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PREFACE 


Over two decades have elapsed since the appearance of the first edition 
ef this textbook in 1937. Since that time we have moved in national affairs 
from the depths of a depression through periods of prosperity punctured 
by recurrent recessions; in international affairs from misgivings over the 
weaknesses of the League of Nations to concern over the nature of pro- 
posed revisions to the Charter of the United Nations; in technological 
matters from intellectual curiosity about Einstein’s theory of the relation- 
ship between matter and energy to both the destructive and constructive 
use of nuclear energy unlocked by such theoretical keys. The field of the 
social studies reflects these and other social realities. A text concerned with 
the teaching of the social studies is bound to reflect changes so long as the 
society in which it is to be used is a dynamic one. 

The fifth edition is the logical outgrowth of the dy namic changes that 
have occurred in social studies teaching. “Education for World Pr ospec- 
tives,” the new Chapter 29, reflects the marked increase in emphasis placed 
on international affairs in the total social studies curriculum. This new 
chapter is also the logical consequence of President Kennedy’s pronounce- 
ment of the “declaration of interdependence” made two years before his 
death. Other bgt ie in which substantial revisions have been made are 
numbers 1, 6, 7, 8, 13, 16, 19, 20, and 27. Among the new materials there 
is revised and additional information dealing with Project Social Studies 
of the United States Office of Education, team teaching, programed in- 
struction, concepts and generalizations, audio-visual materials, and the 
teaching of economics. 

Information retained from the Fourth Edition is up-to-date and still 
pertinent to the modern day social studies teacher. The features that dis- 
tinguish the Fourth Edition from preceding ones may be grouped under 
n following categories: 

. New Chapters of the Fourth Edition. (a) The Analysis of a Social 
Studies Unit (Chapter 22) is a completely new and unique chapter for 
this or any similar textbook. In it the various components of a specific 
resource unit are analyzed in detail; the reader is then shownt how to con- 
struct a teaching unit based upon the preceding specimen resource unit; 
the chapter is concluded with a reproduction of a study guide based in 
turn on the preceding teaching unit. 
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(b) Nearly all of Part 5 (Chapters 24-28) is new. These chapters dea! 
with the major areas about which the social studies are organized—history, 
geography, civics, economics, and sociology. 3 eci 

(c) A Guide to Student Teaching (Chapter 31) is addressed piy 
to the prospective teacher. It is based on recurrent suggestions, explana- 
tions, admonitions, and general words of orientation that the authors have 
distilled from several years of work with student teachers. 

(d) Chapter ro deals with the problems approach in social studies teach- 
ing and reflects the increasing attention that this approach is receiving in 
the professional literature. : 2 i 

2. New Material of the Fourth Edition within Chapters. Chapters in 
which new material exceeds 25 per cent of the content are 1, 6, 8, 11, 16, 
18, and 30. Among the various new discussions introduced are those con- 
cerning the preparation of social studies teachers, the relationship of so- 
cial foundations of education to social studies teaching, operational def- 
initions of objectives, an expanded scheme of organizing the social studies 
curriculum, examples of ways to provide for individual differences, the 
social studies in Grades 13 and 14, examples of items for the testing of 
study skills, participation in group work, discussion techniques, teacher 
understanding of social science concepts, data on textbooks, the social 
studies laboratory, television and tape recorders, the metropolitan region, 
time and place concepts, the model-building technique used by social sci- 
entists, evaluation instruments measuring the higher mental processes and 
informal evaluation devices. 

3. New Tables, Figures, Graphs, Charts, and Lists. The amount of new 
material presented in such form is increased substantially over earlier edi- 
tions. Some of the material dealt with includes patterns of undergraduate 
preparation for social studies teachers, forms of curricular organization, 
rules for parliamentary procedure, a typical subject card in a library card 
catalog, a guide sheet for evaluating motion picture and television pro- 
grams, time lines, map reading skills, devices for teaching geographic place 
locations, and recent standardized tests in the social studies. 

4. Appendixes. The glossary, Appendix A, contains definitions of 29 
additional words or terms. A brief Appendix B has been added and con- 
tains the lists of proper names and dates recommended for various curricu- 
lar levels in the Report of the Committee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges. 

Over 200 new, annotated references have been added in the Fifth Edi- 


tion and many older ones deleted. Particularly in Part 5 there have been 
several additions of works in the social sciences that h 
vance for the social studies teacher. 


We gratefully renew our expression of obligation and appreciation to 
all who have contributed to the preparation of the previous editions. 
Innumerable authors of professional articles and books in the social studies 
and social sciences have indirectly contributed to this volume. In addi- 


ave especial rele- 
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tion, the authors wish to acknowledge the contributions that the follow- 
ing people have made either through their professional writings, specific 
suggestions, or informal conversations: Professors Edwin R. Carr, Orange 
County State College, California; William H. Cartwright, Duke Univer- 
sity; W. Linwood Chase, Boston University; Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
Hunter College; Lawrence O. Haaby, University of Tennessee; Jona- 
thon C. McLendon, Northwestern Univ ersity; W ‘illis D. Moreland, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; David Z. Tavel, University of Toledo; Edith West, 
University of Rifoxcoote and Gilbert M. Wilson, Boston University. The 
following colleagues at Michigan State University have made especially 
valuable suggestions for the Fifth Edition: George Barnett, Professor of 
Social Foundations of Education; Homer D. Higbee, Assistant Dean of 
International Programs; Voris V. King, Instructor of Geography; and 
Charles F. Schuller, Director of the Audiovisual Center. 

For permission to quote from and otherwise use publications of the 
National Council for the Social Studies the authors are indebted to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary; Lewis Paul Todd, editor of Social 
Education; George L. Fersh, editor of Curriculum Series Number Nine, 
and Thomas O. Waage and Eunice Johns, authors of Bulletin Number 29. 

For three previous editions, Fay Medford Wesley made immeasurable 
contributions as critic, proofreader, compiler of bibliographies, writer of 
portions dealing with the study of contemporary affairs, and general 
factotum. Her efforts have been’ supplemented in the last two editions by 
Geraldine Breslin Wronski, also a mother of five children. 


Epcar B. WESLEY 
Carmel, California 


SraxLeEY P. WRONSKI 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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1 THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 


1. THE SOCIAL STUDIES—AN EVER CHALLENGING FIELD 


The student preparing to become a social studies teacher will be enter- 
ing a field that is in constant ferment. At times this ferment appears to 
subside. Such was the case shortly after the launching of the first man- 
made satellites. Both the American lay public and professional educators 
tended to direct their efforts to doing something especially about those 
parts of the school curriculum having to do with science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. To the outsider the social studies appeared to be 
relatively static, even stagnant. But a hard core of interest persisted. 

Within very recent years this latent ferment has emerged and become 
highly visible to the public and the profession. These are some of the man- 
ifestations of this increasing concern: 

1. Project Social Studies has been launched by the United States Office 
of Education. This is a belated recognition of the need to support research 
and experimentation in the social studies on a scale comparable with efforts 
that have been made in other areas of the curriculum. 

2. The American Council of Learned Societies and the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies jointly sponsored an investigation into the objec- 
tives and content of the social studies curriculum. Their efforts resulted in 
the high significant publication The Social Studies and the Social Sci- 
ences, a landmark on the curricular terrain. 

3. Several scholarly organizations in the social sciences have initiated 
programs or investigations with ways in which their area of study can 
most effectively contribute to the school curriculum, elementary through 
secondary. Among such programs are those being carried out by the 
American Aeon of Geographers, the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, the American Economic Association, the American Political Sci- 
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ence Association, and the American Sociological Association. The er 
can Historical Association is continuing its long-standing concern rr the 
secondary schools through its Service Center for Teachers of mUssary: 

4 The National Science Foundation, after many years of almost gam 
sive concern with the natural sciences and mathematics, has expanded its 

rogram tO include support of research in the social sciences. ; 

5. A vast upsurge of writing about the social studies has rolled over the 
nation through both the popular and the professional press. Much of the 
popular literature and even some of the professional writing reflects only 
a superficial understanding of problems relating to social studies teaching, 
but nonetheless it is adding its particular spice (and sometimes spite) to 
the total concoction. 


2. SOCIAL STUDIES DELIMITED 


The term social studies has met a semantic need. The other areas of 
the curriculum have appropriate and convenient designations. Mathe- 
matics is the inclusive word for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; the 
word English designates composition, grammar, speech, and literature, 
science includes botany, biology, physics, and chemistry. The phrase 
social studies is similarly used to designate history, government, sociology, 
economics, geography, and social problems. Formerly these elements of 
the social studies existed only as separate subjects. Although many are 
still taught as separate subjects, they have also become merged into a 
field, a ‘loose federation, an area of the curriculum. This synthesizing 
process has been facilitated by the fact that all of the subjects have the 
common element of dealing with human relationships. 

The field of the social studies deals with human relationships, primarily 
with groups, social institutions, cultures, and societies. It deals with in- 
dividuals only incidentally and then for the purpose of securing addi- 
tional light on the larger social realities. The field deals with physical 
environment only incidentally, and then for the purpose of understanding 
social living more clearly. While the social studies utilizes all knowledge, 
Gown province is strictly limited to social relationships. 

The social studies deal with various kinds of relationships: individual 
with group. group with group, and group with nature. A mountain, a sea, 
or a desert has a great influence upon the people who live near by. The so- 
cial studies seek to describe and analyze these effects. Work in mines, on 
farms, in factories, and in stores has its influence on people. These inter- 
relationships Constitute the content of the social studies. 

The term social studies is one of identification, as devoid of emotion 
as the word "mathematics. It does not denote a political v 
philosophy, 4 doctrine, a faith, a problem, a solution, or a fort 
zation; it does designate the field of human relations| 
in the schools. 


iewpoint, a 
m of organi- 
hips that is studied 
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3. THE SOCIAL STUDIES DIFFERENTIATED FROM 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Social Sciences Defined 


In this book the term social sciences will be applied to the scholarly 
materials about human beings and their interrelations. A monog raph on 
business cycles, a report on the primary groups among the Eskimos, a 
new interpretation of the Congress of Vienna, and a proposed charter 
scheme for large cities are examples of materials which belong among the 
social sciences. They are the results of research, investigation, or experi- 
mentation. They are written for adults. Thus the social sciences are 
concerned with the detailed, systematic, and logical study of human re- 
lationships. The materials of the social sciences are not necessarily techni- 
cal, difficult, or remote; neither are they necessarily popular and easy. 
Their obligation is to the standards of scholarship rather than to the psy- 
chological aptitudes of prospective readers, to society as a whole rather 
than to students or pupils. The materials of the social sciences may or 
may not be suitable for instructional purposes at the college level; they 
are less likely to be useful at the high school or elementary level. The 
social sciences are the storehouses of knowledge, the sources of scientific 
social knowledge, so far as such information exists. 


Social Studies Defined 


In contrast with the social sciences, the social studies are designed pri- 
marily for instructional purposes. They are those portions or aspects of 
the social sciences that have been selected and adapted for use in the 
school or in other instructional situations.! The term social studies indi- 
sates materials whose content as well as aim is predominantly social. The 
social studies are the social sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes.* 
A fourth-grade unit on milk, a seventh-grade lesson on cotton, or a 
twelfth- -grade project on currency would have nothing to contribute to 
the sum total of human know ledge. They are, however, examples of the 
utilization of the social sciences for instructional purposes. They are ex- 
amples of social studies materials. 

Although the social sciences and the social studies are alike in that both 
deal with human relationships, they differ as to standards and purposes. 
The fundamental tests of the social sciences are scholarship and eventual 


1 Inasmuch as the existence of the social studies presupposes the existence of the so- 
cial sciences, it follows that the former can be most appropriately defined in terms of 
the latter, - 

* In schools the social studies usually consist of geography, history, economics, soci- 
ology; and civics, and various combinations of these subjects. The term social studies 
as used in this book refers to the whole field and implies no particular organization 
either as subjects or as correlated courses. 
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social utility, whereas the fundamental test of the social studies is instruc- 
tional utility. The social studies are also under obligation to be accurate 
and reliable, but they automatically meet this requirement if they are 
faithful portions or Versions of the social sciences that have already met 
their own standards of scholarship. 


Implications for the Teacher 


Since the social scientist is the potential architect of human relationships, 
his work is of the utmost importance, not only to his adult contempo- 
raries, but also to future generations. The teacher of the social studies thus 
serves as the intermediary between our cultural heritage of skills, knowl- 
edge, and understanding in the area of human relationships and the grow- 
ing boys and girls who must maintain that heritage. 

The kinds and varieties of human relationships are almost countless, and 
so various categories have been devised for classifying the most frequent 
forms. By organizing and classifying similar phenomena, the student can 
make greater progress in his study of human relationships. One such 
category, known as sociology, attempts to describe, classify, and explain 
the elemental forms of behavior and the principles which govern group 
living. Another category, called economics, limits itself to those rela- 
tionships which result from man’s quest for goods. Another category, 
known as civics or political science, specializes in those relationships 
which result from official governmental control. Still another category, 
geography, limits itself to the relationships between man and the earth 
and between men in their attempts to meet the problems of the natural 
environment. One inclusive, over-all subject, history, undertakes to make 
a record of man’s cooperative successes and failures. While other sub- 
jects concerned with human relationships exist and might well constitute 
part of the curriculum, these five are the ones which receive major at- 
tention. 

In recent years the term behavioral sciences has been used to designate 
a broad area of study that encompasses psychology and parts of the nat- 
ural and social sciences. It draws its materials especially from sociology, 
social psychology, cultural anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
the medical sciences. It focuses its attention on a study of factors that 
influence, condition, or determine man’s behavior as a member of a social 
group. 

le will be noted that four of the five social sciences are contemporary. 
The economist utilizes the past for the sake of understanding the present; 
the political scientist is concerned primarily with governments in action; 
the sociologiss tries to explain current phenomena; and the geographer is 
interested primarily in contemporary practices and achievements. While 
all these social scientists utilize history, they are primarily concerned 
with the present world. On the other hand, the historian is interested 
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primarily in compiling the record of human achievements for whatever 
interest or utility it may have. While he is a social scientist, he can and 
often does maintain a kind of detachment from current affairs. He re- 
cords the past and thus maintains a kind of storehouse filled with odds and 
ends, which may or may not prove to be useful. His inability to foresee 
which items will be socially useful justifies him in making the record as 
complete as possible, leaving it to time to determine that which is useful 
and that which is merely curious or interesting. Frequently his records 
are of the greatest value. When Congress wrote the draft law for the 
Second World War its members searched the record to see how the draft 
had worked in the Civil War and in the First World War. The record 
of how man met various situations and solved perplexing problems has 
proved its worth again and again. But the historian who makes the record 
is often not a practicing social scientist; he is the recording secretary for 
society as a whole and particularly for the active social scientists. 

This distinction between history and the contemporary social sciences 
is of the greatest significance in organizing and teaching the social studies. 
In fact, it is probably no exaggeration to say that the inability of history 
alone to explain the contemporary world was the basic cause of the 
emergence of the social studies field with its broadened content and cur- 
rent applicability. And whoever fails to see that the social studies con- 
stitute a field rather than a mere collection of subjects has failed to grasp 
the significance of one of the most important developments of twentieth 
century education. 


4. THE PREPARATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


As a member of the teaching profession the social studies teacher, along 
with other teachers, meets classes, assigns lessons, administers examina- 
tions, is concerned with salary, provides for individual differences, and 
is subject to administrative regulations. He differs from his colleagues 
mainly in the pattern of professional education that he pursues. A de- 
tailed study by Moreland provides us with information on the salient 
features of this pattern at the undergraduate level. 

Fifty institutions throughout the United States with teacher prepara- 
tion programs were studied by Moreland.* Included were thirty-four 
universities, nine teachers colleges, and seven liberal arts colleges. Thirty- 
eight of this total number offered teaching majors in the social studies. 
Other majors and the semester hours required to fulfill them are listed 
in Table 1.1, Note that the major encompassing the social studies field 
is more prevalent than majors for any one specific subject within the 
total field. t 


3 Willis D. Moreland, An Analysis of the Preparation of Secondary School Social 
Studies Teachers in Certain Selected Institutions, unpublished doctoral dissertation 
(University of Nebraska, 1956). 
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TABLE 1.1 


Provisions for Majors in the Preparation of Social Studies Teachers 
in 50 Selected Colleges and Universities 


EF é 7 A | 
No. of Institutions Range | ’ 
Major Offering Major (in semester hours) Median 

Social Studies 38 | 24-59 | 40 
History 32 15-51 | 28 
Geography 28 13-51 24 
Economics 24 13-51 26 
Sociology 24 13-51 24 
Political Science 23 25 


The specific courses required of social studies majors are listed in Table 
1.2. The history requirement is by far the most extensive of all the sub- 
jects, but the trend is clearly in the direction of requiring at least one 


[s 


course in each of the social science subjects. 


Moreland’s study revealed other significant data on the preparation of 
social studies teachers. In the fifty institutions studied 


42 per cent have social science courses which attempt to integrate material 
from the various subjects into one course for prospective teachers. 


34 per cent of the faculty supervisors of the social studies majors also teach 
at least one course in the social sciences. 


52 per cent require that social studies majors begin their course work in pro- 
fessional education before their junior year. 


46 per cent provide opportunities for the student to work with community 
agencies or youth groups as part of their professional preparation, 


48 per cent have provisions for a five-year preservice program for the 


prep- 
aration of social studies teachers. 


Major Requirements 


As the various programs for the preparation of social studies teachers 
are reviewed, certain dominant characteristics and trends appear. Not 
all of the following are necessarily found at any one institution, but 
collectively they represent some forward-looking developments: 


1. The various social science courses 
being increasingly presented withi 
phasis is placed upon the student’s a 
science knowledge he has gained, 


studied by the prospective teacher are 
n a social problems context. The em- 
bility to synthesize and apply the social 
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2. Direct firsthand contact with school-age children is encouraged prior to 
student teaching experience. These professional laboratory experiences 
often begin in the freshman or sophomore year. 


3» Prospective teachers are increasingly encouraged to have contacts with 
the community. These may take the form of remunerative labor or volun- 
teer work with service agencies in the local community and of travel 
courses in other parts of the country or in the world. 


4. The relationship of the social studies to the total school curriculum is 
being stressed. In its most extreme form this is manifested by the general 
teaching certificate enabling a person to teach at either the elementary 
or secondary level. Another manifestation is in the various programs for 
the preparation of core teachers. 

5. In those institutions in which special courses in the teaching of the social 
studies are offered there is increasing use of group work, student-teacher 
planning, and student-conducted classes. Instructors are making deter- 
mined efforts to bridge the gap between educational theory and secondary 
school classroom practice. 


5. SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES, ISSUES, AND PROBLEMS 


Perhaps the teacher of geometry can afford to confess his ignorance of 
the location of New Delhi. Perhaps the teacher of Latin is justified in 
asking who Barry Goldwater or Harold Macmillan is. A social studies 
teacher cannot afford such ignorance. He must know; he must have 
interpretations; he must be able to comment. And the community is 
justified in expecting the teacher of human relationships to know some 
rather specific facts about the current status of these relationships. Thus 
the social studies teacher is or should be a well-informed, alert, fair- 
minded, and communicative person, Persons with other dispositions 
should teach other subjects. 


TABLE 1.2 


Semester Hour Requirements in Various Social Science Subjects 
for Students Majoring in the Social Studies 
in 38 Colleges and Universities 


No. of Institutions Having Range 
Subject Specific Requirements (in semester hours) Median 


History 34 6-24 
Political Science 30 3-12 
Economics 25 3-12 
Sociology 24 3-12 
Geography 21 3-12 
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Within the school, as well as in the community, the social studies teacher 
is the link connecting the community with the school, the past with the 
present, the government with the school, the citizen with the teacher, 
society with education. In order to be the interpreter, the liaison agent 
between two well-disposed but unlike agents, the teacher must be a per- 
son of wisdom, a diplomat in conduct, and yet an unequivocating lion in 
courage. It is therefore small surprise that many a teacher, sensing the 
dangers and obstacles, gives up his rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
and becomes a mere hearer of lessons, a passive taxpayer, and an obedient 
servant of administrators. 

The social studies teacher must have clear and courageous ideas as to 
his status and functions in the community as well as in the school. He 
must know enough about current issues to have intelligent opinions 
thereon. He must be a citizen, active and respected. He might well lead 
his colleagues in the serious consideration of the question of how to ex- 
press themselves as citizens, whether to the editor of the local newspaper 
or to elected office holders. 

The teacher in the United States, and especially the teacher of the social 
studies, should regard himself as one of the custodians of our Constitution 
and particularly of our Bill of Rights. He must believe in and labor to 
uphold the principle that education is primarily for the benefit of those 
educated and not for the advantage of the party in power. The good 
teacher in a democracy would not be a good teacher in an autocracy. The 
qualities which make a teacher a subservient drillmaster, a follower of the 
party line, an automaton, are not those which are needed for a teacher 
in the schools of a democracy, In a democracy the teacher must labor 
diligently to see that objectivity, impartiality, honesty, and a cooperative 
spirit prevail. In the schools the pupils should be assured of freedom to 
study and learn unhampered by official pressure. But this situation does 
not mean that the teacher is a colorless leader who allows pupils to wander 
aimlessly through the world of ideas. The teacher in a democracy is 
entitled to opinions, to preferences, to emotions, and he need not hide 
them behind a helpless neutrality. Teaching should not imply indiffer- 
ence to our national faith. ‘ 


Freedom of Teaching 


The social studies teacher must necessarily deal with issues that are 
fraught with danger. People have strong emotions concerning many con- 
troversies and topics. Even when the teacher proceeds with caution and 
tact, fortified by thorough preparation, he is in danger of being criticized 
and, in extreme cases, discharged. If any teacher is to fight the battle 
for freedom of teaching, it ought to be the social studies teacher. If 
teaching is ever to reach the professional status in which the community 
accepts the teacher as an authority within his province, it will come about 
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by the vigorous efforts of competent teachers who are willing to assert 
their rights. And there is, of course, no antithesis between the right to 
teach and the right to learn. In fact, the pupil will never have the real 
opportunity of learning about controversial issues unless the teacher has 
the right to present them. Without haste, rancor, or prejudice the social 
studies teacher should maintain his right to the undictated presentation 
of all issues. 

The need of independence and freedom from political pressures has 
been succinctly stated by Professor Erling M. Hunt: 


The public schools are, of course, agencies of the state, established by the 
state, supported by the state, subject to the will of the state. But in one re- 
spect they are like other agencies of the state: the courts. Their integrity and 
their independence of changing political majorities and of pressure groups 
must be maintained or the purpose for which the state established them is 
defeated. That puts heavy responsibility on both courts and schools. It frees 
them neither from criticism nor from reorganization, nor from obligation 
to take account of the changing responsibilities and policies of the state. It 
ought, however, to free them from domination and use by demagogues, by 
political parties, and by pressure groups, and it even reminds us that there 
are limits beyond which courts can not sacrifice law and justice and schools 
can not sacrifice established truth even in emergency. 


While freedom of teaching is an ideal worthy of great effort, its nature 
should be clearly recognized, Freedom to speak on all kinds of issues 
cannot be given to any person. The freedom to speak must be won—won 
by study, judgment, poise, good intentions, and all-round professional 
competence. Freedom to teach is not a commodity which the principal 
or superintendent or school board has in the office and bestows upon a 
favorite teacher; it is a hard-won right which one possesses because he has 
demonstrated his capacity to handle it. While teachers are justified in 
resisting petty restrictions and regulations, they must be sure they merit 
the freedom to teach, for in the long run not even the school board or the 
superintendent can guarantee freedom to an unworthy teacher. 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


Closely related to the freedom of teaching is the problem of teaching 
controversial issues. In fact, the frankness and fullness with which he can 
deal with controversial issues is the most accurate measure of the teacher’s 
freedom. The term controversial issue is used to designate any topic or 

roblem about which there are actual or potential conflicts of opinion. 
What should be the policy of the United States toward neutral nations? 
Are the wage demands of the steel workers justified? Should the voting 
age be lowered to eighteen? These are only specimens of the hundreds 
of issues which arise in history, civics, current events, and other social 


studies. 
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Controversial issues include not only those which affect students di- 
rectly but also those which trouble the adult world, those “nia be 
present and those which can be foreseen, those which are so va dle wise 
those which are unsolvable, those which are local and those w hich are 
world-wide, those which deal with facts and those which deal with poli- 
cies. The only valid criterion for selecting a controversial issue for study 
or discussion is its relatedness to the field of the social studies. No kind 
or type can properly be excluded because: it is embarrassing or because 
people feel strongly about it. In fact, those issues which aw aken the 
most feeling are often those which are most vital and stand in need of 
objective and disinterested treatment. The very nature of the social 
studies inevitably involves the consideration of vital, unsolved problems 
and issues. The social studies teacher cannot evade them and remain true 
to his obligations. 

Controversial issues include potential as well as actual issues. In other 
words, the schools may well discuss the problems of the future even be- 
fore society has become acutely conscious of them. For years the schools 
described old-age pensions and other forms of social insurance. How far 
this advance teaching facilitated the acceptance of the principle of public 
responsibility for such insurance it is difficult to say, but the presumption 
is in favor of the view that such teaching had its effects. The very nature 
of the social studies involves the consideration of vital and unsolved prob- 
lems and issues. The alert teacher will not seek to dodge the obligation. 

The successful teaching of current controversial topics, such as ethnic 
prejudices, sex information, government regulation, and international af- 
fairs requires a judicious compound of scholarship, common sense, tact, 
courage, caution, and pedagogical skill. The attempt to teach about such 
issues successfully is worthy of great attention; to a considerable extent 
they are the only materials that deserve the highest quality of pedagogical 
effort. So the answer to the question, “Should teachers deal with con- 
troversial issues?” is that they should, after performing their routine obli- 
gations, deal with nothing else. There is no dichotomy between teaching 
controversial issues and teaching necessary understandings and skills. So- 
cial and educational progress will result from the impartial and disin- 
terested study and discussion of unsolved issues. And no more appro- 
priate or better qualified sponsor than the schools can be found. Thus 
the teacher who can skillfully and judiciously assist the students to reach 
intelligent attitudes and decisions on controversial issues is performing not 
only an educative but a social function of the greatest significance. 

The teaching of controversial issues requires the highest type of scholar- 
ship. The teacher who substitutes his opinions for information, who rests 
upon his prejudice rather than statistics, who colors his teaching, who 

` generalizes upon insufficient data, who tries to settle issues by pronounce- 
ments, and who overrules difference of opinion deserves the trouble and 
embarrassment that frequently ensue. The best protection against at- 
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tacks and criticism is a sound command of the facts, skillful professional 
techniques, and a sincere desire to find and use the scientific method. 


6. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Education as a social institution does not exist in a vacuum. It is a 
part of a larger social framework called society. The relationship be- 
tween education and society poses problems that have been of continuing 
concern to philosophers and educators. These problems are of general 
relevance to all persons concerned with education, but they are of par- 
ticular concern to the social studies teacher whose major area of study 
and interest encompasses the relationships among various segments of a 
society. The usual term used to designate the area of studv that deals 
with the relationship between education and society is social foundations 
of education. 


Philosophy and Education 


The study of philosophies of education is one of the major subcat- 
egories in the social foundations area. An acquaintance with educational 
philosophy and its parent field of general philosophy is both a professional 
and personal asset to the teacher. Whether the teacher realizes it or not, 
he is operating on the basis of some kind of philosophical commitment— 
expressed or implied, consistent or inconsistent, understood or only dimly 
perceived. The range of possible philosophical systems to which a teacher 
may commit himself is enormous. Furthermore, any attempt to classify 
philosophies is inadequate because of overlapping categories. 

If allowances are made for the inherent limitations in any kind of cate- 
gorizing, it is possible to identify certain focal points that tend to distin- 
guish one philosophy of education from another. One possible approach 
identifies four major focal points and the educational philosophy asso- 
ciated with cach. The four philosophies are (1) Perennialism, (2) Es- 
sentialism, (3) Progressivism, and (4) Reconstructionism.* 


Most Mos: 
radical reactionary 


<— RECONSTRUCTIONISM—PROGRESSIVISM—ESSENTIALISM—PERENNIALISM —> 


Before each of these philosophies is described briefly, it may be helpful 
to obtain a perspective view of their relationship to one another. This can 
be done most readily by placing them on a continuum, as is done above, 
ranging from most radical to most reactionary. 


4 Adapted from Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspec- 
tive (Dryden, 1955). By permission of The Dryden Press, Inc. 
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Note that the words radical and reactionary are used in their generic, 
or root, meanings. No political or economic connotations should be at- 
tached to their use here. The focal characteristics of each follow: 


1. Perennialism is based on the belief that there are enduring, MAE 
changing, perennial truths which are absolute in nature. The unggon he 
the schools is to aid the student in uncovering and perceiving these truths, 
A past philosopher with whom perennialists are most frequently identi 
fied is St. Thomas Aquinas. Probably the most articulate contemporary 
spokesman is Robert Maynard Hutchins. 


2. Essentialism argues that there are certain minimum essentials that 
should be the major concern of the schools. These essentials may possibly 
change over the years, but for any one period of time they represent a 
distillation of the knowledge and wisdom of the past. They ought to 
be conserved and be transmitted to the contemporary generation. 
Whether consciously perceived or not, this philosophy has been the domi- 
nant guide for American education of the past and probably is still the 
major current underlying belief. 


3. Progressivism is to a large extent an indigenous American philos- 
ophy. It borrows heavily from William James’ pragmatism and em- 
phasizes the scientific method of inquiry. It argues that students should 
learn to test the truth of a proposed solution, or hypothesis, by noting 
the consequences of acting in accordance with the hypothesis. The late 


John Dewey was by far the most influential spokesman for this phi- 
losophy. 


4. Reconstructionism would accept practically all of progressivism but 
argues that the latter does not go far enough in setting up broad societal 
goals, According to reconstructionists, the schools, as a major social in- 
stitution, should actively work toward the reconstruction of society along 
the lines of goals which are agreed upon through a process of social con- 


sensus. Theodore Brameld is probably the leading advocate of this phi- 
losophy. 


The position that a teacher tends to take on matters of educational 
philosophy is usually very closely related to his general philosophical 
orientation, This has been one of the reasons for a rather noticeable em- 
phasis during recent years on the implications for education of general 
philosophical schools of thought. It is significant that a recent Yearbook 
(1955) of the National Society for the Study of Education has as its title 
Modern Philosophies and Education rather than a title which would limit 
itself only ta, modern philosophies of education. This Yearbook, there- 
fore, deals with different Categories from those listed above; it contains 
chapters on such philosophies as realism, Thomism, idealism, experimental- 
ism, existentialism, and logical empiricism. 
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Philosophy and the Teacher 


The study of philosophy is not intended to be merely an exercise in 
mental gymnastics. It prov ides a reference point for action. The class- 
room teacher can engage in a rewarding and challenging experience by 
examining his philosophical underpinnings from time to time. One way 
to proceed is (1) by identifying some major types of issues in social phi- 
losophy; 3 (2) by indicating his own beliefs in regard to these issues; (3) by 
noting the reasons for he beliefs; and (4) by detecting and resolving any 
inconsistencies that may be revealed in his position on various issues. 

In practice the first step of this process may be to list such issues as the 
source of political authority in any society, attitudes toward racial 
groups, the value of competition versus cooperation, the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment, and the desirability of enacting more 
social legislation on behalf of the low income groups in our society, The 
list may be presented in the form of a scale whereby conflicting points 
of view in regard to the issues are depicted. Figure 1.1 is a scale indicat- 
ing a few of the many possible issues that may be included. 

A person may approach an issue with any one of three varying atti- 
tudes. (a) He may try to reconcile or harmonize the two extremes. 
This attitude sometimes results in dismissing the issue, in denying its ex- 


1. The source of political authority in a society 


DEMOCRACY AAAUTO VHA AAAA NA EEEN HEINI AAAA i DICTATORSHIP 
2. Attitudes toward racial groups 
o 
ACCEPTANCE IHUN i | WV REJECTION 
3. The value of competition 
COOPERATION |!!! mamami! COMPETITION 


4. The relative importance of heredity and environment 


o 
HEREDITY NA ENVIRONMENT 


. Societal responsibility for low income members 


sa 


LAISSEZ FAIRE | WELFARE STATE 


Ficure 1.1 A scale of beliefs in regard to selected issues in 
social philosophy 
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istence. (b) He may be disposed to place himself near one of the ex- 
tremes and belittle or minimize the opposite extreme. (c) He may recog- 
nize the conflict and place himself somewhere on the scale, thus indicating 
his relative position respecting the issue. ; ae 

It is conceded, of course, that on a particular issue an individual may 
have a G(general) attitude that tends in one direction and a contradictory 
S(specific) attitude that inclines in the opposite direction. A recognition 
of this variation or inconsistency is one of the values in utilizing the 
scales. A person can thus recognize and examine his own beliefs and 
attitudes. l 

As an example of how the scales might be used, let us consider issue 4, 


9 a » 
“Heredity numaha Environment. 


(a) A person might argue that heredity and environment are merely op- 
posite sides of the same entity, that nurture overlaps heredity, that the 
two are inseparable, that there is really no conflict or issue. (b) Another 
person might incline toward heredity and consider it predictive and de- 
terminative in human life. He might invoke such aphorisms as “Blood will 
tell,” “You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” and “You can’t 
change human nature.” He can cite the relative stability of intelligence 
and adduce instances in which the most favorable environment failed to 
offset the effects of heredity. He thus places himself near the left end of 
the scale, (c) A third person might recognize the enormous importance 
of both nature and nurture. He might gather all the evidence he can and 
ponder the issue long and thoroughly and reach the conclusion that he 
belongs just right of center on the scale, thus giving a slight emphasis to 
environment over heredity. 

While the teacher is indicating his approximate position on each of 
these issues he is faced with the rather difficult task of establishing a basis 
for his beliefs, During this step he is dealing consciously or uncon- 
sciously with the branches of philosophy termed ontology (the study of 
reality), epistemology (the study of knowledge), and axiology (the study 
of values). Note how these typical statements reflect the three branches. 


Ontology: “It’s so because I saw it with my own eyes.” 


“There is no such thing as a group mind because the 
group is merely a collection of individuals.” 


Epistemology: “I know because the textbook says so.” 


“I know that taxes will increase because they always do 


after such legislation is passed.” 
A 8 


Axiology: “That’s the way good boys and girls should behave.” 


“It’s not a good thing to have diffe 


- rent ethnic groups 
in the same neighborhood,” 
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Both the position that one takes on fundamental issues and the reasons 
for this position are matters of significance to himself and to society. In 
the case of the social studies teacher these are bound to be matters of im- 
portance for his students. For example, on issue 3 the teacher who finds 
himself left of center on the scale will probably be more concerned with 
the ability of students to work in groups than he will be in promoting 
highly competitive testing situations in which all students are pitted against 
each other. 

A teacher’s general and educational philosophies determine the vitality 
and direction of his teaching. By analyzing the attributes of various 
philosophies and their implications for teaching he may identify and, if 
necessary, alter assumptions, convictions, and attitudes. All of this will 
enable him to perceive better the relationship between his chosen profes- 
sion of education and the society of which it is a part. Certainly cur- 
riculum committees, faculties, social studies departments, and individual 
teachers would profit from a deeper understanding of the social founda- 
tions which so fundamentally condition the outcomes of teaching. 


7. IN-SERVICE GROWTH 


No prior preparation, however extensive and effective, is sufficient for 
the social studies teacher. The increasing curriculum, changing social 
realities, and developments in educational techniques require that he 
secure additional education while in service. Fortunately many avenues 
for professional growth and self-improvement are available for the social 
studies teacher. 

The responsibility for a program of in-service growth belongs in part 
to school administrators. They can help to provide salary schedules that 
enable teachers to attend professional meetings, to buy books and maga- 
zines, to travel, and to secure recreation. They can provide inspiring 
supervision and recognize merit by promotions and increased salaries. 

1. The most available and continuous aid to in-service growth is a pro- 
fessional reading program. It should include materials on the social 
sciences, education, child growth, psychology, and current affairs. 
Groups or departments sometimes cooperate to secure books and maga- 
zines, hold discussions, and prepare guiding annotations or digests. It 
seems to the authors that one of the most stimulating, and unfortunately 
one of the most neglected aids is that afforded by the history of educa- 
tion. No one can read a detailed life of Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Horace Mann, or W. T. Harris without becoming a better teacher. And 
detailed information as to how great contemporary teachers operate is 
also inspiring. s 

2. Participation in professional organizations is an obligation and an 
opportunity. The teacher who wishes to make the most of his opportu- 
nity will join the local social studies council, the national council, the state 
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teachers association, and other educational organizations, He will read 
their publications and whenever possible attend and participate pee 
meetings. He will help to transform routine faculty meetings into profes- 
sional experiences. In addition, every social studies teacher should join at 
least one of the scholarly social science organizations. He might well 
choose the one in the area of his major teaching assignment. Being in 
touch with the most up-to-date scholarship will prevent that fecling of 
isolation which sometimes besets teachers. 

3. A third avenue to self-improvement is offered by writing and publi- 
cation. As Bacon said, “Writing maketh an exact man,” and the require- 
ments of organizing and recording insure that the author derives values 
therefrom. The opportunities for publication are numerous. I here is 
not an educational magazine in the United States that is surfeited with 
manuscripts of high quality. Another outlet for writing is the prepara- 
tion of resource units. In recent years many groups of teachers have 
collaborated in preparing such units for local use. 

4. Further study with recognized experts in the social sciences and 
education offers its perennial challenge. Whether one is seeking credit 
for an advanced degree or merely studying for intellectual adventure, he 
will find that the renewal of contacts is a rewarding experience. Sum- 
mer schools offer convenient schedules, and most universities have cli- 
minated the inane requirement of prerequisites; so the teacher is generally 
free to take what interests him. 

5. Travel, especially guided travel which involves frequent pauses, 
study, reading, and discussion, greatly enriches the teaching of the social 
studies. The teacher should study to achieve skillful techniques for 
utilizing the values of travel. If he merely displays postcards, shows 
travelogues, and chatters like a common tourist, he will deserve the scorn 
which his students will administer. He must interpret fundamental mat- 
ters rather than describe landscapes and recount the details of his route. 

6. A sixth opportunity for growth is afforded by community service. 
Every social studies teacher should aspire to run for office, participate in 
campaigns, or serve on political committees, He may also join a service 
club or a labor council, serve on the jury, become a member of a board, 
or in some other way prove to himself and others that he is a practicing 
citizen. The teaching of citizenship implies that the teacher is a citizen. 
alert and active. Such participation will also open a wider laboratory of 
usefulness to the classes that one teaches. 

7. A seventh possible source of professional streng 
work. Fortunately or unfortunately, the teacher has | 
tions during which he has Opportunities to secure a variety of jobs, many 
of which have some professional values. The teacher who works in a 
machine shop acquires some experience with workers; those who sell 
products come in contact with a great v 


ariety of persons; in fact, almost 
any kind of useful labor has its possible values. 


th is remunerative 
ong, payless vaca- 
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8. An eighth means of self-development is afforded by workshops, 
summer institutes, and curriculum committees. These provide opportuni- 
ties for studying and planning. They enable the teacher to read recent pro- 
fessional literature, hear competent educators, and engage in discussions 
with colleagues. Whole faculties sometimes gather in the weeks preced- 
ing school and make specific plans for the year. Workshops and similar 
undertakings supply professional momentum; they deserve the title self- 
improvement since the teachers themselves are primarily responsible for 
their quality and value. 

9. Individual or group research offers a rewarding means for profes- 
sional growth. Even a comparatively simple classroom experiment can 
be used to gain precision in research design and techniques. Group action 
research projects have especially increased in number and effectiveness in 
recent years. 


National Council for the Social Studies 


The need for synthesizing diverse subjects into one field and a recogni- 
tion of the values of the interchange of professional experiences led in 
1921 to the organization of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
For a brief period the Council was regarded as an organization to promote 
fusion and the integration of the subjects into a unified field. In its second 
stage the Council was regarded as a kind of channel agency through 
which the historians, political scientists, economists, geographers, and 
sociologists could contact and influence methods and the school cur- 
riculum. With the presidency of Howard E. Wilson in 1934 the Council 
adopted its present policy of being a strictly independent, professional 
organization of teachers, one that not only tolerates but encourages all 
kinds of viewpoints as to the organization of materials and as to the place 
of scholarship in making a E Its maturity as an organization 
was demonstrated in 1935 when it held its first independent national meet- 
ing in New York. The Council is a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association and maintains headquarters in the Association’s building 
in Washington. 

The Council performs a variety of functions and renders many services 
to its members. Its annual convention, held at Thanksgiving time, has 
met in widely scattered geographical areas, from the East coast to the 
West coast and from Dallas to Minneapolis. These meetings provide for 
the interchange of professional experience, the viewing of new materials, 
the promotion of personal contacts, and the adoption of professional 
policies. Attendance at these meetings is an inspiriting experience for 
social studies teachers. The council also holds joint meetings with his- 
torical, economic, and political science organizations. In fact, it has jointly 
sponsored many conferences, research projects, and professional services. 

The Council’s official organ, Social Education, was founded in 1937. 
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Its editor for over a decade, Erling M. Hunt of Columbia University, 
gave the magazine a high standing among professional publications and 
this has been maintained by its current editor, Lewis Paul Todd, In 
addition to the magazine, the Council publishes a yearbook, a series of 
bulletins, curriculum studies, and a practical How to Do It series. 

For years the Council has been affiliated with various state, regional, 
metropolitan, and local councils. Nearly every state now has one or more 
of these subsidiary associations. Over one hundred are now in existence. 
Each of these holds conferences and many of them publish bulletins. 
Thus it is evident that the social studies teacher in the United States has 
available active and growing organizations through which he can secure 
help and render service. 


Keeping Alive Professionally 


While professional reading and membership in professional organiza- 
tions were recommended above, it seems appropriate to mention some 
specific books, periodicals, and other materials. 

In the social sciences the best guides to latest books are found in the 
periodic publications of the various scholarly organizations. They also 
contain new data and new interpretations which are frequently not found 
in textbooks. There is no better way for the social studies teacher to 
keep up with scholarly developments in the social sciences than by regu- 
larly reading at least one of these journals and occasionally browsing 


through the others. The most useful journals in the various subjects are 
the following: 


The American Historical Review 
The Geographic Review 
The American Political Science Review 
American Sociological Review 
The American Economic Review 


For the entire field of the social sciences the best single journal is The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Each 
issue of The Annals is devoted to a particular topic, such as education, 
crime, housing, social security. It also has an extensive, readable, and 
excellent book review section. A promising new interdisciplinary journal 
is The American Behavioral Scientist, which carries articles on research 
and developments in the social sciences throughout the world with par- 
ticular emphasis on social science methodology. 

In the social studies field the most deserving of regular attention are the 
following publications of the National Council for the Social Studies: 

Social Education, the official journal of the Council. From October to 
May this magazine presents helpful articles on both content and method, 
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excellent reviews and notes concerning films and other audio-visual aids; 
notes on current pamphlets, government publications, and free materials; 
news concerning the activities of professional organizations; book reviews, 
techniques, and other teaching aids. 

Yearbooks, of which thirty-three have now been issued. Among the 
areas covered in recent yearbooks are American History, citizenship edu- 
cation, geography, study skills, and science and the social studies. 

Bulletins, of which approximately thirty-four have appeared. They deal 
with more limited topics in social studies teaching, such as history test 
items, resource units, and an annotated guide to professional reading. 

Curriculum Series, which includes publications on all grade levels, from 
kindergarten through junior college. 

How to Do It series, consisting of six- to eight-page pamphlets dealing 
with some very specific technique or approach, such as how to use a text- 
book, motion picture, bulletin board, recordings. 

Another useful periodical that deals specifically with aspects of social 
studies teaching is The Social Studies (McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia). In the teaching of geography the Journal of Geography 
(A. J. Nystrom, Chicago) is indispensable. 

In the general field of educational literature one finds frequent readings 
of value. Among the more useful periodicals are the School Review 
(University of Chicago Press), which regularly publishes rather complete 
bibliographies in all fields, including the social studies. School and Society 
(Society for the Advancement of Education, New York) is unique among 
educational journals in that it is published every week; it usually contains 
one or two long articles in each issue in addition to bibliographical cita- 
tions. The Clearing House, High School Journal, Teachers College 
Record, Harvard Educational Review, Educational Leadership, Education, 
Educational Theory, and many other magazines publish occasional articles 
of help for social studies teachers. 

For general orientation in the whole field of education the social studies 
teacher will find it highly desirable to keep up with the yearbooks pub- 
lished by the National Society for the Study of Education. Within the 
past few years they have dealt with such topics as reading, the psychology 
of learning, audio-visual materials, problems of teaching and learning, and 
measurement. The best compilations of research in the social studies are 
found in the Review of Educational Research published quarterly by the 
American Educational Research Association. 

In the area of teaching materials, one should not overlook the catalogues 
of the major publishers of books and maps. The publishers of weekly 
newspapers for use by high school students also play an important part 
in that most of them provide special supplements for the teacher. 

Social studies teachers should acquire at least a minimum library of 
professional books. The following are recommended as a nucleus for 
such a library. E 
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A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


American COUNCIL or LEARNED SOCIETIES AND THE NATIONAT Cor NCH FOR THE 
SoctaL Srupies, The Social Studies and the Social Sciences. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World, 1962. 

Jounson, Eart S., Theory and Practice of the Social Studies. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956. 

Jounson, Henry, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Macmillan, revised edition, 1940. 

Kenwortny, Leonarp S., Guide to Social Studies Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Belmont: Wadsworth, 1962. 

Quitten, I. James, and Hanna, Lavone A., Education for Social Competence. 
Chicago: Scott-Foresman, revised edition, 1961. 


Wes ey, Epear B., Director, American History in Schools and Colleges. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. 


Westey, Encar B:, and Wronski, Srantey P., Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools. Boston: Heath, fifth edition, 1964. 


A Self-Analysis Inventory 


As the prospective teacher receives his training and particularly after 
he has had some teaching experience, he should occasionally interview 
himself concerning his professional competence, From principals, supervi- 
sors, and colleagues he may receive criticisms and suggestions; these may 
be helpful. Probably the most effective momentum toward growth, how- 
ever, comes from the self-realization of some defect that should be elimi- 
nated or some needed skill or insight that should be acquired. In an 
effort to focus this self-examination toward tangible traits, the following 
exercise was devised. No weighting or answers are provided, Each 
teacher can estimate the value of each item and the satisfactoriness of 
his answer to it. 


A SELF-ANALYSIS INVENTORY 


1. Name the educational organizations of which you are a member. 

2. List the education magazines to which you subscribe 

3- List the professional and learned associations to which you belong. 

4. Describe the nature and extent of your participation in professional or- 
ganizations during the past year. 

5. Describe your contributions to departmental and faculty meetings dur- 
ing the preceding two years. > 

6. List the community organizations and committees to which you belong. 

- List your community activities of the current year. : 


8. What use did you make of the communi 
past year? 


s 


ty in your teaching during the 


9. List with dates your publications and mimeographed studies. 


10. List the education books which you have bou 


ght within the past two 
years. 


eee 
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11. List the current magazines and pamphlet series which you read regularly. 

12. List the books which you have read within the past two years. 

13. List the books which the library bought on your recommendation. 

14. List the names of the pupils whose homes you visited in the past two 
years. 

15. List the names of the pupils who came to you for personal advice and 
help during the past two years. 

16. List the graduate courses you have taken within the past three years, with 

names of institutions. 

List the extent of your travels within the past two years and evidences 

of professional value derived from them. 

18, What systematic experiments in teaching have you tried during the past 
two years? Results? 

19. What professional help have you given a colleague or a prospective 
teacher within the past two years? 

20. What different methods have you used during the past year? 

21. Do you have a systematic plan for keeping up with current affairs? De- 
scribe it. 

22. How much have you spent during the past year on professional improve- 
ment? 


17 
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An exhaustive article containing a summary of research and other writing pertaining 
to the status of social studies teaching, objectives of instruction, curriculum patterns, 
problems of instruction, evaluation, and the social studies teacher. 


Hicu, James, “Scholarship and Nonsense in the Social Studies,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 64 : 445-455, March, 1963. 
The author argues that the primary responsibility of education is intellectual com- 
petence. Teachers should therefore obtain a systematic mastery of subject matter. 
As for students, “Ability is innate, it can only be encouraged, not taught.” 


Jounson, Eart S., Theory and Practice of the Social Studies. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. 
A highly personalized treatment. Contains much that is beyond the scope of second- 
ary schools, but is useful for the first two years of college teaching. 


Kenworthy, Leoxar S., World Horizons for Teachers. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Kenworthy believes firmly in the need for a new education for teachers—“an educa- 
tion of world mindedness.” Outlines the essential characteristics of such a program. 
KımBarL, SoLon T., and McCtetian, James E., Education and the New America. 
New York: Random House, 1962. 
An anthropologist and philosopher combine to present a critique of contemporary 


American education. Especially penetrating is their analysis (Chapter 5) of the 
shortcomings of Dewey's progressivism. . 


es Myron, Education as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
all, 1956. 


Questions the assumption that teachin 
of the characteristics of a profession, 
relating to community pressures, 


g is a profession. Contains a thoughtful analysis 
Does not shun controversial aspects of teaching 
holding unpopular opinions, and religious beliefs. 
MICHENER, James A., “The Beginning Teacher,” In-Service Growth of Social Studies 
T eachers, Tenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, Washing- 
ton: The Council, 1939. 
A clear, coacise, and useful statement of the 
necessary for successful teachin 
and stimulating for the teache 


Morse, Wayne, “Social Studie 
444, March, 1963. 


t personal and educational qualifications 
g. Indispensable for the beginning teacher, refreshing 
r-in-service. The self-rating scale is a classic. 


s for Our Time,” Teachers College Record, 64: 439- 
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To the United States Senator from Oregon “we have no choice” but to increase 
the importance of the social studies in our schools. He identifies especially the area 
of comparative government as one needing intensive study. 


Moretanp, Wituis D., An Analysis of the Preparation of Secondary School Social 
Studies Teachers in Certain Selected Institutions. Unpublished doctorate disserta- 
tion, University of Nebraska, 1956. 

The most inclusive study available dealing with the preparation of secondary social 
studies teachers. Presents patterns of undergraduate preparation, fifth year training, 
majors, minors, and student teaching. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES, COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM, “F ree- 
dom to Learn and Freedom to Teach,” Social Education, 17 : 217-219, May, 1953. 


, “The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the School,” Social Education, 15 : 
232-236, May, 1951. 


, “Action to Uphold Freedom to Learn and Freedom to Teach,” Social Education, 
20 : 371-372, 374, December, 1956. 

Considering the tenor of the times, these three statements are forthright positions 
defending the academic integrity of teachers and their responsibility to teach con- 
troversial issues. 


Nationat Society For THE Srupy or Epucation, Modern Philosophies and Education, 
Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part 1. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
A survey of some leading contemporary philosophies and their implications for edu- 
cation. Contributors are from area of general philosophy, not necessarily educational 
philosophy. A refreshingly different perspective. 


Park, Jor, ed., Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan, second edition, 1962. 
An excellent selection of excerpts from such educational leaders as Dewey, Counts, 
Whitehead, Hutchins, and others. Park has contributed succinct and discerning in- 
troductions to the various readings. 


“Report of the NCSS Committee on Teacher Education and Certification,” Social Ed- 
ucation, 23 : 228-230, May, 1959. 
A forthright statement by the National Council for the Social Studies identifying 
the competencies to be desired for social studies teachers and specifying academic 
concentration in depth and breadth. 

“The Right to Intellectual Freedom: A Statement by the Philosophy of Education So- 
ciety,” Educational Theory, 3 : 185-186, April, 1953. 
At a time when the academic world was being subject to much harassment, this 
statement re-affirmed the American belief in freedom of inquiry. 

Smita, B. Ornanet, “Teaching: What It Is and What We Can Do about It,” The 
American School Board Journal, 147 : 9-11, July, 1963. 
An analysis of what constitutes teaching from the point of view of the layman and 
the professional. 

Wrestey, Epcar B., NEA—The First Hundred Years. New York: Harpers, 1957. 
A history of the people, ideas, and social forces that shaped the development of the 
most influential professional education organization in the country. Contains numer- 
ous incidents depicting the growth in professional stature of the teacher. 


2 THE CURRICULUM PROCESS 


This chapter—like Gaul—is divided into three parts. The most im- 
portant part is a consideration of the means for deriving a social studies 
curriculum. It identifies the main guideposts in the establishment of any 
social studies curriculum whether built now or in the future, in a small 
rural area or in a large metropolis. The first part also has a subaspect. 
In analyzing the various steps in deriving a social studies curriculum, the 
reader will obtain a Gestalt-like overview of the remainder of this book. 
The second part deals with curriculum revision—reasons for such revisions, 
processes responsible for them, and procedures in carrying them out. 
And thirdly, in order to find out how we arrived at our present situation 
in social studies education, a brief historical sketch of the major cur- 


ricular occurrences and influences of approximately the past half century 
is presented. 


1. NATURE OF THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum consists of the contents and activities which the school 
employs for the purpose of training the students. Geographic facts, his- 
torical events, the structure and functions of the government, a field trip, 
a group report, a meeting of the student council, a unit on irrigation, and 
a sociodrama depicting the condition of sharecroppers are all examples 
of curricular materials. They are designed to promote learning. Students 
learn by studying content and by engaging in other learning activities. 

The curriculum consists of selected portions of the social heritage. The 
historian’s history is not necessarily good curricular material; the econo- 
mist, geographer, sociologist, and political scientist may or may not write 
suitable books for study in the schools. An encyclopedia and a biographi- 
cal dictionary are useful reservoirs of information, but they are scarcely 
acceptable as direct curricular content. The curriculum is not prepared 
by social scientists; it must be prepared by teachers who know the limita- 
tions as well as the capacities of boys and girls. 

The curriculum consists of reorganized, simplified, and purposively 
selected portions of information and experience. It is an instrument of 
the school, not a storehouse of knowledge. Expectations of scholars, 
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parents, and other adults must not determine the contents of the cur- 
riculum. The gap between society’s wishes and the capacities of students 
can be bridged only by the teacher. The stock of culture is not the 
only factor in making a curriculum; it is sharply delimited by the in- 
terests, capacities, maturation, and needs of the students. 


Relationship of Curriculum to Society 


In a primitive society the preservation of the social heritage was no great 
task. Parents could easily teach the essential elements to their children. 
The nomadic herdsman, for example, would consider the technique of 
riding a horse, skill in locating grass and water, and the ability to care for 
the cattle and goats as the most essential elements which he could pass 
on to his son. Although not designated as such, these would be some 
of the contents of the curriculum which the son of a nomad would need 
to study. In a static society the occupations are relatively fixed and the 
manners and customs are fairly permanent. The curriculum is thus 
obvious and simple, and every parent is capable of teaching its essential 
elements to his children. 

In a modern industrialized society the number of essential facts, skills, 
and techniques is almost countless. No one person is qualified to desig- 
nate the essential elements, although there is general agreement on some 
of the minimum skills. The fundamental problem of modern curriculum 
making is to ascertain the basic fundamentals. This step requires keen 
insight into values, attention to social realities, and understanding of 
pupil capacities and needs. The curriculum of a modern society is there- 
fore neither simple nor obvious, and it must be a far more inclusive 
curriculum than that which confronted the son of a nomad. 

The curriculum consists of those elements that are considered most 
essential to the preservation of society. These elements may assume the 
form of facts, knowledge, understandings, skills, techniques, attitudes, 
qualities, values, or beliefs. The curriculum is essentially a means rather 
than an end. It is the content through which social objectives are achieved. 
The mastery of the curriculum is supposed to lead to desirable ends. 
Whether the society be primitive and static or modern and dynamic, its 
curriculum is designed to serve as the medium through which the social 
heritage is preserved and transmitted. 

Since the curriculum is the reservoir of fundamentals, its function is 
clear, It must lay the basic groundwork for the civilization of the suc- 
ceeding generation. Through it the rising generation receives the basic 
elements from all previous ages. The curriculum may be inadequate; it 
may be difficult; parts of it may even have become useless; but it is what 
society thinks is most important in its heritage. Consequently it serves 
to introduce the pupil to the social achievement of his group. It provides 
experience in learning the basic skills, attitudes, and qualities. 
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Although the accumulation of mankind's heritage may provide the 
major source for the curriculum, the schools are obligated to consider 
contemporary realities and future commitments of society. Curricular 
activities may occasionally result in direct civic action by a social studies 
class. Such action may take the form of a town clean-up campaign or 
get-out-the-vote drive. A future oriented activity may possibly concern 
itself with a grim situation such as civil defense and survival in the event 
of an atomic attack. A more positive and humanitarian example would 
be the study of means for promoting more cooperation among the nations 
of the world. 

How students engage in learning activities may be just as significant 
an element of the curriculum as the content itself. An understanding of 
the democratic process can certainly be obtained from a study of past 
governmental developments, but the learning may be even more force- 


ful and lasting if students are given the opportunity to participate in these 
processes in the classroom. 


The Curriculum as a Means to an End 


The function of the curriculum can be made strikingly clear by re- 
garding it as a road or highway. It leads the student toward the objec- 
tive, but like actual roads it sometimes meanders; and like real roads there 
is often more than one practicable route. The person who drives from 
Chicago to New York by way of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia will ap- 
preciate the scenery, and insist that he came to New York by an interest- 
ing and practicable road. The driver who goes by the way of Cleve- 
land and Syracuse insists that he too saw beautiful scenery and found 
pleasant accommodations. Each driver can reasonably insist that he 
chose the best way, but both arrived in New York. So it is with cur- 
ricular roads. A person can reach an objective by taking any one of 
several available routes; he can even make detours and combine various 
parts of various routes. The curriculum is therefore not a road but a maze 
of highways and byways. If one has a compass needle that is sensitive to the 
direction of the objective, he need not quarrel very vigorously over the 


particular contents and activities through w 


sue hich he goes to reach his 
objective. 


Some writers on the curriculum insist that it is a process and not a 
product: that it evolves, unfolds, grows, or develops and is not made. 
The curriculum is, of course, a changing, evolving procedure, including 
eee and activities. The latter must inevitably differ ion class to 
era ns ae to student. But at any particular time the teacher and 

s have selected a given body of content and activities for the 


$ ; 
purpose of promoting learning. It seems reasonable therefore to re- 
gard the curriculum as a 


process and also as an everchanging product; it 
can be made and remade. ging product; 
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2. DERIVING A SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Modern road building is an exacting occupation. It requires imagina- 
tion, foresight, the ability to draw up blueprints, and skill in carrying out 
the specifications. So it is with building an educational curriculum. 
Guideposts must be established and learning experiences must be organized 
that are in line with them. What are these guideposts in deriving a social 
studies curriculum? In this section the major ones are identified and their 
significance for curriculum building is discussed in terms of any gen- 
eralized social studies curriculum. They are depicted in Figure 2.1 which 
will be briefly explained in the next few pages and more fully elaborated 
upon in the remaining chapters of this book. 


Student Needs 


OBJECTIVES 
I 
Societal i Educational 


CURRICULAR CONTENT 
Selection ! Organization | Grading 


LEARNING PROCESS 
TEACHING PROCESS 


Materials | Methods 


EVALUATION 


Ficure 2.1 Steps in deriving a social studies curriculum 
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Foundations of the Curriculum 


A person confronted with the responsibility of building an entirely new 
curriculum in the hypothetical Society of X would have to take into con- 
sideration the following three factors: (1) the needs of the young people 
to be educated, (2) the dominant values that the society considers worthy 
of retaining, and (3) the social realities in the society. In current Amer- 
ican educational thought there are various individuals and groups that 
would place major emphasis on one of these three areas. 

Those who prefer to identify themselves with progressive education, 
for example, tend to place especial emphasis on the personal-social needs 
of youth. Another school of thought, represented to a considerable extent 
by those whose main concern is the social foundations of education, con- 
ceives of the analysis of values and conflicting beliefs as the major basis of 
curriculum building. A third group argues that the social realities of any 
given society should furnish the main leads for the curriculum. 

Many words have been written and much argument has been carried on 
concerning the relative importance of the above three positions. It is not 
our intention to enter that dispute except to suggest, as Van Til’ does, 
that the most effective total curriculum must recognize the importance 
and interaction of all three. Since the main concern of this book, how- 
ever, is with one phase of the total school curriculum—the social studies— 
there will be proportionately greater emphasis on the social studies teach- 
er’s need to recognize and understand the social realities of the society in 
which he teaches, It should be stressed that this is not to be construed as 


a rejection or disparagement of the other two factors. They are indis- 
pensable parts of the whole. 


Analysis of Society 


Social realities emerge from an analysis of society. This analysis will 
disclose those social factors of which the teacher should be cognizant. 
The analysis also indicates dominant trends in society. The direction of 
these trends gives an indication of societal objectives. ` 


Objectives 


Education of the y 


` oung is one of the major social institutions of anv 
society. 


Social institutions are the organized means by which society at- 
tempts to realize its basic ambitions, desires, and goals. These constitute 


1 William A. Van Til, A Social Living Curriculum for Postwar Secondary Education: 
An Approach to Curriculum Development through Centers of Experience Derived 


from the Interaction of Values, Social Realities, and Needs. bli l 
dissertation (Ohio State University, 1946). a. 
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the objectives of society. Educational objectives arise out of societal 
objectives. 


Curricular Content 


The sum total of human experience—past and present, direct and vi- 
carious—cannot possibly be included in the curriculum. Only those ele- 
ments deemed most effective in reaching desired educational objectives 
can be selected for inclusion. The curriculum builder is unav oidably faced 
with the necessity of establishing some process of selection for determin- 
ing the scope and extent of his curricular content. 

Once the various curricular materials and activities have been selected, 
they must be organized into manageable and teachable categories. Among 
the many possible forms of organization are those based on separate sub- 
ject categories, fused courses, units, contracts, core, and various modifica- 
tions of each. 

Regardless of what curricular content is selected and how it is organ- 
ized, it must be taught in some kind of sequence. It cannot all be taught 
at one time or at one grade level. There may be theoretical justification 
in permitting each teacher and class to decide on what areas of the cur- 
riculum they will investigate and at what grade level, but practical con- 
siderations dictate the need for mapping out at least some broad areas of 
responsibility at differing grade levels so that there will not be time-wast- 
ing duplication or socially harmful voids in the students’ learnings. This 
step constitutes the grading of curricular content. 


The Learning Process 


Probably in no other area of the curriculum has there been so much 
research and experimentation as in that of the learning process. From out- 
moded faculty psychology and theories of mental discipline educational 
psy chologists have moved to the use of more precise measuring instru- 
ments that deal with specific attributes of learning under more rigidly 
controlled conditions. The results of their investigations have tremen- 
dous significance for learning in the social studies. Research dealing with 
the field theory of learning, for example, suggests the need for more em- 
phasis on critical thinking in the social studies curriculum. 


The Teaching Process 


Thus far we have dealt separately with the learner and the learning ex- 
periences deemed desirable for him. The teaching process is the catalytic 
agent which facilitates interaction between the two. In this process the 
teacher is aided by mzaterials—textbooks, pamphlets, maps, globes, models, 
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realia, etc.—and by methods. Even the most scholarly teacher employing 
the most modern materials is forced to use some kind of transmitting pro- 
cedure between himself and the learners so that the students indeed ac- 
complish what he intends for them. 


Evaluation 


How far did the students advance toward the achievement of the objec- 
tives of social studies instruction? In what ways can the teacher improve 
the effectiveness of his instruction? Evaluation should provide reliable 
and valid indications on these questions. Evaluation must be carried out 
with a clear perception of over-all objectives: societal, general educa- 
tional, and those especially relating to the social studies. 


3. REVISING THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


It is obvious that the curriculum must change. It must slough off those 
elements that have become useless; it must alter its emphasis to fit new 
conditions; and it must add those new elements that have become an in- 
tegral part of the society in which it functions. While these general 
principles of curricular changes are clear and acceptable, their specific 
application to a given proposal is not so clear. A large number of citizens 
may declare that Latin is outmoded and should be discarded from the 
curriculum; a vigorous minority may argue for its retention. Even more 
controversial is the discussion as to what content shall go into the social 


studies. The actual revision of the curriculum is thus b 


eset with many 
problems. : 


Social Changes and the Curriculum 


All admit that social changes occur, but there is consider: 
of opinion as to their significance for the schools. Some cx 
schools should revert to the more academic kind of co 
stituted the curriculum of bygone years. Others stress 
of our cultural heritage and place little emphasis on conten 
ments. Another group insists that contemporary developments furnish 
the problems about which the school program should Beak Aid: the 
mere preservation of past achievements is no challenge to a Blowin een: 
eration, Still another group would have the schools t 3 leading role 
in building a new society. As protagonists of a new order the schools 
would emphasize social problems, proposed solutions, and the m Idi of 
attitudes favorable to social experimentation, : Rut 
sca i a eon group would admit disadvantages in the too 
l ptance of its viewpoint. The preservation of the social heritage 
is of fundamental importance, but if the schools are too cautious and fol- 


able difference 
yntend that the 
mtent that con- 
the transmission 
porary develop- 
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low too far in the rear of the procession of advancing knowledge, they will 
fail to preserve even the heritage. To place too great emphasis on the 
contemporary setting is to lose sight of the significant solutions of the past. 
Attempts to build a new social order may involve some degree of disloyalty 
to the existing order; such attempts tend to reduce education to the ques- 
tionable process of molding preconceived, and possibly unsanctioned, at- 
titudes; the children are thus receiving, not the social heritage, but the 
untried plans of inexperienced visionaries. 

On the other hand there are certainly some merits in the contentions 
of each group. The preservation of accumulated skills, discoveries, and 
inventions is not only a duty but an imperative obligation, resting in part 
upon the schools. This aspect is recognized by all groups. There would 
seem to be sound psychological and pedagogical reasons why the schools 
should so condition pupils that they not only will not oppose, but will 
gladly accept social improvements when they appear. 

Whatever philosophy or attitude one may have with respect to the wis- 
dom of curricular changes, one must accept the fact that in America we 
do believe in constant efforts to improve the curriculum, From a prac- 
tical standpoint, then, the problem is one of extent and not of direction 
or policy. 


The Extensiveness of Curricular Changes 


How frequently and how thoroughly should the curriculum be re- 
written? Those who are most disausfkd with it believe that the exist- 
ing one should be discarded and a completely new one constructed. Those 
who assume this attitude believe that existing curricula fail to embody the 
most essential elements, and that too little attention is given to student in- 
terests, capacities, and limitations. They would therefore insist upon a 
thorough reconstruction. 

Those who believe in revision rather than reconstruction point to the 
difficulty of selecting the most important elements, to the slow rate of 
fundamental changes, and to the disadvantages for the student of radical 
changes. The student who begins his studies under one curriculum should 
be allow ed to secure whatever values it may contain. Drastic changes may 
seriously i impair his progress, and he may lose altogether the opportunity 
of acquiring certain skills or of studying certain units or subjects. What- 
ever changes are made should be put into effect in such a way as to avoid 
the disruption of the programs of pupils in school. It is also easy to over- 
emphasize the significance of recent developments. What appears to be 
of tremendous i importance today may sink into comparative insignificance 
tomorrow. Hasty changes are in danger of introducing ephemeral ele- 
ments. Time furnishes about the only reliable test, and even a decade is 
too brief a period in which to construct a wholly new curriculum. It is 
probable that no complete reconstruction should be effected in less than 
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a generation. Moreover, it is possible to adjust the curriculum by revision 
rather than by reconstruction. 

Whether or not the weight of argument is entirely on the side of re- 
vision rather than reconstruction, the fact is that a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction has not been and will not be made. Familiarity with existing 
divisions and organizations of knowledge, inability of any group to make 
a new synthesis of knowledge, and years of experience with traditional 
curricula combine to dictate revision rather than complete reconstruction. 

The extent of change is not indicated, however, by saying that the 
curriculum shall be revised rather than reconstructed. Revision may 
amount merely to adding a few recent topics and a few additional refer- 
ences, or it may mean a thorough overhauling of a subject or even the 
fusion of two or more subjects. And it is possible to effect very thorough- 
going revision within the limits of subject boundaries. In fact, within the 
social studies the trend of curriculum revision is in the direction of large, 
logically organized, and psychologically appealing units, which may or 
may not involve the utilization of material from other subjects, So the 
word “revision” is quite elastic and susceptible of various interpretations. 


Who Makes the Curriculum? 


Who should construct and revise the social studies program? For years 
the leadership was assumed by the historians, who declared not only what 
should be taught but also in what grade it should be taught. From time 
to time the historians received some assistance from other icc scientists. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the school program should faithfully 
reflect the systematically organized bodies of knowledge from which the 
contents are drawn, the social scientists merely did what everyone as- 
sumed they should do. As soon, however, as education became critical 
and somewhat objective, the educators began to regard the domination 
of the social studies curriculum by the social scientists as undesirable. 
It appeared that the social scientists were too conscious of the ulti- 
mate standard of scholarship, and were too little inclined to respect 
the immaturity of the pupils. They tended to emphasize the content on 
to minimize method and the learning process. They visualized well- 
informed citizens and were impatient with the process that educators de- 
clared Was necessary to achieve the desired results. In brief, the social 
Scientists represented the adult approach and were not students of children 
or of the learning process. There seems no doubt as to the essential valid- 
H i these criticisms, and the pronouncements of the n S aa on 
the Social Studies concerning methods, tests, and curriculum construction 


I . 5 . A . 
g 
demonstrate that the major counts against the social scientists as cur 
riculum makers are still true. 


The rise of the scientific m 


S ovement in education, with į 
the learning process and upo par pee os 


n the characteristics of boys and girls, led to 
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the development of the notion that educators should make the social studies 
program, Assuming that the major problems of the social studies, as well 
as all other studies, were primarily those of pupil ability, the selection and 
arrangement of materials, and methods of teaching, the educators boldly 
assumed the leadership in making the curriculum, They realized, how- 
ever, that the making of a social studies program was a serious and com- 
plicated undertaking, one that could not be completed without research, 
investigation, and experimentation, consequently, they undertook a serious 
study of the whole field and practice of education; they made numerous 
studies and investigations of the curriculum and demonstrated the need of 
constant revision. They had also the advantage of being in a position to 
envision the entire school, which placed the social studies within the 
whole program of studies. They forced the issue and indicated their de- 
termination to assume the responsibility for the curriculum. Whatever 
errors they may have made, they cannot justly be charged with indiffer- 
ence or inactivity. They were faced with a curriculum problem that 
demanded action. The social scientists had not solved the problem; perhaps 
the educators could. 

Within recent years, however, the grave defects of curriculum making 
in the social studies by educational experts have become apparent. Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that a “curriculum expert” could make or di- 
rect the making of a curriculum in home economics, science, mathematics, 
or the social studies, they inevitably placed major emphases upon adininis- 
trative arrangements, committee procedures, and external paraphernalia, 
and upon the supposed needs, desires, and interests of pupils. The bro- 
midic shibboleth about “teaching boys and girls instead of history” was 
used to obscure the vision and confuse the issue. This attitude led to the 
minimizing of content and to the stressing of organization, to the inten- 
tional and ostentatious crossing of subject lines for the sake of crossing 
them, and to the many activities and projects that became ends in them- 
selves. 

The results of curriculum making by educational experts were fre- 
quently quite unsatisfactory. Courses of study consisting of illogical out- 
lines, unsystematic connections, insignificant details, trivial activity lists, 
and omnipresent lists of alleged objectives appeared in considerable num- 
bers. Many of them violated the principles of coherence, proportion, and 
emphasis. At least a few school systems had the good judgment not to use 
such courses, and saved appearances by announcing further revisions. 
One of the most unfortunate results of curriculum making in the social 
studies by educators was the development of unbounded faith in “curricu- 
lum experts.” The notion that an “expert” who knew procedures and 
techniques, but not necessarily the content of the subject or field, could 
make or direct the making of all kinds of programs was an unfortunate de- 
lusion that assumed national proportions, and it is a delusion from which 
we have not yet been altogether freed. 
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Coordination Among Teachers, Social Scientists and Educators 


An increasing number of persons are reaching the conclusion that Hi 
revision of the social studies program by either the social scientists or the 
educators is a blunder from the standpoint of both scholarship and educa- 
tion. The disadvantages of revision by either group are obvious, and is 
enormous advantages of cooperation between the two groups are equally 
obvious. The crux of the difficulty in bringing about this cooperation 
seems to be the question as to who should initiate the work and who should 
assume the final responsibility for the result, It would seem that teachers 
who are both social scientists and educators should assume the leadership, 
coordinate the contributions of other social scientists and other educators, 
and pass judgment upon the final product. It is, of course, difficult to 
obtain proficiency in the social sciences and also in education, but there 
are probably a few such individuals in every large school system. They 
should assume the leadership and enlist the aid of social scientists and edu- 
cators. Fortunately, there are some indications that this procedure will 
henceforth become more popular. This principle of cooperation between 
educators and social scientists has been endorsed by the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the 1930’s, by the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges in the 1940’s, and most recently by a joint committee 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and the National Council 
for the Social Studies.2 Through the impetus of increased grants for re- 
search and experimentation in the social studies, such cooperation is be- 
coming more frequent and almost a continuous procedure. : 

It is now clear, however, that the days of curriculum making by social 
scientists are over. They had their day and proved their inability or un- 
willingness to see the distinction between the social sciences and the social 
studies, between scholarly, adult materials and teaching materials, between 
adult standards and student capacities, between scholarly content and 
ingredients for growth. It is equally clear that general educators and 
curriculum experts cannot make the social studies program, even though 
they may make suitable programs in arithmetic, English, science, and 
languages. Thus the task which should have enlisted united, official action 
by social scientists and general educators has been neglected. The atti- 
tudes of suspicion, scorn, and contempt have led, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, to the assumption of curriculum making by the social studies teach- 
ers themselves, 

The assumption of leadership in curriculum ma 
constitutes an educational revolution. For decades 
the social studies teacher respectfully waited to be 
when to teach it, Slowly he perceived that his advi 


king by the teachers 
» Or even generations, 
told what to teach and 
sers did not understand 
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the implications of their advice. At last he realized the situation and as- 
sumed the responsibility. 

Curriculum making by teachers has resulted in a diverse and unsyn- 
thesized program. Old courses have been overhauled, trimmed, and re- 
organized; dozens of new elements (see Chapter Eight) have been ad- 
mitted; units on all levels of difficulty and varying from a concentrated 
study of trucks to a summary of Europe in the Middle Ages have appeared 
by the thousands; courses of study, teachers’ guides, and programs of an 
inclusive or a fragmentary nature have also appeared by the thousands. 
Freedom and inexperience have resulted in fragmentation and diversity. 

The present status of the social studies curriculum is perplexing even to 
the constant student of the field; to an impatient outsider it appears to be 
a kind of educational anarchy. Before any hasty conclusions are drawn, 
however, the conscientious person will seek to understand the situation by 
appraising the background causes and by waiting to see what the teachers 
can and will do. The old uniformity of subject labels and grade allocations 
is gone. Endless experimentation is the order of the day. 

Curriculum making by social studies teachers has unquestionably pro- 
duced some valuable results. Teachers have become better scholars; they 
know more about boys and girls than any previous generation; they have 
a better understanding of the learning process; they are better students 
of contemporary affairs; they select more appealing curricular materials; 
they are more keenly aware of the desirability of evaluating their work in 
terms of the changed behavior of students. It remains to be seen whether 
they can do what the social scientists and general educators failed to do. 


Procedure in Curriculum Revision 


The making of a new program or the revision of the existing one should 
never become a mechanical process. The suggestions or procedures that 
educational literature affords should be utilized and adapted for local use 
rather than appropriated wholesale. The local committee must assume 
the responsibility and proceed with the full assurance that it is engaged in 
a professional enterprise that no one else can possibly complete. 

If the social studies program in a particular system is to be revised, what 
provisions should be made for effecting the result? There are two prin- 
ciples which should be recognized and observed. They are: (1) The re- 
sponsibility for revising the curriculum must be definitely placed in the 
hands of one person or of a small committee. (2) Every member of the 
staff should participate in the work. 

The most logical person for the chairmanship of the curriculum com- 
mittee is the head of the social studies department or the director of social 
studies. The position of director or coordinator of social studies has 
been established in many schooi systems in lieu of a supervisor. If the 
director has charge of the social studies throughout the entire system from 
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Grades 1 to 12, he is in an ideal position to assume leadership. If the re- 
vision is to be confined to the secondary school, the head of the depart- 
ment is the logical person to initiate the work. In any case the one wha 
assumes the leadership should be a person whose work and interests are 
in the field of the social studies. 

In a small system every member of the social studies department should 
be a member of the curriculum committee. Those who are most capable 
and willing should be appointed chairmen of subcommittees that are 
charged with the performance of specified tasks. In a large system it may 
be inadvisable to have all social studies teachers as official members, but 
everyone should participate by furnishing information in writing and by 
attending at least occasional meetings at which the work is discussed. 

The employment of an outstanding social scientist or of an outstanding 
educator may be of some value, but the employment of one person who 
combines the two qualifications would be of more practical value. A 
consulting director who has the freedom and resources to call for the 
special services of other helpers is probably desirable if the system can 
afford the additional cost. The concentration of responsibility and general 
participation are the principles which should be followed. i 

Assuming that a curriculum is to be made, let us see what steps are 
necessary. There are a number of ways in which to revise a curriculum, 
No one can select the best way with any assurance of accuracy. In order, 
however, to reach tangible results, some definite steps must be taken. 
Specific plans must therefore be drawn up and used as a basis for launch- 
ing the work. Modifications may have to be made, but they do not de- 
stroy the value of original plans. Recognizing, then, the tentative and 
somewhat general nature of such plans, let us nevertheless list those steps 
that seem to be necessary. They may or may not be taken in the order 
indicated, and it will be clear that several of them will of necessity be 
taken concurrently, ` 


Step 1 Secure the consent and interest of every member of the faculty 
or department. Some of the shortcomings of the existing program should 
be pointed out and some values of a new one should be made evident. 


Step 2 Secure administrative consent, interest, and support. This step is 
fundamentally desirable not only in order to secure whatever appropria- 
tions are necessary, but also in order to insure the acceptance of the re- 
vised program. The principal and superintendent can also offer valuable 
suggestions, especially in regard to local feelings, customs, and resources. 
Administrators can also furnish valuable help in adjusting the Social stud- 
ies program within the framework of the whole system, In fact, without 
administrative support it is more than doubtful that any thorough roing 
revision should be undertaken, ; diii. 
Step 3 Decide on the scope of the rev 


ision. Is it to apply to all the grades 
or to only a subdivision, such as the fea 


junior high school? Is it to apply 
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to all the schools in the system or is it to be an experimental curriculum 
for one school only? The answers to these questions will, of course, de- 
termine much of the subsequent procedure. 


Step 4 Decide upon the extent of the revision. No formal organization 
or administrative consent would seem to be necessary if the revision is to 
consist of merely adding a few topics, revising a few units, and adding a 
few references. The committee should find out if it is obligated to stay 
within the limits and to follow the general framework of the existing cur- 
riculum, or if it is to produce a fundamentally different program. A 
clear-cut answer to this problem will settle many subsequent issues. 


Step 5 In the light of the decisions as to scope and extent, set an approxi- 
mate time limit for the appearance of the new program. This is a difficult 
problem to face. Many committees have avoided it, with the result that no 
program was ever completed. It is perhaps better to reach an incomplete 
and somewhat unsatisfactory result than to reach no result whatsoever. 


Step 6 Work out a plan of organization. What are the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the chairman? Can he devote full time or a specifically allotted 
portion of his time? Can a regular or part-time consultant be employed? 
How many subcommittees shall there be and what shall be the duties 
of each? Shall there be a steering committee or council to advise the 
consultant and chairman? Shall each teacher be an official or unofficial 
member of the committee? The organization should be as simple as pos- 
sible, but it should provide for the centering of responsibility and for the 
allocation of functions. 


Step 7 Work out a plan of procedure. Shall the consultant and chairman 
draw up a general plan or shall a subcommittee initiate it? How shall 
the work be divided among the chairman and subcommittees? Shall there 
be regular or called meetings of the council or steering committee? Of 
the whole committee? Care must be taken that the obligations laid upon 
the teachers be not too heavy. On the other hand, their participation 
must be extensive and frequent enough to insure understanding and 
sympathy. Several of the following steps will indicate some definite ways 
in which every teacher can participate. 


Step 8 Survey the school. Secure definite information concerning total 
enrollment, enrollment in the various social studies, class size, attendance 
records, age distribution, mental ability, economic and social status, health 
records, and any other matters that might throw light upon the question 
of a suitable curriculum. Review the studies on adolescents and try to 
visualize a program that is both appealing and suitable. The major charac- 
teristics of adolescents are better known and more specifically charted 
today than at any previous time. The committee should avail itself of this 


increased know ledge. 
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Step 9 Survey the existing curriculum carefully and thoroughly. Explore 
the present provisions for both vertical and horizontal integration (see 
Chapter Six). It is probable that neither the high school teacher nor the 
elementary teacher will have any definite idea of what the other is doing. 
It may surprise some social studies teachers to learn that the English 
teacher, the mathematics teacher, and the science teacher are vitally con- 
cerned with some topics and problems that had been regarded as the ex- 
clusive obligation of the social studies. The committee cannot assume 
that the existing course of study, no matter whether it is local or state, 
is the real course pursued in the classroom. A rather thoroughgoing 
survey of textbooks, supplementary readings, workbooks, notebooks, and 
teacher practices will have to be made if the committee really expects to 
know the present status of the curriculum. 


Step 10 Survey the work of other systems. Examine courses of study 
and instructional materials. Definite and brief summaries of pertinent 
suggestions, units, and approaches should be prepared for the whole com- 
mittee. A reasonably wide acquaintance with courses of study, and an 
intimate knowledge of a few of them, will increase interest and facilitate 
the work, The survey of other systems should be done accurately and 
thoroughly but not exhaustively, One way to wreck the work of a cur- 
riculum committee is to center its study for too long a period upon the 
work of other committees. Wholesale borrowings and loss of interest in 
the local problem will follow too much study and use of other programs. 
On the other hand, if an existing course of ‘study seems to be adequate, 


there may be no valid reason for not adopting it and suspending the effort 
to produce a local curriculum. ‘ 


Step 11 Review the research studies in the field of the social studies cur- 
riculum. This is not a big task and should not occupy the committee for 
any great length of time. The studies that are of fundamental value are 
not very numerous, but many significant sidelights, helpful techniques, 
and suggestive devices will be discovered. The review of research can be 
carried out expeditiously by allocating various studies to subcommittees, 
who make systematic reports and furnish mimeographed syntheses of 
pertinent findings. This step is valuable not only for the specific result 
which it may achieve, but also for the stimulation and training which it 
will afford the committee. The bibliographies in this book contain cita- 
tions that will facilitate the finding of research studies, i l 


Step 12 Survey social trends and current d 
of seeing what new aspects or topics of national, state, or local significance 
should be included. The review of research iS will PoE re pared 
the committee for this step by furnishing techniques and by Ges erti- 
nent literature. Too much time, however, can easily be s ent on ae. re- 
liminary step. The members may readily become lost 3 Sond or 


evelopments for the purpose 
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engrossed in content and forget their original purpose of making a cur- 
ticulum for a particular school. 


Step 13 Make a survey of local resources. This will involve a combina- 
tion of a social survey, a census of industry, a geographical analysis, and a 
historical survey. This is one of the most important steps and should be 
undertaken with tact, energy, and resourcefulness. The chairman and 
consultant should prepare a careful and detailed plan. The survey should 
result in making every member of the committee keenly conscious of the 
educational possibilities of the local environment. Too many teachers 
operate as though their school were in a typical city rather than in a 
particular city; consequently, they do not modify, adjust, and localize 
their instruction. Such teachers are also likely to ignore the fact that 
rich resources in the way of industry, art, geography, government, and 
history are near at hand; and the utilization of this rich laboratory does not 
necessarily involve frequent field trips and extensive visits. If the local 
resources and facilities are inventoried carefully, the resulting curriculum 
will far more likely be adjusted to the city, county, or district for which 
it is intended. The program will thus gain in pedagogical efficacy as well 
as in fundamental significance. 


Step 14 Make a survey of the available resources and equipment of the 
school. The library should be examined, classroom books reviewed, maps, 
charts, and globes listed. See that the needed materials are ordered in 
time to insure their availability when the new program goes into effect. 


Step 15 Prepare the outline of an ideal program. The committee that has 
taken the preceding steps has already gathered many ideas and has doubt- 
less formulated, at least tentatively, many parts of ‘the program which it 
would like to see in operation. It is well to utilize these unformulated 
but sincere ideas. Ask every member of the committee to prepare a gen- 
eral outline, with the major headings and principal subdivisions noted, 
of the program that he would like to see tried out. The outlines should 
cover every grade for which the new curriculum is intended. Few details 
should be given, but the outlines should be full enough to insure that 
every member has secured a bird’s-eye view of the whole program and 
also some realization of the entire project. It may be possible to syn- 
thesize the outlines into a composite that will have very definite values. 
Even though the outlines furnish little practical guidance, they will prob- 
ably serve a useful purpose in the training of the committee. 


Step 16 Decide upon objectives (Chapter Four). An attempt should be 
made to distinguish between social and educational objectives, although 
the latter will necessarily reflect the former. Within educational objec- 
tives select and list those which belong to the social studies. The study of 
objectives should be thorough and inclusive, but it should reach a realistic 
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and practical conclusion. There is little merit in lists of philosophical 
objectives unless they are translated into tangible form. After having 
taken the preceding steps, it should be possible to be both specific and 
realistic in stating objectives. A survey of social objectives should provide 
the framework within which the educational objectives will be found, and 
the educational objectives will provide the framework within which the 
objectives of the social studies will be found. 

The formulation of objectives is a fundamental step, but it can easily 
become a winding maze to which there is no end. Everyone knows that 
the teaching of understandings and skills is an inescapable objective. For 
practical purposes there seems to be no reason why informational content 
should be listed in detail under objectives; such outlines constitute the 
curriculum itself. A list of basic skills can be formulated without undue 
debate. The problem of attitudes and qualities will require somewhat 
more extensive consideration, but it should not be continued beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. The social setting inevitably dictates some 
attitudes, such as respect for property, faith in democracy, and toleration 
toward religion. The making of long, detailed lists of desirable qualities 
and attitudes has only indirect value for a curriculum committee. A rec- 
ognition of the fact that the committee can formulate and state, but not 


actually determine, the objectives may facilitate the completion of this 
step. 


Step 17 Determine the procedure to be used in selecting materials (Chap- 
ter Five). If the course in civics for Grade 9 is to be revised, the com- 
mittee should survey principles and techniques and decide which ones 
seem most promising. The result might be a decision to utilize, for ex- 
ample, (1) the existing course of study, (2) a combination of five text- 
books, (3) the recommendations of national committees, and (4) two 
designated research studies. The synthesis from these sources ought to 
be made without encountering insuperable obstacles, Modifications in 
the results obtained by such a procedure should be made cautiously, but 
the judgment of the entire committee, enlightened by an intimate knowl- 


edge of the local situation, should perhaps take precedence over the re- 
sults of the procedure. 


Step 18 Decide upon principles of grading ( Chapter Seven). The gen- 
eral framework of grading may be already fixed, but the irernitice should 
assume the liberty of considerable shifting within the general jan Per- 
haps the three most valuable principles or techniques that can » applied 
are (1) experience, (2) vocabulary studies, and (3) the results a ae 
bes WA of rae cae may result, for example, in the elimination of 
tA on’s financial plans from the seventh-grade American history, or 
the economy of the pre-Civil War South” from the eleventh-grade 
American history. Grading is not, and apparently never can oe a 
very objective procedure. In fact, our increased knowledge of dividual 
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differences and varying rates of mental development indicates that grad- 
ing for groups will always be, at best, a mere approximation. 


Step 19 Decide upon the plan for organizing the materials (Chapter Six). 
The organization of the materials will have great effect upon both grading 
and selection. In practice, therefore, Steps 17, 18, and 19 must be con- 
sidered as simultaneous rather than seriatim. The question of subjects or 
some form of fusion will have to be answered. The results of certain re- 
search studies seem to favor some form of integration, but others of equal 
significance indicate that the subjects are susceptible of all the improve- 
ments and advantages that are claimed for integration. The attention 
which will be given to chronology, biography, and social groups must also 
be decided; and finally the form of internal organization, such as topics, 
problems, a units, will have to be determined. If some definite and sus- 
tained form of integration with another field, such as the Language Arts 
or natural sciences, is to be prepared, the members of other departments 
should be on the curriculum committee. 


Step 20 Decide as to the contents of the revised program. Shall it contain 
a mere outline, or shall it contain (1) expanded and detailed subdivisions, 
(2) projects and problems, (3) questions, (4) references, and (5) sug- 
gested methods and devices? The inclusion or exclusion of these features 
may depend as much upon the availability of funds as upon their sup- 
posed value. 


Step 21 In the case of a revision and especially in dealing with content 
subjects, a set of symbols may facilitate the procedure for making changes. 


D = delete 
N = new units, sections, and items 
Mx = maximize. Expand the present treatment 
Mn = minimize. Lessen the extent of present treatment 


Step 22 Appoint a committee on form and style. Many programs are not 
only unattractive but poorly arranged and difficult to read. In view of 
the efforts required to construct a revised program, it seems highly de- 
sirable to give careful thought to clear style and attractive arrangement. 


Step 23 Inaugurate the new program with enthusiasm. Its merits should 
be emphasized, and every teacher should be persuaded to give it a hospi- 
table trial. Opportunities for reading and studying it should be provided 
as far in advance of its inauguration as possible. Apparently good pro- 
grams sometimes fail to function because of the indifference or ‘latent op- 
position of teachers. Every effort should be made to insure an earnest 


and conscientious trial of the new program. 


Step 24 Evaluate the program (Chapter Thirty-one). The new course 
should be tentatively accepted as worthy of trial. A definite program of 
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evaluation, including methodically recorded reports, checklists, and tests, 
should be set up in order that the new curriculum may be measured on 
sound bases. It should not be condemned and discarded on the basis of 
traditional preferences and impressionistic judgments. 

This is one of the most difficult steps, for the curriculum is only one 
of many factors that determine educational results. In fact, the complete 
isolation and evaluation of the curriculum is not possible. Intelligence, 
equipment, teaching methods, and factors beyond the school all affect the 
results. In evaluating the curriculum the teacher must guard against 
crediting or blaming it for results that are caused by other factors. Even 
if the curriculum could be isolated, the techniques of evaluation are inade- 
quate for measuring much more than the most obvious outcomes. In spite 
of these difficulties tentative conclusions can be reached, and the com- 
parative value of two topics or units can be ascertained approximately. 


Continuous Revision 


Much has been said in recent years about continuous revision. Some 
students of the curriculum would say that formal provisions should be 
made for continuous revision. Every teacher recognizes the desirability 
of freedom to alter the course of study by omitting some parts, modif ying 
others, and adding still others. A formal organization for continuous re- 
vision would therefore seem to be unnecessary. The conscientious trial of 
a new program calls for some degree of stability. A constantly changing 
program cannot really be put into effect, and certainly it can never be 
taught effectively or evaluated accurately. ¥ 

After a competent committee has conscientiously prepared a new pro- 
gram, it should be put into effect long enough for its merits as well as its 
defects to become apparent. Such a policy does not prevent attention to 
current developments, nor does it involve rigid adherence to the new 
program; it does provide for giving it a fair and unhampered trial. If 
the new program has been properly made, it will provide for minor modi- 
fications. Thorough revisions should therefore not be necessary verv 
often, If continuous revision means the constant modification of details, 
within the framework of the new program, it is an acceptable policy. If 
it means a constant shifting of content, with its inevitable disruption of 
teaching methods, it is an unwise policy. 
een revision is an educational necessity. Formal inventories of 
ec 
Spal ote r i er that the curriculum function 
RAPET i must be made. In spite of these facts, however, 
ee at Paoa Er UAA the importance of such revisions. The edu- 

t n the hands of many agencies. The home, the 
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enormous influence upon the child. Educators are therefore forced to 
explain that they are not wholly responsible for his development and 
training. And within the school the curriculum is only one of several 
factors that influence educational outcomes. Materials, methods, equip- 
ment, the spirit of the school, and the personal characteristics of the fac- 
ulty are in many ways as determinative of the results as is the curriculum. 
These facts should not be used as excuses for the perpetuation of an out- 
moded curriculum, but they may be recalled to temper one’s faith in the 
results that will follow a revised program. 


4. GROWTH OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Rise of National Committees 


Beginning in 1892, various organizations of national scope started the 
practice of surveying existing curricula, deciding upon desirable modifica- 
tions, and recommending a more or less specific program to the schools. 
Since these organizations were, for the most part, composed of serious and 
professionally minded persons, their reports soon came to be highly re- 
spected and widely accepted. 

‘These national organizations usually appointed a committee to study a 
particular problem or aspect of the curriculum. The report of the commit- 
tee was then accepted and published by the organization. In this manner 
the National Education Association and the American Historical Associa- 
tion have exerted tremendous influence on the social studies curriculum 
by making specific recommendations on subject matter to be taught at the 
secondary school level. Other organizations whose influence has been felt 
on selected segments of the curriculum are the Association of American 
Geographers, the American Economic Association, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Political Science Association, and the American Sociological 
Association. 

The reports of these national committees have varied greatly in quality, 
extent, and influence. Some of them were the result of brief committee 
discussions; others involved research and experimentation over several 
years. Some of the reports appeared as brief notes buried in the official 
organ of a relatively restricted organization, others appeared i in convenient 
form and outlined at considerable length a definite program; still others 
appeared in various volumes and syllabi. The influence of the reports has 
varied from a well-nigh universal acceptance to almost complete neglect. 


Committee Reports 


Because of its personnel and functions, the National Education Asso- 
ciation has naturally taken a leading part in the construction of school 
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curricula. From its founding in 1857 it followed the practice of endors- 
ing certain proposals and opposing others. Its committees reported on 
various subjects, such as the teaching of history, the founding of a national 
university, and the making of courses of study, In July, 1892, the as- 
sociation decided to undertake a more extensive and formal study. Ac- 
cordingly the Committee of Ten was appointed to study and report upon 
secondary curricula. 

The report of the Committee of Ten recommended that American, 
English, Greek, Roman, and French history be taught in the schools, that 
formal government be taught in the high schools, that political economy 
be taught not as a separate subject, and that some one period of history 
be selected for intensive study. As a result of this report the number of 
courses in American and English history increased, and a few schools in- 
troduced French history and the intensive study of a particular topic. 

The most influential report ever prepared in the field of social studies 
curriculum was published in 1899 under the sponsorship of the American 
Historical Association. The program suggested by this Committee of 
Seven became the predominantly accepted pattern for most schools until 
at least the 1920's, and many school curricula even today reflect the in- 
fluence of its recommendations. The recommended courses were the 
following: 


Grade 9 Ancient history, consisting of a brief survey of ancient nations, 
fuller attention to Greece and Rome, and a consideration of the 
early Middle Ages up to 800, 814, or 843 


Grade 10 Medieval and modern European history, from 800 to the present 
time i 


Grade 11 English history 
Grade 12 American history and civil government 


. The Committee of Five, appointed by the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1907, supported the 1899 report. Its principal suggestions were to 
transfer English history from Grade 11 to 10 and to place comparatively 
more emphasis on modern history at the expense of medieval history. 
The influence of this committee’s report on the curriculum, however, 
was minor. 

In 1912 the National Education Association created the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. It was composed of seven- 
teen committees, fourteen of which were concerned with the various high 
school subjects. The Committee on Social Studies consisted of twenty- 
one members, thirteen of whom were in public school work. In its pre- 
liminary announcement it declared that the social studies were to be con- 
cerned with community problems as well as history. Its first formal 
publication, The Teaching of Community Civics, issued in 191 effected 
radical changes in the teaching of civics. on 
Wie eh syek a fer committee aga issued as Bulletin No. 28, 1916, 

tdies in Secondary Education. Perhaps the history 
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of American education affords no other instance in which so unpretentious 
a booklet has wielded so great an influence upon the curriculum, Its major 
recommendations were as follows: 


Grade 7 Geography, European history, civics 

Grade 8 Geography, American history, civics 

Grade 9 Civics, economic and vocational, and economic history 
Grade 1o European history to 1700 

({ European history since 1700 (1 or 4 year) 


Grades A ; 
a 4 American history (1 or 4 year) 


11 and 12 | UN 
| Problems of American democracy 1 or 4 year) 


The revolutionary recommendations were (1) the new course in 
“Problems of democracy—social, economic, and political,” and (2) the 
full year’s course in American history, for the schools chose the full rather 
than the half year. 

The report restored the National Education Association to a position 
of leadership. It gave currency and respectability to the phrase “social 
studies.” It went far toward destroying the notion that school subjects 
must faithfully and fully reflect the scholarly bodies of materials from 
which they are drawn. It did much to popularize the needs of pupils and 
to emphasize the desirability of providing for pupil growth rather than 
of merely storing up information for the future. It demonstrated that a 
national committee could safely recommend new and relatively untried 
courses. And it had considerable effect in loosening the rigid control which 
the colleges exercised over the high schools by means of entrance re- 


quirements. 


The Commission on the Social Studies 


A committee consisting not only of historians but of social scientists, 
educators, and psychologists was visualized by some leaders in the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1926. These leaders sensed the expanding 
nature of the social studies and realized that a catalogue of history 
courses, such as previous committees had recommended, would not meet 
the new conditions. Plans for study were drawn up by Professor A. C. 
Krey of the University of Minnesota, and the investigation by the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies was launched in 1929. The Commission 
consisted of sixteen men with Professor Krey as chairman. 

Contrary to the procedure of several previous committees the new 
Commission decided to survey, study, and test, as well as deliberate, be- 
fore preparing a report. It employed several persons to prepare memo- 
randa, make and administer tests, and gather materials for the persons 
designated to prepare volumes for the report. i 

The investigations soon yielded a mass of data. Many of these reports 
and studies could not be published because of their vast extent and limited 
appeal. Many others, although useful and temporarily necessary, were not 
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suitable for publication. The task of the Commission was therefore to 
synthesize the findings into convenient volumes for the Report. In- 
cidentally, it should be noted that the word “Report” refers to the whole 
series of volumes and not merely to the Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions. Speakers, critics, and even reviewers have sometimes erroneously re- 
garded the Conclusions as synonymous with the whole Report." 

The report, consisting of fifteen volumes and the Conclusions, appeared 
between 1932 and 1937. A so-called sixteenth volume, Howard K. Beale’s 
A History of Freedom in American Schools, appeared in 1941. Other 
topics dealt with in the various volumes included civic education, the 
relation of geography to the social sciences, social foundations, the social 
studies teacher, tests and measurements, and methods of teaching. 

The Commission Report appeared during a period of economic distress 
and educational unrest. Previous reports of learned organizations were 
received somewhat willingly and appreciatively by school people. Ap- 
pearing before the scientific movement in education had reached any 
great proportions, these reports found a receptive hearing. The day of 
humble acceptance, however, had passed, and the Commission Report met 
a critical reception from school people. Professional educators asserted 
their right to pass judgment. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that all types of criticisms were made of the Report. Most of them tended 
to center around one of four points, the “frame of reference,” “collec- 
tivism,” tests, and the lack of a definite program for the schools. 

The Commission described and analyzed the contemporary situation. 
The philosophy, viewpoint, or attitude revealed in this analysis was desig- 
nated as the “frame of reference.” The phrase seems to ‘have annoyed 
readers and commentators, and the Commission was accused of deserting 
scientific objectivity and of setting up a rigid set of principles that it 
undertook to thrust upon the schools. The “frame of reference” was thus 
interpreted as an attempt at direct indoctrination. 

In describing the highly integrated economic life of today, the Com- 
mission used the word “collectivism.” The word was interpreted as prov- 
ing that the Commission was “radical,” “socialistic,” or “communistic,” al- 
though the critics could not decide as to whether the word “collectivism” 
described, prophesied, or advocated. 

The sharp criticisms which the Commission made of tests called forth 
ears mots 
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pupils, (4) that it had next to no evidence to justify its denunciation of 
homogeneous grouping, and (5) that all the valid criticisms of objective 
tests applied with equal force to essay examinations. For fuller discussions 
on these points the reader is referred to the articles cited at the close of 
this chapter. 

School people in great numbers lamented the omission from the Re- 
port of some type of program. Many of them felt that whatever good 
arose from it would tend to disappear because it found no embodiment 
in a curriculum. On the other hand, some agreed with the Commission 
and said that teachers should write the detailed program in accordance 
with some such general pattern as the one that had been furnished. All 
agreed that further efforts had to be made. 

In contrast to the unfavorable criticisms of the Report, several writers 
praised it highly, and even the critics conceded that it contained some 
good points. The favorable comments were, however, less extensive and 
also less specific than the criticisms. The central tendencies of favorable 
comments concerning the Report seem to have centered around its at- 
tempt to elevate the teacher, its enlightened social viewpoint, and the in- 
terpretation of the place of the school in the social order. 

The Commission stressed the need for highly competent teachers, well 
trained in subject matter and sensitive to their obligations to society. In 
order to secure such teachers they must be assured of adequate pay, 
reasonable tenure, and social responsibility. The Commission called upon 
the teachers to form a strong and vigorous organization through which: 
they could effect the improvement of their profession. 

The Commission was accorded hearty words of commendation for its 
demands for an improved social order. The plea for economic justice 
and a high order of public service appealed to many as proof that the 
teaching profession could become an influential factor in American life. 
The “frame of reference” was endorsed as a competent and inclusive 
statement of high social ideals. 

The exact status of the schools in the social order is always a perplexing 
problem. It is one on which the Commission expended energy effectively. 
The Report shows how the schools not only can serve society but how in 
the long run they can make society. 

The Commission took an inclusive view of its task. No previous com- 
mittee had considered the whole social framework or undertaken to eval- 
uate the possible services of the schools in relation to society. No previous 
report extended over such a range or presented so much material. And 
perhaps of equal significance, no previous report called upon the teachers 
to meet the challenge of the situation by study and thought. The Re- 
port presented materials, indicated the issues, furnished some broad guid- 
ing principles, and called upon the teachers to take the specific steps to 
make the materials effective. The value of the Report is not to be found 
in its ease of application but in its effects in stimulating teachers to view 
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their task in a broad way, to appreciate tendencies and trends, and to 
adapt their work to the changed and changing situation. 

A quarter of a century after its appearance the Report can be looked 
upon in perspective as a reflection of its times. It displayed flashes of 
humanitarian and educational brilliance amid its visionary dreams of a 
new social order. There is a touch of irony in the fact that a popular 
critic of social studies teachers in the 1950's had to delve back into 
the Commission Report and use various out-of-context passages as means 
of supposedly proving the radical tendencies of social studies teachers. 
What was tolerable liberalism in the 1930’s became heretical radicalism 
in the 1950's. Here was grist for the mills of congressional investigating 
committees. 

But the final effect and evaluation of the Report still rest with the social 
studies teachers of the United States. There are many evidences that they 
have sensed the problems, issues, and opportunities referred to in the Re- 
port and are meeting the challenge. 


The Regents’ Inquiry 


In 1935, the Board of Regents of New York authorized an inquiry into 
the cost and character of education in that state. With a generous grant 
from one of the foundations the staff, headed by Luther Gulick, was able 
to survey nearly every aspect of education including administration, 
health, adult training, motion pictures and radio, work programs, teacher 
training, and the curriculum. The report appeared in twelve volumes 
published by McGraw-Hill Company of New York. 

The elementary survey was in charge of Professor Leo Brucckner of 
the University of Minnesota, and the secondary survey was directed by 
Professor Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard University. For the survey 
of the elementary program of the social studies the inquiry employed 
Edgar B. Wesley and Howard E. Wilson. Wilson alone was responsible 
for the survey of secondary social studies, 

Wilson’s report, published in 1938 under the title Education for Citizen- 
ship, is perhaps the most complete picture of the social studies program 
of a particular state which has ever been made. His report deals with 
objectives, pupil personnel, the curriculum, methods, equipment, examina- 


tions, and teachers. And, perhaps of greatest importance, it includes 
numerous and specific recommendations. 


Wilson found that the high school students in N 
somewhat better informed on current events than pupils generally, that 
they did not know much about international affairs articularly the 
Far East, and less about community affairs. The Dalene, of New York 
State seemed to be deficient in interpreting maps and graphs ajd in locat- 
ing information. They gave evidence of evading responsibility and leader 
ship. Two thirds of the students read newspapers regularly; the average 
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student went to a movie a week and read two books a month. Students in 
large cities outranked those in smaller ones. 

Wilson found that the curriculum stressed information and neglected 
the development of social competence, study skills, and school activities 
beyond the classroom. Most of the schools were undemocratic, and few 
of the teachers participated in community affairs. The state system of 
examinations fostered cramming. Ninth- grade civics and American history 
seemed to contribute most to student progress. The formal teaching of 
current events did not seem to be measurably successful. Students in 
larger communities had more liberal attitudes than those in smaller ones. 

Other volumes of the Regents’ Inquiry also touched upon the social 
studies field, and the entire report has generally been regarded as having 
national significance. It stimulated curriculum revision in New York and 
probably did much to publicize the desirability of establishing closer 
relationship between school and society. 


Report on American History 


Of major influence in one subject was the Report on American His- 
tory, written by an identic committee appointed by the National Council 
for the Social’ Studies, the American Historical Association, and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Stung to action by the charges 
of the New York Times that American history was not being learned 
adequately by students and that schools were not requiring a sufficient 
number of courses in American history, the historians and teachers moved 
to appoint a committee to survey the situation. 

During the summer and fall of 1943 the committee, under the joint 
chairmanship of Guy Stanton Ford and Theodore C. Blegen and the 
directorship of Edgar B. Wesley, made studies and prepared a Report.‘ 
By means of a test the committee demonstrated that the study of history 
should result in the development of generalizations, the recognition of 
trends, and the acquisition of an understanding of movements and inter- 
pretations, rather than the memorizing of specific facts. The report proved 
that public school pupils were exposed to an average of three and a half 
courses in United States history. It showed that our national history was 
not being minimized or neglected in spite of the rise in importance of the 
social studies field. It called for the better preparation of teachers and 
outlined a minimum program. 

The Report contains the most specific lists of minimum content ever 
recommended by a national committee. It listed the persons, dates, events, 
and skills that should be taught in the middle grades, in junior high 
school, and in senior high school. These specific facts were presented as 
social, and not as psychological or pedagogical minima. Further, the Re- 
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port suggested the chronological periods’ which should be emphasized on 
each level. These periods and the lists of minimum contents were de- 
signed to eliminate the duplication that the Committee found existed 
among the courses on the three different levels. 

This Report has five unique features. (1) Unlike almost all previous re- 
ports on various subjects, it asserted that no additional school time should 
be devoted to the subject, in this case, American history. (2) The Com- 
mittee not only did not ask for further legislation requiring the taking 
of American history, it demanded the repeal of such laws as had already 
been passed. (3) It recommended specific minima for the curriculum, 
(4) It boldly proclaimed the freedom and professional competence of 
teachers. (5) It was the first instance of official, professional cooperation 
on terms of equality between an educational group and a social science 

. group. 

The Report has had considerable influence. Its lists on minimum con- 
tent provided specific guidance for textbook writers and teachers. There 
is evidence that this recommendation has been widely adopted. The public 
was reassured that its national history was not being neglected. The news- 
papers, including the New York Times, gave the Report hearty endorse- 
ment. The statement of objectives was unusually vital, the enumeration 
of history agencies beyond the classroom was illuminating, and the 


generally constructive nature of the detailed recommendations promoted 
the cause of American history. 


Other Influential Publications 


While the official reports of social science and educational organiza- 
tions greatly influenced the social studies curriculum they were by no 
means the only influential publications. A number of other publications 
deserve mention. 

The Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, which appeared in 1923, was devoted to the social studies 
curriculum, Among its major contributors were Harold Rugg, Ernest 
Horn, L. C. Marshall, and H. C. Hill. This yearbook reflected the grow- 
ing realization of the rise of the social studies field. In the Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook, 1927, Parts I and II, Harold Rugg argued vigorously for a 
synthesis of the social studies subjects. While his specific proposal has 
never been accepted, his work had enormous influence in coalescing the 
subjects into a field. In 1933 the Society devoted its yearbook to the 
teaching of geography. Specific and concrete in nature, it had extensive 
influence on that subject. The Society’s yearbooks on reading (1937, 1948) 
1949), on the growth of children (1939, 1944, 1947), on intelligenda 
(1940), on measurement (1946), on learning (1942, 1950), on the comi 
munity school (1953), and on the social studies in the elementary school 
(1957) have also affected the teaching of the social studies. i 
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H. C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools (1926, 
1931), started the unit on its road to popularity in the elementary as well 
as in the high school. I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education 
for Social Competence (1948, 1961), reported the extensive findings of the 
Stanford Social Education Investigation carried out in ten school systems 
in the western part of the United States. The Social Studies and the Social 
Sciences (1962), jointly sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the National Council for the Social Studies, has evoked con- 
siderable discussion and examination of the curriculum. Along with these 
factors it has tended to raise the academic sights of curriculum builders. 

A few of the yearbooks of the National Council for the Social Studies 
have also been influential. The Third (1934) and Twenty-sixth (1955) 
dealt with the curriculum; the Seventeenth (1946) and Thirty-first (1961) 
with American history; the Twentieth (1949) with world history; the 
Twenty-fifth (1954) with world affairs; and the Twenty-eighth (1958) 
with the social sciences. 


Project Social Studies 


This report of factors influencing the social studies curriculum would 
not be complete without mention of Project Social Studies launched by 
the Cooperative Research Branch of the United States Office of Education 
in 1962. The Project emerged as a recognition of the importance of the 
social studies in the school curriculum. It was prompted to a considerable 
extent by social studies educators who felt that a dangerous imbalance in 
the total curriculum was possible with the current emphasis on science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. Under the terms of the Project the 
Office of Education is encouraging experimentation and research in the 
social studies along three broad lines: (1) basic and applied research, 
(2) curriculum improvement, (3) developmental activities (such as exper- 
imental designs, evaluative instruments, and theoretical models), (4) dem- 
onstration of new educational techniques or procedures, (5) contracts for 
small-scale research on educational problems, and (6) university-based re- 
search and development centers. 

Initial grants under Project Social Studies provided for the establish- 
ment of Curriculum Study Centers at the University of Minnesota, Har- 
vard, and Carnegie Institute of Technology. The Minnesota program is 
concerned with an examination of the total social studies curriculum, kin- 
dergarten through grade 12, and with the preparation of experimental in- 
structional materials. The Carnegie program is conducted in cooperation 
with certain schools in the Pittsburgh area and concentrates on social stud- 
ies for the academically talented in the secondary school. The Harvard 
program deals especially with critical thinking skills for junior high school 
students. The Curriculum Study Centers are expected to operate for at 
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least five years in developing and refining their programs. The results of 
their investigations plus the other research carried out under the auspices 
of Project Social Studies should provide curriculum builders with an au- 
thoritative body of knowledge about the social studies curriculum. It re- 
mains to be seen what impact this will have on actual practice in the class- 
room. 
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3 ANALYZING CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


1. THE NEED FOR SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


Among the more significant social realities that have developed sng 
the Second World War are the following: (1) the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, (2) the on-going operation of the United Nations, and (3) H 
active participation of the United States in various regional alliances, mili- 
tary and economic. Any current social studies curriculum that does not 
take into consideration these realities is as out of date as a pre-War auto- 
mobile. To insure that the curriculum keep abreast of our ever-changing 
society it is imperative for the social studies teacher to analyze comen 
porary society. This social analysis, tempered by a consideration of stu- 
dent needs and basic values, provides the foundation on which the social 
studies curriculum is built. 

The school is society’s agent to appraise, select, and transmit its culture 
to the on-coming generation in such a manner as to realize the greatest 
possible values for the boys and girls who receive the heritage. This is 
something of a routine function in the case of teaching such skills as read- 
ing, solving mathematical problems, and learning how to use the basic 
elements of communication. But it is a highly complex and complicated 
matter in the field of human emotions, achievements, and institutions. It 
is therefore desirable and necessary for the social studies teacher to be a 
student of contemporary society. ; 

The contemporary scene presents a threefold challenge: understanding 
it is an objective; the degree to which it is understood serves as a stand- 
ard of insight; and third, it provides much of the content of the social 


studies curriculum. History provides the time depth, the vertical measure 


of society, but the contemporary social sciences supply the horizontal 


spread. In his period of pre-service preparation the social studies teacher 
has presumably secured an insight into society’s past; only by continuous 


study can he maintain his understanding of the world today. Thus the 
repeated anal 


ysis of contemporary society isa professional necessity. 

Every citizen is to some extent a student of society. He has experiences, 
does some reading and talking, and ponders the problems of the nation 
and the world. He tries in an unplanned and unsystematic way to keep 
abreast of what is going on. The social studies teacher should do all these 
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and more. With his training and with his professional obligations resting 
upon him, he needs to have a planned and inclusive technique for making 
systematic analyses of social trends, international developments, and 
changes in social institutions. 

While society expects the school to study, understand, and correctly 
interpret and reflect its urges and desires, it does not expect it to per- 
form the task by itself. Other agencies exist for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing and transmitting culture. The family preceded the school, and in spite 
of its diminished role in modern society it still performs important func- 
tions in health, affection, economics, character and personality develop- 
ment, and recreation. The church contributes its efforts toward the pres- 
ervation and transmission of beliefs and codes of conduct. Business and 
industry play large roles in teaching the accumulated skills and techniques 
which characterize modern society. The press, radio, television, books, 
magazines, public forums, and social groups also contribute to the edu- 
cation of the young. The government itself plays a large role, not only in 
exercising controls and rendering services, but also in preserving the 
achievements of the past. With all these allies to help him, the social 
studies teacher need not feel that he alone is responsible for the entire task 
of preserving and augmenting our culture. In fact, these other agencies 
not only help, they sometimes serve as frustrating checks upon the teacher. 
Impatience or resentment against their existence, however, is evidence 
that the teacher has not made the correct analysis of the nature of public 
opinion and of the necessity of accepting social changes. Thus the teacher 
must recognize, cheerfully or reluctantly, that he is conditioned by social 
realities. So he needs to analy ze society in order to recognize the limita- 
tions as well as the opportunities of social and educational progress. 

Scholars and social leaders have repeatedly lamented the failure of 
teachers to sense social needs and trends. Not understanding social proc- 
esses and not knowing national purposes, teachers have often had to accept 
the interpretations of others, many of whom were likewise unprepared to 
make such analyses. In the absence of an understanding of social trends, 
teachers cannot chart a clear and direct course for the ‘schools. Thus the 
schools may lag behind social progress, jump ahead of it, or go off on 
peripheral by-paths. 

There have been a number of social changes which have affected 
American society. Many interpret these changes as clear mandates for 
revising the school curriculum. Various writers emphasize various changes 
that they regard as significant. Among these changes some of the most 
frequently mentioned are: (1) the transition from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial society, (2) the growth of urban population, (3) the mobility of 
our people, (4) the merging of diverse peoples and cultures, (5) increas- 
ing interdependence, (6) the changing or weakening of ethical standards, 
(7) the decrease in the functions of the family, (8) the enlargement of 
the community, (9) the organization of the United Nations, (10) growth 
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in world-mindedness, (11) the lessening of empires, (12) the role of the 
United States in foreign relations, (13) the struggle of ideologies, (14) an 
increasing standard of living, (1 5) growth of automation, (16) the popu- 
larizing of knowledge, and (17) the vast increase in school population. 
Each of these changes has its direct or indirect implications for the cur- 
riculum. 

If teachers do not analyze society, they must inevitably accept an in- 
ferior status and teach what they are told to teach in the way they are 
told to teach it. Such teachers have failed to reach professional stature. 
Unless and until the teacher becomes a vigorous student of society, he 
will not understand the status, purposes, and functions of the school nor 
its relationship to society and to the state. It is highly desirable for the 
sake of society and of the schools that teachers participate in determining 
both social and educational purposes. 


Approaches to Social Analysis 


Every social studies teacher tries to understand the contemporary 
world because he is a citizen and because he needs such understanding 
in performing his professional duties. How can one proceed to study 
such a bewildering and changing entity as contemporary society? No one 
procedure or method is adequate. Several approaches must be synthesized 
into a formula, The following steps may be helpful in attaining some 
comprehension of today’s world and its problems. È 

1. The study of philosophy offers an over-all view of man’s problems. 
Broadly interpreted, this field covers the whole range of fundamental 
beliefs about reality, knowledge, and values; it examines social institu- 
tions, appraises civilizations, and studies the consequences of alternative 
beliefs or courses of action. The philosopher is the modern prophet who 
appraises and interprets. Since we all act on the basis of expressed or im- 
plied beliefs, philosophy assists in more clearly perceiving and articulating 
these beliefs. È = y 

a History provides a well-known and a specific approach to under- 
standing society. The social studies teacher is familiar with its values and 
its possibilities. History is not only a tale that is told but a record with 
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best that were ever produced, but they are accurate indices of present be- 
havior, beliefs, ambitions, and ideals, The teacher who wants to know how 
people feel, why they behave as they do, and why nations adopt certain 
policies can find illumination in literature. 

4. Some students of society think that the types of recreation, enter- 
tainment, and amusement which a people adopt are significant indications 
of its character. The quality of television programs and motion picture 
films, the popularity of games and sports, and vacation practices are all re- 
garded as true revelations of the tastes and ideals of the people. Whether 
these aspects are basically significant or not, they do reflect the enormous 
changes which are occurring in American life. 

5. ‘Technical and scientific adv ances are frequently stressed as the truest 
index of a people’s capacity and ambitions. The bewildering number of 
inventions and the rapid changes which they bring about in daily living 
may constitute a problem mahe than afford an explanation, yet the teacher 
who wants to understand social conditions will have to know something 
of bpe developments. 

. Economic development affords one of the best hallmarks of the status 
E a people. Whether they live in self-contained villages or have a truly 
national economy indicates the stage of progress w hich | they have reached. 
The division of labor, the regional specialization of agriculture, the inte- 
grated network of finance, and the enormous flow of goods and services 
both foreign and domestic are striking characteristics of industrialized 
countries. Whether the whole world will be or should be industrialized 
is a vital issue. The social studies teacher can supplement his study of these 
economic aspects by direct experience. Many of the phenomena are 
tangible and obser vable. 

Te Changes i in social institutions offer a perennial challenge to the stu- 
dent of society. The family, church, government, and school originate in 
human needs; ‘they assume functions and acquire structures. Human needs 
change rapidly, however, and so social institutions must be modified to 
meet new conditions. This series of adaptations is not an act but a process. 
Laments over changes in the nature, structure, and functions of institutions 
are as futile as the changes are inevitable. Whether society advances or 
regresses, it unquestionably changes. The social studies teacher can ob- 
serve changes in the functions of the home, industry, and community; by 
recalling his additional duties, he can also realize that the functions of the 
tp are changing. 

. A final approach to the study of society is afforded by government. 
of all human institutions it has probably undergone the most thorough 
and complete change. From the Jeffersonian concept of laissez faire to the 
modern welfare state is a long step in both ideology and practice. When 
the density of population i increases, the number of laws also increases; and 
when the individual is restrained and regulated in his battle with nature, 
he inev itably holds the restrainer responsible for providing him with the 
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returns which he might have gotten by his own efforts. Books describe 
these changes, the citizen has observed them, and the social studies teacher 
must understand, describe, and explain them. 


A Technique for Identifying Current Issues 


Contemporary society is bewilderingly complex. No mechanical or 
quantitative technique will provide an intelligent key to understanding. 
The social analyst therefore needs to observe social conduct in all its 
manifold ramifications. The novels, plays, poems, amusements, enter- 
tainments, fashions, customs, manners, standards, ideals, and conduct are 
significant manifestations of social realities. The person who would under- 
stand contemporary trends and developments must be something of a stu- 
dent, a poet, a philosopher, and a prophet. 

The social studies teacher can scarcely meet these exacting standards, 
but he can evolve a practicable formula for recognizing and selecting the 
most important contemporary trends and developments. Fortunately such 
a technique is available; it consists of the selection of problems or topics 
on the basis of (1) frequency of mention and discussion, (2) social action, 
and (3) financial expenditures. 

The issues and problems which are significant are bound to elicit re- 
peated and extensive discussion. The teacher can easily identify, either in 
an impressionistic or systematic manner, those which evoke discussion. 
This discussion can be measured in terms of frequency and extent, the 
latter being reflected in length of discussions, space allotment, and dura- 
tion. If a particular topic or issue receives repeated and prolonged atten- 
tion in public speeches, on the radio, in conversations, and in books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, it is obvious that it is one of vital importance. Thus 
it is apparent, even without making a statistical count, that the United 
Nations and its agencies receive prolonged and extensive discussion. For 
securing a rather inclusive list of issues, one can easily run a frequency 
count of topics or issues as they appear in discussions, and select those 
which receive most attention. 

The second step in the technique of selecting significant issues consists 
of applying the criterion of social action. Such action is demonstrated by 
petitions, resolutions of organizations, and most significant of all, by the 
official action of legislatures, commissions, courts, and other governmental 
agencies. Thus it is obvious that the United Nations and its agencies have 
evoked numerous instances of social action. Organizations have been 
formed to promote the cause of the United Nations; others have passed 
resolutions of commendation and support. Congress has passed many bills 
to authorize American participation in its affairs. It seems clear, therefore, 
that on the basis of social action, the United Nations is a vital topic. 

The third step in the technique consists of ascertaining some idea of the 
amount of money that is spent for a particular cause. Public contributions 
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afford a kind of index to what people think is worth while. Grants from 
foundations reveal the causes which experts regard as worthy of support. 
Even more significant i is an appropriation by an official agency such as a 
legislature or Congress. On the basis of the criterion of expenditure the 
United Nations and its agencies emerge as one of the most important is- 
sues of recent years. 

Each step in the technique serves as a check on the other two. By apply- 
ing them one can ascertain the major topics of the contemporary world. 
The followi ing list may have suggestive value for curriculum makers who 
are trying to ‘identify the major problems of the world. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


1. Crises in the Middle East 13. The Rise of Regional Blocs 
2. China’s Role in World Affairs 14. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
3. Rivalries for the World’s Re- 15. Conflicting Ideologies 


sources 16. Armaments: The Road to Peace 
4. Too Many People in the World? or War? 
5. Maintaining Civil Liberties 17. Emerging New Nations 
6. War: Inevitable or Dispensable? 18. Turmoil in Latin America 
7. Race Relations and Minority 19. Where Can Immigrants Go? 
Groups 20. Economic and Political Coopera- 
8. American Foreign Policies tion in Europe 
9. Removing Barriers to World 21. Erasing Illiteracy in the World 
Trade 22. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
10. Nuclear Energy: Threat or ganization 
Promise? 23. Is Organized Labor Responsible? 
11. Trouble Spots of the World 24. Big Business: Menace or Benefac- 
12. United Nations: Forum or Gov- tor? 
ernment? 25. Health: A World-wide Problem 


2. STUDENT NEEDS AND THE CURRICULUM 


The Nature of Adolescence 


The social studies teacher is concerned with boys and girls, the majority 
of whom are in the transition stage of adolescence. They have already 
made great progress: they have learned a language; they have acquired a 
complicated set of social patterns; they have developed physically, emo- 
tionally, and intellectually; they are in the process of acquiring a person- 
ality. In these transition years they become conscious of their inade- 
quacies, their immaturity, and their unrealized yearnings; so it is a period 
of change and anxiety. 
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Several basic developments occur in the period of adolescence, which 
may be regarded as approximating the ages from thirteen to eighteen. 
Most obvious is the rather abrupt burst in physical growth. Increased 
height and weight are the most easily observed phenomena. hese changes 
sometimes occur at an uneven rate and the adolescent feels that his feet are 
too big, his arms too long, or his height is disproportionate to his weight. 
Sexual development transforms the boy or girl into a potential man or 
woman. The voice changes, and a stammering, awkward self-consciousness 
sometimes takes control of the youth. 

While individual youth grow at different rates and vary in the extent 
of the seriousness of this period of upheaval, most of them have a vague 
but inarticulate realization of the changes which are occurring and the 
problems which are encountered. The organs of the body do not all grow 
in unison; the bones and muscles sometimes seem unadjusted to each 
other; the body may be temporarily too big for the heart, resulting in a 
tired feeling. The youth exhibits strange postures, gaits, and mannerisms. 
The appetite is irregular and eating between meals is frequent. As the boy 
and girl advance in age these irregularities tend to disappear. By the age of 
eighteen the typical adolescent has taken on most of the characteristics of 
an adult, 

In spite of its changes and stresses, adolescence is usually a period of 
above-average health. Fads, mannerisms, and eccentricities seem to be out- 
Jets rather than symptoms. The typical girl is usually a year or two ahead 
of the typical boy of the same age in physical and emotional development. 

Accompanying the physical changes are varied and complicated emo- 
tional developments. The early adolescent is restless and often unstable, 
given to moods and fantasies. He spends more time by himself and vacil- 
lates between bursts of confidence and of resentment against attempts to 
draw him out. Adolescents tend to assert themselves and resent restraints. 
Sometimes they develop an attitude of resentment toward parents and turn 
for counsel to other adults. They assume a nonchalant sophistication in 
order to conceal anxieties about their growth, their normalcy, their future, 
and their defections from the perfectionist ideals which they sometimes 
envision. They develop interests in the Opposite sex and tend to form inti- 
mate and loyal friendships. Girls exhibit periods of excessive talking and 
crying and are extremely sensitive concerning their appearance. Anxious 
about their ability to succeed in the adult world, adolescents nonetheless 
resent suggestions and pressures toward that outcome. While some of these 
emotional characteristics are not peculiar to adolescence they usually ap- 
pear more rapidly than in other periods of life. About the age of eighteen 
the typical boy and girl have emerged from the period of rapid change and 
move slowly toward the full maturity of adults. 

While the social studies teacher should be a student of adolescence in 
order to recognize the behavior of boys and girls, he is not expected to be 
a specialist in the physical and emotional changes which are involved in 
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growth. He should, however, be more thoroughly grounded in the as- 
pects of their social development. 


Criteria of Social Development 


The objective of the social studies is to prepare students for intelligent 
membership in society. In such a society the individuals will know how 
to harmonize their own welfare with that of society. Thus the social 
studies inescapably assume the dual purpose of creating well- rounded, 
richly endowed personalities and of building an integrated society. The 
two purposes must not only be reconciled; each must be described in 
terms of the other. They are “obverse sides of the same entity. So it matters 
little whether one starts with the individual or with society, for each is 
cause and each is effect; they constitute an endless cy cle. 

Since modern American youth comes into an already established society 
it is well to ask what its standards and expectations are. These standards, 
although subject to change and improvement, are temporarily guideposts 
for individual development. 

Society expects the individual in: 


A. Economic matters 
1, To engage in socially useful work 


2. To contribute to society at least as much as he receives 
3. To succeed but not at society’s expense 

4. To demonstrate occupational competence 

5. To acquire the typical conveniences of life 

6. To live within his means 

7- To use resources intelligently 


B. Political matters 
1. To respect the law 


2. To respect the major American institutions 

3. To participate in civic affairs 

4. To pay taxes 

5. To defend the nation against attacks 

6. To accept the traditional aspects of democracy 

7. To respect the civil rights of others 

8. To criticize the government and advocate changes 
9. To be informed concerning political affairs 

10. To understand and accept laws and regulations 


C. Social matters 
. To believe in and promote progress 


To participate in community life 

3. To observe the requirements of courtesy and safety 
4. To claim his rights 

5. To assume his responsibilities 


n 
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. To enjoy recreation and entertainment 

. To have at least a minimum of schooling 
. To accept social customs and practices 

9. To accept ethical and moral standards 

10. To accept basic ideals 


on 


D. Personal matters 
To keep himself presentable 


. To stand by his family and friends 

. To maintain a normal personality 

. To have at least a minimum of information 

. To maintain high ethical and moral standards 
. To assume his share of labor 


ss 


w 


au p 


These are some of the major adult standards of American society. For 
adolescents the standards should be stated in terms of progress rather than 
complete achievement. 

In preparing to mect the standards of society the adolescent should be 
making progress in: 


A. Personal development 

. By acquiring good habits 

2. By maintaining health 

3. By preparing himself for a vocation 
4. By analyzing himself 

5. By cultivating the emotions 

6. 

7 


By developing his capacities 
By assuming his share of responsibilities 

8. By preparing to found a home 

9. By respecting members of the family 

10. By demonstrating interest in art, music, or literature 

B. Social development 

1. By being considerate toward others 

2. By respecting all races and groups 

3. By believing in the dignity of man 

4. By practicing the exchange of ideas 

5. By realizing the interdependence of individuals and nations 
6. By participating in group procedures 

7. By appreciating the values of cooperation 

8. By accepting democratic procedures 

9. By recognizing social as well as personal values 
10. By understanding social changes 
11. By learning the practices of courtesy and consideration 
12. By respecting the beliefs of others 
13. By realizing the need of social controls 
14. By being both a leader and a follower 
15. By knowing who can render special services and help 
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16. By making his contribution to group welfare 
17. By developing an interest in civic and political matters 


C. Intellectual growth 
1. By solving problems 


2. By acquiring the skills of communication 
By developing a scientific attitude 
By distinguishing between the significant and the insignificant 


wp w 


By gaining a perspective on social realities 

6. By expanding his areas of interest 

7. By expanding the areas in which intelligence operates 
8. By realizing that the government is an agency 

9. By learning how and where to secure information 

10. By adopting social codes and standards 


Components of Social Development 


In order to achieve a satisfactory level of social development the adoles- 
cent must have certain specified components. These may be regarded as 
ascribed rather than achieved elements. Neither the individual EE 
nor the family, nor society is able to alter fundamentally these ascribed 
components. The principal ones deserve brief consideration. 


1. Heritage. Fortunate is the child who has the start of a goodly in- 
heritance, one which frees him from the taint of disease and the predispo- 
sition toward weaknesses. While the line between nature and nurture 
is hard to discern, it is generally recognized among the educators that 
ancestors have some effect upon the capacities and potentialities of the 
offspring. 


2. Ability. The psychologists have postulated different kinds and types 
of intelligence. Thorndike lays some stress upon social, as differentiated 
from mechanical and abstract, intelligence. Most teachers have identified 
students who seemed to secure greater recognition among their associates 
than the teachers were disposed to accord them. Such studenti naturally 
learn the techniques of human relationship faster and more successfully 
than their less endowed fellows. In some instances this social dev elopment 
reaches maturity very quickly while other students, slower in develop- 
ment, may eventually achieve a more complete social integration. 


3. Health and growth. While health is a combination of inheritance 
and social care, it is customary to associate it with growth and to regard 
the two as more or less determined by the initial start that the child re- 
ceives. Every teacher is aware of the fact that undernourishment, weak 
eyes, poor hearing, physical blemishes, and an abnormal rate of growth are 
important factors in social development as well as in achievement. Adoles- 
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cents so handicapped require the protective care of teachers to help them 
achieve acceptance by the other students. 


4. Maturation. One of the great allies of social development is the 
simple process of time. Even though children do not evolve through 
clearly discerned stages, they do achieve a degree of social acceptance by 
simply growing up. So attempts to hasten social development are fre- 
quently as futile as other attempts at premature presentation. [he normal 
adolescent will choose friends and gain acceptance among his fellows in 
proportion to his degree of maturation. 


5. Continuity. An uninterrupted continuity is an important component 
of social development. The absence of sickness and accidents enables the 
adolescent to make steady progress. The boy or girl who continues to live 
in the same house and neighborhood for a long period has some advantages 
in acquiring and holding friends and in maintaining status in groups. Con- 
tinuity is also promoted by an even, steady consistency in parental control. 


6. Socio-economic status. While the socio-economic status is not a per- 
manently ascribed component, its effect upon the adolescent is quite 
rigidly fixed by the situation as it exists during the critical stages of his 
development. The adolescent is keenly aware of the occupational status of 
his father, of how the family dwelling compares with neighboring houses, 
of the comparative size of the family income, of the standing of his parents 
in the community, and of the presence or absence of books, televison and 
other domestic furnishings. While family success does not insure normal 
social development for the children, it is an influential component. Other 
factors may offset or negate socio-economic status but they do not re- 
move its effects. ; 

> These six components lay the basis for social development. The direc- 
tion of this development, however, is determined by how well the family, 


a school, and society provide for the specific social needs of bovs and 
girls. i 


Social Needs of Adolescents 


The social needs of adolescents are numerous and v: 


j aried. The principal 
ones can easily 


be identified, and to some extent supplied by parents, teach- 
ers, and groups. The needs described below include some that are emo- 
tional as well as social. They are continuing needs which should be pro- 
vided throughout school years. They are the joint obligation of parents, 


teachers, interested adults, social institutions, and of society generally. 


They are not clearly se aar 
} y separated one from the other b verlap i ics 
fashion, ut over lap in duplicate 


1. Affection. 


g s 
Amon the earliest ocial needs of 
a child, affectio 


the adolescent continues to need this ingredient; and few 
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adults can be happy without it. The realization that someone loves and 
cares is a reassuring and heartening thought. Doctors have gone so far as 
to say that affection is actually medicine for a sick body. The parent nat- 
urally and almost inevitably loves his child, partly because he expends so 
much thought and attention upon him. Teachers may find it difficult to 
love all the students, but unless they do, they have a guilty feeling of hav- 
ing failed to perform their full duty by the child. Affection has become 
a greater need in a shifting and somewhat disorganized world, for these 
changes mean that few children receive much affection outside the home. 
It is therefore desirable that the school, being a residual institution, should 
supply the deficiencies which society has failed to provide. 


2. Security. Security in the early years consists of a sense of physical 
safety; a little later it grows into a sense of economic assurance. Blended 
with these primary aspects of security the grow ing child and the emerg- 
ing adolescent feel the need of social security in the sense of steady, un- 
wavering care and affection. Wrangling and bickering within the home, 
fractious and unpredictable behavior on the part of teachers or friends, 
and neglect by any associate disturbs the child’s sense of security. The 
development of a normal personality requires that the adolescent be as- 
sured of the continuance of his status. 


3. Self-assurance. All of the social needs of adolescents are not exter- 
nal. The need for self-assurance, while fed and nourished by circum- 
stances, must be to a large extent self-generated. Having confidence in 
others, seeing them achieve their purposes, the normal adolescent gradually 
perceives that he too is capable of undertaking and performing tasks. By 
the normal performance of their duties, by meeting situations with confi- 
dence and skill, adults unconsciously inspire adolescents with confidence. 
As he himself achieves tasks of increasing difficulty and complexity he 
gradually acquires the self-confidence that enables him to develop his full 
capacities. As noted below, this quality of self-confidence is closely inter- 
woven with achievement. 


4. Acceptance. Adolescents need to identify themselves with groups. 
They need to feel themselves as integral members, accepted, desired, and 
needed. They want te be typical units of the gang, not to stand out as 
deviates. Social acceptability is not only an achievement or a reward, but 
a vital social need. Yo secure acceptance the adolescent will conform, he 
will perform arduous feats. he will even do ridiculous and absurd things. 
While the adult may scorn some of these adolescent performances, he him- 
self will wear uncomfortable clothes, engage in wearisome activities, and 
attend tedious social functions in order to gain this coveted social ac- 
ceptance. 


5. Similarity. Children, adolescents, and some adults vearn to be like 
everyone else. In the animal world the extreme deviate is an object of piti- 
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less persecution. While human beings use more restrained methods, they 
too persecute anyone who departs markedly from the established norms. 
Censure and disapproval are applied in all areas, such as manners, actions, 
and beliefs. Only the stoutest hearted can ignore these pressures. So it is 
perfectly normal for the adolescent to want to be like his associates, to 
want to conform, to study to be like others. The desire for similarity is 
basically sound; it rests upon the realization, however dim, that common 
action requires the submergence of extreme deviations. 


6. Individuality. While adolescents want to be like their associates they 
also want to be themselves. This paradox is well exemplified in the adult 
world by the woman who wants a hat just like all the women are wear- 
ing, but she does not want a hat like any particular woman is wearing. The 
need for individual self-realization becomes stronger as the child advances 
in age. The parent or teacher who does not recognize this need will have 
some unpleasant experiences. It contains the force of a germinating seed, 
the strength of a growing tree. This urge can be called freedom, independ- 
ence, individuality, or self-assertiveness. However it is labeled, it should be 
sere and guided, for it is the potential power of the strong, forceful 
adult. 


7. Participation. It is not enough to be a member of a group; the ado- 
lescent must have a role. The psychologists have discovered that one learns 
by doing. For centuries children and adolescents have unwittingly per- 
ceived this principle. They learn how to become members of groups by 
performing as members. Observers learn something; participants learn 


much more and by participating they are promoting their own social de- 
velopment. 


8. Recognition. The youth needs to be a member of groups, to partici- 
pate in their activities, to identify himself with them, and to develop his 
own personality, In addition to all these he also needs the approbation and 
approval of the group. Group recognition of a feat of physical strength, 
of a dramatic role well played, of a skillfully made model, of any personal 
achievement is not just food for vanity but a necessary element in personal 
and social development. Teachers can do much to promote the custom of 
giving generous recognition to those who deserve and need recognition. 


b 9. Praise. Recognition should sometimes grow into overt and ungrudg- 
Nek prase: The old debate over the relative effectiveness of vewirds and 
Pines is closed. Reward has won an uncontested victory, The desire 
pees i oniy speeds the feet of we Olympic runner, it intensifies the 
Tak eVeRy individual who hopes for social approval. The teacher who 
pase ig im eh Bering rea bce 
) S ach expenditure. Sincere and 
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timely praise is not merely the demand of vanity or conceit; it is a funda- 
mental need in the normal growth of the adolescent. 


10. Achievement. In order to secure recognition and praise, the adoles- 
cent must have the self-confidence necessary to achieve something worthy 
of such rewards. Finding projects and activities for the purpose of enabling 
students to achieve is an important function of the teacher. Empty and 
ephemeral roles which call forth only a passing approbation are insuffi- 
cient. Achievements must have integrity and they must be of such a na- 
ture as to lead to the acquisition of permanent and transferable methods. 
Setting the stage for achievements is a fundamental obligation of the 
teacher. 


11. Status. The need for a desirable socio-economic status was discussed 
under “Component Elements of Social Development,” on page 64. Here 
the emphasis is upon an achievable social status. Whatever may be the 
student’s status at home, it is possible to alter it in school. The school 
should be so organized and administered that it provides opportunities for 
every adolescent to have a fresh start, unhampered by the limitations of 
previous backgrounds. Several studies tend to show that status within the 
school is merely a duplicate of the status already achieved in the com- 
munity; that the children from the prominent families secure the rewards, 
offices, and prizes offered in the school. These studies constitute severe 
indictments of the schools. Social studies teachers should see that school 
status is not earmarked for certain students, but that it is a recognition to 
be won by those who meet the conditions, whether they have community 
status or not. Status in the broad sense, however, does not consist of re- 
wards, offices, or prominence; it consists of the recognition of the posses- 
sion of desirable social qualities. This kind of status can be achieved by all 
normal adolescents, and teachers can do much to set the stage for those 
individuals who need desperately to overcome shyness and lack of self- 
confidence. Status is a vital ingredient of social development. 


12. Friendship. Probably no single factor is more fundamental in social 
development than friendship. It is a blend of personal and social elements. 
It cuts across the barriers of age, status, ability, and sex. It involves the 
interchange of loyalty, affection, and cooperation. Thus friendship intro- 
duces the requirement of altruism, enabling the individual to experi- 
ence the satisfaction of self-denial and the ethical value of preferring 
others to himself. As the number and variety of friendships i increase, they 
become more and more inclusive until finally by a series of repeated per- 
sonal experiences the individual comes to understand society and the peo- 
ple who compose it. Friendships can be, as Francis Bacon demonstrated 
long ago, opportunities for exploitation, or they can be, as Montaigne ex- 
plained, opportunities for self-development. The latter purpose is the one 
which is stressed in connection with social development. 
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13. Understanding. Adolescents are frequently disturbed and bewil- 
dered in their attempts to extract some kind of meaning out of life and out 
of the world in which they live. They are continually seeking direction. 
And when it is offered they are still not always clear as to which path they 
want to follow. They are curious, inquisitive, and truth-seeking. 

The thirteen needs described above by no means exhaust the list of social 
ingredients. They serve, however, as an enumeration and description of 
some of the major ones. In considering the development of a class or of an 
individual student, the teacher can use the list as a sort of glossary of the 
most frequently needed elements. From the descriptions he can secure 
some suggestions as to how to provide the required need. 

The realization of the needs of adolescents and some skill in supplying 
them are professional requirements. The teacher who studies the subject of 
social development knows that it cannot be promoted by mechanical tech- 
niques, that it is too complex and complicated to yield to any prescribed 
formulas. Prolonged, consistent, and thoughtful study and an attitude of 
willing helpfulness are the minimum requisites of professional competence. 


3. BASIC VALUES AND THE CURRICULUM 


Man does not live by bread alone. He is guided in his actions by a set of 
basic beliefs and values. These influence his thinking and his actions in the 
realm of political, social, economic, and religious affairs. His attitudes in 
regard to these affairs are a reflection of his beliefs. Since all of these areas 
are encompassed within the field of human relationships, they are matters 
of concern to the social studies teacher. ; 

A listing of some of the fundamental values of American society needs 
no elaboration here. The extensiveness of their treatment in the press, in 
literature, and in politics does not, however, detract from their validity or 
importance, Among these values are the following: d 


1. The dignity of the individual 

2. Maximum individual freedom consistent with the general welfare 
3. Equality before the law 

4. The capacity for self-government 


5. The ability to apply reason to the solution of social problems 
ó. Commitment to the democratic processes 


But these are general and abstract values on which there is practically uni- 
versal agreement. The particular significance for the social studies cur- 
riculum arises from the fact that various individuals and groups have 
conflicting viewpoints on the most desirable way for implementing these 
values. Those conflicting viewpoints condition a person’s analysis of con- 
temporary society. Bare facts do not speak for themselves; they take on 
meaning only within a framework of basic values. ; 

One illustration of the relationship of values to the curriculum is found 
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in a report of an army psychiatrist who studied cases of “brainwashing” 
among American prisoners of war in Korea. In general he levels a severe 
indictment against the American educational system for not acquainting 
most soldiers with the basic premises of American democracy and for their 
not being aware of what they were fighting for. He further charges that 
the American schools do not inculcate a proper attitude toward discipline 
and are remiss in not fostering more “good old-fashioned patriotism” 
among future soldiers. 

The validity of these charges is open to serious question. How may they 
be reconciled, for example, with a conflicting point of view to the effect 
that students should be encouraged to develop skill in critical thinking and 
suspended judgment? Regardless of what one’s position may be on this 
particular issue, it does serve to point out that the foundation on which a 
social studies curriculum is built must take into consideration the basic 
values that shape men’s thinking. 
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study, and (3) through written materials used by students. 


Mean, MARGARET, “Recapturing the Future,” Saturday Review, 46 : 10-13, June 1, 1963. 
Since the possibility of total destruction is the outcome of man’s fullest develop- 
ment of man, in a warless world we have to evaluate our needs and deeds to find 


political and physical equivalents for promoting our aspirations and concern for 
humanity. 


Taytor, Harorp, “The Liberal Inheritance and the Modern Mind,” Teachers College 
Record, 63 : 602-612, May, 1962. 
The need for intellectual liberalism to grow in quality and range of ideas to 
match the events of the world is the premise of this article. The role of the school 
in meeting this challenge via the teaching of critical thinking to all students so that 


they might become decision-making citizens would be the responsibility of the so- 
cial studies teacher. 5 


u s DEPARTMENT or Heart, Ebucation, axb We rare, New Directions in Health, 
lucation, and Welfare. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1963. 
A series of background papers on the tenth anniversary of the creation of the new 


çahineg post, Most of the articles also make predictions and projections into the 
1960's and 1970's on such topics as population, manpower, education, and welfare. 


4 OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. THE FUNCTION OF OBJECTIVES 


What is the function of objectives in education? Possibly one can se- 
cure some understanding of their place by seeing what function they per- 
form in ordinary life. If the typical citizen were asked to state his objec- 
tives he would be somewhat puzzled. When the request became clear he 
would probably list such items as paying off the mortgage, taking a trip, 
buying a new automobile, helping his neighbors, enjoying some music, 
holding his job, and saving up a little money. Ask a young couple to state 
their objectives in the rearing of children. After some scoffing at the re- 
quest they would probably declare their objectives to be the maintenance 
of the children’s health, teaching them to be good citizens and neighbors, 
training them to make a living, etc. The citizen and the parent seldom 
formulate their objectives, yet it would be erroneous to say that they have 
none. They assume rather than state them, and they would probably ridi- 
cule the idea that they should commit them to writing. In spite of the 
absence of realized or declared objectives, citizens and parents have rather 
vigorous ideas as to their ideals and purposes. Thus it appears that serious 
persons confronted with serious tasks neglect to verbalize their objectives. 

Members of some of the professions, notably lawyers and doctors, for- 
mulate codes of professional conduct. These are mixtures of objectives and 
standards. Teachers are extremely conscious of objectives and go to great 
length to write and rewrite them. Is the formulating of objectives an edu- 
cational necessity? 

True objectives must be general, idealistic, largely abstract, and to a 
considerable degree unattainable. Patriotism, courage, cooperativeness, 
understanding, and scientific thinking are true, even though intangible, 
objectives. They point the way; they continue as true objectives even 
though the student makes great progress toward them. They are not stand- 
ards of evaluation; they are not achievable, measurable goals. The so-called 
intermediate or temporary objectives are in reality standards by which to 
measure progress toward the objective. They serve as milestones and re- 
assure teachers and students that they are on the right road, that they are 
going in the right direction. Thus, knowing the main events leading to the 
Revolutionary War, learning to use the Readers’ Guide, or practicing 
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parliamentary drill are not objectives; they are milestones of progress on 
the road toward objectives. The general ability to read and to find ma- 
terials continues to be a beckoning challenge, leading the learner on toward 
higher standards and further achievements. 

The function of objectives is to point the way, to indicate ideals, to 
present challenges. Objectives which are easily or soon achieved are more 
likely to turn out to be mere standards of progress. The fact that objec- 
tives are idealistic, remote, and difficult is no reason why they should be 
vegarded as useless. The star is useful even though the mariner never 
reaches it. 

This analysis of the nature and function of objectives should not lead to 
the conclusion that the distinction which it draws should always be ob- 
served. The word objectives has too many connotations to be thus de- 
limited. Teachers and writers will go on referring to changed behavior, 
writing a theme, and acquiring information as objectives, No confusion 
need arise so long as one understands that these are practical rather than 
critical uses of the word. It seems, however, that some professional values 
accrue from a critical understanding of the meaning and function of 
objectives. 


2. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Educational objectives consist of those purposes which society approves 
but which can no longer be expeditiously achieved by the home or other 
social agencies. An educational objective (1) must have the approval of 
society or at least of some articulate groups; (2) must be susceptible of 
being achieved through instruction; (3) must propose tasks that are within 
the capacities of the school population; and (4) must be actually accepted 
and undertaken by the schools. If the proposed objective fails to meet these 
four conditions it may be the social objective of society as a whole, or of 
some groups within society, but it is not an educational objective. 

Educational objectives that contradict the prevailing ideas and wishes 
of society cannot long endure, and conversely, the schools cannot long 
ignore the manifest wishes of a reasonably large and articulate portion of 
the population, Educational objectives are those social objectives that have 
been selected for attempted realization through the schools. 

A valid educational objective is one that is susceptible of achievement 
through school instruction. This requirement does not imply that the 
objective must be susceptible of direct achievement, immediate or de- 
ferred, for achievement may come indirectly as a result of changed atti- 
tudes and habits. The schools would in vain undertake the Airect ond im- 
mediate solution of baffling social, political, economic, and technical 
a about which society itself has no clear notions or plans. Love 
aa saa YAR - but it would be a dubious educational 

, aus unworthy or insignificant objective, but 
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merely because it can be achieved so much more effectively by the home, 
All that the school could hope to do would be merely confirmatory and 
supplementary. The reform of criminal court procedure may well con- 
stitute a social purpose, but it can be only a remote or deferred educational 
objective. 

Educational objectives should propose ideals and tasks within the com- 
prehension of the students. There are objectives worthy of the attention of 
adult groups which are beyond the capacities and interests of students. An 
improved consular service, better methods of refining iron ore, or the 
relative merits of various psychological theories would scarcely serve as 
suitable school objectives. 

Many educational objectives are proposed for the schools but never 
accepted by them. Various patriotic groups and legislatures frequently 
demand that the schools accept certain objectives, and pressure sometimes 

causes the schools to avow such, but an objective cannot function until it 
has been woven into the curriculum and until school people actually en- 
deavor to achieve it. 

Objectives were originally selected on the basis of a simple observation 
of the needs of the situation. As the situation grew in complexity it was no 
longer easy to evaluate all the elements. The rise of measurement and the 
increased use of objective techniques led some educators to apply these 
methods to the problem of selecting objectives. Opinions were counted, 
space was measured, mentions were numbered, and various schemes were 
utilized to ascertain our educational objectives. However valuable these 
efforts might have been, they are no longer regarded as determinative. At 
best they are suggestive. The selection of an objective is an act of choice, 
and choice rests upon a philosophy, a sense of value. In the last analysis, 
even when numerical procedures are used, objectives must rest upon the 
composite judgment of those who participate in selecting them. 


Social Ideals and Educational Objectives 


The foregoing illustrations indicate that educational objectives are re- 
lated to the setting in which they are supposed to function; that they are, 
in fact, determined by the larger social objectives, which in turn grow out 
of the whole complex of the current civilization. Educational objectives 
are therefore not actually determined, except within rather narrow limits, 
by teachers and school administrators. It would be more correct to speak 
of them as being ascertained. 

The schools must, sooner or later, reflect the beliefs, aspirations, and 
hopes of the society that maintains them. Consequently social ideas, no 
matter how vague and inarticulate they may be at a particular time, have 
the potential possibility of determining both social and educational objec- 
tives. This doés not mean, however, that those social objectives which are 
already operative are the same as the prevailing educational objectives. In 
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many instances the two are quite distinguishable, but the schools p= 
scarcely set up a program or maintain ideals which are n y 
the society of which they are a part. Educational objectives > t ip 
the long run, be in conformity with but not necessarily identical with so- 
cial objectives. ' À be ee 

In fact the disparity between social and educational objectiv es is ere 
more apparent than real. Quite frequently the person who points to pki- 
he regards as an educational lag is contrasting school performance with â 
social ideal which he approves, whereas society as a whole has by no meang 
accepted his ideal. This does not imply that the schools must W aie for 
unanimous approval before setting up an objective, nor does it imply that 
there are no educational lags. It does emphasize the fact that schools are 
publicly supported agencies for accomplishing the purposes of a w hole 
society. It therefore seems improbable that they can either run far ahead 
of or lag far behind popular wishes. ie 

It is frequently asserted also that the school is guilty of subordinating 
pedological or pedagogical principles to socio-political purposes. his 
charge also rests upon an assumption that is not always true, namely, that 
socio-political purposes can be substituted for sound educational prin- 
ciples. The critic seems to assume that the teachers have a choice between 
teaching suitable materials and teaching some social purpose that is spon- 
sored by an active group. The teacher as an individual may desire to fur- 
ther some cause, but as a teacher he realizes that it is impossible to teach 
what is beyond the range of the student. The premature presentation of 
socio-political ideas defeats the purpose of their proponents and hampers 
the proper development of the student. r 

In those cases in which the assumption may be true and the socio- 
political purposes (for example, socialism or some form of collectivism) 
are contrary to broad social objectives, the teacher is demonstrating pro- 
fessional incompetence. The recourse of society is an improved program 
of professional preparation for teachers or, in the case of persistent and 
recalcitrant offenders, dismissal from the profession. But it is important 
to note that the basis for dismissal is incompetence in teaching and not the 
holding of unpopular beliefs. 

Must the teacher then be the judge as to what shall be taught? The 
answer is that he, together with other citizens, will help to determine what 
would be desirable to teach, and as a teacher he will decide what can be 
taught. Society decides what shall be taught, but the teacher must decide 
what portions or aspects can be taught. The social objectives that can be 
utilized in schools must be in accord with pedagogical possibilities. There 
is in the long run no conflict between social and educational objectives, 
but there will always be differences between them. Educational objectives 
are, in fact, social objectives that have been selected for realization in and 
through the schools. 


Perhaps the nature of social objectives and the difference between them 
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and educational objectives can be clarified by a list of some prevailing 
national objectives in the United States. It will be noted that most of them 
require social action and are only remotely achievable through instruction. 


SOME SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 


1. To uphold the United Nations 

2. To maintain employment at high levels 

3. To prevent depressions 

4. To maintain adequate defenses 

5. To help selected nations militarily and economically 
6. To expand educational opportunities 

7. To improve housing 

8. To improve health services 

9. To raise the standard of living 
10. To develop peaceful uses of atomic energy 
11. To protect the civil liberties of individuals 


Social versus Personal Objectives 


In the statement of objectives, educators have probably emphasized the 
individual values rather than the social values. In an age of individualism 
this was a perfectly normal outcome. No other emphasis, in fact, would 
have been successful. Now, however, when of necessity we are leading 
lives more closely bound with the lives of others, additional emphasis 
upon social objectives seems desirable. Indeed, one can scarcely justify the 
expenditure of public funds for the training of those who use their ac- 
quired skills and information for self-aggrandizement. Public education 
implies a public investment for public good. If this “great investment” is 
to pay dividends, they must show up in a generation of adults who have 
acquired, partly because of the work of the schools, a keener social con- 
sciousness. In fact, free public schools were established, not to facilitate 
the success of individuals as individuals, but to strengthen and promote the 
larger social good. There is, of course, no conflict between social and in- 
dividual objectives when both are properly understood, but at various 
times in our educational history there has been a tendency to forget the 
social aspect and to subordinate it to the welfare of selected individuals. 


Kinds of Objectives 


There are various kinds, classes, and types of objectives. From the 
public viewpoint they might be classified as social and educational or as 
social and individual, The social aims could, of course, be subdivided into 
religious, ethical, civic, political, etc. The educational objectives, however, 
deserve major attention. 
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Educational objectives in general are designed to state the w hole pur- 
pose of the schools. They are frequently divided into various groups 
corresponding to the administrative subdivisions, such as collegiate, sec- 
ondary, and elementary. Further subdivisions are sometimes made, and 
objectives are listed for the kindergarten, primary, and intermediate 
grades, and for junior and senior high schools. And there are, in some 
school systems, lists of objectives for each grade, topic, and subdivision, 

Educational objectives are also divided on the basis of subjects and 
further subdivided by grades. Each subject seems to be willing to assume 
a large share of the total objectives. In fact, the statements of objectives 
for some of the subjects might lead one to suppose that cach subject re- 
garded itself as wholly responsible for achieving all educational objec- 
tives. The result is that there is much overlapping and little delimitation. 
While each subject may justifiably be expected to contribute to the 
general educational objectives, no one of them should assume the whole 
burden. 

Each subject should probably limit its statement of objectives to those 
which it has some justifiable hope of achieving, cither because it is pe- 
culiarly fitted by the nature of its content or because it is definitely 
equipped to cooperate with other subjects in promoting a given objec- 
tive. Presumably all subjects will contribute to the objectives for their 
levels and to the general educational objectives. For example, English 
probably promotes a love of poetry more directly and effectively than 
any other subject; consequently this attitude might constitute a true sub- 
ject objective for English. “The ability to think” would scarcely be a 
proper objective for any one subject, for presumably each subject con- 
tributes to such an end. j 

Objectives may be further classified on the basis of their specific pur- 
poses. On this basis they may be classified as skills, understandings, in- 
formation, habits, attitudes, loyalties, and qualities. Objectives that are 
directed toward skills would involve such procedures as reading, writing, 
using indexes, interpreting graphs, or utilizing maps. Information objec- 
tives would be directed toward learning the list of states, the steps in 
Reconstruction, or the causes of the Second World W ar. Other types of 


objectives would be similarly directed toward the achievement of their 
particular purposes. 


Some lists of objectives make no differentiation between standards of 


attainment and more remote and intangible objectives. The mastery of a 
certain skill may thus be regarded as an objective or a standard, but 
progress toward an attitude or an understanding may not be quite so 
susceptible to division into stages of attainment, and is therefore more 
likely to remain as an unevaluated objective. Thus the more specific ob- 
jectives, such as skills and information, are likely to be identified with 
and regarded as either objectives or standards of attainment. In such 
instances objectives and outcomes are more likely to be identical. 


—— 
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Who Determines Educational Objectives? 


It has become clear from the foregoing discussion that neither the 
public nor educators can set up objectives by fiat. In setting up educa- 
tional objectives, society is sharply limited by the realities of the educa- 
tional process, and the schools are conditioned and limited by the require- 
ments of the society in which they function. Pressure groups and 
legislatures frequently proceed as though their demands were practically 
synonymous with educational achievements, and teachers often talk of 
determining objectives. There is no great harm in these partial truths, 
provided all groups recognize them as partial truths. Teachers do phrase 
the statements of objectives, determine their grade placement, and select 
certain ones for emphasis. In teaching simple information and skills, 
teachers are relatively free to select the day-by-day objectives. The frame 
within which the schools must operate is, however, largely determined 
by forces beyond the schools. 

Many persons participate in determining objectives. Writers, editors. 
speakers, public officials, advertisers, legislators, textbook writers, boards 
of education, committees, pressure groups, and all kinds of organizations 
join, consciously or unconsciously, in the process. The sum total of these 
groups equals society. Naturally, the more articulate and strategically 
situated persons exercise the most noticeable influence, but in the long 
run they, without the approval and sanction of a considerable proportion 
of the people, are quite powerless to select educational objectives. The 
social studies teacher, because of his interest and competence, should not 


hesitate to play his part. 


3. OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


It is difficult to separate the objectives of the whole field of the social 
studies from those of the various subjects. In most instances they are the 
same; the differences lie in the fact that different organized bodies of con- 
tent are used to arrive at the objectives. It is possible to achieve an under- 
standing of citizenship, for example, through a study of history, civics, 
economics, and sociology. 

Any worthwhile social studies program is designed to enable the student 
to gain certain basic understandings, acquire necessary skills, and develop 
attitudes that are needed for effective citizenship in a democratic society 
It is convenient and helpful to group social studies objectives in these 
categories. Attitudes, being the most intangible of the three, are probably 
the most difficult to develop and certainly the most difficult to measure. 
For these and other reasons the emphasis is put on the means by which 
students arrive at value judgments, which are a reflection of their basic 
attitudes. The following objectives are representative of many that could 
be listed. 
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The effective social studies program should enable the student to under- 
stand 


. Major aspects of our social environment 

2. Major aspects of our physical environment 

3. The interdependence of peoples and nations 

4. Ways in which man has coped with his environment 

5. Ways in which man has governed and been governed 

6. The social control functions performed by groups 

7. The reciprocal relationships between the individual and socicty 
8. How man provides for his basic needs 

9. Major developments in the growth of civilization 

10. The attributes that go to make up one’s personality 


The effective social studies program should enable the student to acquire 


skill in 


1. Critical thinking 

2. Analyzing and resolving problems 

3. Locating and gathering information 

4. Organizing and evaluating information 

5. Reading and listening for meaning 

6. Speaking and writing intelligently 

7. Interpreting maps, globes, charts, and graphic materials 
8. Using time concepts 

9. Participating in group activities 


The effective social studies program should enable the student not only 
to proceed in the direction of acquiring desirable attitudes but also to 
understand the ways in which they are formed. Such a student 


1. Respects the dignity of the individual 

2. Believes in the equality of opportunity for all people 

3. Upholds the law 

4. Works cooperatively for the good of all 

5. Willingly assumes his civic responsibilities 

6. Has faith in the democratic processes 

7. Believes that man is capable of self-government 

8. Believes that social problems are susceptible to rational analysis and solution 


It will be noted that the above objectives represent long-range, ultimate 
goals of social studies instruction. Some of them may not be achieved 
until many years after the student has completed his schooling; others may 
never be fully achieved. The lack of their immediate achievement, how- 
ever, does not detract from their usefulness and validity. But it does sug- 
gest the need for considering the intermediate goals and the practical 


standards of achievement that are of direct and immediate concern to the 
classroom teacher. 
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Translating ultimate objectives into their intermediate components is 
a necessity facing the classroom teacher. He should have, at any given 
time, a fairly definite indication of whether the student is on the right 
track leading toward the objectives, approximately how far he has pro- 
gressed, and the rate at which he is traveling. In order to obtain these 
data it is helpful to define various intermediate objectives in operational 
terms. 

An operationally stated objective is one in regard to which the student 
is capable of demonstrating or manifesting some degree of achievement. 
It follows that such an objective is also one which enables the teacher 
to observe and measure, to some degree, the extent of its achievement by 
students. The only data that the teacher has for observations arise out of 
the behavior of the student. But it is important to keep in mind that the 
term behavior in this sense is used in its psychological meaning and there- 
fore has both overt and covert manifestations." 

The function of operationally stated intermediate objectives may be 
illustrated by referring to the first objective under the category of skills 
in the list above. The general goal of enabling students “to acquire skill 
in critical thinking” is worthy and laudable, but it gives the teacher little 
if any indication of what specific manifestations may be expected from 
the student who is on his way toward achieving this objective. What is 
needed are manifestations that are more precise, identifiable, and measur- 
able. Among the possible ones are the following: 


A student who has acquired skill in critical thinking is one who has demon- 
strated ability to 
1. Distinguish fact from opinion 
Evaluate the reliability of sources of information 
Draw inferences from given material 
Determine the relative significance of information 
Make valid generalizations 


“veum 


Similarly, under the category of understandings, the student may mani- 
fest an understanding of “major aspects of our social environment” in 
several ways. He recognizes that 


1. People in different nations owe allegiance to differing forms of political 
organization 

2. Depressed housing conditions tend to breed social problems 

3. Cooperation among people is necessary for effective social action 

4. Whenever two social groups come in contact, tensions tend to arise in 
those areas in which there are differences in basic beliefs 


1 A common error of many writers who in recent years have referred to behaviorally 
stated objectives is to assume that behavior consists only of overt manifestations. 
This is analogous to reasoning that a person who has learned to solve aa equa- 
tions has not experienced any psychological change in behavior until he is able to 
give some overt manifestation of having applied this knowledge. 
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5. Contacts between social groups tend to diffuse desirable cultural traits and 
innovations 


6. As technological advances occur, man has more time for leisure, reflection, 
artistic pursuits, and invention 


Since understandings are by their very nature intellectual concepts, it 
follows that they will usually be manifested through speaking and writing 
and not necessarily through immediate overt behavioral changes. The 
student gives evidence of these understandings in class discussions, group 
work, oral reports, written projects, informal buzz sessions, and formal 
examinations. In the case of skills and attitudes the overt behavioral mani- 
festations will very likely be more frequent; they should certainly be used 
as standards by which the teacher and student can estimate the degree 
of achievement of social studies objectives. 

There are many differences of opinion as to the most desirable form 
of phraseology in stating objectives. But lists of objectives, no matter 
in what terms they are stated, can be barren and empty. So the important 
issue is not the form of statement but the sincerity with which teachers 
and students accept the objectives and the efforts which are expended to 
make progress toward their realization. 
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o SELECTING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


1, THE CHALLENGE OF SELECTION 


In his imaginative, incisive Saber-Tooth Curriculum Harold mae 
has described the social function of the curriculum and analyzec 4 
nature of its contents. According to this book, there lived a primitive Fie 
whose livelihood and existence depended upon fish-grabbing, horse-c ie 
bing, and tiger-scaring. So vital were these skills that Fist-hatchet ore ss 
a school to teach them to the oncoming generation, The curricu um i 
flected life’s needs, the teacher was skillful, the pupils were well motivated, 
they learned their lessons, and the tribe prospered. , 4 ie 

Time passed, conditions changed. The melting glacier muddied ee Y i 
ters and made it impossible to catch fish by grabbing; the wooly pede ‘a 
appeared, thus nullifying the value of the skill of clubbing them; the ie 
saber-toothed tiger retreated to faraway areas, thus making unnecessary 
the art of scaring them. i 

But in the meantime the old curriculum had been fastened upon th 
schools. Teachers trained in fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing, and p 
scaring were reluctant to substitute new materials and insisted upon p 
taining the time-honored skills of their forefathers. They pointed a 
the transfer possibilities of the old curriculum; they explained its T 
ciplinary values; they insisted upon its cultural enrichment. The colleg à 
and universities were filled with learned professors who scorned newe 
trends and devoted themselves to teaching fish-grabbing, horse-clubbing, 
and tiger-scaring; they conducted graduate seminars and promoted r 
search, shutting their eyes to the fact that training in fish-grabbing W as 
no longer applicable, that the ability to club a nonexistent horse was an 
empty accomplishment, that the art of torch-waving to scare away tigers 
that had already disappeared was unrelated to the changed situation. 

The curriculum of this primitive tribe was originally grounded in 
reality; it met life’s needs. Then the situation changed and the whole 
curriculum was outmoded, but the teachers and educators held tenaciously 
to that which had once met a previous situation. 

The queston inevitably arises—Are some subjects, units, topics, and a 
in the American curriculum mere fish-grabbing and tiger-scaring? J 
they are, then it is inevitable that some new needs are not being ade- 


— 
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quately met. The persons who select the materials of our curriculum must 
therefore study the total social situation (Chapter Three), discern our 
objectives, and select curricular content in line with new social realities; 
with equal energy and thoroughness they must discard fish-grabbing and 
tiger-scaring. 


2. THE PROCESS OF SELECTION 


Utilizing the Social Sciences 


Every teacher of the social studies knows that the social sciences as 
such are seldom useful for instructional purposes. Much of the product 
of scholarly research cannot be utilized in the classroom. In history, for 
example, some of the most significant books by outstanding scholars are 
totally unsuited for use in the schools. Many such volumes are mines of 
facts, but they are often collected facts rather than a story, a generaliza- 
tion, or a conclusion. Details frequently lead to no conclusion or to one 
which is already known. So much history consists of contemporary 
philosophizing about the past that it fails to tell a story, present a picture, 
or explain a situation. These remarks illustrate the necessity of having a 
teacher who knows how to select, clarify, and adapt materials for the use 
of students. 

The simplest, and unfortunately one of the most frequent, methods of 
utilizing social science materials is by the simple process of putting them, 
unchanged and unsimplified, into the hands of the students. This method 
involves the assumption that the geographer’s geography, the economist’s 
economics, and the historian’s history need no alteration, that they are 
already suited to the needs of the students. In some cases this assumption 
may be correct, and there is then no transition from the social sciences 
to the social studies because the two are identical. In most cases, however, 
the concepts and the vocabulary of the social sciences are too specialized 
for high school students. 

A second method of effecting the transition from adult scholarship to 
the requirements of the classroom is by the process of simplification. The 
success of this method depends upon the scholarship of the author and 
upon his skill in rewriting and organizing the materials to meet the needs 
of the students. The necessity of such simplification is obvious, and ap- 
plies perhaps to most of the content of the social sciences. In application, 
however, the author and teacher have frequently failed both in their al- 
legiance to scholarship and in their ability to meet pedagogical needs. The 
task is a formidable one, for it involves a thorough knowledge of the 
details and significance of the scholarly materials and an equally clear 
understanding of student needs and abilities. The process of selecting and 
rewriting is, of course, intimately tied up with the problem of the specific 
organization of the materials for teaching purposes (see Chapter Six). 
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Creating the Social Studies 


The process of selecting materials for the social studies curriculum is 
the process of creating the social studies. The social studies have been 
defined as those portions of the social sciences that are utilized for in- 
structional purposes. The problem of selection is to determine what ma- 
terials are suited to the requirements of instruction. 

In building a curriculum one may begin with either or both of two 
assumptions. In the first place, he may assume that all elements necessary 
for the social studies are already present in the social sciences. All that is 
useful or necessary has been gathered and classified. The problem is one 
of selection, translation, simplification, and arrangement for school use. 

In the second place, one may assume that the needs and interests of 
the students should determine the content of the social studies regardless 
of what adults may have prepared for their own use. According to this 
view all realms of knowledge and experience might contribute to the 
social studies. The maker of the curriculum assumes that he can select 
suitable materials and activities on bases other than the content of the 
social sciences. 

These two philosophies or approaches are somewhat, though not al- 
together, opposed. The first stresses the social-heritage function of the 
schools, and the latter the activity, child-need function. In practice it is 
fairly certain that the actual contents of the social studies would differ 
little, no matter which approach is used, for the social sciences are quite 
extensive, and few elements beyond their boundaries are likely to be in- 
cluded in the social studies. The differences between the two ‘approaches 
are more likely to show up in organization and in the application of meth- 
ods, but it is well to be aware of the two viewpoints, and to recognize 
that all the social studies elements are not necessarily drawn directly from 
the social sciences. i i 

If both assumptions are used in curriculum building, then the term 
content takes on a broader meaning. It consists not only of subject matter 
information but it also includes the activities engaged in by students in 
the process of learning. There is no direct counterpart jn the social 
sciences, for example, to the actual process of engaging in parliamentary 
procedure in the classroom. Yet this and other similar student activities 
are also appropriate parts of the total content of the social studies. 


Objectives and Selection of Materials 


Presumably, each topic or item in the curriculum has an educational 
function. It is supposed to effect some change in those who study it. In 
other words, curricular materials have, supposedly, been selected in order 
to carry out some objective. If there is no discernible connection between 
objectives and materials, one or the other ought to be modified. 
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For example, suppose that one objective of the social studies is “the 
cultivation of friendly relations with other nations.” Some curricular ma- 
terials will be used to promote this objective. It should be possible to 
single out such materials. One teacher or author may believe that a descrip- 
tion of the home life of children in other Jands will create a sympathetic 
attitude toward other countries. Another may believe that a study of inter- 
national trade, with its attendant realization of how other countries supply 
many of our wants, will promote an understanding attitude and thus lead 
to the cultivation of friendly relations with other nations. 

If the social studies accept “interest in current problems” as an objec- 
tive, some materials and activities that are calculated to generate this in- 
terest must be chosen. One teacher may utilize accounts of strikes, peace 
conventions, and elections; another may try to create the interest by tak- 
ing the students on field trips or by having them hold a convention in 
which they formulate resolutions and nominate candidates. 


Some Difficulties in the Process 


The mere selection of apparently relevant materials does not, however, 
guarantee the success of educational objectives. There are pedagogical 
and practical difficulties. Educationally, the materials must be not only 
pertinent to the objective but they must also be adjusted to the student’s 
Capacities and interests; they must be properly taught, learned, and ex- 
perienced. The difficulties of selecting proper materials are not great in 
case the objectives are skills and simple information, for almost any type 
of reading matter that is within the range of the pupils can be used to 
promote skill in reading; almost any map, index, or graph can be used to 
promote skill in the use of such aids. 

The selection of materials and activities through which to develop at- 
titudes, habits, and qualities is a more difficult problem. Quite frequently 
the direct and apparently logical materials have an effect opposite to that 
which is expected. The indirect and incidental aspects of a narrative may 
be the most effective materials to inculcate attitudes and character traits. 
The uncertainty as to the effects of selected materials constitutes the 
difficulty of the problem. 

In the case of social objectives the difficulties of realization, although 
of a different kind, are equally baffling. The typical teacher is engaged in 
instructing students between the ages of twelve and eighteen. He is not 
dealing with the adult population in whose hands rests the present manage- 
ment of social and political affairs. How then can a teacher, who deals 
With immature youth, effect large social and international objectives? The 
painful answer is that he cannot—at least not immediately, but he is, 
nevertheless, charged by society with the responsibility of trying. After 
all, the schools look toward the future and undertake to mold “the shape 
of things to come.” 
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Conditioning Factors in Selecting Materials 


In addition to objectives, which furnish the guiding philosophy in select- 
ing materials, there are at least five other conditioning factors: the status 
of knowledge, the qualifications of the teacher, the ability and maturity 
of the students, the limitations of the school calendar, and the social 
setting. 

The status of knowledge conditions what will be taught. We cannot 
put into the curriculum those principles, generalizations, inventions, and 
discoveries which are still in the womb of time. The principles of the 
steamboat could not be taught until 1807; business cycles could receive 
little attention before they were analyzed and described; the principles of 
human ecology were only recently expounded in a comprehensive man- 
ner. This limiting factor also indicates the dynamic nature of the curricu- 
lum, for as these new developments become significant, they must be 
reflected in the curriculum if they are not actually incorporated into it. 

A second conditioning factor in the selection of curricular materials is 
the competence of the teacher, his capacity and training. It would be 
futile to select and require the teacher to deal with materials the signifi- 
cance and implications of which are beyond his grasp. Capable and well- 
trained teachers can so handle difficult and unsuitable matter as to make 
it of some value, but materials chosen in accordance with sound pedagogy 
would yield even greater values. The degree of professional competence 
on the part of the teacher frequently means the difference between the 
success and failure of selected materials. And the margin of scholarship 
which the teacher has over that of his students needs to be at least wide 
enough to stimulate the curiosity of even the capable student. In addi- 
tion to having competence in subject matter the teacher must have 
emotional balance and a feeling of personal security. Without these there 
tends to be a lack of rapport between teacher and student that no amount 
of knowledge alone can dispel. 

In the third place, the selection of curricular materials is conditioned 
by the maturity and ability of the students. Realizing the value of knowl- 
edge, and forgetting the limitations of pupils, adults persistently try and 
frequently succeed in thrusting unsuitable materials into the curriculum. 
The doctrine of “what they ought to know” often displaces the pre- 
liminary and conditioning one of “what they can learn.” Recognizing 
that there is considerable range in the difficulty of the materials that can 
be used in school, the teacher must nevertheless scan each proposed item 
in order to make sure that it falls clearly within the capacities of some 
specific group or class. Adult concepts must not be presented prematurely; 
oe oe. outrun facts; and generalizations must rest upon 


The time allotment is another factor that conditions content. Eve 
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though materials proposed for the curriculum should meet the preceding 
conditions, there still remains, in view of the brief years devoted to train- 
ing, the question of their relative importance. At the close of formal 
schooling, the student will have acquired a mere fraction of the total 
equipment that he will need. The relative significance among items, when 
only a few can be included in the curriculum, thus becomes a vital ques- 
tion. The fact that in the past many pupils dropped out of school at 
various stages complicated the problem of selection still further, and 
caused school officials to place many topics as low in the grade scale as 
possible in order to provide vital training for those who withdrew. Fortu- 
nately the steady increase in school tenure has lessened the seriousness 
of this aspect of the selection of materials. 

In the fifth place, the curriculum is conditioned by the social setting. 
The curriculum of a democracy differs from that of an autocracy, the 
curriculum of a Christian civilization from that of a Mohammedan cul- 
ture, and the curriculum of a technologically backward people from that 
of a highly industrialized people. Within a country, the subjects of study 
in a rural area differ from those of a metropolitan center. The curriculum 
is influenced by the total environment—international, national, and local. 
In its extreme form the local environment may lead to the deletion of in- 
struction concerning evolution, sex, communism, the United Nations, or 
other taboos. In other situations local feelings require the glorification 
of certain symbols and leaders, the traditional interpretation of certain 
events and institutions, and the acceptance of local culture patterns. The 
social setting is a powerful influence in conditioning the curriculum. 


3. GUIDES IN SELECTION 


Principles 


The curriculum maker, having determined his objectives and being 
conscious of the conditioning factors, must next formulate for himself 
or accept from others the principles on which he purposes to select ma- 
terials. The presence of unlimited amounts of materials necessitates the 
selection of some guiding principles. Educational writers have stated 
several broad, general principles that furnish some guidance. Those most 
frequently mentioned are wtility, accuracy, learnability, student needs, 
student interests, civic value, and social needs. While each of these prin- 
ciples is suggestive, none of them furnishes much specific guidance, For 
example, who can know what materials possess utility? The principle is 
therefore not a technique for application; it is a suggestive ideal or 
standard. In practice the value of those principles depends upon the in- 
sight, scholarship, and skill of the person who undertakes to utilize them. 
No criteria will be self-operating, and whatever principle or principles 
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are accepted must be adapted to local needs and worked out through some 
practicable technique. 


Techniques and Procedural Patterns 


A technique for the selection of curricular materials is a definite plan, 
criterion, standard, or procedure, the application of which results in the 
inclusion of some materials and the rejection of others. The technique is 
applied within the frame of reference provided by the conditioning fac- 
tors and in accordance with the principles that have been accepted. The 
technique may be quite mechanical and rigid or it may be susceptible of 
elastic and varied application. 

The technique selected will naturally reflect the educational philosophy 
of the chooser. If he wishes to escape the responsibility of choosing each 
topic and item, he will tend to select a technique that can be applied 
somewhat strictly and objectively. If he holds strong opinions as to the 
desirability or undesirability of teaching certain attitudes and habits, he 
will tend to select techniques that are flexible, or he may even eschew all 
techniques and choose materials on the basis of their apparent agreement 
with his feelings. 

It is probable that no curriculum maker would commit himself wholly 
to any one technique, for even two or three of them combined are 
frequently inadequate, but each has at least a suggestive value. It is also 
unlikely that those charged with the responsibility of making a curricu- 
lum will adhere too rigidly to any one technique, for the various tech- 
niques point in different directions, are on different levels, or seem de- 
signed for widely dissimilar situations. Therefore, the person who uses 
a technique does not thereby agree to limit himself wholly to the tech- 
nique, nor does he promise to accept its results. He uses it for whatever 
help it affords. Naturally, the results that follow from its application must 
be evaluated in the light of educational philosophy as well as by the 
standards of measurement that might be set up. Consequently, the im- 
potence of a technique to accomplish the whole task of selection does 
not imply that it can do nothing. 

The following techniques are not mutually exclusive, nor does the sum 
total of them equal all possible methods. In fact, they overlap and sup- 


plement one another, but all are alike in that each indicates a possible 
plan of procedure. 


1. Reports of national committees 7. Frequency of mention or space 
2. Courses of study allotment 

3. Textbooks 8. Analysis of social activities 

4. Trial and error 9. Social processes 


. Teachers’ opini i ivi i 
5 SONS A a) 10. Social, civic, and economic defi- 
6. Opinions of selected groups ciencies 
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11. Current problems or issues 14. Problems of youth 
12. Generalizations 15. Unmet needs of youth 


13. Qualities of good citizens 


1. Reports of national committees. The survey of committee reports 
given in Chapter Two shows that several of them made specific recom- 
mendations as to subjects, and in some instances the subjects were rather 
fully outlined in the reports. Some of these reports not only recom- 
mended the contents, but they gave specific suggestions as to grade place- 
ment and described how the materials should be organized. The cur- 
riculum maker who decides to follow the recommendations of a national 
report will thus have, in most instances, a very easy task. In reality, he 
does not apply a technique, but accepts the pronouncements of others, 
who formulate their conclusions on the basis of judgment. 


2. Courses of study. The construction of a curriculum upon the basis of 
existing courses of study is an example of direct reliance upon experience. 
Accepting the philosophy of whatever is is right, one can make out an 
excellent case for the wisdom of selecting relevant parts from various 
courses of study and adapting them to a new situation. If the basic courses 
are wisely selected and the adaptation skillfully made, the results will 
probably be as satisfactory as many of those obtained by a more original 
procedure. This technique has the further advantage of finding the 
materials already graded and organized. If there is merit in securing the 
consensus of prevailing practices, this technique would seem also to possess 
that advantage, for the new course would of necessity rest upon the judg- 
ment and experience of many people. 

On the other hand, this technique, if poorly applied, is open to the ob- 
jection that it is not an indigenous growth or creation but an imported 
product. Its application is deceptively easy, and the results may be at- 
tractive in appearance but unsatisfactory in application. The most serious 
objection, however, is the fact that its application does not involve a 
thoroughgoing inventory nor the highest type of critical activity on the 
part of the curriculum makers. 


3. Textbooks. Textbooks furnish a convenient source of materials with 
which to make a curriculum. Before the beginning of printed syllabi 
and courses of study, textbooks were, in fact, the curriculum. In view of 
this long period during which they determined the content of the cur- 
riculum, it is not surprising that their influence is still pronounced. The 
authors of textbooks are usually guided to some extent by national re- 
ports and courses of study. In most instances they bring to their task 
a wealth of scholarship, and so tend to restrict instruction to “the nar- 
row limits of truth.” Widely used textbooks also furnish the consensus 
so highly prized by some curriculum makers. In most instances textbooks 
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are probably written with more care and from a broader viewpoint than 
many locally constructed courses of study. They are, perhaps, more likely 
to reach a logical synthesis than the typical course of study. 

The fact that textbooks reach a logical synthesis is, for some, an objec- 
tion to employing them in building a curriculum. Whatever criticisms 
may be made of textbooks because of their logical structure, surely ap- 
plies, however, to their use as direct instructional material rather than as 
guides to the selection of curricular materials. The curriculum maker 
cannot justly complain because he finds the materials that he wants al- 
ready in order, even though they may not be in the order which he wishes 
eventually to use. Textbooks are influenced by national reports and 
courses of study, and in turn they probably influence subsequent reports 
and courses of study. 


4. Trial and error. The process of making a curriculum by trial and 
error can scarcely be called a technique except in those instances in which 
two topics or subjects are systematically compared in order to determine 
the selection. As a philosophy or working hypothesis the trial-and-error 
method operates to determine the content of the curriculum. The teacher, 
principal, or supervisor, on the basis of experience, decides that a certain 
topic, problem, or subject is suitable or unsuitable. In the course of time 
a satisfactory curriculum results. It is unlikely, however, that successive 
teachers will have the same views as to the adequacy of the curriculum, 
and so the process of trial and error will go on indefinitely. 

The trial-and-error technique rests upon one’s interpretation of his 
experience. One teacher may conclude, on the basis of his experience, 
that the Federal Reserve System is a suitable topic to include in the cur- 
riculum; the supervisor of this same teacher may decide, upon the basis 
of his observations of the experience of the teacher, that the Federal 
Reserve System should be deleted from the course. Experience with ma- 
terials thus becomes a series of judgments as to whether the results are 
successes or failures. Each person will have extensive faith in what he 
interprets as his own experience, but others will attach little faith to the 
so-called experience of another individual. 

The trial-and-error technique can, however, be made to function in 
such a way as to furnish a basis for selecting materials. If a well-con- 
structed curriculum is tried out in the schools of a typical or representa- 
tive community and the results are carefully evaluated, it is probable that 
the experience will have significance for other communities, Thus ac- 
cumulated and definitely evaluated experience does engender some faith 
in others. As soon as this experience is embodied in courses of study, it 
becomes available for others. Thus the trial-and-error technique merges 
into and overlaps other techniques, However unsystematic and indefinite 
the trial-and-error technique may be, it is nevertheless constantly operat- 
ing, and enters into the application of all other techniques. 
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5. Teachers’ opinions. A composite of the judgments of experienced 
teachers should have value for the curriculum maker. Such a technique 
would reflect attitudes, prejudices, and impressions, but it would also 
reflect experience, matured opinions, and professional judgments. A ques- 
tionnaire submitted to a group of teachers could be stated in rather 
specific terms, and it would be submitted to the persons who have thought 
most about the problem and whose opinions would presumably have 
most value, An additional value of teachers’ opinions over those of other 
groups is to be found in the fact that their answers would reflect their 
experience with grade placement, organization of material, methods of 
teaching, and pupil capacities. In practice this technique, although seldom 
applied in any systematic fashion, has had extensive influence. 


6. Opinions of selected groups. The opinions of teachers are inevi- 
tably incorporated into curricula, whether collected systematically or in a 
random manner. When, however, one wishes to secure the consensus of 
opinion from groups outside the schools, he is under the necessity of de- 
vising a systematic scheme for securing such opinions. The opinions them- 
selves would probably be quite impressionistic, but they could be gathered 
in a thoroughly scientific manner. Writers, statesmen, mechanics, busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and, in fact, practically all groups, have more or less 
specific ideas as to what should be taught. Their opinions would pre- 
sumably be based upon experience and reflection. Consequently, they 
might have value for the curriculum maker. Opinions could be gathered 
by interviews, questionnaires, observations of activities, and analyses of 
speeches and writings. 

The objection to this technique is twofold. In the first place, the 
opinions of even several groups would still be unrepresentative of the 
whole population. In the second place, noneducational groups would 
scarcely be qualified to pass upon the suitability of the material for in- 
structional purposes. However qualified they might be to decide upon 
desirable educational objectives or to pass judgment upon the results, they 
would not necessarily be competent to select suitable materials. 


7. Frequency of mention or space allotment. A student of society soon 
becomes aware of the fact that he needs to know a great many facts— 
facts about people, places, books, institutions, activities, ideas. Since this 
is so, would it not be a good idea to make a survey of the pertinent facts 
and to provide for them in the curriculum? The affirmative answer to this 
question has led to various efforts to find what facts need to be known. 
Prominent among the instances of this approach is the technique of count- 
ing the frequency with which items, names, or problems are mentioned 
in selected magazines, newspapers, Or books, or of measuring the space al- 
lotted to them. This technique implies that frequency equals importance, 
that the items selected have continued significance, and that the prevailing 
level of social knowledge is satisfactory. It has been subjected to severe 
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criticism; the number of its adherents has greatly declined so that it is 
now rarely used. 


8. Analysis of social activities. Another suggested technique for select- 
ing curricular materials in the social studies is that of analyzing social 
activities. One of the objectives of education is to prepare the student 
for social living. Various citizens follow various callings and engage in 
various activities. Would it not be a logical procedure, then, to find 
out what typical citizens do? The affirmative answer to this question has 
led to various efforts to collect, group, analyze, and classify some social 
activities. The technique seems to involve numberless surveys, frequency 
counts, check lists, interviews, questionnaires, observations, and records. 
Only thus can even the major portion of human activities be charted. 
When these are collected they become the nuclei for the curriculum, 

Perhaps the most pertinent criticism of the social activity technique is 
to say that it involves such staggering expenditures of time and labor as 
to be practically unworkable. It is true that, in the form of job analysis, 
it has been utilized in vocational trades. There the steps can be listed, 
described, and taught; the emphasis is upon the task and the product 
rather than upon the worker, although his skill is naturally involved. The 
job-analysis technique is successful where the tasks are well defined and 
the routine clearly established. Thus it is useful in selecting static ma- 
terials to be handled in routine fashion for a rather specific purpose. 

In the field of the social studies, however, its utility is not so obvious. 
It can be employed to list the acts of a grocery clerk, a lawyer, and a 
teacher. It can scarcely include their social interrelations, attitudes, mo- 
tives, and ideals, yet such are the desired products of social activities. 
Those aspects that can be observed and listed may be useful and helpful 
in making a curriculum, but they can scarcely be regarded as definite. 
Consequently, a census of activities can scarcely indicate the proper cur- 
riculum. Thus the technique is open to the criticism that it rests almost 
wholly upon the utilitarian view of education, Even on that basis its use- 
fulness is open to question. A society which has witnessed the disap- 
pearance of so many customs and activities is not sure of the permanence 
of those which are extant at any given time. 


9. Social Processes. Several attempts have been made to classify human 
activities into processes, The sociologists, in trying to make such a formal 
classification, have set up from four to thirty-six categories. Each student 
of society arrives finally at his own system of classification; consequently, 
there is little prospect of agreement as to the fundamental processes. lt 
is possible, however, that any carefully constructed classification might 
prove useful for the curriculum maker. For example, if one of the in- 
clusive processes is “migration,” he could readily classify emigration, im- 
migration, rural-urban movements, and other “examples of mobility as 
subdivisions under the general process of migration. There is a wealth of 
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material available for purposes of illustrating clearly recognized social 

rocesses. If, then, there could be some generally accepted scheme of 
classifying the social processes, the technique would seem to offer tangible 
results. 

The selection of materials on the basis of social processes is, however, 
highly speculative. It involves a theoretical, but more or less arbitrary, 
classification. It involves the assumption of the inclusiveness of all perti- 
nent materials within the selected processes. It involves the selection and 
classification of curricular materials which will exemplify these processes. 
And, finally, it involves the assumption that the materials so selected will 
be suitable for instructional purposes. 


10. Deficiencies. Several attempts have been made to select curricular 
materials by the negative method, that is, by a study of deficiencies. A 
study of the causes of litigation would presumably indicate wherein citi- 
zens need instruction, The blunders which consumers make in their pur- 
chases would seem to indicate the points which should be stressed. A study 
of the deficiencies of private citizens, of governments, of social groups, 
and of officials, would surely indicate weak areas in our social life. 

There can be no doubt that this technique does point out wherein so- 
ciety falls short of its ideals. It is doubtful, however, whether a deficiency 
is a criterion for the selection of materials. It may point to the need of 
emphasis rather than to the need of new materials. The deficiency testifies 
to the difficulty of teaching the ideal of conduct, and may not indicate the 
absence of relevant materials from the existing curriculum. 


11. Problems or issues. Current problems or issues as stated by various 
groups have been suggested as bases for the social studies curriculum. 
This technique stresses the qualitative character of the sources from which 
the frequency counts are made. Issues being discussed in editorials, party 
platforms, political speeches, and legislative bodies have been utilized as 
the bases for the selection of the problems. The variety found in these 
sources insures a corresponding variety in the type of selected problems. 
A persistent problem has troubled past generations and will presumably 
trouble future generations also. Consequently, it seemed to some students 
of the curriculum that the material which would throw light upon these 
problems might well be utilized for instructional purposes. 

The method of studying problems is fully as important as the intrinsic 
nature of the contents. The use of problems as a technique for selection 
rests upon the assumption that the subject matter area with which a cur- 
rent problem deals will continue to be of value to the student in the 
future or that it has utility in solving similar problems. A more detailed 
treatment of problems in social studies instruction is found in Chapter Ten. 


12. Generalizations. Specific and isolated facts have little functional 
value, They become significant and useful only when they are combined 
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into general rules or ideas which can serve as guides to thinking and con- 
duct. Since generalizations play such a necessary part in not only our 
learning, but in our everyday utilization of that learning, would it not be 
a good idea to tabulate a great many of these useful and significant gen- 
eralizations and build the curriculum around them? The affirmative an- 
swer to this question has led Hanna? and others to examine the literature 
of the social sciences and construct significant generalizations from the 
concepts and inter-relationships found in the writings. Such generaliza- 
tions could become the nuclei of the social studies curriculum and also 
serve as check on the inclusiveness of the curriculum. 

The generalization technique has much to commend it to the attention 
of the curriculum maker. It was well conceived and rather completely 
executed. Avoiding ephemeral items and localized facts, it centers atten- 
tion upon rather fundamental concepts. It emphasizes synthesizing clusters 
of thought rather than isolated facts and thus tends to promote under- 
standing rather than mere learning. Each conclusion points specifically 
toward a wealth of material, the mastery of which is necessary in order 
to appreciate the gencralization. 

On the reverse side, one may note that generalizations are deceptively 
easy. The teacher can by drill secure a memorized statement, which does 
not prove that the pupil has a genuine appreciation of the data on which 
the generalization rests (see Chapter Twelve). The selection of the gener- 
alizations constitutes the first step in the application of the technique, but 


the generalizations do furnish rather specific guidance in gathering the 
necessary materials. 


13. Qualities of good citizens. This technique involves, first of all, the 
determination of ideals or objectives which guide the schools in the prepa- 
ration of good citizens. A committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, for example, has compiled such a list; it consists of twenty-four 
characteristics of the good citizen.2 The next step in such a procedure 
involves the selection of materials in the light of these rather specific 
characteristics. The plan is therefore a technique for the selection of ma- 
terials only to the extent that it appears to offer a more direct connection 
between objectives and materials. In spite of its apparent objectivity it 
involves a whole series of assumptions and judgments: that the words 
used to describe the qualities will have some common meaning for every- 
one; that the selected qualities are really the good ones; that the materials 


chosen will Operate to produce the good qualities; and that the materials 
are suitable for Instructional purposes, 
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14, Problems of youth. Various checklists and rating scales dealing with 
problems of youth indicate areas of distress and perplexity to them. 
Among typical problems are those relating to status with peer groups, 
means for earning money, future vocational prospects, school work, ner- 
vousness, and embarrassment in meeting with members of the opposite sex. 
These areas are suitable both for providing a basis of interest and motiva- 
tion to students and for giving guidance in the selection of content. 


15. Unmet needs of youth. Unmet needs may be inferred from prob- 
lems such as those listed above or may be formulated cooperatively by 
students and teacher. These are not to be construed as being synonymous 
with mere passing whims of students. Nor would any curriculum be built 
only on student needs to the exclusion of societal needs. If overpowering 
and basic needs are ignored, however, student receptivity to other con- 
tent—no matter how important socially—may be considerably reduced. 
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6 ORGANIZING THE LEARNING MATERIALS 


1. THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 


After the materials of instruction have been selected in the light of the 
objectives, they must be so organized as to facilitate learning. The prob- 
lem of organization has two major aspects. The first relates to ways in 
which courses may be organized. Among the possibilities here are separate 
subjects, broad fields, cores, common learnings, and general education. 
The second relates to the way in which the material within the course may 
be organized; that is, by lessons, chronology, topics, units, problems, or 
variations of these methods. 

The purpose of organization is to facilitate learning that will assist the 
student in achieving the objectives of the social studies. It should be 
recognized at the outset, however, that the teacher cannot transmit an 
organization, such as an integrated course, to the student any more success- 
fully than he can hand over a fully developed concept or a meaningful 
generalization. The effective organization is the one that the student 
evolves for himself. The teacher can, however, organize printed materials, 
activities, and learning experiences so as to aid the student in reorganizing 
them according to the patterns which he understands. 


General Requirements of a Good Organization 


A good organization is one that faithfully includes the materials which 
have been selected as socially desirable and so arranges them as to facili- 
tate learning, It is another instance of the teacher serving as intermediary 
between society and the adolescent, What are the characteristics of an 
effective organization? 

1. The first requirement of a good organization is that it be learnable. 
If chronology provides a more learnable structure than a topic, chronol- 
ogy should be employed. If the problems approach results in even more 
learning, then it should be utilized. 

2. A second requirement of any plan of organizing the social studies is 
that it provide for smooth and continuous progress from grade to grade. 
The arrangements of materials in such a way as to facilitate progress in 
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the same subject or field may be designated as vertical integration. Articu- 
lation is another term that is used to describe this process. The develop- 
ment of appropriate skills and reading abilities is a necessity at each gratis 
level, and when the pupil masters such prerequisites, he thereby prepares 
himself for the work of the succeeding grade, Vertical integration involves 
arranging materials in proper sequence for the student, and thus assures an 
ordered and progressive development in the subject or field. j 

3- In the third place, the plan of organization must recognize the stu- 
dent’s work in other subjects and fields. The arrangement of materials in 
such a way as to establish relationships and connections betw een various 
subjects and fields may be designated as horizontal integration. If ever 
subject were properly integrated vertically, there would be no problem d 
horizontal integration. It is desirable to establish connections between the 
contents of various fields. Horizontal integration may therefore involve a 
series of cross references, reviews that cross subject lines, and systematic 
attempts to establish connections. If it is considered advisable to have Fe 
students within a given grade study topics that tend to strengthen an¢ 
clarify one another, provision should be made for such correlation. For 
example, within a particular semester the students of a given grade should 
not be required to study the history of Egypt, the geography of South 
America, the customs of the Middle Ages, the literature of colonial Amer- 
ica, and the science of the twentieth century. Horizontal integration calls 
for the proper arrangement of the contents of all subjects in the school 
program. 

4. A fourth obligation in organizing materials is to see that it has bal- 
ance. Provisions should be made for both actual and vicarious learning 
experiences, activities and formal study, background knowledge and con- 
temporary affairs, details and generalizations. . 

5. The program in social studies should be so organized as to provide 
flexibility. It should not be so rigid as to preclude the utilization of current 
and local developments. Flexibility can be secured by providing a number 
of units or topics from which choices may be made; by providing large, 
flexible assignments, some parts of which can be omitted in order to pro- 
vide time for contemporary events; and by purposely providing for a num- 
ber of free days that can be utilized at the discretion of the teacher. 

6. A good organization provides for repetition, not the empty reitera- 
tion that occupies so much time in the teaching of American history, but 
the rich supplementary kind of repetition that involves additional facts, 
new viewpoints, and fresh generalizations. In fact, direct and literal repeti- 
tion is usually a waste of time and a deterrent to further study. The desir- 
able type can be indicated by the phrase “complementary repetition, 
which implies a number of different approaches to the central idea. For 
example, the Constitution is worthy of repeated study, but each approach 
should vary from the preceding one. Its study might well involve (1) the 
great documents preceding the Constitution, ( 2) the conditions which 
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led to the Constitutional Convention, (3) the makers of the Constitution, 
(4) the history of its writing, (5) the struggle for ratification, (6) its 
main provisions, (7) its judicial interpretation, (8) civil rights and the 
Constitution, and (9) the Constitution today. Other aspects could easily 
be added but these serve to illustrate the possibilities of repeating the 
central idea or topic without repeating the identical facts or materials. 
Complementary repetition is sound psychologically and pedagogically. 
The organized curriculum should provide for this kind of repetition. 

7. Closely related to repetition is the provision for the transfer of train- 
ing. By transfer is meant the carry-over value from one task, topic, or 
subject to another. If one studies topic X he naturally expects to learn 
the content of X, but he also hopes that when he approaches the study 
of Y he will, because of his study of X, be able to understand Y more 
expeditiously, The extent and nature of transfer is an involved problem 
in psychology. The transfer may be effected (1) by means of generaliza- 
tions, as Judd thought, (2) by means of the identity of purpose, as Bagley 
claimed, (3) by means of language, as Sandiford argues, or (4) by means 
of identity of content or procedure, as Thorndike tried to demonstrate. 

Regardless of how the transfer takes place, the curriculum maker is 
sure that some transfer is possible, and so it is his responsibility to provide 
for repetition (as described in the preceding paragraph) by supplying 
materials of a similar or closely related nature or by tasks or exercises 
which involve the application of the same procedure or method. For ex- 
ample, the student who has understood different ways of organizing the 
colonial period in American history (such as (1) colony by colony, 
(2) geographical sections, (3) topics, (4) strict chronology) is able to 
transfer his wethod to the organization of European history. 

Other instances of possible transfer are numerous. In considering the 
westward movement the student could study the advance into the Pied- 
mont region; further steps in the movement would involve some of the 
identical elements of causes, means of transportation, and adventures. The 
study of one war, battle, political campaign, sociological function, or 
economic process will certainly include elements which can readily be 
transferred to subsequent lessons. 

8. Another characteristic of a good social studies organization is its 
provision for commonly agreed upon basic understandings and experi- 
ences. The content which is considered basic and preliminary to subse- 
quent expansion should be plainly indicated. In practice this means that 
certain specified concepts, skills, information, and generalizations should 
be plainly labeled in courses of study and teachers’ guides. There should 
be no hesitation in meeting this plain social obligation, for it is a social 
and not a psychological or pedagogical obligation. Society is the eventual 
judge of the quality of training which the schools provide. American 
society demands that its citizens know the history of their own country, 
that they know something of the structure and function of our govern- 
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ment, that they have some understanding of social and economic factors, 
Why then should the curriculum maker hesitate to meet this expectation? 

One of the best ways to demonstrate that the curriculum maker is sensi- 
tive to society’s demands is to identify these desired outcomes and then list 
specific basic information which, when understood by the student, will 
most directly and effectively lead to the expected outcomes. Because the 
ultimate objectives are outcomes and not the information per se, it is 
quite possible that no two students need be required to have an identical 
knowledge of all items in the list. The paths to worthy citizenship are 
multiple. The helpfulness of a list of specific facts and generalizations is, 
however, undeniable. The Committee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges has shown the way in one subject by identifying names, 
events, dates, and skills which are suggested as “the irreducible content 
and principal emphasis for each level at which American history is 
taught.”? The Committee’s example could profitably be duplicated in 
each of the other social studies subjects. 

g. The organizer of the curriculum should provide materials that are 
suited to students of varied interests, abilities, and maturity. It is im- 
portant to provide for this range of individual differences in projects 
and activities as well as in reading matter and class assignments. Every 
curriculum should differentiate its contents by setting up some such 
categories as (1) basic or required elements, (2) optional units, and 
(3) original or locally developed units and topics. The curriculum can 
be so organized as to make a contribution toward the solution of the 
problem of individual differences. Grading (Chapter Seven) and methods 
(Part 4) can make further contributions. 

10. Lastly, good organization is characterized by provision for in- 
dividual variability. It is desirable that the social studies program provide 
a great variety of reading materials, original projects, and activities which 
will afford each student an opportunity to achieve the varied kinds of 
success of which he is capable. The social studies offer a wide range of 
materials, involve numerous skills, and lead to insights and generalizations 
which will challenge the varied capacities of each student. The variability 
of each individual deserves the same serious attention that the problem 
of individual differences has received. The curriculum can be so organized 
as to provide for this variability. j 


2. ORGANIZING COURSES 


We have seen that the first and more inclusive aspect of organization 
relates to the way in which materials and learning experiences are 
organized into courses. There have been scores of forms of organization 
ranging from rigidly defined subjects, or even portions of subjects, t° 


1 Report, Macmillan, 1944, p. 74. See also Appendix B in this book for lists of names 
and dates. 
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loosely defined forms of correlation, integration, or fusion. It is helpful to 
examine some of the more prevalent forms in order (1) to determine the 
characteristics of each, and (2) to perceive their place in the social studies 
curriculum and the school curriculum as a whole. 


Separate Subjects 


The materials of the social studies have, according to custom, usually 
been organized by subjects. The existence of subject categories in the 
social sciences has tended to generate and preserve corresponding divisions 
in the social studies. Such a tendency was a normal development, for as 
long as the social sciences were relatively limited in their contents, no 
sharp demarcation between them and the social studies was necessary. As 
the social sciences developed into extensive, complex, and highly special- 
ized bodies of knowledge, however, some differentiation between them 
and the social studies became imperative. Thus the problem of selection 
and organization for teaching purposes became major tasks for the teacher. 

Everyone at all familiar with educational realities recognizes that the 
social sciences as such can seldom be utilized in the schools. The question 
of subject organization should therefore not be clouded and obscured by 
the pretense that it involves the direct utilization of the advanced and 
specialized materials of the social sciences. The advocate of subject or- 
ganization in the social studies recognizes as clearly as does the fusionist 
that such materials as are drawn from the social sciences must be, in most 
cases, rewritten, simplified, and reorganized. In other words, the advocate 
of subject organization assumes that the problem is one of organizing the 
social studies and not the social sciences. 

Much of the material in the social studies has long been organized 
as subjects. These older subjects have attained a more or less standardized 
content. This is essentially true of American history at all grade levels, 
of geography in the elementary grades and in the junior high school, and 
to a lesser extent of government in the senior high school. The newer 
materials, such as economics, sociology, current events, and general com- 
binations of social studies, have not yet attained a similar stability of ĉon- 
tent. The development and standardization of a subject requires consider- 
able time. The allocation of materials to them is a process, and not the act 
of a curriculum committee. Subjects therefore represent the results of 
long experience. This fact can be interpreted as favorable to their reten- 
ton in the curriculum, or it can be interpreted as totally irrelevant to the 
problems of teaching and learning. 

As an organization, subjects unquestionably have some definite advan- 
tages. They are unified and simplified bodies of related materials. They 
have grown and persisted because they are psychologically necessary; 
they are the outward form of an inner necessity. They are as necessary 
for the learner as for the scholar. 
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Subjects furnish the readiest avenue through which to extend popular 
knowledge. Extensions of knowledge by research and experimentation 
are usually made by scholars within the particular fields, and are reported 
and made available in the writings pertaining to the same fields. Teachers 
can therefore most easily extend their scholarship by persistent attention 
to one or more subjects, and can most readily and expeditiously utilize 
these additions if their teaching organization corresponds to the scholarly 
organization. 

Subjects furnish not only a body of coordinated materials but an ap- 
proach, a series of methods, a way of thinking. They are in themselves 
a discipline, and no collection of promiscuous facts can offer a similar 
training. 

Subjects have in their favor all the accumulated experience in methods. 
Changes in organization and content impair, if they do not utterly destroy, 
the accustomed ways of presentation. Methods and devices within a given 
subject often cannot, without considerable loss, be transferred to a new 
organization. 

Subjects are susceptible of every improvement that can be effected by 
other plans of organization. Problems, projects, units, and topics can be 
freely chosen and successfully worked out within the limits of any sub- 
ject, or if the prosecution of one of these plans calls for the utilization 
of materials in other subjects there is no barrier to such utilization. There 
are no passports or visas required at the boundaries of the subjects; the 
student may cross and recross at will. Subjects are classifications to facili- 
tate learning, and not restraining walls. 

On the other hand, subject organization has some specific limitations. 
Being a direct heritage from the social sciences, it inevitably stresses 
scholarship rather than the learning process. Its mere presence tends to 
build up in the mind of the teacher a feeling of allegiance to scholarly 
content rather than to the requirements of the learning situation. The 
organization by subjects thus naturally leads to the inclusion and treatment 
of a great many irrelevant materials that have little or no value for teach- 
ing purposes. 

Organization by subjects results in overcrowding the curriculum, thus 
raising very serious problems in arranging class schedules. In other words, 
there are too many subjects to be handled competently by the teachers 
or to be studied understandingly by the students. iee 

The separation of materials into subjects makes it difficult for the pupil 
to achieve any significant synthesis. The scattered and apparently diverse 
elements are left quite isolated, unrelated, and uncoordinated. The integrity 
of the subjects is thus maintained at the expense of significant learning. 
An organization should facilitate the process of establishing relationships 
rather than raise needless barriers. 4 

Subjects tend to stress deferred values rather than the present needs of 
the pupils. While this defect is not necessarily the fault of subject 0t- 
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ganization, it is the logical outcome of a scheme which places allegiance 
to content above student needs. 

Subjects tend to stress historical events and instances rather than cur- 
rent problems and topics. The urge toward a complete and systematic 
treatment involves too great a use of the historical approach even in the 
subjects other than history. 


Combination of Related Subjects and Fields 


The various disadvantages of organizing courses into separate subjects 
have led curriculum makers to broaden the scope of materials included 
within a given course. If geography advanced the teaching of history, 
why not deliberately organize the course so as to correlate the two? And 
could not an even more effective synthesis be obtained by fusing all so- 
cial studies content into a single unified course? Answers to these ques- 
tions have prompted the combination of related subjects by means of 
correlation, integration, and fusion. It should be pointed out that these 
terms apply both to a blending of elements within the field of the social 
studies and between the social studies and other fields. 


1. Correlation. Correlation is the interrelating of subjects. It may be 
carried out rather successfully without any formal plan, provided the 
teacher has a wide range of information and is sensitive to similarities, 
differences, and relationships. Without a plan or in the absence of a guid- 
ing theory there is, of course, the danger that correlation will not occur. 
Correlation attempts to make each subject yield its values to every other 
subject, If carried to an extreme this would mean that any teacher was 
teaching all subjects, but in practice no such result ever occurs. The inter- 
weaving of a web of relationships and interpretations is an inevitable 
process in alert minds. Whether formal provision is made for such ex- 
cursions or not they will be made by both teachers and students. So in 
practice, correlation frequently becomes a philosophy or an attitude rather 
than a structured organization. 


2. Integration. Integration is a form of organization which emphasizes 
the social studies field rather than the separate subjects that compose 
the field. The subjects are recognized and to some extent utilized, but 
the boundaries between them are freely ignored in the process of arrang- 
ing materials for teaching purposes. Integration is a significant step away 
from subject organization in the direction of fusion. It differs from fusion, 
however, in that it recognizes that the contents of the subjects furnish 
much suitable material for teaching purposes, and that the revolutionary 
process of discarding all subject content and starting with a new align- 
ment of materials is unnecessary. 

Integration is theoretically achievable in a number of ways. It may be 
achieved to some extent by the use of units, although they do not insure 
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it. It may be achieved through a series of topics that cut across subject 
boundaries, but even topics do not guarantee real integration. It may be 
achieved through the limited use of selected portions of subject content, 
These various ways are, however, merely means and do not necessarily 
result in integration. Successful integration is supposed to appeal to the 
student; it ignores scholarly tradition and emphasizes the utility of the 
material; and it demands psychologically arranged material rather than 
traditionally organized content, 


3. Fusion or unification. The word fusion was originally applied to the 
merged contents of two or three subjects, such as the fusion of civics, 
geography, and history. Unification means a composite synthesis in which 
the social studies subjects completely disappear. In fact, materials beyond 
the social studies, or even beyond the social sciences, may be utilized in 
effecting the synthesis. Since fusion and unification differ not in principle 
but only in degree, it is perhaps proper to use the two terms as synonyms. 

Fusion or unification is the complete negation of subject organization. 
The fusionist professes to meet the needs of boys and girls rather than 
to maintain an allegiance to predetermined categories of knowledge. He 
believes that a fused organization promotes this objective better than 
a subject organization. The proponent of subjects and the proponent of 
fusion agree as to the desirability of making their materials significant, 
both agree that units, problems, projects, and topics are possible within 
either organization; but the fusionist stresses the significance of his or- 
ganization. He believes that the subject viewpoint is an impediment to 
learning, and so he proposes a new synthesis. 

Fusion has been challenged on several grounds. 1. If the principle of 
fusion is sound when applied to the social studies, why should it not be 
expanded to include all materials? Why have any subjects? 2. The fu- 
Sionist assumes that he has a keener and deeper insight into pupil needs 
than his Opponents will concede. He assumes not only this understanding, 
but also the equally difficult burden of knowing what materials will meet 
these needs effectively. 3. Fusion is a flagrant and unwarranted scrapping 
of centuries of experience in organizing materials and in methods of teach- 
ing, for new syntheses necessarily call for new methods and new devices. 
And this discarding process is to be carried out in the face of a complete 
absence of proof that the new organization is more effective than sub- 
jects. 4. Fusion is not only psychologically unsound, but impossible. The 
mind can, of course, grasp the general idea of a big topic, unit, or prob- 
lem, but in order to advance beyond a general idea, one must approach 
It systematically by a consideration of its varied aspects, and each one 
of these varied aspects will present the unity and simplicity that are 
found in subjects. In other words, as soon as one starts to study a prob- 
lem he finds himself considering aspects that are related and similar. The 
simultaneous study of the various aspects of a complex problem, such as 
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taxation, immigration, or labor unions, is a psychological impossibility, 
Fusion proposes this simultaneous but impossible attack. 5. Fusion is a 
return to the undifferentiated mass which is characteristic of childhood. 
It means the erasure of distinctions rather than the cultivation of the 
ability to make them. 6. Fusion is impossible for the student. The new 
synthesis must be effected by the teacher; hence it becomes for the pupil 
merely another subject, and one that is much more difficult than the 
traditional ones. 7. Fusion is a belated movement against abuses and faults 
that are no longer found in the subjects. Its proponents are waging a 
battle on one front, whereas their allies have already won the war on an- 
other front. 8. Fusion has no methods, no viewpoints, no approaches, no 
reservoirs of knowledge such as the subjects have. Thus fusion would 
destroy the disciplinary values which are possible from a study of the 
subjects. 9. Fusion is a confusion of ends and means. Merely because an 
understanding of the contemporary world is the eventual objective, it 
does not follow that a direct attack upon all sides is the most effective 
strategy. A division of labor may be a more expeditious means. 10. Fusion 
has never been achieved. In fact, its achievement would require greater 
synthetic powers than have yet been devoted to the problem. 

These arguments seem to be directed against fusion as a new social 
Science rather than against it as a form of the social studies. Whether 
fusion is feasible for scholars is outside the issue of its validity in educa- 
tion. The organization known as the wmit is the classroom version of unifi- 
cation, and no one today would argue that the unit is unsound, imprac- 
ticable, or unworkable. So the conclusion is that the debate concerning 
fusion as a major form of organizing scholarly materials may continue, 
but the debate as to its validity in the classroom is closed; the unit has won. 


Relating Social Studies to Other Fields 


The need for relating subjects is not limited to the social studies; it ex- 
tends to all fields. Teachers are often unaware of the other subjects which 
their students are studying. Teachers of English and social studies some- 
times teach a unit on the same subject to the same students. In a particular 
school two teachers gave detailed instructions to the same students on the 
same day as to how to present oral reports. The science teacher as well 
as the social studies teacher is interested in the social consequences of 
atomic energy. The commercial, home economics, and social studies 
teachers are all interested in consumer education. The language teacher 
as well as the social studies teacher is interested in the history and home 
life of Spain, France, and Germany. The history teacher makes extensive 
use of art, music, and literature. Some kind of inter-field correlation would 
lessen duplication and strengthen joint efforts. 

Attempts to promote mental integration have naturally led to external 
merging, such as fusion or unification. These efforts to establish inter- 
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relationships have not been limited to the social studies field. In fact, 
educators have long seen the relatedness of the fields and have tried in 
various ways to promote a recognition of the oneness of knowledge and 
experience. The names given to these inter-field organizations of materials 
have been varied and changeable. Any attempt to describe and dif- 
ferentiate them is bound to be unsatisfactory to the devoted proponents 
of particular plans. Figure 6.1 on page 107 indicates some of these pos- 
sible ways in which relationships can be made. It denotes (1) general 
forms of organization, (2) relationships within the field of the social 
studies (e.g., the correlation of history and geography), and (3) rela- 
tionships between the social studies and other fields (e.g, the integration 
of the social studies and the language arts). 


General Education 


The forms of organization discussed up to this point deal with the ar- 
rangement of materials centering around the social studies. But the social 
studies do not exist in a vacuum apart from the rest of the secondary 
school curriculum. The general education curriculum is a functional 
organization of materials and learning experiences in which social studies 
content and the contributions from other areas of the curriculum are 
utilized to prepare students for mature and responsible membership in 
society. Figure 6.1 indicates the relationship of general education to other 
forms of organization described above. 

General education is a recent development of American culture. The 
United States is the only country in the world committed to making a 
Serious attempt at providing formal educational opportunity for all youth 
up to the age of eighteen. In practice this means that high school educa- 
tion is terminal education for a large number of youth. The purpose of 
general education is to provide these youth and those who go on to fur- 
ther schooling with the experiences designed to promote integrated per- 
sonalities and make competent citizens. 

The general education curriculum has taken on various forms of or- 
ganization with different designating terms. Life adjustment education is 
one of the terms that has been used to embrace the main principles and 
Philosophy of general education. Both these terms do not necessarily refer 
toa specific course; frequently they denote a group or sequence of courses 
required of all students because they collectively contain the desired mate- 


rials and learning experiences, In regard to specific courses the terms core 
and block time, and common learnings are used. 


1 Core curriculum. The growth and increasing acceptance of the core 
curriculum has indeed been one of the Most significant developments in 
eee education since the Second World War. An indication of its 
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Bossing.* He compared his findings with those of Wright on the extent to 
which schools are using some form of core curriculum. In a later study 
Wright found that core or block-time classes were held in 19.3 per cent of 
the junior and junior-senior high schools sampled.’ The results of the 
Bossing and earlier Wright study are summarized in Table 6.1. 


TABLE 6.1 


Per Cent of Schools Reporting Use of Some Form of Core Curriculum 
in 1949 and in 1956 


Wright Study | Bossing Study 
1949 1956 


Type of Schools 


Junior High Schools 15.8 not incl. 
Undivided and Junior-Senior High Schools 6.4 9.3 
Regular High Schools 1.4 5.8 
Senior High Schools 3.5 6.6 


Other significant finds in the Bossing study were the following: 
1. More core programs were found in schools with enrollments above 
500 than in schools under 500. 2. About two-thirds of the schools re- 
ported that their core courses were organized around some form of per- 
sonal-social problems approach. 3. Introduction of the core courses in 
Grades 9-12 was being contemplated by 17 per cent of the schools re- 
porting. 4. The major obstacle to the introduction of the core curriculum 
is the lack of qualified teachers to carry on a core program. 

As core courses increase in number and incorporate much of the ma- 
terial that formerly was taught in separate subjects or in correlated 
courses, the question inevitably arises, “What is the place of the social 
studies in a core program?” It should be recognized at the start that 
merely posing the question is not to be construed as an attempt to break 
down the inherent unity which is one of the main characteristics of the 
core. Rather it is for the purpose of examining a component in order to 
understand its relation to the whole, its relative importance, and the im- 
plications of these in the preparation of core teachers. 

In one study of forty-seven representative core programs in twenty- 
four states the following findings were made on the relationship of the 
social studies to the over-all core. Specific areas within the social studies 


* Nelson L. Bossing, “Development of th i i i Jigh 
Schools The School Review, Bee 224-226, “ere aa alle 
s en S. Wright, Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High 
chool. Bulletin, 1958, No. 6. U. S. Office of Education (Washington, 1958). 


4 Joseph J. Roy, Social Studies i: i is ster’s thesi 
(Boston University, 1956), oh = Se Core Curriculum, unpublished master's thesis 
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field were identified and the responding schools indicated those areas that 
were a part of their core. These data appear in Table 6.2. 

The information in the table takes on added importance in view of 
the fact that approximately three-fourths of the schools indicated that 
the social studies comprised 50 per cent or more of their core program. 
The conclusion is inescapable: No matter what form of organization is 
used by the secondary schools, the social studies occupy an extremely 
significant and, in many instances, a paramount position in the curriculum. 
But older patterns of teaching do not necessarily fit newer patterns of 
organization. The successful teacher of courses organized on the core or 
other similar bases requires not only competence in the subject areas 
dealt with, but also a perception of the total function of secondary school 
teaching and an acquaintance with the problems and needs of the students. 


2. Examples of more flexible organization. Much experimentation is 
now being carried on involving different ways of organizing the curricu- 
lum in secondary schools. A common characteristic of these newer pat- 
terns is a deliberate attempt to break the rigid mold into which many cur- 
riculums have jelled. One of the patterns suggested by Trump and his 
associates is depicted in Figure 6.2. Note that this proposes a sharp depar- 
ture from prevalent forms of organization. It is predicated on the assump- 
tion that a student will enter and exit from a secondary school on the basis 
of his mental and emotional maturity, not on the basis of age or how many 
units of credit he has accumulated. The curriculum consists of indetermi- 
nate stages. When the student has demonstrated through his previous 
achievements that he has the capacity to take the next step, he moves on. 


TABLE 6.2 


Areas of the Social Studies Utilized in Core Programs of 
47 Representative Secondary Schools 


Social ‘Studies No. of | Per Cent || Social Studies No. of | Per Cent 
Area Schools | of Schools| Area | Schools of Schools 
United States History | 39 ; 83 |i International Rela- | 
Current Events 37 79 tions 13 28 
Geography 34 72 | Regional Studies 12 26 
State History 34 72 ‘|| Careers and Voca- | 
Local History 30 68 tions Sa Bo ee Be 
World History 30 68 Personal Adjustment MA MR >- 
Civics 29 64 Juvenile Delinquency, 8 17 
Problems of Democ- | Ethnic Group Prob- | ; 
racy 26 a Sas | f 5 
Sociology 20 43 Conservation Mea EL 
Economics 19 | 
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How an Average 14-Year Old Student Might Spend His School Time * 
Average minutes per week (based on 30 hour week) 


(=> aS a an o TAA — 
Required 
Basie Education As selected by personal 


and professional decision 
P 


Large | Small | Independent 
Group | Group | Study 
English | 100 50 40 
Social Studies | 100 50 40 Choice 
Foreign Language 60 40 40 among the 
Mathematics 80 40 60 i subject areas 
Science 80 40 70 (consists of group 
Fine and Practical Arts 80 40 30 activities and inde- 
Health-Physical Education pendent study in depth) 
Recreation 40 40 80 
TOTAL 540 300 360 | 240 360 
| (Group) (Independent) 


EXTRA HOURS AVAILABLE FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY IN 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES: OPEN AND SUPERVISED 
ADDITIONAL HOURS, DAYS AND WEEKS 


*Adapted from J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham, Focus on Change: Guide to Better 
Schools, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961. ; 


A eee situation that allows flexible scheduling among subject area 
and variety in the size of groups taught. Courtesy of the Wayland, Massach' 
setts, Public Schools, i ý 
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In such a flexible scheme of organization the social studies still maintain 
a key position. The variation comes in the fact that there is a blending of 
large group instruction, small group instruction, independent study and 
pursuance in depth of selected areas of the total social studies curriculum. 
The pattern indicated in Figure 6.2, for example, would be especially 
amenable to some form of team teaching. The amount of time to be spent 
on independent study and the areas to be investigated would be deter- 
mined on the basis of professional judgments made by teachers taking into 
account the maturity, ability, and academic plans of the student. By judi- 
cious use of large class sections in team teaching, more individualized at- 
tention could be given to the student. 


Combining the Social Studies with Other Fields: An Evaluation 


It is difficult to measure accurately the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent forms of course organization. If there are measurable differences in 
student achievement, one cannot always isolate the form of organization 
as the causative factor. They may well be caused by different teachers, 
methods, textbooks, teaching aids, motivations, physical facilities, or a 
combination of these and still other factors. Any evaluation of these forms 
of organization is necessarily very subjective. Some of the possible pros 
and cons, however, can be stated. 

In its various forms integration among the fields is supported by vigor- 
ous arguments: (1) It builds a program on student interests and needs and 
so provides a motivation that is lacking in conventional organizations. 
(2) It selects the minimum social areas and assigns all students to take them. 
(3) It promotes personal and social growth by allowing more student par- 
ticipation. (4) It ignores subjects and focuses materials upon youth prob- 
lems. (5) It clarifies the purposes and procedures of education for the 
students as well as for teachers. (6) It brings about cooperation among 
teachers. (7) It stimulates teachers to use the community and to keep 
abreast of contemporary affairs. (8) It brings about better relations be- 
tween teacher and students. (9) By retaining the same teacher for at least 
a double period and for several years, it enables him to know individual 
students, (10) It affords great freedom of choice as to content, activities, 
and procedures. (11) It stresses objectives and specific achievements. 
(12) It provides naturally for evaluation and redirection. (13) It em- 
phasizes the totality of personality. (14) It eliminates duplication in cur- 
riculum. (15) It encourages the use of more varied methods. (16) It 
integrates rather than compartmentalizes knowledge and experience. 
(17) It promotes the growth of responsibility. (18) It provides for hetero- 
geneous grouping, thus promoting democratic attitudes. (19) It stresses 
relationships. (20) It stresses cooperation. Os 

On the other hand inter-field integration is open to several criticisms: 
(1) It confuses the objective of social competence with the curriculum 
through which it might be achieved. (2) It assumes a superior wisdom 
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concerning both social needs and student interests. (3) It stresses the in- 
dividual at the expense of society. (4) It emphasizes personal needs at the 
expense of the requirements of society, and so is unrealistic. (5) It retains 
the same teacher, thus depriving students of the advantages of a wider 
acquaintance and prolonging the period of protective dependence. (6) It 
deprives the students of scholarly syntheses. (7) It consumes inordinate 
amounts of time in planning. (8) It results in random, incomplete, and 
unsynthesized training. (9) It gives the students a false sense of achieve- 
ment, (10) It is a device to escape the more rigorous type of teaching and 
study which the separate subjects require. (11) It is a handicap to the 
talented students. (12) All the values claimed for it are being realized 
within the framework of subjects and fields. (13) It has no scientific basis 
for selecting units, depending upon ephemeral inclinations. (14) It rests 
upon the false assumption that subjects, the categories of knowledge, are 
antithetical to learning. 


3. ORGANIZING MATERIALS WITHIN COURSES 


The ways of organizing courses referred to in the previous section are 
more or less inclusive. Within these general forms there is considerable 
variation as to the specific form of organization. It is difficult to list, 
describe, and differentiate all the specific forms that classroom materials 
might assume, but a few of them, such as the topic, unit, problem, and 
project, are fairly well recognized. Others, such as the chapter, period, 
epoch, type study, and contract, are less clearly recognized. The specific 
form of the material is usually subsidiary to the general form, although 
in a few programs the unit seems to take precedence over the subject of 


field. 


Organization by Lessons 


The traditional lesson was based upon some portion of a textbook. The 
lesson itself involved an assignment, activities, exercises, drills, discussions, 
questions and answers, and reviews. In fact, the structural possibilities of 
a lesson are almost limitless. In connection with this discussion of 0! 
ganization it is assumed, however, that the lesson content is derived most 
frequently from printed materials, including textbooks, references, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and newspapers. Thus the lesson becomes the class- 
room reorganization of materials. Skillful teachers have long been able 
to utilize these materials and yet reach an independent sunthesis, one de- 
signed to meet the specific situation more effectively than a prearrang¢ 
book could possibly do. So the organizing of materials in the form 0 
lessons involves no commitment or loyalty to subjects, to integration, or 
to any other general form of organizing content. In fact, the organize! 
of a lesson is as free to select, delete, change, and adjust as the author ofa 
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unit. No particular educational bias or preference is involved in organiz- 
ing material according to lessons; it is merely the daily task of the teacher. 


Unit Organization 


The concept of a suitable lesson, chapter, assignment, or appropriate 
division of materials is very old. It has long been recognized that similar 
elements are easier to learn when they are grouped together, that details 
which point toward a generalization or understanding can be expeditiously 
studied together. The unit is a collection of information, learning ex- 
periences, and teaching aids which are designed to enable the student 
to reach certain understandings, skills, and desirable attitudes. The objec- 
tive of the unit serves as a touchstone by which to determine the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of materials. The unit is supposed to contain only those 
materials that are relevant, that are focused upon the objective. It is 
supposed to be a significant and comprehensible phase of a subject or 
field. It thus operates freely within any of the major forms of organization. 

The unit became enormously popular during the decade of the 1930's. 
Few schools have been unaffected by it. It led teachers to select their 
materials carefully and to organize them in a significant pattern, one that 
would lead to some recognizable conclusion or generalization. The popu- 
larity of the unit was greatly enhanced after the appearance, in 1926, of 
H. C. Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, in 
which a complete formula for method as well as organization was given. 
In popular usage the “unit” became a method as well as a form of or- 
ganization. 

The earlier proponents of the unit declared that the mastery of the 
contents of a properly constructed unit leads to an understanding of 
desired generalizations and to the acquisition of the desired skills and at- 
titudes. For example, the mastery of the contents of the unit “The West- 
ward Movement” would lead to an understanding of the movement. If 
emphasis is placed upon “an understanding,” this contention is probably 
true, but it is perfectly clear that there is no specific body of materials 
the mastery of which leads to an understanding of the westward move- 
ment. The person who knows the story of the movement of one family 
from Virginia to Kentucky and on to Missouri has some understanding of 
the westward movement. The person who knows the story of ten such 
families has perhaps a higher level of understanding of the unit. As one 
learns about the public land policy, roads and transportation, political 
organization on the frontier, ways of making a living, etc., he broadens 
and deepens his understanding. The third-grade child has some under- 
Standing of the movement, but even the research specialist does not have 
a complete understanding of it. 

There is, then, no specific collection of materials the mastery of which 
leads to the understanding of the westward movement, There is, in fact, 
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no such thing as the understanding of a unit in the social studies; there 
are only levels or degrees of understanding, and students of the social 
studies should not be misled by overly simplified and misleading analogies, 
such as swimming, reading a page of French, or solving a problem in 
mathematics. 


Organization by Topics 


The topic is a form of organization in which the materials bearing 
upon a particular aspect or subdivision are brought together for treat- 
ment, In history, the topic involves the systematic consideration of some 
theme, aspect, or phase throughout its development. For example, the 
territorial growth of the United States would constitute a topic which 
would take only incidental account of other factors, such as clections and 
wars, but would center attention upon the steps by which this country 
increased in size. In sociology or any of the other contemporary studies 
the topic might be horizontal rather than chronological, but it would 
be none the less unified. Several textbooks provide convenient references 
to facilitate the study of topics, and a few texts profess to be organized on 
a topical basis. 

Some attempts have been made to set up more or less permanent topics 
such as politics, diplomacy, wars, religion, commerce, industry, and educa- 
tion. There has been no agreement as to what constitutes a topic. Some 
teachers would regard “The New Deal Period” as a topic; others would 
regard “Europe in America” as a topic. There seems to be a central tend- 
ency, however, toward accepting as genuine such topics as would fall 
somewhere between the brief definity of the first and the inclusive vague- 
ness of the second. 

The topical form of organization is being increasingly used in history 
courses, especially in the study of American history since 1865. In many 
textbooks the organization is in fact topical although the term unit may 
be loosely used to designate groupings of chapters. In other social studies 
courses, such as Problems of Democracy, the topical form is very prev- 
alent, and the classroom procedure is based largely on the study of topics 
rather than on problem solving. Í 

The topical organization has certain advantages, the chief of which are: 
I It provides continuity. 2. It gives significance to content. 3- Fach 
topic has many transfer values for other topics. 4. It facilitates learning. 
5. It facilitates grading, for a curriculum can avoid duplication by topical 
arrangement of subjects more easily than by chronological arrangement. 
6. It provides information about the most pertinent aspects and in the 
most functional manner. 7. It provides an effective aid for the teacher, 
for topics are easier to teach than the more complicated content of the 
usual text or course of study. 


The topic has also encountered some criticisms and has met with many 
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difficulties: 1. The sum total of topics falls far short of equaling the sub- 
ject or field. 2. Topics are not selected carefully enough to avoid duplica- 
tion. 3. Topics imply a false and misleading simplicity. History, for ex- 
ample, is more inclusive and complicated than a series of topics implies. 
4. There is no agreement as to what constitutes a suitable topic; conse- 
quently, some topics are trivial and others are all-inclusive. 5. The proper 
study of topics requires a better library than is usually available. 6. The 
proper selection and grading of topics call for a higher degree of scholar- 
ship than the typical corps ‘of teachers possesses. 


Organization by Problems 


The problem organization may function within a single subject or it 
may utilize the whale field of the social studies plus any related content. 
It consists of a focusing of materials toward the answer to a question or 
the solution of a problem. The problem organization is naturally tied up 
rather intimately with the problem method of teaching (see Chapter 
Ten), but here we are concerned primarily with organization. 

The problem organization differs from the topical and other forms in 
that it is potentially more dynamic. Facts, information, and generaliza- 
tions are dealt with not as static phenomena but as a means of coming 
to some conclusion on the problem studied. For this reason the problem 
is usually stated in the form of a question, such as “How can increased 
international cooperation be achieved?” or an implied question, as “How 
poor housing produces crime.” Although the problem form of organiza- 
tion is occasionally used in the study of past problems, it is more fre- 
quently and more effectively used in connection with contemporary is- 
sues of concern to society, or to the students directly, or to both. 

The problem organization has suffered from a confusion of social 
problems with an educational procedure. Society must study and attempt 
to solve the problems that confront it. As soon as they are solved, however, 
they no longer elicit any great interest. Should the schools utilize society's 
unsolved problems? Can society’s solved problems be utilized as unsolved 
problems for the students? A qualified affirmative might be the proper 
answer in both cases. How could the Ohio farmer of 1830 market his 
wheat in the most economic manner? This problem can probably become 
at least an interesting question for the student. The rise of railroads 
running to New York and other large eastern cities will help furnish 
the answer. How can America care for its indigent old people? The pro- 
posed solutions will probably furnish timely and useful material. Thus 
the problem organization becomes interwoven with methods and with 
the social policy of the schools. 

How society solved some of its past problems presents a genuine chal- 
lenge to the student. Society’s solved problems do not become the student’s 
witless he claims them by active study and understanding. Can society’s un- 
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solved problems be presented as genuine problems for the student? T 
can scarcely be presented with any expectation that he will solve then 
but they can properly be presented as challenges that confront everyon 
and that might well continue to confront society even after the stude 
has become an adult. Thus an unsolved problem has genuine educational 
possibilities. 


Chronology 


materials, whether it is applied in the usual past-present order or in th 
less frequent manner of going from the present to the past. It undertakes 
to show, in order, how an institution, process, movement, custom, 
article started, grew, and evolved into its present manifestation. 

Chronology, until fairly recent periods, was the dominating clement in 
the organization of school history; and the evolutionary method, whieh 
may be regarded as the counterpart of chronology, was the dominatin 
element in the organization of the sociology, government, and economi 
that were taught in the schools. The histories of the nineteenth century 
quite slavishly followed a chronological order and divided the texts into 
“books” or periods according to arbitrarily selected dates. Even in the 
twentieth century a few texts in American history were divided into 
sections on the basis of presidential terms, and the Revolutionary an 
Civil wars were treated by years. Thus chronology served as a guidin 
principle for the author and also for the teacher; it was assumed that the 
pupil also appreciated such a logical and systematic organization. My 

y 1900 many criticisms had been made of the slavish adherence 

chronology. Some of these criticisms were (1) that the chronological 
organization stressed history at the expense of the pupil, (2) that the 
pupils had, previous to the age of thirteen or fourteen, almost no apprecia- 
tion of chronology, and were consequently confused rather than helpe 
by an arrangement that constituted another problem instead of furnishil 
aid in understanding the materials, (3) that cause and effect relations 
were obscured by intervening irrelevancies, and (4) that topics and prob 
lems were broken into fragments because of the dictates of chronolo 
Perhaps the most unfortunate result of the too literal adherence to chro 
nology was the consequent unpopularity of history, which came to be 
regarded as a dry and mechanically arranged subject. 

h Even before 1900, deviations from the strictly chronological organi 
tions were frequent, and since that date an increasingly large number 0 
teachers and textbook writers have made conscious efforts to modify the 
chronological organization. In recent years, topics, aspects, and segmented 
elements have received connected and uninterrupted treatment, evel 
though such a treatment involves the temporary rejection of chronology: 


It would be an unwarranted conclusion, however, to imply that the 
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principle of chronology has become inoperative. Its logical appeal is ir- 
resistible to the mind that has acquired a reasonable grasp of its nature. In 
fact, the wide recognition of and sensitivity to an anachronism is evidence 
of the fundamental nature of sequence. Causal connections, explanations 
of our existing culture, and the elementary understanding of vast areas 
of social knowledge are dependent upon an appreciation of chronology, 
and its most expeditious expression is through materials arranged in ac- 
cordance with its requirements. 

Even in a recently established correlated course in American history 
and American literature the value of chronology as a basic organizational 
element is recognized. In describing such a course at Ray High School 
in Corpus Christi, Clark writes 


To avoid . . . a lack of organization there has been much emphasis on 
the chronological organization of the course. . . . The actual development 
of American history has provided the sequence and the literature of each 
period has been used to enrich the political, social, and economic subject 
matter." 


Chronology in Reverse 


The reverse or counter-chronological arrangement of material has 
been frequently suggested and to some extent tried. The plan involves 
adherence to chronology, but in reverse instead of in forward-moving 
order, The difficulties involved in working out such a scheme have so far 
prevented authors and curriculum committees from trying it on any ex- 
tensive scale, In fact, when one goes back beyond the memory of any 
living person or into a period in which the social setting is markedly dif- 
ferent, he reaches a time that, for practical purposes, is just as remote 
as the Second Mithridatic War. 

The supposed psychological advantage of the reverse-chronological 
organization is that it enables the student to proceed expeditiously from 
the known, experienced, and understood to less familiar grounds, When 
the backward sweep reaches beyond any possible connection through per- 
sons and into strange and different cultures, the student must acquire his 
information through reading. If one must rely primarily upon reading, and 
must reconstruct the whole situation, he gains little if anything by study- 
ing the sixteenth century before the fifteenth. 

There is, however, in the reverse-chronological organization the germ 
of a fundamental idea. Materials should be so organized as to reveal in- 
stantly their value and pertinency, and this scheme seems to promise such 
a result. If it quickly breaks down, as it seems to do when applied to pe- 
+ Mary J. Clark, “The Correlated Course as Part of the Social Studies Program in 


Corpus Christi, Texas,” in Eunice Johns (editor), Social Studies in the Senior High 
School. Curriculum Series Number Seven, National Council for the Social Studies 


(Washington, 1953), p. 84. 
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riods beyond the experience of the students, how can its values be sal- 
vaged? The answer seems to be found in some compromise between the 
two types of chronological organization. In the study of background ma- 
terial related to a contemporary problem, for example, some elements of 
reverse chronology are often used. 

The value of the reverse-chronological organization is its contemporary 
setting, its utilization of what is familiar. Is it not possible, then, to find a 
point of departure in the present and connect it with the usual forward- 
moving organization? If the situations are similar the connection is more 
vital than the faithful adherence to chronology in either direction. The 
problems of the poor borrowers who resort to loan sharks are strikingly 
similar to the plight of the farmers of ancient Attica. The study of these 
ancient hill farmers might well be preceded by a few inquiries as to pre- 
vailing rates on small loans in the United States today. And from the study 
of the Attic farmers one should gain additional understanding of the situa- 
tion of contemporary debtors. The alert teacher and textbook writer 
(preferably the teacher, because of the constant change in the timeliness 
of the topics) can furnish, not several, but hundreds of these connecting 
threads, these points of departure. Such an interweaving of the present 
into the past will make both more significant. 

Incidentally, this analysis shows why a textbook does not achieve a con- 
temporaneous quality by the mere allocation of liberal space to recent 
years. The constant interweaving of past and present is a much surer way 
of adding value and significance than any mechanical allotment of space. 
An ancient history text may be of greater contemporary significance than 
one in modern history. The ability of the author to throw light from 
the present upon the past and to bring back an intensified understanding 
of the present is unrelated to the title of his book. 


Sequence 


Closely related to the element of chronology is the idea of sequential 
order. The employment of sequence in the study of civics and sociology 
is frequent and it appears less frequently in economics. The subject 0 
government becomes clearer if one studies it with some attention to its 
growth and development from primitive times to the present, or aS it 
evolves in a particular community which is being transformed from a rural 
to an urban area. Social institutions, such as the family, religion, and the 
economic system, can be more readily comprehended if they are studied 
in the order of their growth. The sequence in such studies may employ 
some chronology, but the dates are relatively less important than in his- 
tory; the important aspect is the proper arrangement of materials in the 
order of their evolution, thus enabling the student to see a succession 0 
causes and effects. Sequence is not a formal kind of organization, but it is 
an element which should be employed in organizing material. 
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Social Groups 


The rise in popularity of the study of social groups has been accom- 
panied by a decline in popularity of biography as a form of organization. 
Although biography is frequently part of the content in various social 
studies, especially history, it has practically disappeared as a form of 
organizing materials. The ultimate objective of the social studies calls for 
knowledge and understanding of how people live together. However 
illuminating biography may be, it is nevertheless an indirect approach to 
this goal. The student is supposed to attain some insight into economic 
organization, into man’s collective adjustment to environment, into social 
organization, into political organization, and into the various steps that 
have led to these instances of group cooperation. 

The growth in the study of social groups has been promoted by the in- 
creasing popularity in the social studies of the common man, of typical 
events, and of everyday occurrences. In part, this trend is a reaction to 
the former emphasis upon individuals, and in part it is the result of our 
changed conception of what is significant. 

The study of social groups usually begins in the earliest grades. The 
family, the school, the community, Indians, Eskimos, and cavemen serve 
as centers of interest. As one ascends the grade scale, he meets more com- 
plicated and less clearly defined groups, such as parties, churches, races, 
occupational groups, corporations, armies, legislatures, and geographical 
groups. Typical scenes from Athenian life, or colonial days, or feudal times 
are frequently presented. The pupils are thus led to picture and to under- 
stand how men have succeeded in cooperating. The study of groups pre- 
sents an unbroken series of events and developments. Washington may 
die, but the republic lives on; Stonewall Jackson is killed, but the army 
persists. The greater significance of the study of groups soon becomes 
apparent. 

While the elements of the study of social groups have long been recog- 
nized, they have never been combined into a thoroughgoing and complete 
organization. They have received direct treatment in the primary grades, 
and within recent years social groups have received increased attention in 
economics, in government, in problems courses, and in sociology in the 
secondary schools. The study of groups is, however, an approach, a prin- 
ciple of organization, rather than a specific plan for the organization of 
course material, 


Other Forms of Organization 


Projects, activities, contracts, type studies, and processes have been de- 
Scribed as forms of organization. Projects and activities indicate by their 
very meaning a freedom of action that is the antithesis of a predetermined 
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form. Activities have sometimes been called units of work. As such they 
seem to be little more than assignments, and teachers can, of course, make 
varied assignments that fall completely outside recognized forms of or- 
ganization. The contract and type studies seem to resemble units. The 
contract usually provides three levels (see Chapter Twenty-four) of or- 
ganization, but they differ in extent rather than in quality, and so present 
no further problem of organization. So far, organization by processes has 
remained within the realms of theory. 


Examples of Organization within Courses 


While teachers can utilize the structure of books, textbooks, pamphlets, 
and units, it is desirable that they evolve their own organization from these 
materials. For example, in studying the American colonial period the 
teacher can, of course, follow the plan of the textbook, or he can also 
discuss the problem with the students and construct a different organiza- 
tion. The following are possibilities: (1) Study each colony one by one 
in the order of their settlement. (2) Study the colonies by regions, New 
England, Middle Colonies, Southern Colonies. (3) Study them by epochs 
related to the events in England, such as 1607-1642, 1660-1685, and 1733: 
(4) Study them on the basis of the racial and religious groups, English, 
Dutch, Swedes, Germans, French, Catholics, Dissenters, Quakers, etc. 
(5) Study them by topics, such as agriculture, trade, industry, govern- 
ment, war, etc. (6) Study the colonies on the basis of social living, cul- 
tural development, and changing trends. 

American history offers another fruitful field for experimentation in 
organization. Most textbooks follow a chronological order until the pe 
riod of the Civil War and then use a series of topics parallel in time for the 
period since 1865. A few authors have experimented with a combination 
of epochs and topics, resulting in a flexible arrangement which permits 
the study of history by either the chronological or topical methods or by 
both. The following table illustrates the plan. 

According to this plan the history of the United States is divided into six 
epochs and five topics. The same topic is used in each successive epoch, 
thus providing a continuity in content and insuring ready recognition of 
the nature of each chapter by the student. Each ‘epoch’ (reading across 
the table) deals with each of the five topics. Each topic (reading down- 
ward) deals with the same type of material in successive epochs. It is as 
sumed that such an organization provides for both chronological and topi- 
cal continuity. 

This plan of organization is elastic. By changing the number of epochs 
and topics it could be adjusted to elementary and also to college levels. It 
is possible that some adaptation of this idea can be applied to world his- 
tory and to European history. These fields really present the three factors 
of (1) chronology, (2) location, and (3) topics. A similar plan to that 
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TABLE 6.3 
A Plan for Organizing American History 


Expansion 
Epochs and 
Settlement 


| 
Social Economic National Foreign 
Activities Growth Government Affairs 


I. 1492-1763 1 | 5 
Il. 1763-1815 6 10 
IIT. 1815-1865 11 15 
IV. 1865-1896 16 20 
V. 1896-1932 21 25 


VI. 1932- 
Present 26 | 30 


charted above, using regions and topics, has been worked out for geog- 
raphy. It is yet too early to say whether this combination of time and 
topics and of regions and topics is a contribution to teaching and Jearning. 

The greatest amount of experimentation in organization of materials is 
now taking place at the junior high school level, especially at the ninth 
grade. An indication of the fluid state of affairs at the ninth grade is found 
in the topic for one of the section meetings at a recent National Council 
for the Social Studies annual convention. The topic was stated simply, 
“What Should Be Done About the Ninth Grade?” Although widely 
Scattered materials are now being found in representative ninth-grade 
courses, some central tendencies are emerging (see Chapter Eight). Allen 
has suggested that course content at the ninth grade be organized about 
the following areas: ° 


1. Understanding one’s personality and the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the larger culture 


2. Learning about the what and why of social, economic, and political groups 
as well as the know-how of group work 


3- Planning one’s vocational future 


4. PROBLEMS IN ACHIEVING A UNIFIED ORGANIZATIONAL 
DESIGN 


Several writers have proposed unifying designs for the curriculum. Most 
of them view the total curriculum, kindergarten through Grade 12. Nearly 
all hypothesize some kind of process of social learning whereby the child’s 
Acquaintance with the world grows so as to take in larger and larger con- 
centric circles. One of the most recent of these designs has been prepared 
by Paul R. Hanna and is depicted in Figure 6.3. 


* Jack Allen, “Charting Ninth-Grade Social Studies,” Social Education, 20 : 68-70, 
February, 1956. 
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For the secondary schools the design in Figure 6.3 would provide a basis 
upon which the students could pursue a program organized around sub- 
jects and combinations of subjects in the social studies. Hanna's specific 
proposals are the following: Grade 8—World Geography (with emphasis 
on the methodology of geographic inquiry); Grade g—World History, 
Grade 10—Economics (first semester), Political Institutions (second se- 
mester) (emphasis in both on a world setting); Grade 11—United States 
History; Grade 12—Problems of Society. 


g 
$ 
A 


Fıcure 6.3 A Social Studies Curriculum Design? 


According to this design the concentric circles indicate the expanding 
communities of man with which the child becomes acquainted—the fam- 
ily and the school in Grade 1, the neighborhood in Grade 2, etc. Super- 
imposed on these communities are categories of basic human activities- 
communicating, organizing and governing, etc. It should be pointed out 
that the organizational pattern suggested here for the elementary grades 15 
a holistic one. For instance, the study of the neighborhood may be as 
signed to the second grade, but assigning it to the second grade is less im- 
portant than following the sequence from the lesser community tO the 
next larger. : 

The preceding discussion of Hanna’s recommendations and of curricu- 
lar organization patterns in general might imply that the types of organiza- 
tion described could be easily found and identified. Such is not the cas 
They overlap, supplement, and complement one another in a perplexing 
manner, The discussion can do little more than describe and analyze reli- 
tive pure forms of organization, and leave to the teacher the task of com- 
bining the types into acceptable patterns. He will discover that a problem 


* Reproduced from Paul R. Hanna, “Revising the Social Studies: What Is Needed?” 
Social Education, 27 : 190-196, April, 1963. 
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may be found within a project, which is in turn a part of a unit; integra- 
tion, incidental correlation, and subjects may be utilized within a single 
class period; biography, social groups, the chronological. and the reversed- 
chronological principles may be merged within a single program. In 
other words, forms of organization do not fall into discrete categories, but 
are blended into composites in such a way as almost to obscure the com- 
ponent elements. 

The terminology is also confusing. Two very similar plans of organiza- 
tion will have different labels; two very different plans will have the same 
label. The label is therefore no clear indication of the type of organization. 
Widely different plans involving concentration or systematic correlation 
are both called “integration.” The reality is thus not indicated very clearly 
by the terminology. 

Tt is well, perhaps, to close this chapter by describing the process im- 
plicit in an inclusive principle of organization. The normal child of the 
first three grades has little realization of the systematic divisions of knowl- 
edge. If he should consider the problem at all, he would probably think 
of the art or skill of writing, spelling, and reading, and the subjects of 
arithmetic, history, and possibly geography as the fundamental divisions 
of knowledge. As he advances up the grade scale he becomes somewhat 
aware of the various categories of knowledge. He begins to see the utility 
of demarcations and the need for systematic filing cases for storing human 
knowledge. He begins to make differentiations. He slowly realizes some- 
thing of the specialization of occupations and consequently the need of 
specialized knowledge, His awareness may be dim and uncertain and his 
perception unclear. The early lines are pale and easily crossed. By the 
time he enters junior high school he sees some of these demarcation lines 
clearly and distinctly, and by the time he leaves senior high school he has 
seen others. Many other demarcations between and within subjects he will 
discover during his college or adult years. Still others will never appear, 
because he will fail to pursue the field or subject far enough to be able to 
see the distinctions. 

The child’s world is one undifferentiated mass. Education is the process 
of seeing and understanding how to make distinctions. The synthetic 
principle of organization is one that provides for a steady advance toward 
the ability to make distinctions. Subjects are therefore not a means nor a 
device but an achievement, Consequently, they may sometimes be an in- 
Appropriate form of organization and unsuited to the attainment of an 
immediate purpose. Other forms such as integration, fusion, problems, and 
topics may have to be used until the pupils have attained a little more 
Maturity, but the ability to recognize the validity of subjects still stands 
as one of the ultimate measures of understanding. 
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7 ADJUSTING MATERIALS TO INDIVIDUALS 
AND CLASSES 


1. SEQUENCE AND GRADING OF MATERIALS 


The selection of materials results in the acquisition of a vast stock of 
topics, problems, subjects, activities, and methods. The extent of this res- 
ervoir of materials determines the scope of the social studies curriculum 
for any one school. The arrangement of these materials in an order most 
suitable for learning constitutes the curricular sequence. But the determi- 
nation of a sequence does not in itself establish definite indices of the edu- 
cational level at which various portions of the total social studies curricu- 
lum should be placed. The process of assigning suitable portions to various 
grades constitutes the problem of grading. 

The selection, organization, and grading of materials constitute a single 
process in curriculum construction; grading is merely one recognizable 
phase and not a separate and distinct procedure. The order in which these 
phases occur is by no means fixed. They may follow one another or they 
may be blended into one process. For purposes of analysis, however, it is 
perhaps proper to regard grading as a separate step, one which can be 
described and analyzed. 


General Problems in Grading 


While the word grading ordinarily indicates the process of adjusting 
Materials to class levels, it may also indicate the more general allocation 
of materials to the various administrative divisions, such as the primary, in- 
termediate, junior high, and senior high school units. The word grading 
also implies a careful consideration of vertical integration. In other words, 
the materials must not only be adjusted to grade levels, but to classes and 
Individuals. 7 

If each student received individual instruction, the problem of grading 
would be relatively simple. If the materials undertaken proved to be too 
difficult, easier ones could be quickly substituted. In dealing with a class, 
however, it is probable that some members would profit from the utiliza- 
tion of almost any reasonable type of materials. The alert and responsive 
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students would set the tone of the class, and their activities would tem- 
porarily obscure the fact that a large percentage of the students were fail- 
ing to profit from the materials. The adjusting of materials to groups of 
varying ability is the major problem of grading. 

If each student did receive individual instruction, there would still re- 
main the problem of finding materials of gradually increasing difficulty. 
This problem is still more difficult of solution when a whole class of con- 
stantly developing and changing students is involved. Even though the 
problem of grading materials for a particular class were solved, the solu- 
tion would be only temporary. 

A third problem concerns the materials themselves. Every topic, item, 
word, problem, or unit is susceptible of dozens of interpretations. The 
problem of “safety” can be presented in the kindergarten and in the 
graduate school, and at every level between these extremes. So is it with 
every instructional element. 

Adjustment to one variable constitutes a different problem, but the 
process of grading involves the adjustment of two variables—the materials 
and the students—to each other. It is therefore not surprising that grading 
has remained quite largely in the realm of trial and error. 

The main objective of grading is clear. Materials would be perfectly 
graded if every student were dealing with those items and topics which 
he could handle most advantageously. But no such ideal has been reached. 
The actual results of grading are always only approximations. No matter 
what principles or techniques are used, the materials cannot be assigned to 
a specific grade level with the assurance that they are most advantageously 
placed. No two classes are exactly equal in intelligence, experience, oF 
training, and the students within a given class manifest the most diverse 
abilities and skills. Hence the material can be assigned to various grade 
levels only on the basis of average performance. Differences in ability 
and interests tempt the alert teacher to ignore freely whatever grading 
has been done in order to care for the advanced student and the slow 
worker. In spite of these facts the necessity of at least approximate grad- 
ing is clear, and an effort must be made to prepare proper materials for 
the typical student at the various grade levels. 


Problems in Grading the Social Studies 


Some subjects in the curriculum are fairly definite in content, The ma- 
terial seems to fall into a series of graduated steps. In arithmetic, for €x- 
ample, the processes can be arranged in a progressive order with reasonable 
exactness. The solution of a problem in each stage of the work depends 
upon the mastery of the principles in the preceding stage. Thus the con- 
tents of arithmetic seem to arrange themselves in sequential hierarchies, 
and in order to reach a designated goal, the pupil has only to master the 
various steps in the designated order. This progressive arrangement of 
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materials would seem to be possible also in the study of foreign languages, 
and to a lesser extent in English. The actual problems are not so simple as 
these remarks might indicate, but in contrast with the social studies these 
subjects are more susceptible of being graded. 

There is another respect in which some subjects present less compli- 
cated problems of grading than do the social studies. The student of alge- 
bra, French, or chemistry begins his formal study with few, if any, pre- 
conceived ideas. While he pursues his course he learns little about the 
subject except what is called to his attention by the text or the instructor. 
The instructor controls almost the entire learning situation with respect to 
his subject. Thus he can survey the total elements which must be mas- 
tered in order to achieve a knowledge and an understanding of the subject. 
This analysis, too, is oversimplified, but, contrasted with the social studies, 
these subjects are relatively uninfluenced by the environment and can be 
presented in the order which seems wise to the instructor. 

The social studies seem to offer no clearly discernible order of diffi- 
culty, no logical order of learning, no series of progressive laws or prin- 
ciples. Many of the same names, topics, units, and problems are treated in 
the fourth grade, in the ninth grade, in the twelfth grade, and in college. 
They are supposedly treated in a more advanced manner as one ascends 
the grade scale, but no such progressive advancement is assured. 

The difficulty of grading in the social studies is accentuated by the fact 
that the teacher controls only a fraction of the social learning of his stu- 
dents. Before enrolling in a social studies course every student has had 
experiences that affect and condition his formal study. While he pursues 
his school work he is learning from dozens of sources a mass of supple- 
mentary, and sometimes conflicting, facts about society. The teacher and 
the textbook are only two among many agencies, and unfortunately they 
are all too frequently weak and ineffective as contrasted with some of the 
others. Since the teacher cannot control the order of learning, he cannot 
grade the materials very satisfactorily. 


2. REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL GRADING 


A good grading plan must perform a variety of functions; it must meet 
Several standards. The following are some of the most important charac- 
teristics or requirements of a well-arranged sequence. 

1. The first requirement of a good grading plan is that it provide an 
orderly, smooth, gradual, and unbroken sequence of materials, arranged 
in ascending order of difficulty and inclusiveness. This requirement applies 
to transitions from school to school, grade to grade, subject to subject, 
and topic to topic. There should be neither gaps nor uneven advances. 

2 Secondly, a good grading plan is flexible, allowing for changes and 
revisions. Within its over-all principles it should allow for variations and 
adjustments, 
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3. Are available study materials adjusted to the various levels for which 
the plan provides? If the textbooks and other reading materials are un- 
suited to the level, they will vitiate the grading plan. 

4. The materials and activities should be so arranged as to afford increas- 
ing opportunities for student participation. The student in Grade 11, for 
example, should have achieved a greater sense of responsibility than one 
in Grade 9. 

5. Lastly, and possibly most important, grading should make specific 
and numerous provisions for individual differences. While methods, ob- 
jectives, and other steps in the educative process can make some contribu- 
tions to the solution of the problem of individual differences, the grading 
plan bears the major responsibility of meeting this need. Regardless then 
of whether it is a function of grading or of some other step, let us list 
some possible ways of providing for individual differences. 

The extent and nature of individual differences are so well recognized 
that they require no explanation here. It is sufficient to observe that stu- 
dents differ among themselves in physical development, emotional growth, 
intellectual ability, interests, experiences, ideals, socio-economic back- 
grounds, in reading ability, in school achievement, and in numerous other 
ways. 

The educational psychologist sometimes feels that the problem of in- 
dividual differences is like the weather in Mark Twain's well-known 
witticism. It is something which we all talk about, but nobody does any- 
thing about it. And both remarks are about equally misleading. Clothing, 
umbrellas, houses, furnaces, and summer migrations demonstrate that we 
do an enormous number of things about the weather, even though we can- 
not alter the climate. Teachers do try to adjust their teaching to individ- 
ual differences, even though they cannot always meet the situation suc- 
cessfully and can never change these differences. The following list 0 
attempts to meet the difficulty indicates adaptations to this problem in al- 
most every aspect of the teaching process: 


WAYS OF PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


ve Regard differences as assets as 8. Provide individual tutorial aid 
well as problems 9. Provide counseling service i 

2. ree extensive personal data jo, Give special attention to rapid 
F out each student and to slow learners 

3. Lessen the pupil-teacher load 11. Differentiate assignments 

4. Make frequent promotions 

5- Use homogeneous grouping for 
specialized purposes 


6. Use heterogeneous grouping for 
socializing purposes 


12. Study the problem cases 

13. Vary activities to suit individ 
needs 

14. Provide frequent opportunities 
for student self-evaluation 

7. Counsel students in making pro- 15. Mark students in terms of indi- 
grams vidual growth 


ual 
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16. Use a variety of readings 18. Shift elements from grade to 
17. Make discriminating use of audio- grade 
visual and other aids 19. Use varied methods 


Two examples are given to illustrate the application of these provisions, 
One is by the use of differentiated assignments (item 11). The usual type 
of differentiated assignment enables the student of higher ability or in- 
terest to do more work than the average or low ability student. But an 
even more effective type provides for a higher quality of mental processes 
for the better student. The differentiating factors should be those involving 
the ability to make more significant generalizations, draw his own infer- 
ences from written materials, do independent research, and use greater 
preciseness in the application of the scientific method. 

In a unit dealing either with the Constitution or the Reconstruction 
Period an understanding of the Fourteenth Amendment is basic. Assign- 
ments concerning this Amendment could be made part of the core, or 
required, activities in the total unit and also part of the optional activi- 
ties. For the average students it may be necessary to insure that they have 
an understanding of the elementary facts which encompass the essence of 
the Amendment. But this may be superfluous for the rapid learner; he 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: The information contained in the 
answers to the first four items is basic to an understand- 
ing of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. You 
may respond either by replying to the first four items or, 
if you feel adequately informed on those, by replying to 
item 5 or 6. For additional credit, you may reply to both 
5 and 6. 


l. What were the background events that led to the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment? 


2. What are the main provisions of the Amendment? 
3. In what Supreme Court decisions has the interpretation 


of the Amendment been an important factor? 


In your own words explain what the phrase "due process 
of law" means. 


- Carefully study one Supreme Court decision in which the 
Fourteenth Amendment was an important factor. What 
interpretation did the Court give to the Amendment, how 
did this enlarge on its original meaning, and how did 
this decision affect later state legislation? 


. The Fourteenth Amendment affects all states. What have 
been some court decisions (federal or state) that have 
had particular significance for our state? Describe 
their effects. 


Ficure 7.1 An example of a differentiated assignment 
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needs to be challenged by gaining newer insight in his understanding of the 
Amendment. Figure 7.1 illustrates the use of differentiated assignments ina 
typical study guide to the unit." 

A second specific illustration of a way in which the teacher can provide 
for individual differences concerns item 14 in the above list, “Provide 
frequent opportunities for student self-evaluation.” The behavior of the 
individual student in group work lends itself particularly well to self- 
evaluation. Figure 7.2 is an example of a rating scale that may be based 
upon the completion of a group activity.” 

Students who engage in such self-evaluation are in a position to assess 
their strengths and weaknesses and also to note their rate of improvement. 
This kind of information about themselves will be taken into account by 
the students during periods of teacher-student planning. It can thus be- 
come a basis for adjusting future learning activities so that they improve 
the student’s abilities in those areas in which he is deficient. 


3. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GRADING 


The following criteria of grading can be regarded as either principles 
or techniques, depending upon the degree of specificity with which they 
can be applied. If they appear to be rather speculative and philosophical, 
it would perhaps be better to think of them as principles. If they appear 
to be susceptible of fairly definite application, they should be regarded as 
techniques. The following principles or techniques will receive considera- 
tion: 1. Maturity, 2. Ability, 3. Tastes, interests, and qualities, 4. Cycles, 
5. The near-remote principle, 6. The past-present principle, 7. The present- 
past principle, 8. The specific-general principle, 9. Trial and error, 10. Test 
results, 11. Word lists, 12. Growing complexity. 


1. Maturity. The classification of students was for many years based 
primarily upon the chronological age of the pupils. In fact, a committee 
of the National Education Association in 1895 drew up its program and 
allocated subjects on the basis of age. When applied to large numbers this 
plan did tend to give a rough approximation of homogeneity to the 
classes. Assuming a reasonable degree of success in classifying students, 
the teacher could then arrange materials in a scale of ascending difficulty; 
and proceed on the assumption that they were graded. 

Additional experience and the development of better measures of men 
tal ability have greatly modified the earlier faith in the significance of a8% 
but they have by no means robbed it of all significance. The stage of mi- 
turity is still an approximate indication of interests and skills even within 
groups of varying mental ability. Consequently, the teacher who under- 
1 See Chapter Twenty-two for a more detailed treatment of the study guide to a unit 
? Adapted from Helen McCracken Carpenter (editor), Skills in Social Studies 


Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (Washing- 
ton, 1953), p: 235. 
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Almost 


always Usually | Seldom |Never 


Did I take an active part, 
without talking too much of the 
time? 


š Did I stick to the point under 
discussion? 


» Did I help to keep the group on 
the point? 


. Did I contribute information 
that the group needed? 


. Did I explain and support my 
point of view? 


. Did I consider the ideas and 
opinions of others by listening 
to them and considering their 
suggestions? 


. When I talked, did I speak in a 
friendly manner, even though I 
was disagreeing with someone? 


. When disagreements arose, did I 
try to help find a reasonable 
compromise? 


. When decisions had to be made, 
did I help the group consider 
all the possibilities that had 
been suggested? 


- How can I, as a result of this experience in dis- 
cussion, take a more effective part in our next 
planning or discussion period? 


Ficure 7.2 A rating scale for student self-evaluation 


takes to grade material finds it necessary to know the average age of the 
class, and derives some guidance from this information. 


2. Ability. The rise of objective measures has modified the classification 
of students. Homogeneous grouping, individual assignments, and specially 
accelerated classes are some of the methods used to care for students of 
varying abilities. The development of these methods modified the prevail- 
ing grade placement of materials, It thus became feasible for an accelerated 
class to do the work formerly assigned to a higher grade. Teachers quickly 
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realized that modifications of materials and regrading were frequently 
necessary. The recognition of the wide variations in individual ability, 
however, has led to no very extensive regrading, but only to the oc- 
casional shifting of materials. In fact, it is difficult to see how the recogni- 
tion of individual differences could lead to the regrading of material un- 
less the principle of homogeneous grouping were adopted on an extensive 
scale, and such an outcome seems altogether remote. Consequently, the 
recognition of varying abilities has aggravated rather than clarified the 
problem of grading, but the desirability of adjusting materials to intellec- 
tual ability remains perfectly clear. 

There is some evidence as to the kinds of skills and abilities that are 
developed at various grade levels. Some studies designed to show when 
pupils can read charts, graphs, and maps of a specified difficulty have been 
made. Studies have also been made of children’s understanding of social 
concepts, of their ability to reason, of their ability to generalize, of their 
ability to communicate, of their appreciation of time concepts, and of 
their ability to follow a continuous narrative. The sum total of these re- 
sults, however, is not very impressive, Many more such studies must be 
made before the curriculum maker will have any great assurance that he 
knows what materials can be handled in particular grades. But a beginning 
has been made, and further studies of the particular skills and abilities will 
have to be made before the concept of the intelligence quotient becomes 
more than a mere promise of possible performance. 


3. Tastes, interests, and qualities. The tastes, interests, and qualities of 
children are suggestive in selecting and grading materials. If one interprets 
these principles as including cultivated as well as natural tastes and in- 
terests, they become altogether acceptable, and the problem is one of ap- 
plication. Children’s interests can be inferred from the general principles 
of psychology, they can be observed and listed, and they can be rested 
and confirmed by trial. While some studies have been made of children’s 
preferences in toys, pictures, books, and games, the sum total of the re- 
sults presents no very complete view. Our information is still sporadic and 
unassembled. 

l In the realm of theory there are some stimulating suggestions. Children 
in various stages of their development have been characterized as animistiCy 
practical, selfish, or chivalrous. If any outstanding quality is characteristic 
of pupils of a particular age group, that fact furnishes a definite clue t° 
grading. Convincing evidence on these points, however, is missing, 49 

if such stages do occur they would seem to appear in various children at 
various times and endure for varying lengths. Consequently, they can be 
treated as mere suggestions rather than as a tangible principle of grading: 


4. Cycles. The plan by which the pupils repeat the study of a subject 
or topic at two or three different grade levels is known as the cycle, the 
spiral, or concentric circles. The plan is a combination of organization an 
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grading, for the materials in the second cycle, spiral, or circle are supposed 
to be more advanced than in the first. Several national committees recom- 
mended the cycle plan, notably the Committee of Seven (Chapter Two). 
In a few instances three such cycles are planned. American history is usu- 
ally taught in the early grades, again in the seventh or eighth, and again in 
senior high school. The two-cycle plan long prevailed in geography, and 
has been generally introduced in every area of the social studies. 

The theory behind the cycle plan is that pupils fail to learn the ma- 
terials during their first exposure or, if they do learn them, grasp only the 
external and obvious features. More advanced materials are supposed to be 
presented during the second and third cycles, and the pupils supposedly 
gain new insight and more significant interpretations. 

The popularity of the cycle plan in the social studies is convincing 
evidence of the failure to pay any serious attention to the problem of grad- 
ing materials. Teachers who handle the work of the second cycle are 
agreed that the first cycle was unsuccessful, and teachers at the third 
cycle pronounce a similar judgment upon the work of the second cycle. 
The students, whose natural curiosity has been dulled by repeated expo- 
sures, nonchalantly assume, as they enter a new cycle, that they will hear 
the same explanations and read about the same topics; unfortunately, their 
assumptions are very frequently correct. However sound the idea of a 
second cycle may be, in practice it seems to be, at least for the brighter 
students, a futile repetition instead of the advance postulated by the 
theory.® 

Perhaps the most severe indictment of the cycle plan, however, arises 
from the outmoded psychological basis on which it rests. It is predicated 
on the theory that the mind is a kind of reservoir or storehouse in which 
knowledge is accumulated. This is in contrast with the more generally 
accepted current theories which look upon learning as a way of attaining 
goals and the changes in behavior that result from goal-seeking experiences. 

Those who oppose the cycle, plan, however, are in danger of finding 
themselves in an untenable position. Since they oppose a formal repetition, 
they must believe, or at least pretend to believe, that the students by one 
survey of a field, unit, or topic learn a satisfactory amount of information 
and gain a reasonably adequate understanding. No teacher seriously be- 
lieves that the students by one survey can exhaust even the simplest topic. 
Since it seems desirable for the students to achieve more than a surface 
acquaintance with many aspects of the curriculum, a repetition of some 
kind or type seems inevitable. Thus it is evident that the cycle plan was 
devised to meet a very pressing situation. The conclusion seems to be that 
there should be fewer cycles, that direct repetition be eliminated, and that 
Successive treatment of similar materials be in new problem-oriented 
Situations, 


* For a specific plan of grading American history see American History in Schools 
and Colleges (Macmillan, 1944)- 
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5. Near-remote principle. The fact that the student advances through 
the known and understood to the unknown has long been recognized. 
In the process of grading the social studies, the idea finds a specific appli- 
cation in the grading and organization of all the social studies, but par- 
ticularly geography and history. Supposedly the student is, previous to 
formal instruction more likely to know and appreciate the school play- 
ground than he is the esplanade of the Champs Elysées, the county fair- 
ground rather than Churchill Downs, and the local state park rather 
than the playgrounds of Banff. Similarly, he is supposedly more familiar 
with local, state, and national heroes and stories than he is with European or 
Asiatic history. 

It seems like a perfectly sound principle to go from the near to the 
remote, from the experienced to the unexperienced. The child who has 
never seen a vacant lot or a park can scarcely visualize a great field; if he 
has never seen a hill he can scarcely visualize a mountain. He must be 
aware of the clothes that he and his playmates wear before he can appre- 
ciate the garments worn by Chinese children. As the student studies his 
environment he rapidly expands his terra cognita, and soon learns to recog- 
nize and understand elements from books and pictures. Upon the basis of 
that which is experienced can be built an understanding of that which is 
remote and unexperienced, and the route is necessarily progressive. The 
principle of grading materials in accordance with the near-remote prin- 
ciple means that there must be an apperceptive basis before the teacher 
undertakes to lead the student into a foreign setting. 

The soundness of the near-remote principle is unquestionable, but its 
application seems to grow constantly more difficult. The movies, news- 
papers, radio, and television furnish a bewildering mass of materials, suit- 
able and unsuitable, for youth. The school cannot determine, even to the 
extent that it formerly did, what and when and how the students learn. 
The multiplication of the agencies of communication has resulted in the 
constant exposure of the youth to the most miscellaneous assortment of 
materials. Much of this has no meaning or significance for him, but much 
of it has both these qualities. While the principle is clear, the status of the 
student’s knowledge is not clear; so the difficulty is to determine what is 
new and to arrange it in an orderly fashion, 1 


6. Past-present principle. This heading indicates a principle that has 
been widely accepted. The chronological arrangement is so logical that 
educators have simply assumed its psychological soundness. Consequently, 
students frequently begin their formal study of history with a considera- 
tion of the Egyptians and Babylonians. Thus chronological sequence is 
accepted as a principle of grading. Whatever is old is regarded as simple 
and easy. Difficulty and complexity increase as one approaches contem- 
porary times, 


The application of this principle to the lower grades is probably a mis- 
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take. The young child has only a vague grasp of chronology and very 
limited experiences; so he is unable to dissociate himself from the present 
and its environment and make a wholly new approach to social events 
and materials. 

The application of this principle to students of senior high school age 
may be successful. That which is irrevocably logical will ultimately ap- 
pear as psychological, and so the student who has acquired a sense of 
chronology and a reasonably large number of experiences can separate 
himself from the present and make a new approach to social events and 
materials, There may be some question as to when a student is able to 
begin the chronological approach to the best advantage, but there can be 
no question concerning the value for the adult of the chronological ar- 
rangement of materials. 


7. Present-past principle. Young children have no clear concepts of the 
past. To them father and grandfather are both very ancient; Moses and 
Washington may have been contemporaries for all they know. In other 
words, they have not yet built up categories of time, and practically 
everything is contemporary or at least very recent. The teacher who 
thinks that the phrase “a long time ago” actually carries the child back to 
a remote period is making an unwarranted assumption.* Since time con- 
cepts are built slowly, and seldom reach a very definite mathematical basis 
before the age of eleven or twelve, it is perfectly certain that teachers who 
would teach anything at all to younger pupils must deal with the present, 
and make only sparing and hastily conducted expeditions into the past. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the failure of children to develop a sense 
of chronology does not mean that they are shut off from the past, merely 
that they are shut off from the past as past. If past events, heroes, or 
scenes are introduced, they may be readily utilized by the student so long 
as they are unencumbered with time labels. The student may easily get 
the story, but he is likely to be quite unaffected by the dates or even the 
long-run sequence of events. 

Perhaps, then, the present-past technique for grading materials offers 
only a general and rather vague principle. Until the student has developed 
a fairly full concept of time, he cannot appreciate events if their signifi- 
cance depends upon their time relationships. As his concepts of time de- 
velop, he can relate, arrange, and classify events. Thus the technique of 
going from the present to the past is inapplicable until the student has 
developed a workable conception of time (see Chapter Twenty-four)... 

It will be noted that the application of this technique in a literal fashion 
would mean the teaching of history backwards. In fact, some have advo- 
cated just such a procedure. The foregoing analysis shows why such a 


es to indefinite time phrases. 


* See page fonioeciawad f student respons 
Pept 440 Toiapecifie eee History?” The Social Studies, 


oe R. Frymier, “A New Approach to Teaching 
4 : 255-257, November, 1955. 
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literal application would be, in view of the uncertain development of time 
concepts, not only unsound but illogical. Washington is just as remote as 
Moses, yet the backward theory would involve the study of persons and 
events in reverse order. The Federal Reserve Act, although more recent, 
is probably more difficult to understand than the general facts about the 
organization of the Persian Empire. In other words, some requirements 
undoubtedly take precedence over the present-past principle, especially 
when the psychological realities of child development preclude either a 
rigid forward or backward utilization of time sequence. 


8. Specific-general principle. This principle should be stated fully as 
the specific-general, concrete-abstract, simple-complex principle. These 
terms do not indicate mutually exclusive categories, but overlapping ideas, 
They all point in the same general direction and indicate the method of 
proceeding from the known to the less known and on to the unknown. 
A concrete or specific fact or item is not necessarily an object; it may be 
an idea, a whole as well as a part. Gestalt psychology seems to have proved 
that the whole may be as simple and as easy to grasp as a part. Such a fact 
does not alter the soundness of the principle of proceeding from the simple 
to the complex; it merely revises our ideas as to what is simple and what 
is difficult. 

Specific facts of a certain kind may not be easier than general facts of 
another kind. For example, the specific facts about the diplomatic pro- 
cedure in making a treaty may be more difficult than general facts about 
the living conditions of mountain people. But specific facts are always 
simpler than general facts of the same type. So as a general rule it can be 
said that students of the elementary school should have concrete and 
specific materials. Descriptive and narrative accounts, rather than gen- 
eralizations and analyses, should constitute their diet. Particular, localized 
facts form the first steps in learning the materials of the social studies. Thus 
specific facts, limited in time and place, constitute the materials most fre- 
quently suited to the primary and intermediate grades. Some specific facts 
will continue to be necessary at all grade levels, for general concepts, in- 
terpretations, and laws become significant only to the extent that they rest 
upon an insight into the relevant details. 


9. Grading by trial and error. The accumulated experience of teachers 
furnishes a reasonable basis for grading materials. While much of this ex- 
perience is untrustworthy, its general conclusions are worthy of respect. 
It has, in fact, furnished about the only understanding that we have of 
grading. If teachers have repeatedly concluded that “Indians” is a good 
topic for the first grade, we conclude that the topic is properly placed 
assuming that there is agreement on the criteria for a good topic. Further 
experimentation and careful observation will presumably lead to the 
proper placing of other topics and of new materials as they are intro- 
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duced. In the absence of more specific techniques we must continue to 
rely heavily upon the principle of trial and error. 


10. Grading on basis of tests. Intelligence tests and achievement tests 
have long been utilized in classifying students. The technique of grading 
materials by means of tests is the opposite procedure; the materials rather 
than the students are being tested, For example, the terms used in civics 
could be utilized in a test which is administered to all the grades from 
five to twelve. Suppose that 4o per cent of the seventh grade answered a 
certain item correctly; 66 per cent of the ninth grade answered it correctly; 
and go per cent of the tenth grade answered it correctly. One might rea- 
sonably conclude that the particular aspect of the item utilized in the 
test belonged, for instructional purposes, in the ninth grade, for it is 
obviously a little too difficult for the seventh and somewhat too easy for 
the tenth grade. In actual practice a higher or lower percentage might 
be chosen. 

This technique has never been used on any large scale. It is expensive 
and time-consuming. It requires tests which include not only enormous 
numbers of items, but several items which undertake to distinguish various 
levels of understanding of the same term, topic, or idea. A revision in the 
course of study would presumably be reflected in the results of the tests, 
but they would tend to determine grade placement rather than merely 
reflect it. It is, however, a specific and promising technique for grading. 
When adequate tests can be made and given to representative classes, 
grading can be put on a more scientific basis. 

A pilot study which has as one of its purposes the determination of 
grade placement on the basis of test results has been carried out by 
Aherne.* His purpose was to determine the relative degree of understand- 
ing of the concept of checks and balances in the operation of our national 
government. A test was administered to a representative sampling of 
seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade students. The preliminary data indicate 
that the optimum grade placement for this concept is Grade 9. 


11. Grading on basis of word lists. Grading on the basis of word lists 
is a technique that has received considerable attention recently. The pro- 
cedure involves the selection of the fundamental words in a subject or field 
and the allocation of them to the proper grade levels. They thus become 
the nuclei about which the materials can be collected. The technique in- 
volves the use of tests that contain the selected words. Attention is cen- 
tered upon words rather than upon topics, items, names, or problems. Since 
Thorndike published his Teacher's Word Book in 1921, teachers, textbook 
Writers, and curriculum makers have been keenly conscious of the prob- 
lem of diction. Since the appearance of Thorndike’s list, many special 


* George A. Aherne, An Analysis of the Concept of Checks and Balances in Our 
National Government in Terms of Its Grade Placement in Secondary School Social 


Studies, unpublished term paper (Boston University, 1957)- 
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vocabularies and word lists have appeared. The words essential to Amer- 
ican history (at two or three grade levels), geography, sociology, and 
political science, have been listed. Barr, Gifford, Kelty, Stephenson, Pres- 
sey, and Wesley have compiled lists and discussed the problem. 

The specific procedure for grading by means of word lists follows the 
same technique as grading on the basis of test results. Luella Cole Pressey 
has worked out a series of graphs which show how the technique can be 
applied. She indicates that some words show a gradually expanding con- 
notation from Grades 4 to 12; others reach their maximum expansion at 
the sixth or eighth grades; others do not begin the process of expansion 
until the sixth or eighth grade; and still others remain practically unknown 
even by the twelfth-grade students, The most frequently recurring result 
Was an enormous growth between the sixth and eighth grades, with very 
little growth before the sixth and very little after the eighth. 

Whatever limitations the word-list technique may have, it offers a spe- 
cific and reasonably scientific basis for grading. Such objections as have 
been made to word lists are directed against their limitations and abuses 
rather than against their use as a technique for grading. 


12. Grading on the basis of growing complexity. The authors propose 
a principle of grading based upon the analysis of personal and social 
realities. Like all grading plans it assumes a sequence of increasing diffi- 
culty. The chart below undertakes to represent these realities in the order 
of their increasing social complexity. Far example, level 4, which deals 
with environment, is certainly an easier topic than level 8, which involves 
relationships of groups, such as party to party, family to neighborhood, 
labor union to employers. This technique can be used both as a guide in 
arranging materials in an ascending order, and it can also be used as 4 


basis of analyzing the difficulty of materials which can be graded according 
to other principles. 


A PLAN FOR GRADING 


10| Theories-ideas (democracy, totalitarianism) 
Groups-society (political parties, government) 
8|Group-group (team-spectators, Mexico-Peru) 
7| Codes, standards, ideals (truth, courtesy) 
6\Individual-group (pupil-class, captain-gang) 
Time and space (after, long ago, far) 
Environment (hills, rain, cold) 
3| Person-person relationships (parent-son, teacher-pupil) 

2| Oceurrences, events (accidents, trips, deeds) 

1| Concrete entities (things, individuals, words, actions, qualities) 
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4. PROVIDING FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT 


In educational literature the term “exceptional student” is frequently 
used to refer to those students who are at either end of the ability spec- 
trum—the slow and the rapid learners. Within recent years considerable 
interest has been exhibited in programs for students at the high ability end 
of the scale. They are usually referred to as the academically talented; but 
also used are the terms bright, or rapid learner. Initial concern for these 
students in the secondary schools was usually shown through modified 
courses in science and mathematics. During the past decade, various pro- 
grams for the academically talented in social studies have also emerged. 

Most of the provisions that schools are making for the academically tal- 
ented in the social studies may be grouped under three categories: 


1. Honors courses, special classes, seminars, independent study, or some com- 
bination of these are probably the most frequently listed approaches. An 
example is an experimental course “designed for independent pursuit, un- 
der minimal supervision, of gifted high school seniors” in the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is entitled “Introduction to the Social Sciences” and places 
particular emphasis on acquainting the student with the nature of knowl- 
edge in the social sciences and with the analysis of social science concepts 
such as culture, role, institution, and others.7 

2. The Advanced Placement Program enables the high school student to re- 
ceive college credit, or advanced placement in college, or both. Although 
there are many variations to the program, it usually entails a special honors 
class for selected juniors or seniors in high school. Thus far the only sub- 
jects within the social studies that are included in the program are Euro- 
pean History and American History. Upon the completion of the course, 
the student is expected to take an examination prepared by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. If the scores are sufficiently high in the exam- 
ination and the college of his choice is cooperating with the program, the 
student may be accepted for advanced standing. Over 400 colleges and 
universities have affiliated with the program. 

3. This is a small but growing number of colleges and universities which per- 
mit superior high school students to take regular freshman courses con- 
currently with their high school studies. Several of the junior colleges in 
the State of California, for example, have such a program. 


With all of the above concern shown for the academically talented, one 
should not get the impression that the slow learner deserves to be ignored. 
As many of the devices and approaches to individual differences in this 
chapter suggest, the typical teacher will still have a proportionately larger 
number of slow and mediocre learners. These too will be casting one vote 
cach in political elections. The conscientious social studies teacher cannot 
neglect them. 


i . : 
Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Introduction to 


e ae Sciences: Teacher’s Manual (Harrisburg, 1963). Also available is a student's 
anual, 
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1. THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


The absence of any national system of schools in the legal sense makes 
it impossible for any agency to obtain full and reliable reports from the 
whole country. Such data as the states collect are not uniform from state 
to state, nor are they uniform within a particular state for any great 
length of time. Even if there were some agency that had the power to 
require reports from all schools, it is doubtful if wholly reliable reports 
could be secured, Variations in terminology and varying administrative 
arrangements would still make any composite picture of the curriculum 
only approximately accurate. These difficulties have prevented, and they 
still prevent, one from securing an entirely accurate and complete picture 
of the prevailing curriculum in the country as a whole. 

In spite of the difficulties of securing the information, it is highly de- 
sirable that the prospective teacher, as well as the teacher in service, secure 
as adequate a view as possible of the social studies curriculum. What sub- 
jects are taught at the various grade levels? What are the essential elements 
of the social studies program in the elementary school? In the junior high 
school? In the senior high school? The answers to these questions will in- 
dicate the special types of preparation which might be desirable for the 
prospective teacher and for the teacher who anticipates a transfer to an- 
other school. The answers to such questions will, however, have to be 
general and tentative—general, because the programs are varied; tentative, 
because they are likely to be considerably altered within a relatively short 
time, 


Range of Offerings 


The person who wants to know what is taught in Los Angeles in Grade 
7 or the state recommendation in Kentucky for Grade 12 will have to se- 
Cure specific programs. It is possible, however, to secure a fairly adequate 
general picture of both the range and the modal offerings for each of the 
grades by examining the latest surveys, curriculum guides, and courses of 
study, A widespread reading of these sources (see bibliography at the end 
of this chapter) yields a broad spread of offerings at the various grade 
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levels. The more frequently found ones are enumerated in the following 
listing with the modal offering appearing first for each grade level. 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


LIST OF SOCIAL STUDIES OFFERINGS 


Geography 

History—United States, world, eastern hemisphere, state; civics, 
citizenship, community life, conservation, world backgrounds, 
social studies, history and geography 


United States History 
Geography; history—world, Latin American, western hemisphere, 
state; civics, citizenship, social studies, history and geography 


Civics, citizenship y 

History—ancient, world, eastern hemisphere, Latin American, 
state; geography—global, air age, world, commercial; problems- 
social, personal, community; life adjustment, social living, orienta- 
tion, occupations, consumer education, economic education, bust- 


ness training, human relations, western civilization, conservation, 
social studies 


World History 


History—ancient and medieval, modern, western hemisphere, Far 
Eastern, Latin American, Asiatic, European, United States; geog- 
raphy—world, economic, global, air age; world affairs, occupa 
tions, consumer education, social living, social problems, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, history and geography 


United States History 

History—modern European, modern, contemporary, Latin Amer- 
ican; geography—economic, commercial, air age; world affairs 
contemporary affairs, occupations, consumer education, psychol- 
ogy, international relations, human relations, economics, sociol- 
08y, civics, problems of democracy 


Problems of Democracy 

History—United States, modern, world, state, current, western 
hemisphere, Far Eastern, Latin American; current events, work 
affairs, international relations, inter-American relations; orienti- 
tion, occupations, personality, human relations, social problems. 
group guidance; commercial law, salesmanship, consumer educa 
tion, economic education, sociology, civics, government 


> 
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Central Trends in Curriculums 


Three significant studies dealing with trends in the social studies cur- 
riculum have recently been completed. Moreland * surveyed the offerings 
in 281 schools in the United States selected at random from the directory 
of schools in Patterson’s American Education. The courses most fre- 
quently required in the various grades and the number of schools requir- 
ing them are given in Table 8.1. 

Moreland also found that 87 per cent of the schools required four or 
more years of social studies and 32 per cent require a full six-year program 
for all students. A moderate decrease in problems of democracy courses 
at Grade 12 is noted and geography is being offered more frequently at the 
senior high school level but usually as an elective. 

Jones? in 1962 conducted a follow-up to his survey made in 1953. In 
both cases he sent almost identical questionnaires to all cities in the United 
States with population of 100,000 or more. Replies were received from 130 
in 1962, a 100 per cent response. Unlike Moreland’s study, Jones’ responses 
are in terms of school systems, not individual schools. His findings are 
summarized in Table 8.2. 

According to the Jones study, the total number of semesters of social 
studies required for graduation is up from 1953. The median number of 
semesters required (grades 9-12 only) in 1953 was four; in 1962 it was five. 
The course most responsible for the increase in requirements is world his- 
tory. Of the elective courses added during the five-year period prior to 
1962, the preponderance were in the area of world affairs. In a period 
marked by great popular concern for science and mathematics it is inter- 
esting to note that most school systems increased their social studies of- 
ferings and requirements. 

The third study, by the Foreign Relations Project of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools,’ although more lim- 
ited in geographic coverage, is probably the most detailed in scope. The 
study is based upon a survey of 368 randomly selected secondary schools, 
including some private schools, from a nineteen-state area stretching from 
West Virginia to Arizona and Minnesota to Oklahoma. It was limited to 
Grades o through 12. 

For the most part the North Central Association study confirmed the 
findings of Moreland and Jones as to the most frequently offered courses. 
They are Civics at Grade 9, World History at Grade 10, American His- 
tory at Grade 11, and some kind of problems course in Grade 12. An in- 


1 Willis D. Moreland, “Curriculum Trends in the Social Studies,” Social Education, 
26 : 73-76, 102, February, 1962. Nt, 
aber n Jones, “Social Studies Requirements in an Age of Science and Mathematics, 
Social Education, 27 : 17-18, January, 1963. : ? k ; 
Bertram Masia, “Profile of the Current Secondary Social Studies Curriculum in 
orth Central Association Schools,” North Central “Association Quarterly, 38 : 205- 
213, Fall, 1963. 
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TABLE 8.1 


Most Frequently Required Social Studies Courses 
as Reported by Moreland from 281 Schools 


Grade Subject Number 
7 World geography 28 
American history-geography 28 
American history 27 
Geography 21 
State history-geography 21 
Social studies 14 
State history 13 
8 American history 105 
American history-state history 19 
American history-civics 17 
American history-geography 16 
World geography 10 
9 Civics 66 
World geography 24 
World history 17 
State history-civics 17 
Social studies 15 
10 World history 98 


American history 10 
World history-geography 6 
Social studies 3 
Modern world history 2 
World geography 2 
World history-driver education 2 
Civics 2 
Civics-world history 2 


11 American history 165 
American history-government 13 
World history 13 
American history-economics 3 
American government 3 
Problems of democracy 3 
American history-state history 3 
12 Problems of democracy 46 
American government 36 
American history 19 
Problems of democracy-American government 12 


American history-American government 
Problems of democracy-economics 
American government-economics 
American history-problems of democracy 
American government-sociology 
Sociology-economics 

Social studies 

American history-economics 
Psychology-economics 
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teresting additional feature of this survey is the report of new courses that 
were added during the two years prior to the 1961-62 academic year. Most 
of these new courses fall within these categories: 


TABLE 8.2 


Social Studies Courses Required in 130 City School 
Systems as Reported by Jones 


Number of Systems Requiring Grade Most 
Course —— Frequently 
1953 1962 Indicated 
United States History 105 130 11 
World History 28 64 10 
Civics or Government 47 
Problems 36 
Economics 6 
Geography 8 
Local or State History 3 
Driver Education 5 
Introduction to Social Studies 0 
Consumer Economics 3 
Family Living 0 
Latin American 2 
Far East 2 
Human Relations 1 
International Relations 0 


1. Geography. This was added by 10 per cent of the total sample and 
represents a 28 per cent increase over the two-year period. 

2. Economics. Ten per cent added this course resulting in a net increase 
of 18 per cent. 

3- International Relations, including Area Studies and Comparative 
Governments. Although only six per cent of the total sample added 
this course, it represents a 6o per cent increase during the two-year 
period. Of the 59 schools reporting that they offer a separate course 
in international relations, 22 of them have only recently added it. 

The large proportionate increase in international relations courses, al- 

though by no means a quantitatively large number, represents a significant 
straw in the wind. The general trend toward introducing an international 
dimension to the curriculum is one of the most important developments 
in the social studies. (See Chapter 25.) Even in cases where courses have 
retained their old titles, there is evidence of considerably more interna- 
tional flavor, For example, the North Central Association survey also 
found that the problems of democracy course tends to be heavily con- 
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cerned with international relations and world affairs. Among the units of 
study frequently found in these courses are ones dealing with the United 
Nations, communism, comparative economic systems, international rela- 
tions, world trade, the Common Market, and underdeveloped countries. 


2. NEW TOPICS AND NEW EMPHASES 


The normal process of social change inevitably gives rise to new de- 
mands upon the school. In order to meet these demands, new elements, 
topics, and areas are introduced and new emphases are given to various 
aspects already in the curriculum. This whole process of educational 
change seems to have been greatly accelerated in recent years, and the 
social studies have felt the full impact of these new demands and pressures. 
While some of the curricular expansions do not properly belong to the 
social studies they have received a generous share of the changes admitted 
to the schools. 

A recent president of the National Council for the Social Studies has 
expressed a concern, shared by many teachers, about the ever expanding 
scope of the social studies field. In his presidential report Carr * said: 


The reluctance with which many schools give up less important parts of the 
social studies so that more time may be devoted to the more important, 1$ 
hard to understand, particularly in view of the fact that there seems to be 
almost universal agreement that we are trying to teach too much-—that 15, 
to cover too much, with the result that someimes we teach too little. 


It is apparent that many of the new topics and emphases described below 
do not lie wholly within the social studies field. They all have aspects, 
however, that relate to the social studies. Lacking other suitable curricular 
areas in which they may be placed, they frequently are found as separate 
units, topics, or even entire courses in the social studies. 


1. Personal conduct. The demand that the schools help the pupils in 
their social adjustment is proper and logical. In some instances the top!¢ 
is frankly a course or unit in etiquette, social behavior, or manners. In 
some instances the emphasis is upon the development of personality— 
how to develop self-assurance, get along with people, and succeed in 
getting and holding a job. In other instances the units have been devoted 
to courtship, marriage, and sex. This whole field of personal conduct pet 
haps deserves more emphasis than it has been receiving. While social as 
opposed to personal conduct will continue to be the main concern of the 
social studies, they cannot and should not shirk their responsibilities for 


helping to develop wholesome personalities. Perhaps the social studies 
need a degree of personalization. 


4 Edwin R. Carr, “Presidential Report,” Social Education, 20 : 106-108, March, 1956+ 
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2. Guidance. Closely related to the personal aspects, and in fact a part 
of them, is the whole guidance movement. This development goes far be- 
yond the familiar course or unit in occupational information. It includes 
the effort to discover the pupil’s interests, aptitudes, and abilities, and 
help him in the selection of suitable programs and employment. In some 
instances the schools also furnish guidance in personal problems and do 
everything possible to insure the development of wholesome and healthy 
personalities. While successful service in this area certainly calls for spe- 
cial training, the social studies teacher is under obligation to understand 
the need for guidance and to render such help as he can. 


3. Economic education. Twentieth century man is increasingly beset by 
economic forces. As a laborer, he is a seller of his services; as a consumer, 
he is a buyer of goods and services; as a citizen, he influences governmen- 
tal economic policies. Economic education developments in the past dec- 
ade have tended to stress the need for understanding the principles on 
which the American economy rests, the problems associated with intelli- 
gent buying, and the place of the local and regional economy within the 
national and world picture. The Report of the National Task Force on 
Economic Education has given further impetus to the study of economics 
in the schools by recommending that professional economists take a more 
active role to help raise the level of economic understanding in the schools. 


i 4. Comparative government. The growth of international tension 
since the Second World War, particularly the East-West struggles in the 
Cold War, has prompted many schools to initiate units of study, and some- 
times separate courses, in the general area of comparative government. 
Some of these have been specifically limited to a study of communism; 
others have been broadened to include socialist governments with varying 
degrees of democracy. The emphasis has tended to be a bipolar contrast 
between democracy and communism. Unfortunately many of the ap- 
proaches to such study have started with a high degree of prejudgment. 
Some were outright indoctrination. They have been narrowly didactic, 
not analytic. Perhaps in no other new area in the curriculum is there 
greater need for a re-consideration of the purposes of social studies in- 
struction. It is to examine, not indoctrinate; to instruct, not propagandize, 


| 5. Reflective thinking and decision making. Good social studies teach- 
Ing has at all times attempted to develop critical thinking in the student, 
to have him examine his basic assumptions and beliefs, and to evolve a pat- 
tern of thinking that will enable him to make intelligent decisions as a cit- 
zen and social being. But even further emphasis on these desirable prac- 
tices is emerging. Such practices are a recognition of the generally agreed 
"pon principle that the really significant outcomes of instruction are not 
the isolated factual information that is retained but the process by which 
One examines a crucial, controversial issue. Particularly suitable for such 
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study are those issues, either past or present, which enable the student to 
form generalizations about society which have validity for both the pres- 
ent and future. Examples of topics that lend themselves to such reflective 
thinking are those relating to nationalism, race relations, religion, sex, and 
comparative economic systems. 


6. Community resources. The demand that instruction be localized, 
that the teacher in Ailon use materials and resources which he would not 
use in Zenia, has very properly received great attention. The idea that the 
community is an elastic concept, varying in size and scope in accordance 
with the element under consideration, has been well-nigh universally ac- 
cepted. The community as an epitome of the world, as a laboratory of 
available material, and as the local manifestation of the generalities of the 
curriculum has been appreciated by many social studies teachers. The 
techniques of surveying and utilizing the community have been stated 
and restated. The significance of field trips and community relations has 
been broadened and deepened. 


7. Intergroup relations. During the Second World War Americans be- 
came increasingly conscious of racial and cultural diversities within our 
population. Discriminations which had existed for years appeared in a 
new light. A veritable movement against prejudices and discrimination 
was started both outside and within the schools. The Sixteenth Yearbook 
(1945) of the National Council for the Social Studies was devoted to 
intergroup and intercultural relations. Many schools experimented with 
community projects involving the study of racial and religious prejudices 
and ways of overcoming them. The Supreme Court decision on integri- 
tion has tended to maintain school interest in intergroup relations. 


8. Resources use and development. The United States has been using 
its material resources—scarce minerals, oil, water, and forests—at a tre- 
mendous rate. A comprehensive study of the long range prospects for this 
country in its supply and use of natural resources was made by the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission which in 1951 issued its findings; 
commonly referred to as the Paley report. The implications of this re- 
port for the social studies teacher were readily apparent. Largely as 4 Ts 
sult of it there has been much more attention given in the schools to 4 
study of the use and the development of our resources. One nationwide of 
ganization, the Joint Council on Economic Education, has already er 
operated with several school systems in establishing programs emphasiZ 
ing this study. The Educational Policies Commission ® also has issued ^ 
publication intended for teacher use which stresses the manpower 2 
human resources aspects of the problem. 


9. Planning. Closely associated with the study of resources is the idea 
of social planning. The needs of national defense, far from destroying the 


5 Educational Policies Commission, Education and Manpower (Washington, 1956): 
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planning movement, have accentuated the necessity of distributing fac- 
tories within reach of labor, raw materials, and markets, and out of reach 
of nuclear weapons. Interstate planning and cooperation is also needed 
in connection with our national highway improvement program. Per- 
haps the most pressing and immediate necessity for planning is found in 
large and expanding metropolitan areas. Problems of transportation, water 
use, sewage disposal, recreation facilities, and equitable tax loads are faced 
by practically every metropolitan area in the United States. These ele- 
ments of planning deserve and are receiving a place in the social studies 
curriculum. 


10. Area studies. Within the past few years studies have been made of 
the treatment accorded Latin America, Canada, Africa, Russia, and the 
Far East in our teaching materials. These studies revealed errors of state- 
ment, instances of condescension, and evidence of hasty and superficial 
generalizations. These five areas have received increased recognition in 
the curriculum. These additions show up as courses, units, or enlarged 
treatment within existing courses. This type of expansion is sorely needed 
in a nation that has long regarded itself as isolated. Our world leadership 
must rest upon wide popular information and understanding. 


11. United Nations. The organization in 1945 of the United Nations 
and American participation therein have been interpreted by social studies 
teachers as commands to introduce the topic into the curriculum. In 
fact, the addition was made with remarkable speed. The Charter was com- 
pleted in May and units were introduced into schoolrooms in the fall of 
that year. Increasing attention is being given to the various world agencies, 
such as WHO, ILO, UNESCO, FAO, ITO, etc. The study of the United 
Nations and its agencies is helping greatly to broaden our national out- 
look, Numerous books, pamphlets, and units have appeared; the teacher 
is thus assured that ample materials for full consideration are available. So 
long as the United Nations remains an important contemporary social 
reality, it should be the object of study and discussion in the social studies. 
The fact that people have strong, varied, and differing opinions about it 
should not in itself be considered sufficient cause for excluding it from the 
curriculum. On the contrary, it provides the teacher with an opportunity 
to demonstrate his highest professional competence in the objective and 
analytical handling of a controversial issue. 


12, Contemporary affairs. The traditional study of current events has 
undergone a vast expansion and intensification. New units or topics under 
such titles as world affairs, contemporary events, and international rela- 
tions have appeared in many schools. Our far-flung enterprises in trade, 
diplomacy, defense, and aid have widened the scope of our interests and 
Siven a new vitality to current events. Several newspapers have con- 
ducted programs designed to raise the quality of popular interests. The 
Twenty-first Yearbook (1950) of the National Council for the Social 
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Studies was devoted to the subject of contemporary affairs in the class- 
room. 


13. International relations. As was indicated previously in this chap- 
ter, the study conducted by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools found that the most frequently added course in the 
two-year period 1959-1961 was in international relations. At least two 
broad purposes usually underlie such courses or units of study. One is the 
development of international understanding and good will. The other is an 
analysis of the complexities of relations between the United States and the 
rest of the world. The two purposes are not mutually exclusive. A power- 
ful factor influencing such study in the schools is the increasing impor- 
tance on the world scene of the so-called underdeveloped nations. Another 
factor is the increasing concern shown by many nations over the need for 
peaceful use and exploration of outer space. With the growing and incs- 
capable United States commitments abroad, Americans of all ages—and cs- 
pecially the younger generation—are perceiving the fateful accuracy of the 
words of John Donne, “And therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 


14. Basic values. A person’s value system conditions his belief and usu- 
ally his ultimate behavior in regard to political, economic, social, moral, 
and spiritual matters. On the one hand, the increasing complexity of 
modern society has presented both youth and adults with bewildering at 
rays of alternative courses of action. On the other hand, the behavior 
of many individuals is characterized by ambivalence and an apparent lack 
of direction. Which is cause and which is effect is difficult to determine; 
nevertheless, teachers are increasingly employing conscious attempts t0 
make students aware of basic values that underlie personal behavior, social 
institutions, and even national policy. To the extent that such an analysts 
of basic values is done critically and in a reasonably objective manner 
the teacher is making a worthwhile contribution to the student’s social 
development. There is the ever present danger, however, that the less 
competent teacher may be merely transferring his own peculiar prey 
dices, biases, and predilections to the unwary student. 


3. GENERAL TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


_In appraising the status of the social studies it is well to take an inclusive 
view and see the larger trends and developments in secondary education: 
In all of these the social studies play a conspicuous role. 

1. One of the outstanding developments in recent years has been oe 
study of adolescents and adolescent sub-cultures in the school. For years " 
has been glibly stated that teachers have a preponderantly middle-class 


: saat a Policies Commission, Social Responsibility in a Free Society (Washing: 
on, 1963). 
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background and they tend to impose the cultural patterns associated with 
this social class on students with lower or otherwise different social class 
orientation. But still very little has been validly known about this sub- 
culture of the students which is frequently in opposition to the culture of 
the adult world. Recent sociological investigations of this sub-culture have 
identified many of its ingredients and value system. 

2. Secondary schools are becoming comprehensive in fact as well as in 
name. Consolidation of facilities has enabled many schools in rural areas 
to offer as varied an educational diet as do their urban brethren. The 
schools within large cities are adapting their programs to comply with 
the vocational and academic needs of students in a rapidly changing eco- 
nomic world. Increasing attention is especially being given to culturally 
deprived or academically disadvantaged students. 

3. A greater use of more varied aids and equipment is a characteristic 
of current secondary education. Television, motion pictures, radio, pic- 
tures, maps, globes, and programed instruction are some of the most fre- 
quently used aids. Teachers are learning more about these materials, are 
insisting upon their being available, and are employing them to vitalize 
their teaching. 

4. A fourth trend is the greater use of the community. While the social 
studies field has long utilized the resources of the community, other fields 
are likewise making use of them. Science, art, mathematics, and language 
teachers are directing their teaching to the boys and girls of a particular 
community. Communities are being studied in terms of both their unique- 
ness and their typicalness. 

5. Evaluation has swallowed measurement. Whereas measurement by 

means of tests was formerly the sole basis of marking, behavior records, 
attitude scales, personality inventories, and social data of various kinds 
are now employed to appraise the progress toward objectives. The 
arbitrary standards of the teacher or school and the group-derived stand- 
ards of published tests are being supplemented by the appraisal of the in- 
dividual student in terms of his capacities and growth. 
J 6. Team teaching, large group instruction, honors classes, and more 
independent study are found. The pattern for any of these innovations 
Varies markedly. Some team teaching merely consists of two teachers 
offering to the same class in the same room pretty much the same mate- 
rials they previously taught separately. Other programs provide for a 
genuine sharing of ‘teaching responsibilities so that the particular com- 
petencies of each teacher are utilized with maximum effectiveness. 


General Trends in the Social Studies 


Specific curricular trends were described on pages 143-145- Here it is 
desirable to present some trends which involve more than the curriculum, 


reflecting changes and developments in the entire social studies area. 
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1. The social studies teacher has won a large degree of freedom to 
make, revise, and alter the contents of his courses and to choose suitable 
activities through which students can experience the curriculum. Free- 
dom to use a greater variety of methods and procedures led to a keener 
realization of what interests boys and girls and a better understanding of 
how they learn. It was only one further step to the realization of the 
futility of some of the concepts and facts of the old curriculum and the 
need for selecting more functional materials. The great number of local 
units, guides, and programs indicates that social studies teachers are writing 
the curriculum to a greater extent than at any time in the past. 

2. The social studies curriculum is expanding by including more mate- 
rials on contemporary world affairs and international relations. 

3. New courses and units of study have tended to emphasize what 
Bruner has called the process of education or the structure of subject 
matter. These have particularly concerned themselves with the behavioral 
sciences and the way in which the behavioral or social scientist operates. 

4. Although the unit still remains nominally as the most frequent form 
of organization within courses, there has been great flexibility and mod- 
ification within this form. 

5. Objectives are being stated operationally. An operationally stated 
objective identifies those desirable student behaviors that are to be en- 
couraged or developed in social studies instruction. It is manifested 
through both overt and covert student behavior. Such an objective is 
especially useful as a basis for measuring the extent to which the student 
is progressing in the direction of the ultimate school objectives. 

6. The trend toward an increased use of aids and equipment is charac- 
teristic of secondary education in general. In the social studies this trend 
shows up in the greater use of leaflets, booklets, pamphlets, and other 
fugitive materials, 

7. More school time is being assigned to the study of American his- 
tory. A few states have passed laws requiring two-year courses in the 
subject. In 1944 the Committee on American History in Schools and 
Colleges declared that sufficient time was already allotted to the subject 
and that laws requiring its study were unwise. In spite of these warnings 


by educators some legislators think that more American history will pro- 
mote democracy and insure national safety. h 


Legal Status of the Social Studies 


For generations the states have 
specified subjects. These laws w 
attention to common skills and b 
sure groups have undertaken to 
teaching of certain topics or subj 
the promotion of certain causes, 


required by law the teaching of certain 
ere originally designed merely to insure 
asic information, From time to time pres- 
secure enactment of laws requiring the 
ects, the celebration of special days, and 
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Various states have laws concerning the teaching of temperance, the 
reading of the Bible in schools, the holding of fire drills, the saluting of the 
flag, the inculcation of tolerance, consumer information, cooperatives, 
labor history, democracy, and Americanism. The holidays and special 
celebrations required by law number over a hundred. The persons most 
frequently selected for honor are Jefferson, Lincoln, Washington, Colum- 
bus, Frances E. Willard, and Susan B. Anthony. The number of holidays 
is also extensive; in addition to those honoring persons, the most frequent 
ones are New Year's, Good Friday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Election Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Special exer- 
cises are required for Arbor Day, Bird Day, Flag Day, Good Roads Day, 
Uncle Remus Day, Temperance Day, and American Indian Day. One 
or more states honor Jefferson Davis, Lee, Sam Houston, Leif Ericson, 
Patriots’ Day, Mecklenburg Day, and Admission Day. These are random 
samplings of the many laws which can be found in state school codes. 

More important from the standpoint of curricular content are the laws 
dealing with American history, the federal Constitution, state history, 
state constitutions, and state government. By law twenty-two states re- 
quire the teaching of American history in high schools. It should not be 
inferred that, in the absence of law, the subject is not taught in the other 
states. By law forty-one states require the public schools to teach the 
federal Constitution, twenty-three require the teaching of state constitu- 
tons, and twenty-eight require the teaching of civics. 

Many curricular laws are specific as to grade placement, time allotment, 
and content of topics and subjects. Fortunately most of them, however, 
indicate objectives and leave to state departments and teachers the prob- 
lem of implementing the objectives by the selection of suitable content. 

Curriculum making by legislative enactment is educationally unsound 
and socially unwise. In 1922 Georgia passed a law requiring that two 
hours be set aside on or near March 28 to inculcate temperance and re- 
spect for prohibition. About half the states require and the other half 
forbid the reading of the Bible in the schools. When a policy is so near 
balance as this result indicates, it would seem wise to leave the matter 
to the public rather than to force a decision by law. Laws requiring 
teachers to teach children to love their parents and to care for birds are 
Psychologically ridiculous. In 1945 the state of New Jersey passed a law 
requiring a two-year course in American history to be given during the 
last four years of high school. For many years prior to 1945 that state 
had Tequired a year’s course in problems ‘of democracy. Thus, by law the 
e prgn was prescribed for three out of the ER ae peste 
= s ewed program had to be integrated into school re: f a 

ommissioner of education decided that the problems course cou 

e regarded as a part of American history. Enrollments in world and 
Modern history declined markedly and the courses disappeared from some 
Programs. Thus curriculum making by legislative fiat sentenced American 
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boys and girls of the atomic age to close their eyes to the rest of the 
world. 

Another type of law which creates havoc in curriculum making is that 
which requires the teaching of state history and civics. In 1943 Pennsyl- 
vania passed one of an extreme type, requiring the teaching of a year’s 
course in state history in the senior high school. More recently New York 
passed a similar law. For years Indiana has required a high school course 
in state civics. Fortunately, all of these three laws are now repealed or 
modified. But other unfortunate developments could be cited. In the 
1950's several legislatures considered legislation prohibiting the study of 
communism in the schools and in the 1960’s others considered legislation 
requiring the study of, as it was usually put, “the evils of communism.” 
Such legislation is not only disruptive; it is wholly unnecessary. The social 
studies curriculum has usually been sensitive enough to social change, and 
most of the desirable courses precede legislation. 

Making a curriculum is a complicated social and educational function 
which requires the highest type of professional preparation. Legislators 
who write school programs assume a fearful responsibility. In order to be 
consistent they should require doctors to prescribe specified medicines for 
certain enumerated diseases. The legal right of legislators to write the 
curriculum is unquestioned. The issue is not one of legal power but of 
educational wisdom. Perhaps legislators should state social objectives, but 


they should certainly leave to educators the choice and grade placement 
of materials, 


4. THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES 13-14 


The total social studies curriculum may be brought into better per- 
spective by extending our view to include the first two years beyond the 
high school. College social studies staffs have made considerable progress 
in recent years in providing a broad base of understanding of human re- 
lationships. The general purpose of most social studies programs has been 
the development of good citizens. Special attention has been given to the 
values and principles underlying our society. New developments in our 
standard of living and new relationships ‘in international affairs have 
prompted a deeper study and elaboration of these basic principles. A 
glance at the curriculum of colleges indicates that social studies programs 
phomores are taking into account these new 
become more common NE rs Srk as oe am a be 

Ourses in western civilization are including 
much more of the cultural and social developments of man 

Tyrrell * summarizes the current situation: i, 


cd William G. Tyrrell, “The Introductory Colle 
the Future,” Part Four in Social Studies in the 
cial Studies Curriculum Series No. 8 (Washin: 


e Social Studies; Considerations for 
ollege, National Council for the So- 
gton, 1953), p. 124. 
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Recent years have revealed that social studies programs in the first two 
years of college are no passing fad. Critics may complain about students 
learning bits of information, instead of receiving solid foundations ... A 
one-year course in social studies may only scratch the surface. But if it has 
been well-conceived and carefully conducted, it can be an unequalled experi- 
ence for students. 


The typical social studies course of fifteen or twenty years ago was 
aptly described as a survey course. It consisted of little more than in- 
troductory courses in economics, political science, and sociology. Today 
the word survey is less frequently used to describe the beginning social 
science course; “integration” has become the byword. An estimated 10 
per cent? of all institutions of higher education in the United States 
offering undergraduate work present introductory social studies in an 
integrated course usually as a part of a broad general education curricu- 
lum. The course is found most frequently in junior colleges and teachers 
colleges. 

Current patterns of social studies courses at this level include the fol- 
lowing types of integrated courses aside from the survey: 


1. Courses emphasizing historical treatment 

2. The problems course 

3- A course in which historical materials and current problems are intermixed 
4. A course in which social values and ideals are stressed 

5. Case method courses 


Although several patterns are noted, no one pattern has yet been found 
that can usefully serve all or even a significant number of institutions. 
The variation of patterns depends upon the interaction of such factors as 
administrative organization of the institution; the values and ideals of 
those who guide curriculum development; the backgrounds, preconcep- 
tions, preferences, and prejudices of students, faculty members, trustees, 
administrative staff, and other persons in the community interested in 
the curriculum; and the available teaching resources and materials. y 
_ Joe Park ° enumerates the following as major trends in the social studies 
in Grades 13 and 14: 


1. Social studies courses have been developed around the needs of students. 


2. Integrated courses have been established. 

3. The survey course is being replaced by those designed to cover fewer 
topics of study but to explore those which are selected more thoroughly. 

4. There is a definite emphasis on teaching social ideas and values as well as 
teaching pupils to think. 

5- Methods of instruction have improved. 


3 Claude E. Hawley, “Current Trends in Introductory College Social Studies,” Part 
©, op. cit, p. 10. $ e > 
® Joe Park, ake nds in the Social Studies: Grades 13 and 14,” Social Education, 


"9? 167-170, April, 1955. 
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Almost every young adult who is pursuing a college education in the 
United States will be exposed to some basic social science problems of his 
time. Experimentation and innovation are commonplace among teachers 
of the social studies in college freshmen and sophomore courses. Con- 
ferences, articles, bulletins, and pamphlets are indicative at least of tremen- 
dous expenditure of time and effort by such teachers. The results, al- 
though not yet conclusive, hold promise of improved social studies 
instruction. 
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9 THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL LEARNING 


1. THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Learning has been defined in many ways. It has been viewed as prob- 
lem solving, as directed growth, as the acquisition of skills and informa- 
tion, as a developmental process, as the establishing of associations, as 
changes in behavior, as the reconstruction of experience, as an activity, 
as adaptation to environment, as trial and error, as transfer of training, as 
differentiation, as improvement by practice, as goal-seeking, as an analytic 
process, and as the cultivation of the emotions. Faced with all these 
theories, principles, or definitions, the teacher is, like the psychologists, 
somewhat confused. 

The contribution of psychology to teaching has been slight. Attempts 
to find laws of learning which can be applied to the classroom, as a 
recipe can be followed in the kitchen, have been unsuccessful. In fact, 
the concept of learning is so inclusive and varied that failure was almost 
inevitable, For example, we learn democracy; we learn to like olives; we 
learn nonsense syllables; we learn to get along without cigarettes; we learn 
to tolerate noises; we Jearn the states and their capitals; we learn that the 
Whole is greater than the part; we learn to solve problems. There may 
Well be some of the same elements of the learning process in each of 
these uses of the word Jearn, but the differing connotations in each case 
are so varied as to raise the question of whether one concept can cover all 
types of learning. 3 
Soe Most popular current connotation of learning is stated thus: We 

vhat we do” or “We learn what we experience. This connotation 
of learning is stated a dozen times in the Forty-first Yearbook (1942) of 
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the National Society for the Study of Education, appears in various educa- 
tional psychologies, and has been repeated countless times in articles, cur- 
riculum guides, and courses of study. Somewhat later the concept was 
elaborated to stress the idea that learning consists of the changes in be- 
havior resulting from experience.* 

The necessity of experience and the values of doing deserve emphasis. 
By experience and activity one collects the raw materials which can, by 
association, organization, and integration, be transformed into complete 
and meaningful learning. Dr. Samuel Johnson observed that the persons 
who talked about what they saw at the time they saw it remembered it 
best. Here the eye, the tongue, and the ear reinforced each other to in- 
sure permanence. The scene was learned by seeing and by talking, two 
forms of doing. Tennyson has remarked that that which is unexpressed 
dies. Nietzsche has observed that “A man has no ears for that to which 
experience has given him no access.” Countless illustrations of the value 
of overt, active, and purposeful “doing” in connection with learning can 
be cited. 

There is no doubt that the concept of learning as doing and experienc- 
ing has had fruitful results in the classroom. Under it students have se- 
cured more freedom; motivation has been vitalized, methods have been 
enriched, and outcomes in behavior have been more discernible. This 
interpretation has been more productive than purely theoretical hypotheses 
and psychological explanations. These gains, however, should not obscure 
the limitations and inadequacies of the interpretation. 

Those who regard the idea of “doing” or “experiencing” as the center 
of learning naturally give the word a broad and inclusive concept. Either 
of these words includes at least the following forms of doing or €x- 
periencing: 

1. We learn what we see 

2. We learn what we hear 

3. We learn what we say 

4. We learn what we write 

5. We learn what we read 

6. We learn what we think 


We learn what we feel 

We learn what we imagine 

We learn what we draw 

10. We learn what we undertake 

11. We learn what we taste 

12. We learn what we touch 
This analysis of “do” shows somethi 

all the verbs indicate some variety of doing. The analysis demonstrates 

the necessity of qualifying the dictum that we learn what we do. It needs 

at least the following qualifications: (1) We do not learn all that we 

do. (2) We do not learn by one “doing.” (3) We do not learn all about 


any one thing that we do. (4) Any particular “doing” may be incomplete 
or uncompleted. (5) Many instances of “doing” are random, unattended 


“ i . . 
acts. (6) No form of doing,” such as Seeing or saying, guarantees learn- 


1 Forty-ninth Y; 
Press, 1950). 
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ing, Even if one does learn what he touches, smells, imagines, or feels it 
often has little or no social significance, for the learning cannot be identi- 
fied or communicated. (See the section below, “The Function of Ex- 
perience.”’) 

Since learning in the social studies is one part of the total learning 

rocess, it is useful to identify the current range of learning theories 
under which social learning may be subsumed. In recent years there has 
been a tendency to identify and contrast two major schools of thought in 
regard to learning theory—the associationist and the field theory of 
learning. 

Associationist theory stresses classical stimulus-response experiments 
and puts heavy reliance on the biochemical aspects of learning. Field 
theory is Gestalt oriented; it stresses the ability of the learner to perceive 
and understand relationships, see insights, and reconstruct new configura- 
tions. Another way of characterizing the difference is by saying that the 
associationist theory takes an “outside” view of learning by describing 
in objective terms the learning process as it is seen from a position out- 
side the learner. The field theory takes an “inside” view by inferring from 
the learner’s action how a problem looks to him. 

The issues in the controversies over learning theories have relevance 
for social studies instruction. Associationist theory tends to support an 
isolated, fragmental, one-block-upon-the-other type of learning. If the 
issues were indeed in the either-or category, the problem would be greatly 
simplified for the teacher. But the most informed consensus views these 
two theories as occupying overlapping parts of a continuum depicting 
the ways in which learning takes place. At one end of the continuum are 
instances of classical conditioning of the learner and at the other end are 
insightful solutions based upon deliberate rational processes. The former 
justifies the occasional use of overlearning and drill (e.g., July 4> Declara- 
tion of Independence; freedom of speech > First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution) and the latter suggests the need for more attention to the prob- 
lems approach in social studies teaching. 

The social studies teacher should be receptive to such help as the psy- 
chologists can provide. He should accept the elements of truth which 
new interpretations and methods afford, but he should be critical of 
those theories which apply merely to animals, to numbers, and to other 
Nonsocial materials. The learning process in the social realm has, of course, 
Many similarities to learning in all areas, but it also has some possible 
differences, The uncritical acceptance of any one learning theory leads 
to overemphasis on some elements of the curriculum and to the neglect 
of others, After making full allowance for the “doing-experiencing” 
chee the social studies teacher is justified in believing that no one 

ty, method, or approach is adequate. Learning involves internal 
oe as well as external activity; it still involves intellectual ele- 
S. 
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2. SOCIAL LEARNING 


Learning in the social studies is not entirely different from learning in 
other fields. The principles of learning are as applicable to history as they 
are to geometry or poetry. The laws of readiness, exercise, and effect are 
as operative in sociology as in biology. The pupil thus learns about so- 
ciety in much the same manner as he learns about dogs, airplanes, or 
mountains. 

The process of social learning is, however, characterized by two as- 
pects or qualities which may not be true of all learning. In the first place, 
social learning involves the presence, actual or imagined, of people. Much 
of science and mathematics may be regarded as nonsocial in its content, 
whereas the content of social learning is the process of human relation- 
ships. In the second place, social learning is, consciously or unconsciously, 
directed toward the objective of succeeding in a world of people rather 
than in a world of things. These distinctions do not separate the social 
studies sharply from other subjects; they merely indicate emphasis and 
direction, and they emphasize the necessity of learning how to com- 
municate with others, how to cooperate with others, and how to learn 
from others. 

The first step in social as well as in all learning, is experience. The sec- 
ond step is the identification of experience by means of words. The third 
step is to recognize the elastic nature of these social concepts in order to 
understand the nature of communication. The fourth step is vicarious 
learning, i.e., the reconstruction of experience in accordance with new 
patterns. A brief exposition of each step may prove helpful. 


The Function of Experience 


$ er educators have stressed the value of activities. They have de- 
we eo learns to do by doing. They have repeatedly observed that 
of hee nee ee USUESS that was not first in the senses. This series 
learning, g rawn. Thus experience is basic to all 
It E ie end TE the activities of the human race. 
of a’ complicated Sp acko observing an object to the astute handling 
) omplicated and involved situation. Experience is a fund of sensa- 
tions that constantly becomes larger. Starting with no experience, the 
ape eri z sen surroundings as one undifferentiated eal He és un- 
nuh i aL y eo ies from another, Gradually he begins to distin- 
S a number of objects; he hears a adk he tasces a variety 
of foods; he learns to feel and smell. He is thus be nin ee “fecopnizt 
separate elements in his experience, The process aes The growing 
; g g 
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child is constantly confronted with a number of machines, arrangements, 
and institutions which he does not understand, of whose very existence 
he is only dimly aware. The young student is confronted with a similar 
series of unintelligible puzzles. The mature adult occasionally meets in- 
stitutions, customs, and even mechanical contrivances which produce an 
effect of bewildered helplessness. As long as one lives he continues to add 
to his fund of experience. As society becomes more complex this fund 
increases. 

Out of these experiences, learning arises. The area of unintelligible ex- 
perience narrows as one ascends the chronological scale of life, but it 
never disappears. And as one lives and learns, he is prepared, at least to 
some extent, for new experiences. Thus experience becomes intelligible. 
After babyhood, he never again faces experience with no familiar signs 
to guide him. Experience thus prepares him for further experience—but 
experience is not the only preparation. 

The indispensable necessity of experience as the basis of learning has 
frequently led educators to overlook its incompleteness. Because it sup- 
plies the raw materials for learning, some have supposed that it is synony- 
mous with learning. In rare and extreme cases experience does seem to 
supply all the elements necessary for learning. Even in these situations, 
however, the person must consider, evaluate, and reach some conclusion 
as to his future reactions under similar circumstances. 

The undesirability of relying too fully upon experience as a method of 
learning is aptly indicated by Franklin’s observation, “Experience keeps a 
dear school but fools learn in no other.” This remark implies that ex- 
perience is a clumsy, inept, and time-consuming teacher. It also indicates 
that fools are poor students. The remark should be completed with some 
such idea as this, “Wise men, however, profit from the experiences of 
others.” Samuel Johnson refers to old men who are “ignorant in spite of 
experience.” Another example of the recognition of the low estimate 
which is sometimes placed upon experience is the remark that “Experi- 
ence is the name everyone gives to his mistakes.” And most pertinent of 
all is the observation of Plato in referring to a judge, that “knowledge 
should be his guide, not personal experience.” 

Indispensable and valuable as experience is, it can reach the point of 
diminishing returns. Most persons beyond the age of thirty have a greater 
fund of experience than they will or can utilize. As people become older 
they have less need of new experience; their major problem is to identify, 
organize, and utilize the raw materials that they have acquired. A promi- 
nent writer recently remarked that he had no need of further experience. 

Experience alone does not furnish the means for its own identification 
or recall. It does not furnish the means by which it can be described or 
communicated. It merely supplies the raw materials out of which learn- 
Ing Can result. Other steps are necessary before experience can have its 
Maximum value, 
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Identification of Experience 


From the standpoint of social utility, the ability to identify experience 
is probably as important as the experience itself. In fact, there can be no 
sharing of experiences without the identifying labels of words. From 
the number of objects which the growing baby encounters, let us, for 
purposes of illustration, select an orange. The baby sees, feels, and tastes 
the orange. He may learn to recognize it, but even if he could speak, he 
is still unable to make his desire for an unseen orange known, because he 
does not know how to identify it for social purposes. He cannot call for 
one. His experience with oranges may be individually significant, but in 
order to make his experience socially significant, he must be able to 
identify it for others. 

As soon as the baby shows signs of being able to speak, he is supplied 
with great numbers of words. His mother has constantly referred to 
“orange.” The baby soon learns to associate the smooth, round object 
and the pleasant taste of its juice with the sound used to identify the 
orange. He thus arrives at the ability to call for an orange or to talk about 
it when no orange is in sight. i a 

Neither the word “orange” nor the sound made in pronouncing it had 
originally any special significance. If the baby had heard the sounds made 
in pronouncing “444” constantly associated with the round, smooth ob- 
ject, he would have learned to call for a “444.” There is then no mystery 
or magic about the word. An orange is an orange and not a eag be- 
cause that label or identification ticket has by long custom been attached 
Ti eieep nate ~ w object that the baby has experienced as 

ee ei y significant accomplishment. ug 
D omen ce i ae the identification tags which society 
P a Eri A LASE e has the experience, and then learns 
is not limited to nouns, The child le e ee enced. aes ies 
called “walk,” “eat,” oa “drink ig Ti io aon a 
teara A a erent ater, he observes certain qualities, and 

YEAS entified by big,” “hard,” and “hot.” He thus 
gradually extends his stock of wor 
of experiences, 


à jong ee “aba by means of words continues 
cele ae earn. The baby, the pupil, the college student, 
i scho ar are constantly engaged in the struggle to identify 
jwe: parts, fete ideas, institutions, aspects, theories, acts, qualities, 
pare oe he desire to communicate or to share the accumulated 
toc uman experiences furnishes the motive for this lifelong effort. 
This process of social learning is fundamentally the same at all ages and 
on all grade levels. Only the materials differ. It is erue-that shee adult hav- 
ing learned to identify a vast number of experiences, Pradually beso some 


ds until he can identify various kinds 
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of his curiosity and becomes satisfied with his supply of experiences and 
words; but when he does expand them, he continues the process in the 
same manner in which he started it. 


Expansion of Experience and Identification 


One of the most significant aspects of social communication is the 
varied and expanding connotation of a word. The first time one uses a 
word, it is likely to be clear and specific. It means the particular object 
just experienced. One encounters another object of a slightly different 
character and learns that it, too, is identified by the same word. After 
an initial resentment against what he regards as a unwarranted use of the 
word, he finally accepts it as an identification, albeit somewhat inaccurate, 
of the new experience. Thus experience and the identification of experi- 
ence have expanded. 

Years ago a “locomotive” meant a steam engine used to pull cars on 
metal rails. In more recent years we speak of electric and gasoline “loco- 
motives.” The power is generated differently, but they perform essen- 
tially the same service. Thus the word “locomotive” has come to mean a 
variety of engines, run by varied forces, and varying in size from Tom 
Thumb to a modern Diesel. Our experience has forced us either to find 
new words or to expand the meanings of familiar words. The latter is by 
far the more frequent process. So we simply expanded “Jocomotive,” 
which originally meant a steam-driven engine, to include one driven by 
electricity or gasoline. Other aspects in the expansion of this same word 
could be cited. 

The number of experiences is infinite, whereas the number of words is 
limited; consequently, the same word must be utilized many times to iden- 
tify similar but not identical experiences. Arguments and misunderstand- 
ings often arise because the persons involved use the same word to iden- 
tify varied experiences. There seems, however, no possibility of creating 
enough words to serve all purposes. Thus it appears that words are only 
approximate generalizations. The most experienced person recognizes the 
elastic nature of a word; he undertakes to learn as many of its connota- 
tions as possible and to avoid the initial impulse to limit its usefulness. 

Thus it is necessary to recognize that every word serves many masters. 
Words do not mean what they did mean, should mean, ought to mean, or 
what authorities say they mean, but what their users make them mean. 


$ “4a: us 
‘When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, “it 
i . j * ” 
pans just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less. 
ý The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many 
different things.” 


a question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which 
all.” 


is to be master—that’s 
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New experiences give new meanings to familiar words.* This expansion 
of words makes it impossible to grade them with definitive results. Being 
the functional media of social communication, they cannot be restricted 
to one level. Assigning meanings to words and ascertaining the meanings 
that have been assigned to them are essentially social, rather than philo- 
logical or etymological, problems. 

Words are inadequate and sometimes misleading symbols. They are to 
the reality which they represent as a map is to the area which it repre- 
sents. It is, then, possible to deal with words without appreciating their 
significance, just as it is possible to confuse the symbol and the reality for 
which it stands. It is well to remember, however, that they are almost as 
necessary for thinking as they are for communication. While they are at 
least one degree removed from actuality, they are often more economi- 
cal than experience, and in many cases preferable from every standpoint. 
To declare that words are symbols should not be interpreted as a deroga- 
tion of them. They serve as identification labels, make communication 
possible, and so afford an economical and expeditious method of learning 
from others. i 


Vicarious Learning 


The necessity of experience as a basis for learning was stressed above. 
We shall now see that learning beyond experience is not only possible and 
frequent, but also highly desirable. In fact, if pupils could not learn what 
they have not experienced, schools would be of dubious utility. Learning 
beyond experience does not mean learning without amy experience, for it 
involves the recombination of previously experienced elements into new 
patterns. The new patterns are furnished by others, and the learner 
weaves a new experience from the threads of his actual experiences. 

Consider, for example, the following incident: 


ag Se (sa eae from the west. The waves rose to threatening 
The old guide said that hite-capped spray. No one could fish at such a time. 
ee it was dangerous and that fish would not bite. But 
o fish. One of my friends seconded my desire. In spite of pro- 

ës and warning we determined to go. s - 
es rs e rally we rowed the tossing boat out into the 
Prva i ie yards from shore we threw the heavy anchor into 
meio Cen been of Beans es to fish. In spite of the rising and falling 
Suddenly, I felt a vi stot i. stay in our seats and to cast out our hooks. 
rate. The prize pike oF Mill “i a jerk. My reel was unwinding at a furious 
p ille Lacs was undoubtedly on my line. Dropping MY 


reel to i i 

some ee vee Of the boat, I seized the line and pulled steadily. After 
s of intense excitement, I pulled a large fish into the boat. 

2 For some germane illustrations see B. O 


Language and Concepts in Education ( thanel Smith and Robert H. Ennis (editors)» 


Rand McNally, 1961). 
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My joy was short-lived, for there writhing in the bottom of the boat lay an 
uncouth, slimy, and greedy dogfish. My inexperienced fingers could not 
extricate the hook. Indeed, the slimy creature slipped from my hands and 
threatened me with those ugly-looking projections that covered his head. I 
had to use pliers, a screwdriver, and a hammer before I could rescue my hook 
and line from the mouth of that loathsome fish. 

No other fish was attracted by my bait. The wind become stronger and 
the waves higher. Our failure to catch a desirable fish increased our realiza- 
tion of danger. Reluctantly, we rowed back to shore to face the taunts of 


our friends. 


This incident, experienced in its exact form only by the one who wrote 
it, is yet within the comprehension of nearly everyone. It becomes the ex- 
perience, more or less real and vivid, of all who read it. Consider for a 
moment the boy who has never fished in a lake—who has, in fact, never 
seen a lake. He has, let us suppose, fished from the banks of a creek. In 
reading the above incident, he stretches the creek into a lake or he inserts 
a picture of a lake. He transfers himself from the bank into a boat and re- 
places his wooden pole and line with a rod and reel. Suppose the reader 
has never seen a dogfish. He quickly substitutes some other kind of a pic- 
ture of an ugly, repulsive fish and goes on with the story. So it is with 
every aspect of the story. Every reader experiences the above incidents 
on the basis of his own experiences which most nearly parallel those de- 
scribed. 

One cannot, of course, have a very real experience by reading a story 
which is completely alien to his own experiences. A vicarious experience 
becomes real to the extent of one’s ability to identify the elements. The 
success of vicarious learning depends upon a number of factors: the skill 
with which the original experience is presented; the vividness of the basic 
experience out of which the learner reconstructs the new experience; the 
attitude of the learner; and the degree of identity or similarity of the ele- 
ments of the experience. 

It is possible for one person to have vicariously every experience that 
any individual has ever had, if it can be described in comprehensible 
words, If vicarious learning fails, it does so because of the omission or 
weakness of one of the necessary factors and not because of the method. 
It should be recalled that experiences themselves are often barren of 
fruitful results, 

' It is frequently asserted that experiential learning is possessed of quali- 
tes that vicarious learning can never possess. The distinction is invalid. 
The quality of either type of learning depends upon the person and not 
Upon the inherent nature of the method. The highly imaginative person 
May gain vicariously a deeper satisfaction, a keener insight, and a more 
comprehending attitude from an experience than is possessed by the per- 
‘on who had the original experience. For example, the alert and sensitive 
Browning gains vicariously a keen realization of having “seen” Shelley, 
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while the person who had actually seen Shelley appears to be quite una- 
ware of the significance of his experience: 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after; 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


Vicarious learning opens the doors to many experiences which reach 
hope their pupils will never actually have. The thoughts of a doomed ji: 
awaiting execution, the horror of an industrial accident, the chagrin and 
shame of dishonor—these are experiences which we should hope the pupil 
will have vicariously rather than actually. | ? 

Vicarious learning is economical, It enables the pupil to climb Mt. Ever- 
est, to march with Clive at Plassey, to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to cross the ocean in a second, or to do anything for which he has 
a comprehensible pattern and for which his basic experiences qualify him. 

Vicarious learning may sometimes be lacking in color and reality. It 
must not too early become the major method, but as one ascends the 
grade scale the raw materials of experience are becoming more extensive, 
and the method should be utilized more frequently and more extensively. 
And this does not, of course, involve any cessation of experience and ex- 
periential learning. Vicarious experience enables the learner to see what 
he has never seen, to hear what he has never heard, to feel what he has 


never felt, to learn what he has never known, and to understand what he 
has never understood. 
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10 THE PROBLEMS APPROACH 


1. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS APPROACH 


The word problem usually indicates a challenge the meeting of which 
requires study and investigation. The problem may be a personal one, 
such as making a decision in regard to vocational plans; it may be social, 
such as determining the best way to attract and hold new industries in the 
local community; it may be intellectual or merely the attempt to satisfy 
inquisitiveness, such as determining the authenticity of a neolithic arrow- 
head. In every case the problem must be accepted or undertaken by the 
student. 

The increasing attention being given the problems approach in social 
studies teaching has been the result of three interrelated factors: (1) Our 
knowledge of the learning process suggests that learning which takes 
place while solving a problem is more effective and permanent than rote 
or other mechanistic learning. (2) The increasing complexity of contem- 
porary society has resulted in a large number of problems and more var- 
ied problems coming within the ken of present-day students. (3) Our 
commitment to the democratic form of government suggests the desira- 
bility of a citizenry that is equipped with the proper means of dealing 
with present and future societal problems. The problems approach has 
Particular suitability for twentieth century America. It would be unneces- 
sary in a closely integrated, primitive, or folk society; it would be ill- 
suited to a regimented, authoritarian society. 

One of the distinguishing features of the problems approach is its em- 
phasis on matters that are of direct concern to the student. Unless the 
student sees the relevance of the problem to himself personally and as a 
member of society, it becomes merely another exercise or chore to be 
performed. This is not to say, however, that ephemeral whims or fleeting 
interests should constitute the kind of topics to be studied. Indeed, one of 
the values accruing to the student in the study of problems should be an 
increasing discrimination between long-range socially significant issues 
and current headline topics. í 

Perhaps the most important way in which the problems approach dif- 
fers from other forms of teachings or learning is in its emphasis on the 
process of problem study rather than on the acquisition of a predeter- 
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mined amount of factual knowledge. Facts are examined, evaluated, and 
learned in the process of analyzing the problem. They are learned be- 
cause they contribute to an understanding of the problem. They are func- 
tional, The student sees their utility and is not learning them as part of a 
storehouse of knowledge which, he is told, will serve him in good stead 
at some time in the indefinite future. 


2. THE PROCESS OF THE PROBLEMS APPROACH 


The problems approach involves scientific application of intelligence 
to the study of issues that may be resolved in alternative ways. This 
process of applying human intelligence to a problem is variously referred 
to by several similar terms—critical thinking, problem solving, problem 
analysis, scientific thinking, and reflective thinking. The generic term 
problems approach is used here to include the essential characteristics of 
the above terms. 

The steps involved in the problems approach may be described and 
analyzed with various degrees of precision and intellectual sophistication. 
Dewey in 1910 listed his classical five steps in the process of a complete 
“act of thought.” Contemporary social scientists frequently frame elabo- 
rate hypotheses and involved procedures in carrying out research studies 
in which they attempt to find solutions to social problems. At the other 
extreme is Hatch’s simple and alliterative guide for pupil use in problem 
study: (1) Find the facts. (2) Filter the facts. (3) Fuse the facts. (4) Fol- 
low the facts. Since our major concern is the secondary school student of 
the social studies, the suggested steps for the problems approach given in 
this chapter will be in keeping with what might be realistically expected 
of high school students. One does not need a surgeon’s scalpel to cut twigs 
for a bonfire. id i 


ae person who intelligently deals with problems—whether he be a 
student, teacher, or layman—is one who 


1. Precisely defines the problem 
2. Gathers pertinent information dealing with the problem 


. Reaches i 
3. Reaches a conclusion based on the data and generally accepted social values 
4. Acts on the conclusion f 


, r MPR be simple if a rote learning of these steps automatically re- 
Toh paue a ability, Such is not the case. The students them- 
oes vie engage in the processes involved under each step. The 
ae nae e is to help the student develop the study skills associated 

ch step and with the total process, Following are some of the ele- 
ments to be considered by the students under each J 


1 John Dewey, How We Think (D.C. Heat! 


2 Roy W. Hatch, Training in Citis eae eae 


enship (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926), P- 276. 
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Defining the Problem 


The ability to define precisely the nature and scope of a problem is one 
of the most valuable kinds of learning that students can acquire. Even be- 
fore the class begins the study of any one problem, it would be well for 
each student to formulate in writing several possible problems. When the 
class has decided upon a general area to be pursued, the following criteria 
may help them in the final selection and definition of the problem. 


1. The problem should be of general interest, 

2. The problem is one on which there are informed differences of opinion, 

3. Sufficient reading materials and other informational resources that deal 
with the problem are available. 

4. The problem is stated so as to be unambiguous to all. 

5. The scope of the problem can be delimited by subdividing it into man- 
ageable components. 

6. The problem is stated in such a way that it permits alternative conclusions 
or solutions—other than yes or no answers. 


Gathering Information 


The teacher's part in gathering information is #ot to present a ready- 
made list of all sources to be consulted during the study of the problem. 
As with other steps in the problems approach, the students will benefit 
and learn approximately in proportion to their degree of active participa- 
tion in each step. The teacher can help by discussing with students the 
various categories and types of information that will be needed to under- 
stand the subtopics of the problem. In the course of gathering informa- 
tion the students may do the following: 


r. Summarize what they now know about the problem 

2. List all possible sources of information—books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
Magazines, government publications, charts, maps, graphs, tables, films, 
television and radio programs, field trips, interviews, speakers, museums, 
historical societies, libraries 

3 Initiate their own source of information by community surveys, opinion 
polls, or student observations 


Simultaneously with the gathering of information, the students will be 
engaged in weighing and appraising the data. Among the skills needed in 
this process is the ability to 


'. Distinguish between statements of fact and statements of opinion 

2. Evaluate the reliability of sources 

3 Distinguish between primary and secondary or derived sources 

4 Detect bias 

J Recognize persuasive techniques, such as the use of colored words, sweep- 
ing generalizations, name-calling, and emotional appeals 
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Drawing Conclusions 


The student of the social studies and the adult citizen are both faced 
with the necessity of reaching conclusions about social problems without 
knowledge of all the facts, The conclusions, therefore, must be tentative. 
They may be reviewed and revised whenever new conflicting data are 
found. This tentative nature of conclusions is itself a vital understanding 
that students should gain from a study of problems. It will enable them, 
for example, to appreciate such unresolved issues in our own history as 
the causes of the First World War, the economic consequences of gov- 
ernmental “pump priming” during the depression, and the wisdom of our 
agreements at Yalta. 

Among the considerations that the students will need to take into ac- 
count in reaching their conclusions are the following: 


1. The conclusion should be consistent with the facts and information dis- 
covered while studying the problem. 


2. The conclusions should be supported by logical reasoning. 


3. The conclusion may be subject to the biases and prejudices of the class or 
of individual students. 


4. The conclusion should be consistent with basic social values commonly 
agreed upon in a democratic society. 


Taking Action 


Conclusions may take the form of a simple declarative statement or 4 
generalization. In either case they may be effectively tested by taking 
action in accordance with the conclusion and carefully noting the conse- 
quences of such action. In fact, according to the pragmatist, the only 
valid means for testing a conclusion is to act upon it and see if it produces 
the desired or anticipated results; that is, to see if it works. 

i Another reason for taking some steps beyond a mere verbal conclusion 
1S to encourage among the students the democratic practice of civic par- 


ticipation and action. The good citizen in a democracy is one who acts a 
well as knows. McCutchen points out that y 


Action can be as informal as the ex 


f s pression of informed opinion in conver- 
on, or persuading a class to accept a desirable point of view.* 


Not all action need be over 
ceivable that the wisest cours 
is to withhold or Postpone ac 
sist of informal class discussi 


t and involve civic participation. It is con- 
e to follow after reaching some conclusions 
tion. In other instances the action may con- 
on in which a minority of students may be 


* Samuel P. McCutchen, “The Th i 
Gross, Muessig and Fersh (editors), 7 Sy ae 
Curriculum Series Number Nine, revise 
Studies (Washington, 1960). 
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persuaded to accept a different point of view. The class may also act by 
writing letters, reporting their findings to responsible officials, or suggest- 
ing some modification in their own school program. 

Some of the factors to be considered by the students in the action step 
of the problems approach are the following: 


1. The proposed action should be consistent with the conclusion. 

2. The proposed action should take into consideration the peculiarities of the 
local community and the temper of the times; if the issue is emotion-laden, 
the action may be subject to irrational interpretation, 

3. The proposed action should be recognized by the student as a commit- 
ment to carry out the consensus of the group. 

4 The proposed action should be feasible. 

5. The proposed action should be consistent with basic social values com- 
monly agreed upon in a democratic society. 


3. CLASSROOM CLIMATE AND THE PROBLEMS APPROACH 


Good rapport between teacher and students is desirable in all types of 
teaching; it is imperative in the problems approach. Many intangible and 
undefinable subtleties are involved in the creation of a classroom climate 
conducive to the critical and reflective thinking required in the study of 
problems. Students, for example, should feel free to question usual 
Sources of authority such as the textbooks, reference books, or the teacher. 

Among the characteristics of a classroom climate that permit and en- 
Courage the problems approach are the following: * 


1. Students feel emotionally secure in dealing with ideas that may be contrary 
to strongly held beliefs. 

2. The teacher assures students that he recognizes the difficulty of the rea- 
soning processes involved in the analysis of the problems. 

3- Both teacher and students recognize that there may be more “misses” than 
“hits” in their creative thinking about the problem. 

4. Students are free to suggest unconventional, even seemingly absurd, pos- 
sibilities in regard to the problem. 

5. There is recognition of the fact that no simple or magic formulas can be 

used for the solution of problems. 

Since most problems do not have an either-or solution, students should 

realize that there may be no necessarily “right” answer. 

In establishing priorities among possible problems to consider, students 

should recognize the need for giving precedence to those problems that 

affect the largest number of people. X 

8. Students should have a belief in the ability of man to act intelligently in 
directing his own destinies. 


a 


x 


1 For . oe SRN fe. f ee A i 
For an elaboration of some of these characteristics see Critical Thinking in Current 


13 airs Discussion (Junior Town Meeting League, Middletown, Conn., 1956); PP- 
alas 
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4. THE PROBLEMS APPROACH IN ACTION 


Various Case Studies 


The problems approach is by no means the most prevalent form of 
teaching and learning in the secondary schools, A typical opinion of many 
teachers in service is that “It may be good in theory, but I w ould like to 
know how it has worked in practice.” A recognition of this understand- 
able reluctance on the part of teachers led the National Council for the 
Social Studies to publish a booklet in which the major part is devoted 
to descriptions of successful practices in representative elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, and colleges.* A brief digest of some of 
these descriptions is given here to indicate (a) the general types of prob- 
lems dealt with, (b) any peculiar or unique aspects of the approach to 
the problem, and (c) some of the conclusions reached or actions taken 
by the classes, 


1. Ninth Grade, Bentley High School, New York City 

a, The general problem was defined as “How can low-rent housing be 
provided for those who need it?” Motivation for the study of this prob- 
lem grew out of the students’ concern about the poor housing conditions 
of many Puerto Ricans living in New York. į 
Y b. One of the most significant developments among the students dur- 
ing their study of the problem was their “horizontal” growth; from visits 
to local slums they expanded their interest to the housing problem on the 
municipal and national level, and ultimately consulted United Nations 
data on world housing conditions, 

c. Students concluded that both private and public housing investments 
would be needed to alleviate poor housing. A 


2. Ni i . : 

p h Grade, University High School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

r i ee ae of reports on current events the class heard of Con- 
Fai pig Pi being currently conducted in Honolulu concerning 
niet ‘te e Hawaii, After considerable discussion the class decided to 

question as to whether Hawaii was “ | 
as “to b be—the 

49th State.” to be or not to 


b. : 5 
An unexpected obstacle which faced the teacher was the puzzle- 


ath of the students expressed in such a statement as “Why are we study- 
ing American history in our statehood unit?” The teacher had to ovci- 
come the tendency of the students to view 
subjects and topics. 


pag J 
ieee shoe a study of the problem, the students conducted a poll 
§ three schools on the question of statehood, held a forum in theif 


learning in terms of rigid 


5 George L. Fersh (editor), The Problems 


lum Series Number Nine, National Council Approach and the Social Studies, Curricu- 


for the Social Studies (Washington, 1954): 
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own classroom, and prepared a booklet summarizing the cases for and 
against statehood. 


3. Eleventh Grade, East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois 

a. As one of the problems to be studied during the school year the 
American history class in this school selected “How to solve labor- 
management problems.” 

b. The major emphasis in their study was the projection of possible 
future developments relating to labor-management relations. Past facts 
and information were used functionally to gain an understanding of the 
current labor-management problems. 

c. The class activity at the conclusion of their study consisted of 
pooling their knowledge through committee reports and roundtable 
presentations. 


4. Twelfth Grade, Problems of Democracy, Quincy High School, Mass.’ 

a. Following a unit of study on discrimination this class found that 
economic as well as sociological factors influenced some forms of dis- 
crimination. They defined their next problem as “How can we maintain 
economic stability and growth in the United States?” 

b. In their study of the problem the students reread selected parts of 
their history textbooks and other references dealing with past depressions 
and panics. They made even more use of current reading materials to 
supplement their textbooks. 

c. The major conclusion reached by the class was a recognition of the 
need for cooperation among all segments of the economy—industrial, 
financial, and governmental—to prevent severe boom and bust periods. 
The results of their study were given in an evening reporting session to 
parents and invited community leaders. 

These and other descriptions of successful practices with the problems 
approach indicate its feasibility at all secondary school grade levels and 
With all types of subjects. Its ‘application is not limited to those courses 
specifically entitled “problems” courses. Subjects such as history, which 
are ordinarily taught chronologically or topically, may also be taught 
with a problems approach. i 

Quillen and Hanna? report on an extended and inclusive study of the 
relative effectiveness of the topical, chronological, and problem methods. 
They conclude that all three approaches have unique advantages and 
should all be used. In assessing which of these is “best” they write, 


It is obvious that the chronological, topical, and problems approaches are 
not mutually exclusive. For example, every social problem has roots in the 


° This example is not included in the National Council for the Social Studies, Cur- 


= mg Series Number Nine; one of the authors, however, made extensive firsthand 
7 p vations while the problem was in progress. 


For James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for 


Social Competence (Scott, 
esman, revised edition, 1961), p. 162. . 
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past, and these antecedents must be understood before proposed solutions can 
be considered intelligently. Thus historical background must be considered in 


the study of most problems. . . . 


Students should get a historical perspective so they can see the problems of con- 
temporary life in relation to their historical background, but they should also have 
experiences which will help them develop skill in the basic behaviors of problem 
solving. For this reason, the problem-solving approach should be used to some extent 
at all grade levels and should be emphasized in the senior year of high school . . . 


Criteria for the Selection of Problems 


Not all attempts at the problems approach in the classroom can be 
scored as bulls-eve hits. Some are near misses; some are very wide of the 
mark; some are duds. One realistic high school teacher bluntly stated his 
reaction in a letter to the editor of Social Education (April, 1956). He 
writes, 

After I had summed up my reading on the subject of methods, the leitmotif, 
it seemed to me, was the student-centered and problem-centered approach. 
Very well, that’s what it was going to be. We listed problems on the black- 
board, formed committees, and away we went. Nowhere! Committee sessions 
in the classroom were nothing but social gabfests. Individuals released from 
the classroom to gather information in the library simply goofed off. After 
a month, I abandoned the idea. . . . 

Well, editor, the burden of my song is this: Students as well as teachers 
need preparation in the newer methods. It should be the duty of any writer, 
or any advocate of the problem approach or any other approach, to point 
out the pitfalls. All of the literature on the subject, as far as I can determine, 
is of the boy-who-made-good variety, the “success story” kind of thing... . 
It’s not hard to see why. Who's going to write an article entitled, “How I 
Fell Flat on My Face”? : 


There are means at the teacher's disposal, however, to maximize the 
Possibilities for success. One of these is the careful consideration of a 
potential problem in terms of some predetermined criteria. An example 
of such a checklist of criteria is given in Table 10.1. No rigid minimum 
score can be established by which a problem is excluded from considera- 
tion, but the sum total of evaluations listed horizontally after each prob- 
lem area will give a useful and subjective guide to the teacher. 


5. PROBLEMS APPROACH EVALUATED 


Even though the teacher cannot make continuous use of the problems 
approach, he can still secure many of its advantages by occasional use. 
The advantages may be summarized as follows: 

_' The problem furnishes a natural objective. The pupil can see its 
Significance and the importance of securing the answer. 
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2. The problem provides for a logical and psychological procedure. The 
student will see the necessity and sequence of each step. 

3. The problem enables the pupil to utilize what he knows and to focus 
this knowledge upon the unknown, thus meeting aptly one of Dewey’s® 
observations that “The old, the near, the accustomed, is not that to which 
but that with which we attend; it does not furnish the material of a prob- 
lem, but of its solution.” 

4. The problem can be adjusted to all grade levels and to pupils of vary- 
ing ability. The teacher can select problems or guide pupils in discovering 
those which are most promising. 

5. The problem can be adjusted to groups and to individuals. It thus 
promotes the proper amount of adaptation without sacrificing the social 
values that arise from cooperative undertakings. 

6. The problem is susceptible to the long-term assignment which many 
teachers regard as highly desirable. A problem may be so developed as to 
constitute almost an entire course. 

7. The problem can be utilized in ordinary classrooms, and to a limited 
extent, with only an ordinary library. i 

8. The problem tends to develop initiative and responsibility. The pupil 
appreciates that the process is not a task which is assigned, but an inevi- 
table requirement of the situation. 

9. The problem promotes harmonious relations between teacher and 
pupils. Freed from arbitrary tasks, the pupils soon learn to appreciate the 
guidance of the teacher in helping them to achieve their goal. 

10. The problem emphasizes the use and application of factual informa- 
tion rather than the mere acquisition of it. 


The problems approach also has its disadvantages and limitations. A 
few of these deserve mention: 


1. The problem method is in danger of implying a social pertinency and 
value that it very seldom achieves, The pupils can easily acquire the no- 
tion that they are actually solving society’s problems. ; 

2. The solution of simple problems may easily lead the pupil to think 
that he has acquired a technique that is applicable to complex social prob- 
lems as well as to classroom exercises. He thus gains a false notion of 
achievement, together with an inflated feeling of competency. 

3 The sum total of the materials used in problems will seldom equal the 
systematic content of a course. This may not, of course, be any great dis- 
advantage if through problems the student learns the most functional as- 
pects of a course. 

4. The problem method can easily lead to the selection of trivial and 


untimely topics, and in some instances to those that generate more feeling 
and emotion than thought. 


8 How We Think, p- 290. 
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5. Many students are confused and bewildered by the problems ap- 
proach because it is so different from the way they have learned in other 
courses. Although this can conceivably be looked upon as even more 
justification for the study of problems, it nevertheless poses an initial 
difficulty for both teacher and student. 

6. Conclusions reached as a result of the study of problems may be so 
shattering to traditionally held beliefs of some students that they will 
become emotionally disturbed. 

7, Our knowledge of the learning process is such that we still can 
not identify with scientific certainty the most effective way in which 
students learn. With some students the problems approach may be a very 
inefficient way of learning or may even be a positive hindrance to 
learning. 
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11 TEACHING READING AND RELATED SKILLS 


1. READING AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 


Heated debates as to whether reading is well taught attest to the fact that 
the American people are reading conscious. Popular books and magazines 
discuss the problem, attribute failures to various causes, and advance 
various remedial proposals. Regardless of the points of view on causes and 
remedies there is substantial agreement that competence in reading is in- 
dispensable for the present-day citizen for both personal and civic reasons. 
Minimal literacy is no longer adequate; the schools have the obligation 
to improve the general quality of reading ability. 

If reading were a simple technique like counting or typing, the social 
studies teacher could afford to leave the task to the elementary teacher or 
to his colleagues in English, but unfortunately the process is far more 
complex than the mere exercise of an easily acquired skill. The task of the 
social studies teacher with respect to reading is primarily, of course, that 
of developing techniques in the reading and understanding of social studies 
materials. Naturally he should know something about the elementary and 
basic skills; he should be acquainted with some reading tests; he should 
be aware of the mechanical aspects; and he should be able to diagnose 
and treat elementary difficulties. His major task, however, is that of help- 
ing students who have already learned the basic steps to read and under- 
stand social studies materials; for he cannot assume that even a good reader 
will automatically learn new concepts and new connotation of familiar 
Concepts, grasp generalizations, understand chronology, read maps, and 
analyze processes. The student must have help in his efforts to unravel 
the seamless web of human relationships. 


2. NATURE OF READING 


A Broadened Concept 


The use of the word reading to denote a definite skill in handling 


ies materials has been gradually expanded to an inclusive concept 
that involves a range of abilities from the simple recognition of a word to 
extensive and complicated processes such as studying, thinking, imagining, 
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constructing, and reacting. This broadened concept reflects the rise of a 
field of study; it indicates the need of a more inclusive concept than was 
formerly involved. While the simple dictionary definition of reading may 
be popularly acceptable it is insufficient to indicate all that is now involved 
in the process. i 

This broadened concept also reflects the increasing need for reading and 
the varied abilities which are required to understand contemporary ma- 
terials. Reading has come to imply, not only comprehension of the printed 
page, but also the experiencing, learning, and behavior which result from 
reading. i 

Specialists in reading very naturally include within their field of re- 
search the problems of light, physical environment, size of type, quality 
of paper, eye movements, and the intelligence, interests, previous reading, 
attitudes, habits, and the developmental possibilities of the reader. All this 
research is clear gain for educators and students. 

It is possible that the concept of reading as conceived and developed by 
the specialists overlaps and to some extent absorbs such words as studying, 
learning, interpreting, and organizing. But the intended purpose is clear, 
namely, to show that reading as mere word recognition is an empty proce- 
dure and that the process of reading should and, under favorable circum- 
stances, will result in all these enriching experiences. Thus the word 
reading has gone through the elastic process of expansion described in 
Chapter Nine. 

Social studies teachers are familiar with concepts which are expanded 
to cover so much that they cease to have any specific denotations. For 
example, the definition of history as “everything that ever happened” is 
to use words to destroy denotations; limitless connotations replace denota- 
tions and communication is disrupted or destroyed. Whether reading as 
defined by specialists has reached this extreme is for the teacher to decide. 
It is probable, however, that the expansion of the concept will be recog- 
nized as the development of a specialized vocabulary which meets a pro- 
fessional need, leaving the traditional denotations of the word undisturbed. 


A Limited Concept 


Like all important words reading has been stretched to transparent thin- 
ness by its friends and cramped into a narrow niche by its enemies. There 
need be no mystery about its meaning. Reading does not include simple 
visual perceptions, such as occur when looking at a landscape, and it 
is far more than running the eyes over a printed ‘page. Between these two 
extremes it should be possible to find, not a compromise definition, but 
a sound, workable understanding. Reading is the process of acquiring the 
meaning of the author. This definition allows for the reading of a map; 
or graph, or even a picture. Logically the idea could be carried to read- 
ing character, but the limits are set by practicality rather than logic. 
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Only confusion will result from stretching the meaning of reading to 
include the raw materials, such as experience, vocabulary, and purpose, 
which are necessary prerequisites to reading. Equal confusion will result 
from identifying the outcome of successful reading, such as studying, 
thinking, learning, and doing, with the process itself. These prerequisites 
and outcomes constitute a necessary sequence of steps in successful read- 
ing, and the whole sequence may, for the sake of convenience, be identi- 
fied as reading. From an analytical standpoint, however, the word read- 
ing should be restricted to the process of acquiring the author’s meaning. 
In the process of manufacturing, neither the raw materials nor the finished 
products are regarded as the process, even though the raw materials are 
indispensable and even though the product is the reason for the process. 
Naturally the teacher who assigns a lesson hopes that the pupils have the 
necessary background to apprehend the materials and he hopes they will 
not only read but think, study, and act; but the whole chain of events 
from incentive to outcome need not, in critical thinking, be identified 
with the central link. 

Words are generalizations. As such, a particular word is only an ap- 
proximation of what one wishes to say. Since words are abstractions or 
symbols, a speaker can seldom say exactly what he wants to say, and the 
hearer does not hear even what the speaker actually says, for he is busy 
trying to find the nearest parallel in his own experience to fit the pattern 
which the speaker seems to be making. Thus communication by means 
of language is always imperfect. The situation is further complicated by 
the introduction of printed or written symbols; the heart of the difficulty, 
however, is not in the mechanical process of seeing the words of a page, 
but in securing the meaning behind the language which is used. Thus the 
fundamental problem of reading is to rearrange elements from one’s own 
experiences according to the pattern which the author is presenting. 
From this standpoint the mechanics of reading become relatively unim- 
portant. The student who lacks the raw materials of experience to match 
those of the author misinterprets his difficulty when he seeks some easy, 
mechanical explanation for his failure to understand. Even some reading 
Specialists have centered attention upon these symptomatic accompani- 
ments, such as eye span, size of type, and phonics, and have neglected 
Some of the more crucial psychological factors. 

Thus it appears that reading, however one may 
background of experience, some skill in language, and a r 
submit to the guidance of the author. Otherwise, the meaning which the 
author wishes to convey will never arrive within the comprehension of 
the reader, Reading is neither a mystical, all-inclusive process nor a me- 
chanical coverage of the printed symbols on a page; it sa learning ex: 
pertence under the guidance of the author. As an experience it involves 
M the elements of past experience, (2) an identification cong ie 

ents by means of the words which are used, (3) a recognition 


define it, requires a 
willingness to 
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variations in the connotations of the words between author and reader, 
(4) a reorganization of the reader’s experience according to the pattern 
laid down by the author, and (5) a recognition of this vicarious experi- 
ence as new and different, as a real expansion of the reader’s experience, 

Reading does involve eye movements, fixations, regressions, accurate 
recognition of printed words, a reading vocabulary, and, all too often, 
lip movements or inner vocalization. The young or inept reader is neces- 
sarily conscious of these mechanics. Hours of practice with a great variety 
of materials are necessary to reach the level on which the reader is uncon- 
scious of mechanics. In this process some readers need help, and so the 
social studies teacher must be alert to discover those who have difficulties 
and resourceful in finding ways to help them. 


Reading and Learning 


Reading is only one of the ways in which students learn. Listening to 
the radio, talking with friends, hearing lectures, attending motion pictures, 
making excursions, and working are other important avenues of learning 
which should not be neglected. However, there remains a large realm of 
human experience which can be utilized only through reading. 

Accurate reading at any grade level requires that the pupil know or 
learn the vocabulary of the author, In case he wants to secure the author's 
meaning, the reader must beware of putting his own interpretation too 
completely into the passages which he reads, He will have to accept the 
connotations of the author and avoid too personal a reaction. An Ameri- 
can who hopes to understand an English novel will have to learn some new 
connotations, and the Texan who wants to understand a New England 
book will have to lay aside some local impressions of words and acquire 
other localisms, To interpret the author correctly the reader will have to 
avoid some emotional reactions. The reader may despise the word “radi- 
cal,” or “communist,” or he may love “conservative,” or “stockbroker,” 
whereas the author may use these words in a coldly objective manner. 
Emotional bias on the part of the reader must not cause him to read into 
a passage ideas which the author did not intend to convey. 

Reading is a cooperative enterprise in which the author and reader 
share, but the critical reader reaches the stage of reworking what the 
author Says. In many cases he mentally rewrites it and brings it more 
pre into harmony with his own experience. In such cases the author 
l MEA irte furnish information; he merely stimulates the reader 

c s own Impressions. This kind of critical reconstruction Js 
not likely to take place in ordinary narrative writing, but many teachers 
think that the highest type of reading involves a personalized reconstruc- 
tion of the printed page. And this result is, of course, more likely to occur 
on an advanced level, for it requires a sustained concentration and a wealth 
of background that young readers can seldom achieve, 
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Good reading involves the ability to decide what is worth reading. The 
experienced reader should be able to recognize when he is merely travers- 
ing beaten paths. He should be able to say, “I have gone over this ground. 
Away with the author! He is wasting my time.” Of other kinds of writ- 
ing he should be able to say, “It’s trivial, erroneous, confusing,” or, “It is 
incisive, helpful, constructive.” In brief, the critical reader should be able 
to put the author on trial and convict him quickly of being worth no more 
attention, or he should recognize the excellence of the author and give 
him a prolonged hearing. 

Even at the high school level the students should be encouraged to 
judge authors and the quality of their performance. We have taught the 
students a kind of abject respect for great names. We have succeeded so 
well that many secondary school students fear to approach Parkman, 
Gibbon, Shakespeare, and others. The student’s confidence in his own 
judgment and respect for his own tastes deserve development. When the 
student realizes that the books were written for him, he may decide to 
read them, and if he has confidence enough in himself to dare to have his 
own instead of his teacher’s reactions he may realize that even great writers 
have some charm and utility. Reading, then, should be presented, not as a 
slavish surrender to overpowering greatness, but as a means of self- 
development through communion, as an avenue of growth, as an ever- 
present form of enlightenment, recreation, and entertainment. 

Reading involves a twofold aspect which should be recognized by 
teachers. It is first of all a process of learning a language; second, it is a 
Process of learning through a language. The first aspect, although never 
Completed, receives and deserves most attention in the elementary grades. 
The second aspect offers limitless possibilities, although it is beset with 
the difficulties and dangers inherent in the use of the symbols of com- 
munication. The person who appreciates the necessity of learning about 
human experiences and relationships through flexible and elastic symbols 
Will recognize the inevitable loss of exactness and the general approxima- 
tion of the knowledge which comes through words, as opposed to that 
which comes through direct experience, through measurement, and 
through other more exact forms of communication. This limitation, how- 
ever, has its compensations, for the very generality of words means that 
almost everyone can grasp some aspects of any experience which can be 
communicated in common words. The loss in exactness is thus offset to 
some extent by a gain in the approach toward universality of communica- 
tion, Thus through reading, students may tap the reservoirs of human 
knowledge and gain at least some information about human relationships. 


Purpose in Reading 


The pupil in the primary grades is concerned largely with the ie of 
i r TeS $ i eRe ets o 
Mastering the mechanical process, Except in extreme cases he is reading, 
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not to secure information or to satisfy an inner urge, but to learn what is 
temporarily for him a mechanical skill. As the pupil ascends the grade 
scale he gradually acquires specific incentives and definite purpose in his 
reading. Since purpose largely determines the type of reading, it is well 
to identify some of the most frequent occasions for reading. The follow- 
ing list, while by no means exhaustive, will probably cover the most 
frequent purposes for reading at the junior and senior high school level: 


1. To find specific information 7. To appreciate the style of the 
2. To increase one’s general informa- author 

tion 8. To entertain or instruct others 
3. To keep up with the news 9. To improve one’s vocational sta- 
4. To verify an opinion or idea tus 


5. To find out how to do something 1° To pass time 
6. To obtain relaxation 


This list could be expanded, but each additional statement would most 
likely be a modification or variation of a purpose that is already given. In 
fact, there is clearly some overlapping between 1 and 4, and 1 and g. The 
purpose for which the student reads will determine the kinds of reading 
skills he will utilize. Not until the purpose has been made clear is the stu- 
dent able to turn to suitable materials and employ the proper skills. The 
teacher can greatly assist the student by encouraging him to think in 
terms of purposes so that his reading becomes meaningful, interesting, and 
satisfying. ‘i j 


3. READING SKILLS 


In order to achieve any purpose in reading the reader must possess some 
specified skills. These may range from a simple knowledge of the dic- 
tionary definition of the words he reads to very complex processes in- 
volved in deriving generalizations from a series of statements, facts, of 
figures. Some of the skills most frequently needed in reading social studies 
materials are the following: 4 Š 


READING SKILLS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. To recognize the denotation ofa >, To infer the meaning of a word 


word 

2. To appreciate. one o from the context 

. i r more con- : A . 
notations 8. To recognize synonyms in a series 


. To formulate an inclusiv 9. To adjust speed to the nature of 
e concept the materials 


. To interpr i i 
J pret figurative meanings 10, To recognize discrete meanings 
. To understand abstract words in a series 


ro oop, general concepts to 11. To adjust speed to the purpose of 
particular instances reading 


Au fw 
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12. To select materials relevant to 26. To relate effect to cause 
. To know when and how to use 


desired information 27 
13. To relate ideas to previously en- the dictionary 
countered ideas 28. To identify materials relevant to 
14. To read rapidly, considering only a generalization 
what is relevant 29. To interpret pictures 
15. To relate information to a gen- 30. To use aids to map interpretation 
eralization 31. To recognize words and topic 
16. To read graphs, charts, tables, sentences 
diagrams, cte. 32. To sense the structure of what is 
17. To formulate generalizations read 
18. To draw inferences 33. To understand implications as 


well as overt statements 

34. To recognize the author’s as- 
sumptions 

35- To understand allusions 

36. To transfer ideas from one set- 
ting to another 


19. To recognize major points 
20. To subordinate minor points 


21. To discard preconceptions and 
secure the author's meaning 


22, To evaluate the reliability of a 


statement . . : 
s 37. To image what is described by 
23. To compare statements the author 
24. To contrast conflicting statements 38. To use indices and tables of con- 
25. To distinguish fact from opinion tents 


_ The teacher can carry out specific activities and exercises designed to 
improve the reading skills of students. Systematic attention to reading 
skills is one of the most valuable contributions a teacher can make to the 
student’s intellectual equipment needed for understanding the social 
studies, Illustrations will be given of possible procedures in developing 
the skills listed in items 1, 16, 25, and 28 above. 


Recognizing Word Meanings 


The ability to attach denotative meanings to words is indispensable in 
reading social studies materials. But meanings develop slowly in students. 
Following are possible ways in which the teacher can help students 
identify the usual boundary lines that surround a word.’ 


1. Identify new words and terms. Go through a reading assignment 
and locate words that are likely to be new or unfamiliar to the students. 
These may be listed on the board or entered in the students’ notebooks. 
For convenience they may be grouped under such classifications as politi- 


ca : A o- 
al, geographical, economic, scientific, etc. 


ssociations about the 


2. Use direct and vicarious experiences to build a 
hat can aid in under- 


word, Some students can give firsthand experiences t 
dies,” Civic Training 


F Adapted from ‘ i I i i i 
> ‘ n “Developing Word Meanings in Social Studies 
Teacher's edition of Convent Events, Every Week, and Our Times), Issue Num- 


i 
er 13, January 2-6, 1956, P: 27- 
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standing new terms. A midwest dust storm can become more realistic if 
described by a person who has actually seen one. 


3. Use context clues. Before admonishing a student to “look it up in the 
dictionary,” encourage him to extract possible meanings of an unknown 
word from the context in which it is used. Such words as “firm,” “count,” 
“staff,” “bill,” and “run” will have differing meanings depending upon 
their context. The word “strike,” for example, may possibly refer to 
labor activities, military tactics, or a baseball game. Figurative language 
also gives context clues. Consider the special meanings attached to such 
phrases as “the iron-curtain,” “open-door policy,” “Watered stock,” 
“log-rolling,” and “new deal.” 


4. Read pictures. One need only recall in this connection the well- 
known Chinese proverb about the worth of pictures. They can convey 
meanings pertaining to time, place, action, persons, and temperament. By 
skillful questioning, the teacher can also help the students to infer from 
a picture what a person is saying or thinking, events preceding the tak- 
ing of the picture, possible succeeding events, and the purpose the author 
had for including the picture in his textual material. 


5. Study word elements. Students should become familiar with root 
words, prefixes, and suffixes as aids to word meanings. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the Greek word demos, meaning people. This is used as a root for 
such words as democracy, demography, demagogue, etc. The study of 
other word families (micro, graph, auto, ethno, socio) can also be helpful. 


6. Use the dictionary. The use of the dictionary should be habitual 
with Students. But preferably it should be consulted after context and 
association clues have been investigated. Students should especially be 
aware of the sequence of meanings given in different dictionaries. Merriam- 
Webster dictionaries, for example, list the meaning of words in the his- 
torical order of their development. On the other hand, the Thorndike- 
Barnhart dictionary always gives the most frequently used meaning first 
and the least frequently used, such as technical meanings, last. i 


Reading Graphs, Charts, Tables, and Diagrams 


There are many forms of graphic presentation. The more common 
ones found in social studies literature are the simple circle, lines, bar, and 
profile graphs; organizational charts; tables of statistics; and function, 
flow, or structural diagrams. The teacher cannot assume that the student 
will extract the full meaning from these graphic materials when he comes 
across them in his reading. On the contrary, the usual tendency for the 
student is to gloss over such materials as ‘being somewhat of an inter 
ference to his “really important” textual material. The teacher bas no re- 
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course, therefore, but to make deliberate efforts to acquaint the students 
with (1) the mechanics of reading graphic material and (2) the advantages 
it has over expository writing. 

Perhaps the best single activity for impressing on the students thc 
significance of graphic presentation is to have them construct their own 
graphs, charts, tables, and diagrams. There is not a single social studies 
subject, nor indeed a single topic, that does not lend itself to such an exer- 
cise. In the course of such graphic construction the students would be 
impelled to consider such important mechanical aspects as (1) a con- 
cisely delimited title or heading for their material; (2) the specific designa- 
tions of the data to be presented (e.g., costs vs. production; immigration 
us. years; population vs. tax rate); and (3) the precise quantitative units 
employed (e.g., dollars, years, miles, per cent). 

Even though the students may construct their own materials, the 
teacher can from time to time measure their degree of understanding and 
perception of graphic materials appearing in their readings. A typical ex- 
ample would be Figure 11.1 below concerning population age groups in 
the United States. It is a combination of single line graphs. This type is 
frequently used to show comparisons.* 


~T 


0 
1850 1870 1890 1910 1930 1950 


Ficure 11.1 A typical graph depicting population age-groups in the 
United States: A represents the age group over 60 years; B represents 
the age group 40 to 59 years; C represents the age group 20 to 39 
years; D represents those under 20 years 
: * Estimated ; 
Adapted from Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, Selected Items iar the 
sting of Study Skills and Critical Thinking, Bulletin Number 15, third edition, 
‘ational Council for the Social Studies (Washington, 1957), pp- 57-58. 
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To impress upon the student the amount of information that can be 
obtained from a perceptive reading of this graph he is asked to respond 
with the appropriate letter or number to the following questions: 


( D ) 1. Which age group was most numerous in 1860? 

( C ) 2. Which age group will be most numerous in 1980? 

( C ) 3. Which age group has remained almost constant in per cent 
since 1850? 

(A,D ) 4 In r910, what two groups were slightly larger than two other 


groups? 

(AorB) 5. Which age group will probably be almost double in per cent 
by 1980? 

( D ) 6. Which age group will probably have the greatest decrease 
by 1980? 


( 60 ) 7. Approximately what per cent of the population was over 20 
years of age in 1930? 

( D ) 8 Which age group will show a decrease of almost ṣo per cent 
by 1980? 

( 70 ) 9. What per cent of the population was under 40 years of age 
in 1930? 

( 1980 ) 10, What date shows the per cents for the four age groups to be 
most nearly equal? 


( 1870 ) tr. At what date was the per cent for the youngest group equal 
to that of the other groups combined? 


( 1980 ) 12. When does the chart show that those under 20 years will be 
outnumbered by those older than 40 and younger than 60? 


Distinguishing Fact from Opinion 


A basic skill needed for effective work in the social studies is the ability 
to distinguish between those statements based on verifiable information 
one (facts) and those statements about which reasonable people might 
differ (opinions). A readily available source for the teacher in assisting 
students to develop this skill is the daily newspaper. Statements of opinion 
on the editorial pages can be compared and contrasted with statements of 
fact which may appear elsewhere in the news columns. Examples of 
es it ne may appear in the student's reading of newspapers, text- 
0oks, and other sources are given below. To indicate his ability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion he may be asked to mark with the letter 


4 
F those statements he regards as facts and with the letter O those state- 
ments he regards as opinion. 


O 1. The Republican Pa 
Democratic Party. 


FoaeTR i rip ti sala 
2 fs a poi of the Soviet Union is larger than that of the United 


F 3. The number of 
it was in 1945. 


rty has done more for our country than has the 


juveniles arrested for crime was greater in 1955 than 
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O 4. Teen-agers today are more irresponsible than teen-agers of a genera- 
tion ago. 

O 5. International control of atomic bomb production is the most impor- 
tant problem facing nations today. 


Identifying Materials Relevant to a Generalization 


One of the major objectives of social studies instruction is the ability 
to generalize from known or given factual information. Such generaliza- 
tions are frequently stated as laws, trends, or developments. The study of 
history tends to support this statement: Power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. Similarly, the study of geography leads one 
to this generalization: Navigable water bodies provide a major means for 
trade and communication among peoples. 

But generalizations cannot be reached by short-circuited paths. They 
are meaningful only to the degree that the student can buttress them with 
appropriate specific facts, illustrations, or information. Much of the stu- 
dent’s reading will be for the purpose of locating and identifying state- 
ments which support a generalization. The teacher can help by carrying 
out at least two specific kinds of exercises designed to improve this study 
skill.* 

The first exercise consists of a given generalization followed by several 
declarative sentences. The student is instructed to indicate which sen- 
tences could be used as a base to support the generalization or are ir- 
relevant to it. In the following example the letters Y (for “yes”) and N 
(for “no”) are placed by the student before each sentence depending on 
whether it does or does not support the generalization I. 


I. Milton wrote: “Liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely accord- 
ing to our own conscience, is the highest form of liberty.” 
(Y) 1. The facts of history suggest that radical doctrines are never dan- 
gerous so long as they may be freely discussed. 
(N) 2. A common saying is, “Let your conscience be your guide.” 
(Y) 3. The denial of free speech is a poor way to combat dangerous ideas. 
(Y) 4. Free expression of opinion is essential to political liberty. 


A second exercise is a modification of the above. It is intended to 
develop the ability to get to the heart of a matter, to “size up” the situa- 
tion, and to brush aside irrelevancies. In the following illustration a gen- 
eral statement is followed by several questions. The student is to indicate 
which questions, if answered, would make the general statement meaning- 
ful and which questions, if answered, would not make the general state- 
ment especially meaningful. 


Il. In April, 1861, members of the South Carolina militia fired on Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor. 


3 Morse and McCune, op. cit, PP- 69-74 
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(N) 1. How many lives were lost among the defenders of Fort Sumter? 

(Y) 2. Who owned Fort Sumter? 

(N) 3. Who was the South Carolina militiaman who fired the first shot? 

(Y) 4. Did the status of the people of South Carolina change after they 
fired upon the fort? 

(N) 5. Was the commander of the militia a competent military officer? 

(Y) 6. Did the commander of the fort have the authority to resist the 
South Carolina militia? 

(N) 7. How many days did it take for the militia to capture the fort? 


(Y) 8. What was the feeling of people in the rest of the United States when 
they heard about the firing on Fort Sumter? 


uw 


y 


4. READING ABILITIES 


While incomplete, the above section on reading skills docs indicate 
many of the elements of incisive and meaningful reading. It includes some 
skills and abilities that are closely related to reading; others extend into 
the realms of studying and interpreting. The purpose of this chapter is 
to promote the processes of reading and studying. It is sometimes advanta- 
geous to carry on both processes simultaneously. This section contains 
descriptions of some of these abilities and suggestions as to how they 
can be developed. ¥ 


1. Typographical devices. Facility in reading, in obtaining the meaning 
of the author, demands an understanding of typographical devices, such 
as italics, section headings, boldface type, and other external aids to the 
accurate presentation and subsequent acquisition of meaning. The teacher 


who takes time to emphasize these externalities is probably saving time for 
the students, j 


2. Punctuation marks. Knowing the difference between a colon and a 
semicolon often means the difference between getting and failing to get 
the author’s meaning. The absence of eon ey the difference be- 
tween a restrictive and a modifying phrase or clause. Being able to dis- 
finguish a dash from a hyphen sometimes affects the meaning which a 
reader gets from a passage. The teacher cannot assume that the student 


ha Bag sia punctuation marks. An accurate knowledge of their func- 
tions is necessary for even general reading. 


3. Utilizing connectives. Writers make use of a number of connective 
and transitional words and phrases which indicate both organization and 
sequence. Some of the most frequent ones are 7, 2 first Peon, and, but, 
on the other hand, consequently, next, then, a GGA fin ill y These 
and other words and devices should receive special ateention for they give 
pertinent clues to the reader. They are the author's ihctikates for the 


pauses, change of voice, and rate of speaking employed in oral com- 
munication. x 
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4. Following directions. In the social studies there are frequent occa- 
sions for utilizing the ability to follow directions. The instructions in 
economics textbooks on the reading of demand-and-supply graphs, the 
keys to maps, and a formula given for finding the difference in time be- 
tween two places indicate a realization of the need for this type of skill. 
And beyond school the need of this ability is frequent. Labels on goods 
and directions on how to set up a machine, how to use a tool, and how to 
interpret a doctor's prescription are examples. 


5. Answering questions. Many teachers include questions on their 
guide sheets, and most textbooks supply them at the close of chapters. 
The ability to read so as to find the answers to specific questions is a con- 
stantly needed skill. How is tobacco cut and cured? What was the prin- 
cipal issue in the election of 1912? What is the law of diminishing returns? 
The teacher should not overlook the help which he can give by guiding 
pupils in finding the answers to a great variety of questions. It is often not 
sufficient to merely point out the passage which contains the answer; the 
exact sentences which are pertinent may need to be identified. 


6. Interpreting problems. A problem may be a combination of ques- 
tions and it usually involves putting diverse information together in such 
a way as to afford a solution. Why did the Confederates resort to con- 
scription? Why did the federal government assume the principal burden 
of relief? State the principal elements of the Counter Reformation. These 
are not simple questions but problems. The student may need help in 
Interpreting them and also in finding and recognizing pertinent materials. 


7. Identifying the principal thought. Social studies materials are filled 
with theories, laws, generalizations, and trends. These key ideas are often 
hard to identify, and still harder to understand. Pupils need constant help 
in placing the illustrations or examples under the proper generalization; in 
other words, they need help in identifying the principal idea. Headlines 
and section headings give clues which the teacher can utilize in helping 
the pupil, but the abstract nature of many social generalizations requires 
frequent explanations and occasional reference to other selections. 


The textbook in social studies 
words. Sometimes the signifi- 
e of chapters. Many authors, 
topic sentences. The teacher 
ng them to sense the ways in 
J words and sentences. 


8. Identifying key words and sentences. 
does much to help the student spot the key 
Cant ones are given in word lists at the clos 
but by no means all, start paragraphs with 
can facilitate the work of his pupils by helpi 
which authors emphasize what they think are the key 


9. Skimming passages. The ability to glance hastily over a passage and 
Spot the relevant points is so fundamental in reading that the teacher 
should provide drills for this purpose. He can ask for the location of a 
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word, the finding of an adjective that reveals the author's attitude, the 
spotting of the sentence which makes a criticism. He can ask for reports 
on particular points even though the preparation of such reports involves 
skimming long passages or whole chapters. He should emphasize purpose 
in skimming and see that the purpose is achieved. Practice in the art of 
skimming pays large dividends in increased reading ability. 


10. Getting details. Sometimes it is important to notice and remember 
details. They can be learned by sheer concentration and repetition, but 
they can be learned far more easily by placing them in categories, by 
recognizing them as the answers to questions, or by relating them to larger 
patterns of ideas or events. These devices should be used whenever pos- 
sible. Where they are not possible, the chances are very great that the 
materials are not worth remembering; at least the reader who cannot see 
the significance of the details is not ready to learn them. 


11, Getting the gist of a lesson. A surprisingly large percentage of stu- 
dents can read and remember details and be prepared to answer specific 
questions. If, however, the teacher should ask for the principal idea of 
the lesson he will frequently see a group of perplexed faces. This kind 
of inclusive grasp is seldom required by teachers, yet the ability to grasp 
the total lesson is a rather easily acquired skill. Drill in the reading of a 
table of contents and in putting the chapter title and subdivisions together 


will go far toward teaching the pupils to think in terms of wholes rather 
than of parts. 


12. Sensing a situation. Social studies content abounds in materials 
which describe situations. Assyria is pictured as the terrible scourge of 
nations; the tenement conditions of the city are described in detail; the 
poor farmer operates on sterile, marginal land; the horrors of war are 
pictured. How adequately does the student draw these mental pictures? 
How can the reader deepen his impressions, color the scenes, and 
strengthen their significance? There is no one answer, but the teacher can 
see that the accounts are understood and in some instances he can use 
television, motion pictures, radio programs, and other aids. The intensity 
of the reader’s reaction depends upon his alertness, experience, and motiva- 
tion and upon the skill with which the author presents the siedations: The 
teacher can modify the alertness, furnish incentives, and strengthen the 


background of pupil i i 
pll experiences, and, in case of necessity. s he 
anghore setae 9 > ecessity, supplement t 


j 13. Comprehending allusions. Contemporary news is filled with allu- 
sions. In Russia Hitler met the fate of Napoleon; Japan was put on the 
map by Commodore Perry; the cold war; the Si heuunedan world; 

Don’t give up the ship.” The ability to read understandingly involves 
an appreciation of allusions. While one can never be sure, Beecally in un- 
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familiar materials, of being prepared to understand all allusions, he can 
know ways of finding the explanations. 


14. Facts and opinions. The careful reader soon senses that he is often 
getting a mixture of facts and opinions. He soon learns to detect the 
qualitative adjectives and the emotionally charged words and to sense 
when the author is stating opinions and when he is sticking to facts. Oral 
discussions of this problem will help the student in making this distinction. 


15. Purpose of the author. Much of the social studies materials are nar- 
rative, some are expository, some are descriptive, and some are hortatory, 
persuasive, admonitory, or argumentative. The good reader soon senses 
the purpose of the author and the nature of the passages. Even when the 
author has established a particular pattern, he will sometimes depart from 
it and inject personal attitudes or prejudices. The alert reader will be 
prepared to recognize these variations. In fact, he can learn to detect the 
author’s bias as well as sense his general pattern of thought. 


16. Reliability. The teacher can point out the degrees of realism which 
one can expect in a party platform, a campaign speech, the President's 
report to Congress, the report of an accident, and the daily report of the 
volume of business in a clearing house. The teacher can also raise ques- 
tions concerning the author’s competence. Was he in a position to know? 
Has he a selfish purpose? Is he capable of knowing a particular topic and 
writing on it? Other questions directed toward testing reliability will oc- 
cur to the resourceful teacher. The teacher can introduce such elements of 
the historical method as the situation seems to require, 


17. Logical connections. The trained reader learns to note examples of 
Consistency and inconsistency between evidence submitted and the con- 
clusions drawn by the author. Depending upon his purpose, he will focus 
attention upon the thought processes of the author or upon his own de- 
ductions from the materials presented. In either case he will check gen- 
eralizations, conclusions, inferences, and deductions, whether they are 
made by the author or by himself. 


18. Utilizing reading materials. The reader should consciously plan 
the use which he desires to make of his reading. Is it to refute an opponent, 
o Support an opinion, to bolster up a cause, to meet an assignment, to 
furnish material for conversation, to help solve a problem, to prepare a 
term paper, or to pass an examination? Whatever be the purpose, the 
reader is justified in selfishly reading to gather materials which serve his 
Purpose, This statement is not intended to support an unethical purpose, 
but the question of skill in reading is not, of course, a problem in ethics. 


hi 19. Organizing materials. The demands upon the student often require 
'M to reorganize that which he reads and present it in the form of out- 
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lines, reports, or summaries. The alert reader must therefore be on the 
lookout to construct categories and fill them with the ideas which he 
gleans from his reading. In some cases he may simply appropriate the 
organization of the author, but in either case he must be sensitive to and 
recognize major and minor divisions and interrelationships. Some help in 
this process can be obtained from routine outlining, from workbook exer- 
cises, and from oral and written reports. 


20. Emotional participation. The person who enjoys a detective story 
tries to identify the criminal; the interested reader pushes through forests 
with Stanley; the sympathetic reader drives a tank over the sands of 
Libya; he stands with Nathan Hale. To a greater or lesser degree the 
reader must, through the printed page, share in the exploits of the charac- 
ters. He rejoices with them; he fears for them; he identifies himself with 
them. The degree of this identity is determined by the background of ex- 
perience of the reader, the intensity of the interest, and the skill with 
which the author presents his story. 


5. TEACHING STUDY SKILLS 


The preceding sections dealt largely with the processes and skills in- 
volved in reading. Everyone recognizes, however, that study, thinking, 
activity, and desirable conduct will not necessarily follow from even the 
most incisive reading of the most praiseworthy kind of materials. Subse- 
quent study is necessary, Study skills, as well as reading, therefore deserve 
attention. 


STUDY SKILLS 


Te Locating information Il. Processes of studying materials 
1, In library card catalogues 1. Reading for details 
2. In guides to articles 2. Reading for general ideas 
3. In book reviews 3. Learning new words 
4. $ yearbooks and encyclope- 4. Recognizing abbreviations and 
ias symbols 
a an globes and in maps and 5. Taking notes 
atlases as i 
its ; 6. Outlining, abstracting, sum- 
6. In bibliographies marizing 
7. In specialized treatments 7. Reading maps 
8. In pictures, still and motion 8. Reading graphs, tables, picto- 
9. On recordings, disc and tape grams 


10. In clippings, pamphlets, adver- 
tsements, and ephemeral ma- lll 


terial . Appraising materials 


1. Distinguishing between pri- 
It. i tables of contents and in- mary sources and secondary 
ices < accounts 
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2. Distinguishing between IV. Utilizing materials 
scholarly and popular ac- 1. Making deductions and infer- 
counts ences 

3. Determining the reliability 2. Drawing conclusions 
of materials 3. Making generalizations 

4. Determining consistency 4. Citations and bibliographical 

5. Distinguishing facts from form 
opinions 5. Preparing oral reports 

6. Recognizing the difficulty of 6. Organizing and preparing 
proof written reports 

7. Recognizing the tentative na- 7. Setting up periods and cate- 
ture of conclusions gories 

8. Analyzing conflicting state- 8. Organizing events in se- 
ments quence 

9. Distinguishing between the 9. Establishing causal relation- 
relevant and the irrelevant ships 


10. Distinguishing between a 
value judgment and a judg- 
ment of fact 


The above list of study skills, while not exhaustive, includes the prin- 
cipal ones necessary in the social studies. The detailed treatment of each 
skill would transform this section into a book on how to study, but a 
few general suggestions concerning each of the four main categories can 
be given. These suggestions, together with the preceding treatment of 


reading abilities and the rules for studying which are given below, should 
afford some help in cultivating alert reading and successful study skills. 


1. Locating information. The need of teaching students how to locate 
information is self-evident, and the methods of directing them are simple, 
direct, and obvious. Take the class on a systematic tour of the library; 
call on the librarian to help; give students simple assignments to carry 
out in the presence of the whole class. During the first trip emphasize 
the externalities, such as the appearance, size, and locations of the ma- 
terials. In class demonstrate some of the principal works, such as a volume 
of the Dictionary of American History, a source book, and an atlas. Pre- 
Pare for the second library visit by having mimeographed sheets with 
assignments involving at least all the materials which are in the school 
libr ary. Require written answers to every question by every student, thus 
insuring that each one will become familiar with every type of material 
wailable. Three or four days spent on this type of study skill will pay 
rich dividends in subsequent work. For example, before the class visits 
the library the teacher may select a typical subject card, either have its 
Contents duplicated and distributed to the class or written on the board, 
and point out its elements as in Figure 11.2. 


2. Processes of studying materials. Several of the study skills listed un- 
der this heading resemble those listed under reading abilities, but here the 
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Author Main Birthdate 
Subject of author 


Call number Population 
Author's inital —TW  Woytinsky, Wladimir S., 1885- 


Title World population and production: trends and 
i outlooks by W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky. 

Name of publisher s 
ard date ef Twentieth Century Fund 1953 
publication lxxii, 1268p illus , maps 

The purpose of this volume, the first of a pro- 
jected two-volume series, is to outline world eco- 
nomic forces and trends in our present era, in 
which modern mechanical civilization is spread- 
ing over the world and becoming universal. 


Pages containing Source references: p. 1207-50 
list of sources 


Indicates that 
book contains 
illustrations 
and maps 


1. Economic conditions 2. Industry 3. Nat- 
Also catalogued ural resources 4, Population I. Jt. auth. II. Title 
under these 330.9 
headings 


Ficure 11.2 A library subject card 


emphasis is upon the processes of studying rather than reading, upon 
activities subsequent to the reading itself. Tests or exercises involving the 
acquisition of detail are easy to prepare and effective in use. Use a half 
page of materials somewhat tich in specific content, followed by com- 
pletion blanks or other types of questions which call for the quick grasp 


ing for general ideas can be given orally and by demonstration. The 


teacher should show the class h 5 5 i 
Hee He ea Ow to read a passage and select the leading 


contex i i N, 
context and with the aid of the dictionary. Let the students take turns 


» (2) to get 
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the exact wording whenever direct quotations are used, and (3) to put 
only one note on each card or slip of paper. Figure 11.3 is an illustration 
of such a note card: 

The teacher should be explicit respecting the kind of notebook which 
he expects, The art of outlining deserves careful attention. No class 
should be deprived of the values which come from the systematic out- 
lining of at least a few chapters, and no class should be required to out- 
line an entire book, And here again the teacher should demonstrate what 
he means by outlining. He should indicate the kinds of headings and sub- 
headings, and with the help of the class he should construct and outline 
two or three different kinds of passages. The student does not resent 
doing what he understands if its utility is made clear. Abstracting is the 
process of selecting or formulating key sentences. An abstract gives the 
gist of the chapter and reflects the tone of its treatment. A summary is a 
condensed statement of a longer passage. Many textbooks supply over- 
views or summaries, For suggestions on the use of maps and graphs, see 
Chapter Sixteen. 


3. Appraising materials. Effective study involves the critical appraisal 
of materials. The teaching from sources is described in Chapter Twenty. 
The difference between a popular account by some writer and a scientific 
account by a scholar should be stressed. The reasons for the difference 
can be made clear and the need for a calm and considerate treatment 
of issues can be presented convincingly to high school classes. Too 
often the citizen as well as the pupil will be misled by the glib clarity 
and dogmatic assurance of a popularizer. Determining the reliability of 
authors, the consistency of their statements, the difference between facts 


„dne, 95%, 579 py. 


the, Caji Jhou tumbinu Bassin raslo iv 
WAG Minted b God gat ca 
ae ae Sami Mp Tap Ts PCT 
Lined, RRE) tongs i ETA 


Ficure 11.3 
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and opinions, and the other skills listed under III in the outline above are 
parts of the historical method. A recognition of the tentative nature of 
conclusions in the social studies deserves emphasis. Our population in 
1975 will be 220,000,000, if present tendencies continue; supply affects 
price, if there is no artificial control of the factors; the land in Nevada will 
never be worth much, unless some great change takes place, or unless some 
great project affects the situation; Andrew Johnson will now be a hero, 
unless further research alters his status. The tentative nature of conclu- 
sions and of research in sociology, economics, and political science de- 
serves special stress. Students should be encouraged to examine critically 
the implied or expressed assumptions that underlie the conclusions reached 
in these areas. 


4. Utilizing materials. This group of skills is concerned with what 
the student does as a result of his finding, studying, and appraising ma- 
‘terials. The ability to make deductive inferences depends upon seeing the 
general principle, seeing the relationship between it and a specific in- 
stance, and applying the conclusion, For example: (1) “The killed in a 
battle seldom ever exceed one fourth of those engaged.” (2) “At Gettys- 
burg, Meade’s army of 80,000 men fought one of the bloodiest battles 
ever fought on American soil.” (3) “While the Union losses at Gettys- 
burg were terrific, they probably did not exceed 20,000 men.” Many oc- 
casions calling for general rather than specific inferences occur in $0- 
ciology, economics, and government. While drawing a conclusion and 
making a generalization are not essentially different from a deduction, 
both require special kinds of data. A conclusion should follow the obser- 
vation of a trend or similarity in several specific instances or the presenta- 
‘tion of proof. For example, “Thus three independent sources agree that 
Tecumseh was not present.” A generalization is a comprehensive con- 
clusion to be used for future application. For example, “In general then, 
one can safely assert that the order of admission of states is in accord with 
their distance west of the national capital.” This generalization is based 
upon several instances. From it one could then return to deduction and 
decide that Missouri became a state before Kansas, but one would err in 
concluding that Colorado became a state before Nevada. This last deduc- 
tion thus illustrates the lack of universality in even a workable and useful 
generalization. : 

Teachers differ greatly as to the stress which they place upon teaching 
bibliographical form. It probably deserves some attention, but the wide 
variations in respectable circles justify the teacher in minimizing it until 
better standards are set up and respected by writers. Teachers should 
certainly give students some patterns for oral and written reports. Even 
a rather rigid scheme of parts and sequence, such as in the following out- 


line, is better than the lackadaisical indifference toward this problem 
which is so characteristic, 
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I. Title page 


Il. Table of Contents 
A. Why this topic was selected 
B. What others have written or said on the topic 
C. How the material was gathered 
D. The main findings and conclusions 


Ill. Bibliography 


The alert student starts with a number of categories and constantly 
creates new ones to care for new types of materials, The student of gov- 
ernment soon learns what jurisdiction means; he recognizes the general 
scheme of dividing cases and assigning them to federal or state jurisdic- 
tion, When, however, he comes across the idea of concurrent jurisdiction, 
he must set up a new category. In studying the products of a foreign 
country, the pupil must enlarge his idea of fruits, grains, and meat, and in 
some instances he must create new classifications. The recognition of 
periods, eras, or ages is closely akin to chronology and the development 
of a time sense (Chapter Twenty-four). 

One of the most difficult and controversial areas in the whole field of 
the social studies is that of cause and effect. Congestion causes crime; 
trade rivalry causes war; oppression causes revolutions; scarcity causes 
high prices. These and dozens of other causal sequences contain elements 
of truth, but the cautious student soon learns that causal relationships are 
seldom clear and unequivocal. “The cause of the First World War 
was . . .” The careful student of history will want to put in, not one, but 
at least twenty causes. In spite of this limitation every person is con- 
stantly seeking causal relationships, for their validity determines the value 
of prediction, and without prediction (prophecy) the world can make 
little progress. The teacher can do much to guide the student in his 
search for laws, generalizations, causes, and predictions. He can at least 
warn him that most results in the social studies must be stated in terms 
of if, other things being the same, conditions remaining as they are, and 
other saving clauses and phrases. 


6 HOW TO STUDY 


Rules on how to study have proved their utility. While the results have 
not been startling, they have been sufficiently encouraging to justify fur- 
ther use. The following suggestions should be regarded as a general pat- 
tern which the teacher and class can modify for particular subjects and 
Situations, In addition, each student who seriously wants to improve his 
Study habits should be encouraged to secure some such self-diagnosing 
aids as those prepared by Farquhar, Krumboltz, and Wrenn in their book, 
Learning to Study (Ronald Press, 1960).* 

4 See bibliography at the close of the chapter. 
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I. General factors 


1. Secure the best place for studying but study in spite of distractions. 
2. Keep a trial record of time spent on each subject. 
3. Prepare and follow a permanent schedule. 

4. Study in the same place; loaf elsewhere. 

5- Gather equipment and then begin; don’t dawdle. 
6. Clear your table of distracting objects. 

7. Don’t keep refreshments in the same room. 

8. Keep the room cool. 

9. Have adequate light on the whole page. 
10. Assume a vigorous posture. 
11. Don’t study when fatigued. 
12. Sleep normally and study normally. 

13. Check your eyes. 
14. Relax daily by talking, loafing, and exercising. 


Il. Getting the most from reading 


1. Vary the type of reading to fit the purpose and the material. 
2. Consciously increase your reading rate. 

3. Make records of your reading rate and try to beat them. 

4. Eliminate lip movements and vocalization. 

5. Read for ideas and not to cover the page. 

6. Reduce re-reading to a minimum. 


7. Use the editor’s aids, such as headings, subheadings, italicized words, 
boldface type. 


8. Analyze paragraph structure and find the topic idea. 


9. Look for transitions, such as first, but, soon, for example, on the other 
hand, consequently. 


10. Follow the author; sense his plan and his procedure. 
11. Get the connotation of new words from the context. 


12. Look in the dictionary for fuller meanings of new words which seem 
to be important. 


3, Study prefixes, suffixes, root stems, and combinations. 

14. Do not skip graphs, tables, pictures, 

15. Read footnotes; see why the material is so placed. 

16, Check the author for reliability, consistency, bias, and clarity. 


IJ. Suspect the author whenever possible and check with other state- 
ments in the same and in other books. 


18. Match the author’s illustrations with others from your own experi- 
ence or previous reading. i 


19. Explain new ideas to your friends; they may not want to hear them 
but you need the practice. 3 


Ill. Strengthening the memory 


1. Insist upon understanding or you cannot remember. 
2. Select carefully what is worthy of being learned. 

3. Emphasize learning rather than remembering. 

4. Decide what to remember and then do so. 
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5. Classify, arrange, and organize before trying to remember. 
6. Build up categories like time periods, continents, institutions, etc. 
7. Picture as vividly as possible what you read. 
8. Remember word for word economic laws, name lists, offices, and 
short quotations. 
g. Trust your memory; brag about it. It will respond. 
10. Recite to yourself and judge yourself critically. 
IV. Learning an assignment 
1, Review the whole chapter or unit; note the following lesson; see the 
context of the assignment. 
2. Survey the whole assignment first. 
3. Squeeze the full significance out of the title. 
4. Note the subheadings. 
5. Read introductory and concluding paragraphs. 
6. Now read the whole lesson carefully and critically. 
7. Mark the book, but only the important words. 
8. Make marginal notes and cross references. 
9. Review the whole lesson immediately after completing the first read- 
ing. 
10, Recite to yourself, orally or in writing. 
11. Check your performance. 
12. Re-read the portions on which you were weak. 
13. Make an outline, abstract, or summary. 
14. Review the lesson just before class. 
15. Insist upon understanding the new assignment. 
V. Learning to concentrate 
1. When ready to study, discard other tasks and ideas. 
2, If intruding duties do occur, write them down for later attention and 
dismiss them. 
3. Do only one thing at a time, no matter how efficient you may be. 
4. If frequent distractions occur, re-examine your program, your pur- 
poses, your eyes, your health. 
5. Ignore interruptions. ; 
6. Tell your friends about your study hours and observe them faith- 
fully. 
7. Work rapidly; this often shuts out distractions. 
8. Use devices and mnemonics to overcome wandering. 
9. Set definite tasks and perform them. 
10. Decide the order of your tasks. 
11. Begin work at the designated time. 
12, Compete with your own record. 
VI. Passing examinations 
1. Regard tests and examinations objectively. 
2. Think of the answers rather than of your mark. 
3 Prepare rather than trust to luck. 
4. List important events, names, laws, principles, ideas, and books. 
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5. Cramming is beneficial if it is a concentrated review of materials al- 
ready studied, 

6. Make questions which you would use were you the instructor. 

7. Review selectively rather than promiscuously. 

8. Ascertain the type of the coming test. 

g. Analyze previous examinations. 

(Objective Tests) 

10. In objective tests, read the directions carefully. 

11. Guess, unless it carries a penalty for missing. 

12. Act on vague associations if nothing more definite occurs to you. 

13. Skip difficult items and return to them. 

14. Utilize foils like only, always, never. 

15. Reword confusing items to see if they will then yield their meaning. 

(Essay Examinations) 

16. In essay examinations, read all the questions. 

17. Decide carefully which ones to answer in case some are optional. 

18. Answer easier questions first. 


19. Apportion your time; don’t write five pages on one question and 
a half page on another parallel question. 


20. When a mental block arises, move on to another question, and re- 
turn if the idea comes to you. 


21. Select questions which do not overlap. 

22. Concentrate on one answer at a time. 

23. Write accurately and briefly. 

24. Don’t manufacture answers; bluffing is usually penalized. 

25. Write topic sentences and summarize your answer. 

26. Learn the vocabulary of questioning used by your instructor. 
27. Depend upon yourself; others often know less. 

28. Check your paper before handing it in. 


7. BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH BOOKS 


; Since books are the constant tools of students they deserve careful atten- 
tion. As one extends his reading into a variety of fields he should develop 
the technique of appraising books. Some steps in this process deserve €x- 
planation. 

1. Pay careful attention to the name of the author. Try to identify his 
former publications, his major field, the areas of his special competence; 
his position, and secure any other information which might serve as an 
index of the quality of his work. The identification of the author will 
affect subsequent reading. Under favorable circumstances the recognition 
of his name will serve as an invitation; otherwise it will serve as a warning. 
The child selects books primarily on the basis of their titles, paying ° 
attention to the authors; students will naturall ical 


A y use a more critical ap- 
proach, . 
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2, Pay careful and critical attention to the exact titles of books. It is a 
discouraging fact that, aside from textbooks, a large percentage of books 
have not only inadequate and unilluminating, but actually misleading 
titles, But the renaming of books is a challenging and stimulating device 
for measuring the degree of insight which one has achieved. The reader 
who cannot pronounce upon the adequacy, accuracy, and appeal of the 
title does not know the book. 

3. Build up a consciousness of publishers. While respectable and well- 
established publishers will occasionally give their imprint to an unworthy 
book, their average in quality is certainly higher than that among ephem- 
eral publishers who enter all fields and accept all kinds of manuscripts. 
While a relatively unknown publisher occasionally puts out a good book 
and a well-known publisher may occasionally put out a poor one, the 
reverse in each case is more likely to be true. A good publisher is, then, 
one criterion of a good book. 

4. Become date conscious. Unless the book has been rather thoroughly 

revised, the significant date is the year of the first copyright. Reprint dates 
have almost no significance. In becoming conscious of dates one should 
guard against any undue stress upon recency. An old book on the French 
Revolution may still be the best, and one on economic theory published 
in 1900 may still be irreplaceable; but a book on the social studies cur- 
riculum printed in 1934 is old. In other words, the significance of the 
date depends upon the nature of the book. Other things being equal, how- 
ever, the teacher is justified in preferring recent books. 
ss Read the preface carefully. It usually states the reason for the writ- 
ing of the book, its outstanding contribution, its major merits, its po- 
tential users, and the names of the friends and helpers who contributed 
directly or indirectly to the writing of the book. The preface is some- 
times frank and usually helpful. 
_ 6 Examine the table of contents critically. If it is logically organized 
It will indicate the parts, chapters, and subdivisions. The reader can thus 
see the entire organization, including proportion, scope, and emphasis. If 
the table of contents consists, however, of a mere list of chapters it will 
afford very little help. This defect is of some value in judging the book. 

7. Utilize the index and look up some topics, names, words, and issues 
and read the passages indicated. This exercise will afford a basis for judg- 
Ing the adequacy and accuracy of the index and it will also help to build 


up an impr ession of the book in those areas of the reader’s particular com- 


petence, 

8. Examine the apparatus at the ends of the chapters. The presence or 
absence of word lists, questions, projects, and references will enable the 
reader to estimate the purposes of the author and to judge the helpfulness 
of the book. 

9. Read faithfully a few extended passages. 
p reliminary steps indicated, the reader should 


After taking the eight 
patiently submit himself 
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to the author and endeavor to learn. After this exercise the reader is ina 
position to know how much more of the book he can afford to read, but 
if he goes no further, he will have derived many ideas and will have built 
up a reasonably sound basis for judging the utility of the book. 


Naturally the successful application of all these techniques depends 
upon the status of one’s information in the field or subject with which 
the book deals, but the techniques can be effectively cultivated if one has 
at least some training in the subject or a willingness to acquire a reason- 
able understanding in it. If the process of examination described above 
leads to superficial, dogmatic, and opinionated reactions, the reader is 
either not ready to use the techniques or else does not understand their ap- 
plication. Self-cultivation in reading, synthesizing, and appraising pays 
large dividends, not only to the student and the teacher, but also to the 
speaker, conversationalist, and writer. This royal road to the effective 
utilization of books is well worth the toil it takes to reach the goal. 


8. PARTICIPATING IN GROUP WORK 


Reading and studying are not the only activities in which social studies 
students are engaged. They also work as members of a group. The group 
may consist of a committee, the class, the Student Council, the school, or 
even the community. Although effective group work is a characteristic 
of any society, it is indispensable to a democratic society. The skills as- 
sociated with group work are therefore of great concern to both teacher 
and student. 

The teacher can help students achieve effective skills in group work by 
establishing conditions in the classroom that facilitate the learning of such 
skills. Some of these conditions are intangible and hard to define, such 
as a classroom atmosphere in which each student is treated with dignity 
and respect; students in this kind of a classroom know that their opinions 
are sought after and respected even though not always agreed with. Other 


more tangible and specific conditions may be established, such as the 
following: ° . 


1. Provide ample opportunities for group work. In learning to partici- 
pais in groups there is no real substitute for direct experience. Some 
preliminary discussion about what constitutes desirable group practice 


Pe. be needed, but the emphasis should be on the students’ learning by 
oing. 


2. Provide group tasks that are important to the students. The im- 
portance of the group task should be seen and judged through the eya 
5 Adapted from Helen McCracken Carpenter (editor), Skills in the Social Studies 


Twenty-f N i P rochita 
oO ues of the National Council for the Social Studies (Washing 
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of the group members, i.e., the students. If they constitute a subgroup, 
the relevance of their efforts to the total group effort should be apparent 


to them. 


3. Be realistic in selecting accomplishable tasks. Working on tasks of 
such a magnitude as to foredoom the group to failure is frustrating to say 
the least. Conversely, the assignment of a specific isolated task to a group 
when it could be efficiently accomplished by a single student tends to dis- 
credit the idea of cooperative work. 


4. Select tasks involving alternative solutions. If students are to de- 
velop respect for differing points of view, they should have frequent op- 
portunities to work on group tasks that require the weighing of compet- 
ing opinions. Even if they are unable to resolve their differences and reach 
a consensus, they will profit from a careful delineation of two or more 
conflicting positions. 


5. Provide specifically and systematically for group work. Occasional 
and incidental group work goes on in all classes. No doubt this leads to 
some desirable learning. But skill in group work, like other motor or 
academic skills, is learned by systematic use, re-use, and reenforcement of 
learning. Such learning should not be left to chance. 

Two kinds of group activities very frequently engaged in by students 
are (1) working on class committees and (2) conducting a meeting. It 
may be helpful to elaborate on some of the specific skills and procedures 
that contribute to success in these two activities. 


Working on Committees 


All committees require either an implied or expressed plan of proce- 
dure. Those students who are relatively unaccustomed to committee work 
will require a “crutch” to lean on during their initial efforts. The teacher 
May provide this assistance in the form of a mimeographed sheet or a list 
of items on the chalkboard which enumerate procedures to be followed 
by any class committee. A possible list is the following: ° 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 


1. Pick chairman 
2. Geta “bird’s-eye” view of the problem 
3: Decide upon problems and items for further research 
4. Make a plan: 
Who will do the different things? 
i References and materials to be used 
times, Miel and Associates, Cooperative Procedures in Learning (Bureau o 
» Columbia University, 1952), p- 412- 


f Publica- 
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Notes to be kept } 
How information will be shared at meetings 
5. Carry out the plan 
6. Keep a record of progress 
7. Make a plan for reporting: 
Charts and illustrations 
Vocabulary to be introduced 
Questions for class 
Rehearsal of report 
Use of notes for an oral report 
8. Make an oral report 
9. Make written record—for future sharing 


For each committee chairman or group leader the class and teacher 
may prepare a checklist so that these leaders can evaluate themselves and 
determine the extent to which they are contributing to or impeding prog- 
ress toward the purposes of the group activity. The checklist may include 


these items: 7 


Was I friendly? Did I “loosen-up” the group? 

Did I act as a chairman, not a lecturer? 

Did I hold back my own opinions? 

Was I free from prejudice, fair to all? 

Was I patient? 

Was I enthusiastic? 

Did I employ thought-provoking questions? 

Did I properly introduce the conference topic? 

Did I word the problem properly? 

Did I generally avoid “yes” and “no” questions? 

Did I withdraw into a guiding, not a driving position? 

Did I watch the trend, interject stimulating remarks at the right time? 
Did I clarify and chart all pertinent points? 

Did I refer questions back to the group instead of answering? 
Did I discourage useless and dangerous discussion? 


Was I tactful with backward members, drawing them out by simple 
questions? i 


Did I handle the overtalkative tactfully? 

Did I keep the discussion to the issue? 

Did I secure individual participation? 

Did I acknowledge every pertinent suggestion? 

Did I keep the conference open until all facts were in? 

Did I keep the conference moving toward a proper conclusion? 
Did I recognize when the topic was exhausted? 

Did I summarize? 

Was my chart work clear and fast? 

Did the discussion cover as much ground as practicable? 


7 Educators Washington Dispatch, November 6. 1952. 
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Conducting Meetings 


The general requirements for successful group work apply as well to 
the conducting of formal meetings. In the case of meetings, however, 
there has evolved a series of rules which are usually referred to as parlia- 
mentary law. A preliminary understanding of parliamentary law is needed 
by students who are increasingly being given opportunities to conduct 
their own classroom business on a democratic, self-directed basis. 

Students conducting their own meetings should be familiar with the 
established procedure for taking up matters in the meeting, that is, the 
order of business. The steps in this procedure may well be written on the 
board or duplicated and distributed to all students. Although the order of 
business may be modified somewhat depending upon the class or the meet- 
ing, the steps listed below constitute the procedure that each student chair- 
man will normally be expected to follow: § 


1. Start by saying, “The meeting is called to order.” 

2. Call the roll. (This step may be omitted in most class meetings.) 

3. Call upon the secretary to read the minutes of the previous meeting. 
When the secretary has finished say, “Are there any corrections or addi- 
tions to the minutes?” If there are none, “They stand approved.” 

4. Call for committee reports. 

5. Turn to old business (matters which have been taken up at previous meet- 
ings, but which are still awaiting final action by the members). 

6. Ask, “Is there any new business?” (Members may then bring new matters 
before the meeting.) 

7. Ask “Is there a motion to adjourn?” (End of meeting. ) 


In conducting a meeting the students will need a knowledge of parlia- 
Mentary procedures such as those relating to motions, amendments, points 
of order, cloture, debatable and nondebatable matters, etc. A summary 
of rules governing these procedures is given on the next two pages. 

The chairman is the key person in any meeting. As the student becomes 
Involved in chairmanship responsibilities he will see that some of the key 


attributes of a good chairman are the following: 


1. He is fair. He gives opportunities for divergent points of view to be ex- 


pressed. 
2. He is firm. Without being tyrannical he still sees to it that the rules of 
parliamentary law are observed and the spirit of fair play is invoked. 
3. He sticks to the point of discussion. An effective way of keeping the meet- 
ing from digressing too far is to summarize from time to time. j 
4+ He is sensitive to the “feel” of the group. This is a subtle ability which 
enables the skillful chairman to sense the feeling of the members by noung 
Such cues as nodding of the head, resentful silence, off-the-record com- 
r ments, or genuine cordiality. 
) Adapted from Social Studies Skills Workbook (Copyright, 1957» 
Bazines, Inc.), pp. 42-43. 
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hates reading contributes to the development of social learning, it is only one 
type of learning experience. Suggests, for example, that students consult maps more 
frequently whenever these enhance the written word. 

Wirt, Mary, “Developing Reading Skills and Critical Thinking,” Social Education, 
25 : 239-242, May, 1961. 
Reports the results of an intensive experiment with a small group of gifted junior 
high school students. Through an emphasis on reading skills, the students were able 
to make measurable gains in their reading comprehension. 


12 DEVELOPING CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


1. IMPORTANCE OF WORDS AND CONCEPTS 


Words are of utmost significance in human relationships. The more 
highly civilized the society, the greater its need for and reliance upon 
words. They are the vehicles of communication, the identification labels 
of experience, the tools of thinking and talking, the indexes of intelligence. 
While an individual can succeed reasonably well without knowing some 
particular information, he is separated, isolated, and handicapped unless 
he knows the vocabulary of his associates. A vocabulary is a social neces- 
sity. 

Understanding one use of a word, however, is insufficient. Since the 
number of words is utterly inadequate for the labeling of all elements 
of reality, it is necessary that each word serve in dozens of capacities. 
Thus each word tends to become a concept. The word broadens its mean- 
ing and scope and becomes a generalized abstraction, an inclusive concept. 
The person who would communicate must recognize the tendency of 


words to expand; otherwise he will fail to understand either the spoken or 
written language of his associates, 


Nature of Words and Concepts 


Words have two clearly recognized levels, the denotative and the con- 
notative. On the denotative level the word is merely a label, an identifica- 
tion. Debates over the denotative function of a word are infrequent and 
rather futile when they occur. On this level the word revolution, for ex- 
ample, singles out a rapid change, an overthrow of some existing institu- 
tion or custom. The word is merely a label and on this level should be re- 
garded as a colorless signpost. The denotative meaning of a word is usually 
a question of fact as to its use. 

The connotations of a word are numerous and sometimes confusing: 
They include literal, figurative, facetious, ironical, and even fantastic con- 
tortions of what appears to be the original function of the word. Consider 
some easily recognized connotations of the word work, 
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1. work for wages 13. work up a case 
2, workman 14. work himself into a rage 
3. workable 15. all worked up 
4. ironworks 16. worked a racket 
5. metalwork 17. work loose 
6, work his way up 18. work to the left of the bay 
7. work up courage 19. dough works 
8. work off steam 20. work out a prison sentence 
9. work out his own salvation 21. work off a debt 
10, work both sides of the street 22. work a change 
11, work his way into their confi- 23. work the problem 
dence 24. work men to his purpose 


12. work under pressure 


While frequently used words tend to have numerous connotations, even 

those which are less often used also have varied meanings. It might be a 
profitable exercise to work out the connotations of some frequently used 
words in the social studies, such as family, state, democracy, supply, trade, 
government, etc. 
r In the face of such numerous possibilities in the use of a word it is 
inevitable that students will sometimes fail to secure the intended mean- 
ing even when it is used in context. Hence some attention should be 
given to this elastic, many-sided aspect of words. Such realization should 
tend to prevent dogmatic finalities as to the meaning of the speaker or 
author; it should induce a degree of patience and humility in the process 
of learning the language. 

The connotations of a word indicate the varied meanings which it can 
have when used by various people in various senses. The connotation of 
4 word is to some extent personal and subjective, whereas the denota- 
ton is impersonal and objective. The connotation of the word revolution 
Varies with the individual. To one person it is a hateful act; to another it 
1S a glorious achievement. 

Beyond the word itself is the concept which it only vaguely and inex- 
actly indicates. The concept is an abstract category that marks the ex- 
treme limits within which the word can be used. It is the archetype or 
Pattern of which the specific entity indicated by a given word is only a 
Pale and imperfect specimen. The concept of revolution can be indicated 

Y some such word as revolutionness. It extends all the way from a revolu- 
tion in the style of can openers to the communist revolution in China. 
he student who knows the denotation of a word has taken the first 
step in Mastering it. In thousands of instances it is as far as he will ever 
need to go. When he learns that people use the word in a variety of mean- 
ings and recognizes each of them he acquires a further understanding of 
t © word. He is making progress in learning its connotations. When he 
uilds an abstract, over-all category which will include all possible uses 
of the Word, he has achieved the concept. 
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2. DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 


Many difficulties confront the student in acquiring concepts. A word 
may label an experience which he has not had; it may be susceptible of 
more than one interpretation; it may be highly abstract, figurative, face- 
tious, insincere, rhetorical, or even erroneous. The dictionary often sup- 
plies insufficient help. Faced with all these difficulties the student some- 
times fails to respond. He lazily postulates a meaning and proceeds as 
though he does understand. 


Verbalisms versus Meaningful Concepts 


In developing concepts teachers often discover that their students have 
erroneous notions of even the denotation of words. The use of words 
without an understanding of their meanings constitutes that rather large 
class known as verbalisms. Since the number of concepts used in the social 
studies is overwhelming it is not surprising that misconceptions as to mean- 
ing should arise. One student wrote that the “cold war” occurred north 
of the Arctic Circle; another referred to the Industrial Revolution as a 
great strike. 

The presence of verbalisms may indicate that the pupil has no idea of 
the word and is merely trying under pressure to generate some passable 
response. More frequently, however, they indicate an erroneous con- 
Notation or vague association. The existence of verbalisms often shows that 
the class is covering too much ground at too fast a rate. The materials 
may be too extensive or too difficult; the teacher may be impatient or 
hurried. These explanations should be considered before the student is 
charged with carelessness or stupidity. 

Perhaps the observance of certain steps will tend to eliminate verbalisms 
and promote the development of correct and meaningful concepts. (1) In 
the first place, the word should be recognized as an identification of some 
experience which the student has had, Either directly or vicariously he 
should recognize the entity as an element of experience. (2) The word 
should be introduced by using it in context, The defining of a list of words 
prior to their use is unsound psychologically and pedagogically waste- 
ful. (3) The denotation should be learned. There seldom need be any 
debate or argument as to the designative function of a word. (4) The 
word should be used in three or more contexts. These slightly varying 
meanings will provide the basis for recognizing some of the connotations 
of the word. (5) Try to formulate an inclusive definition. If the preceding 
steps have been taken, the student is ready to form an abstract and inclu- 
sive category which indicates the full range of the word. He has achieved 
the concept of the word. (6) The full understanding and retention of a 
concept requires its repeated use. The student should spell and write and 
pronounce the word. He thus utilizes the tongue, hand, eye, and ear exer- 
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cises which contribute to permanence, After he has grasped the current 
meaning of a concept he should still realize that it may take on additional 
connotations in time. 

Whoever realizes the varying nature of words will not expect mathe- 
matical exactness in language. He will assume that every word is merely an 
approximation of what the user means. He will be more generous and 
sympathetic in listening and reading. 

The teaching of concepts should not be mechanical. The enormous 
number of them in the social studies makes it impossible to develop any 
large percentage of them fully. The teacher should therefore select those 
which have greatest significance and demonstrate the process described 
above. He can only hope that his method is transferable and that it will 
be appropriated by the students who can adapt it to their own needs. 


Teacher's Understanding of Concepts 


Enormous problems face the social studies teacher in developing among 
his students an adequate understanding of concepts. One of the most basic 
limitations is the paucity of the teacher’s own grasp of basic concepts in 
the social sciences. Studies by Karpas* and Hanabury * indicate that 
many social studies teachers have a very inadequate understanding of basic 
Concepts in the subjects of sociology and economics. Among the socio- 
logical concepts that a substantial number of teachers failed to grasp were 
those relating to cultural lag, folkways, group, status, race, and values. 
In economics there was widespread lack of understanding in regard to 
business cycles, corporate securities, national income, and credit controls. 
_ Complicating the difficulties for the teacher is the fact that the formula- 
tion of new concepts in the social sciences continues to grow whereas the 
teacher still has a finite amount of time with the students in class. The 
apparent avenues for the solution of this dilemma are threefold: ( 1) con- 
tinued study by the teacher of new developments in the social sciences, 
(2) careful selection of additional new concepts for introduction into 
the social studies classes and rejection of those having diminished utility, 
(3) utilization of more of the inherent learning potential of each student. 


3. THE FUNCTION OF INFORMATION 


| i S noted above, the social studies field abounds in concepts. It is eqnally ; 
aden with facts. Are facts indispensable in social learning? What is their 
Miia. a : 

nction in the learning process? 


y Melvin RK 
- Karpas, A C ive Study of the 
is pas, ‘omparative Stud) 
pubi choo! Social Studies Teachers Comprehend 
2p master’s thesis (Boston University, 1955)- $ ; 
R ichard A. Hansbary, A Study of the waar to Which Selected Social Sei 
‘achers Understand Basic Economic Concepts, unpublished master's thesis (Boston 


niversity, 1955). 


Extent to Which Selected Sec- 
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Everyone agrees that random, unassociated, and unorganized facts have 
little utility. The ability to recite catalogic information is not highly 
respected by educators. The great popularity of radio and television pro- 
grams dealing with information and the respect shown for those persons 
whose encyclopedic minds enable them to respond glibly to questions call- 
ing for fatuous facts have not altered the basic principle that facts alone 
are relatively insignificant. Information is raw material; as such it should 
not be scorned; it should merely be regarded as an unused pile of bricks, 
Facts are primarily means and not ends. 

A realization of the futility of unused facts should not lead, however, 
to a contempt for them. While a house is more desirable than bricks, one 
cannot prudently or sensibly despise the bricks out of which the house 
can be constructed. Even though information is inert, its mere possession 
affects attitudes, influences conduct, and provides the materials for signifi- 
cant learning. One can scarcely acquire information without transform- 
ing some of it into understanding; understanding leads to knowledge, and 
knowledge to wisdom. So the inert seed of information contains the germ 
of wisdom. Whether it will grow into wisdom depends upon how well 
the person supplies the proper intellectual environment. 

The diagram below is intended to illustrate the relationships between 
concepts and information and between information and generalizations. 


GROWTH IN MEANINGFULNESS 


DENOTATION — CONNOTATION —> CONCEPT — INFORMATION —> GENERALIZATION 


(identifica- (varied uses (abstract (statement (relationship 
tion label) and — and of among facts 
meanings) inclusive relationship which have 
category) among general 
concepts) applicability ) 


The diagram is intended to show how a word can be developed into a 
concept, how concepts can be associated to result in a fact, and how facts 
can be synthesized into a generalization. Consider, for example, the words 
density, population, and law. Each of these words can be developed to 
the concept level. Consider a series of facts, such as: (1) “In 1880 the 
town of Greenville, with a population of 500, had 228 town ordinances; 
in 1950 the city of Greenville, with a population of 8,000, had 948 ordi- 
nances.” (2) “The countryside which had no local laws became a city 
with a thousand restraints.” ( 3) “From 1789 to 18 30 the acts of Congress 
increased by a thousand fold.” Assuming that these three statements of 
fact are sufficient, and assuming that the incidental words are familiar, 
the student is now ready to make the generalization: “As the density of 
population increases laws become more numerous.” l 


nd 
- 
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4. BASING THE CURRICULUM ON CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Because concepts and generalizations are so vitally important to an un- 
derstanding of the social studies, it has been suggested that the core of the 
curriculum be based on them. The Committee on Concepts and Values of 
the National Council for the Social Studies has proposed a series of four- 
teen themes stated as goals to serve as the basis of the social studies cur- 
riculum from kindergarten through Grade 14.* Each of the themes 
implies a variety, of concepts, generalizations, and values. Accordingly, 
content in the social studies would be selected so as to promote the 
achievement by students of the following goals: 


. The intelligent uses of the forces of nature. 

. Recognition and understanding of world interdependence. 

» Recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual. 

. The use of intelligence to improve human living. 

» The vitalization of our democracy through the intelligent use of our pub- 

lic educational facilities. 

6. The intelligent acceptance by individuals and groups of responsibility for 
achieving democratic social action. 

"A Increasing the effectiveness of the family as a basic social institution. 

8. The effective development of moral and spiritual values. 

9. The intelligent and responsible sharing of power in order to attain justice. 

10. The intelligent utilization of scarce resources to attain the widest general 
well-being. ' 

11. Achievement of adequate horizons of loyalty. 

12. Cooperation in the interest of peace and welfare. 

13. Achieving a balance between social stability and social change. 

14. Widening and deepening the ability to live more richly. 


Vp wn a 


The implementation of these goals would involve the use of content 
from the various subject matter areas. In dealing with theme 1 above, for 
example, the student would be expected to grasp such geographic con- 
Cepts and generalizations as this: The climate of a region affects the kinds 
of crops that can be raised, thus influencing where and how people live. 
AS a political generalization, the student may conclude that natural fac- 
tors have been causative in the rise and fall of empires. Similar generaliza- 
tons may be formulated in other areas of study such as economics, soci- 
ology, and history. 

Yet another approach has been suggested for basing the social studies 
Curriculum on key generalizations. If the goal of instruction is to have 
the student acquire generalizations, why not determine first what the 
most important generalizations are? Hanna‘ and his associates have 
attempted to do just that. By examining the vast literature of the social 
‘National Council for the Social Studies, A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. 


ndated report of committees appointed in 1955-56-57-) 3 
aul R. Hanna and John R. Ted orien in the Social Studies,” in John U. Michac- 
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sciences they have extracted what they considered to be the most signifi- 
cant generalizations in the various subject matter areas. Examples under 
the general heading of “Population Interrelationships” are these: 


All other things being favorable, immigrants tend to follow their homeland 


isotherms. 

People tend to move from areas of lesser to areas of greater economic 
opportunity. 

The discovery of a mineral in a region of limited opportunity and sparse 
population tends to provoke movement toward and settlement in the area of 
discovery. 


Other similar generalizations have been derived under the general cate- 
gories of those basic human activities that are found in any society. 

The various proposals to base the curriculum on concepts or generaliza- 
tions have not been too readily followed by the schools. At least two 
reasons can be given. In the case of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Concepts and Values, there is lack of instructional materials, 
especially textbooks, that would complement the curricular pattern sug- 
gested. And neither publishers nor schools are apparently willing to take 
the needed first step to break out of the existing pattern. A second reason 
is probably the feeling, on the part of many teachers, that these desirable 
concepts, values, goals, and generalizations can be dealt with within the 
existing curricular framework. The argument goes that any good teacher 
can impress upon students the importance of various concepts and gen- 
eralizations within the subject matter areas of history, geography, civics, 
and other social studies subjects, 

Perhaps the major function served by the recent proposals centered 
around concepts and generalizations has been to sensitize the social stud- 
ies teacher to an even greater awareness of their importance in the teach- 
ing and learning process. The good teacher is evidencing concern not only 
about the generalization per se but also about the way in which students 
learn to formulate generalizations. A valid generalization entails a process 
of reflective thinking which is consistent with the laws of logic. 

Swift i has dealt with the logical relationship between generalizations and 
explanation in teaching, particularly in teaching history. He stresses the 
need to distinguish between chronological explanation and logically valid 
explanation. It is erroneous to assume that we have explained an his- 
torical event simply by listing its chronological antecedents. Such ex- 
planation leads to the common fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc— 
because event B occurred after event A it was Caused by or was the 
result of A. Explanations which rely solely on the recitation of previous 


lis (editor), Social Studies in Elementary Schools. Thirty- q he Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington, avis log ee na 
* Leonard F. Swift, “Explanation,” in B. Othanel Smith and Robert H. Ennis (edi- 
tors), Language and Concepts in Education (Rand McNally, 1961), pp. 179-193: 
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events are invalid because they are not viewed as part of a chain of rea- 
soning based on valid generalizations about society. This suggests that 
explanation can be most meaningful when cast within a logical framework 
whereby a generalization is used as a premise for reasoning. 


Teaching Generalizations 


The ability to generalize is the apex of the process of learning; it is the 
key to further and more expeditious learning. When a generalization is 
properly derived and properly applied, it is a short cut to knowledge. 
Attempts to teach generalizations without the inductive details on which 
they rest will inevitably result in rote learning. In such a situation the 
generalization becomes a fleeting shibboleth, an empty slogan, as devoid 
of intellectual nourishment as a verbalism. Hence the only sound pro- 
cedure is to expose the student to a sufficient number of facts and acquaint 
him with the process of using these facts in a logical way to formulate 
a tenable generalization. 

The problems approach provides one of the most effective ways of 
reaching sound generalizations. The statement of the problem will imply 
one or more hypotheses to be tested. The hypothesis differs from a value 
judgment in that it is an untested judgment of fact. It should be worded 
in such a way that it may be either accepted or rejected on the basis of a 
logical analysis of pertinent data. If accepted, it can be taken as a tested 
judgment of fact, or generalization. 

This analysis does not imply that a teacher should never start with a 
generalization. In some instances it might be advantageous to do so. Some- 
times it is sound procedure to begin with the whole and work backward 
to the parts. The great danger of beginning with a generalization is the 
risk of assuming that it is transferable, that it needs no supporting props. 

Learning is a peculiarly subjective process. Eager to speed up the 
Process, the teacher vainly tries to transfer his experience and understand- 
ing directly to the student. Teachers might profitably remind themselves 
at frequent intervals that they, the dictionary, and the textbooks can only 
Provide the storehouse of words, concepts, and generalizations. After pro- 
Viding all possible aid the teacher should recognize that the pupils them- 
selves will have to construct their own concepts and generalizations. 
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13 TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED MATERIALS 


1, IMPORTANCE OF THE TEXTBOOK 


Present textbooks in the social studies are complicated products, the 
result of a long process of development. Each has its varied and numerous 
aids and its accompanying teacher’s manual, filled with suggested activities, 
devices, and plans. In addition, nearly every textbook has its companion 
workbook for students, containing “completion exercises, reading aids, 
projects, map exercises, graphs, charts, and tables. Truly, the era of teach- 
ing and learning aids has arrived. 

The textbook has probably exerted a more direct and extensive in- 
fluence upon the social studies curriculum and upon teaching methods in 
the United States than any other single factor. More textbooks are being 
published today than ever before. While there is considerable evidence 
to show that the influence of the textbook is less pronounced than it was 
a few years ago, there seems, in spite of the poor teaching and deficient 
learning sometimes charged against it, little probability of any funda- 
Mental diminution in its importance. The form, type, size, and scope of 
texts may change, but there is little likelihood of their elimination. 

The textbook reflects and establishes standards. It indicates, all too fre- 
quently perhaps, what the teacher is required to know and what the 
Pupils are supposed to learn. By its teaching and learning aids it markedly 
affects methods and reflects the rising standards of scholarship. It ex- 
pands its scope and size to meet the changing conception of what is con- 
sidered educationally sound and desirable. Thus it sometimes leads and 
Pan ERS follows the educational procession, but it is always a significant 

ctor, 
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Most pupils and many teachers regard the textbook as a very humble 
and simple device. They too frequently assume that all its aspects and 
features are self-explanatory, and that they can secure all its advantages 
without experience, application, or special training. In reality, the text- 
book is a very compact and somewhat complicated product, the most ex- 
peditious use of which requires considerable understanding and skill. 
Some of its most helpful features require explanation and drill if they are 
to yield maximum values. Since so much time and attention are devoted 
to textbooks, the teacher should see that pupils learn how to utilize them 
most advantageously. 


Are Titles Significant? 


The title of a textbook is supposed to convey some idea of its special 
quality, viewpoint, or merit. Do titles have sufficient reliability to merit 
the serious attention of the teacher? 

Some titles tend to convey very definite implications. A Unit History 
of the United States is one that places emphasis upon the type of organiza- 
tion; Our Dynamic Society is a sociology that supposedly stresses change; 
History of the American People supposedly stresses social and economic, 
rather than governmental, affairs; Exploring American History probably 
Serves as a motivating challenge; The Citizen and His Government con- 
veys the implication of a treatment that explains the relationship between 
the two; Modern Progress implies a compliment and an emphasis upon 
recency; The Making of Today’s World implies a story and an explana- 
tion. j 

On the other hand, many authors apparently believe either that the 
supply of attractive titles has been exhausted, or that they have no particu- 
lar utility, and so they write a Modern History, an American History, 
Economics for High Schools, or a High School Sociology. While such 
titles indicate the approximate scope of the books, they give no indica- 
tion of their particular characteristics, but the same can probably be said 
of the Supposedly more illuminating titles. In fact, a brief, convenient title 
can scarcely convey any very adequate indication of the textbook. The 
title may sometimes lead the educational public to stress a minor aspect, 
andithus overlook other merits of the book. A title that employs the word 

unit” can at best convey only one aspect, and a similar limitation cir- 
cumscribes other supposedly meaningful titles. The title American His- 
tory is quite unilluminating. The author may intend, in most cases does 
intend, to emphasize “American” as the adjective of the continent in the 
early part of his book, and to emphasize “American” as the adjective for 
the United States in the latter part. 

in spite of the care with which titles are selected, the prospective user 
will perhaps do well to attach no great significance to them. Instead, he 
should search the book to see what merits it has on its own. i 
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Title Pages 


There is sometimes a difference between the printer’s title on the 
cover of a book and the fuller author’s title on the title page. While this 
distinction seldom applies to textbooks, it is one which the teacher should 
see that the student is able to make. Thus the title page furnishes the full 
name of the book. 

The title page gives the author’s full name. The limits of space on the 
cover, especially in case there are two authors, often prevent the appear- 
ance of more than one word. Thus the name Yoelke on the cover be- 
comes, on the title page, J. H. Yoelke or preferably Jonas Houston Yoelke. 

Underneath the name there usually appears an identifying phrase that 
tells the position of the author or mentions a former book. Many persons 
attach great importance to the position of the author or to the type of 
work which he performs. If the title page of an elementary textbook in 
American history indicates that the author is the supervisor of social 
studies in a reasonably large city, many prospective users will tend to have 
confidence in the book. While no definite weightings can be attached to 
positions, everyone regards them as indicative. 

The title page also gives the name of the publisher. The name of any 
one of a large number of publishers is some guarantee of a carefully writ- 
ten and correctly printed book, While the name of a relatively obscure 
publisher has no negative value, it is, because of its unfamiliarity, no 
guarantee of a meritorious product. 

The title page also gives the city in which the publishers are located. 
In the textbook field, this information is of little practical importance, 
because most of the publishers have a number of branch offices, and their 
books are readily obtainable. In the use of supplementary books, how- 
ever, the city indicates whether the book is an American or an English 
product. The point is worth making for the sake of the student. l 

The title page frequently gives a date. In many cases it is the reprint 
date. The more significant copyright date is usually given on the back 
of the title page. The copyright date is frequently regarded as of great 
Significance. In fact, some cities have rules against the adoption of a book 
that has a copyright date more than five years old. Such a regulation is 
probably unsound educationally because it leads to the discarding of good 
texts, and it certainly results in higher aggregate costs for books. The 
Publisher, faced with the loss of an adoption because of an old copyright 
date, will, in extreme cases, see that some hasty revisions are made and a 
new copyright obtained.! It may be that the copyright date is significant 
if a new census has appeared, if new and fundamental discoveries have 


some unfortunate con- 


1 
The argument is to show that the fetish for recency has a ane tie 


Se h f 
inh Nees. The passage in no way reflects upon publishers, 
many thorough and honest revisions, 
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been made, or if striking changes in method have taken place. The re- 
cency of publication is an element to consider, especially in materials of a 
current nature, but a fifteen-year-old book may be superior in many re- 
pects to the latest one published. There are, of course, perfectly legiti- 
mate reasons for demanding reasonably up-to-date books, but the demand 
should be based upon a consideration of the nature of the materials and 
the probable superiority of the newer offerings. Arbitrary date lines are 
likely to lead to the premature discarding of superior textbooks. When 
an older book is used, the teacher may well assume responsibility for 
bringing it up to date at appropriate places by furnishing supplementary 
materials. 


Prefaces to Social Studies Textbooks 


The preface of a textbook serves several purposes. It frequently (1) un- 
dertakes to show the particular need that gave rise to the book, (2) lists 
the chief features or characteristics, (3) indicates in a general way its grade 
placement, and (4) acknowledges the help of others. The whole preface 
thus serves to justify the appearance of the book and to assist readers in 
forming an idea as to its functions and merits. Even the acknowledg- 
ments are sometimes useful, because they often indicate the institutional 
and professional connections of the author, and so throw light upon the 
process by which the book was written. A preface can therefore be a very 
revealing and illuminating section which supplies the prospective user 
with pertinent information. It should be read carefully both by the teacher 


nh the pupils as part of the process of getting acquainted with a new 
ook. 


What Should the Table of Contents Reveal? 


f The table of contents is supposed to indicate the scope and the organiza- 
tion of the entire book. It should therefore be a logical outline, one that 
shows the space devoted to the major divisions and to the important 
minor divisions. It is designed to afford a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
book. Some tables of contents show the subdivisions to the third place; 
others give two such divisions, namely, parts and chapters; still others 
give a mere list of the chapters.? Of course the table of contents cannot 
be a logical outline unless the book itself is so constructed. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the contents are systematically arranged, the teacher is justified 
in expecting that this quality will be revealed by the table of contents. 
The pupil 1s supposed to learn how to outline, to appreciate logical con- 
nections, and to obtain inclusive views. It is unfortunate, then, if the text- 


on A fase exe studies textbooks studied by Edwin R. Carr, three merely 
e chapters; thirty carried the outline to two places: ten carried it to three 
places (parts, chapters, and sections). ee seeeatried it 
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book itself furnishes a poor example of outlining. Obviously, tables of 
contents should furnish a rather complete and systematic outline. 


Appendices in Textbooks 


The appendices to social studies textbooks contain a great variety of 
materials, For the most part those materials which can be used repeatedly 
and which would, if presented in the text, constitute interruptions, are 
placed in the appendix. The following list, although by no means com- 
plete, indicates the contents of typical appendices: 


1. The Constitution of the United 7. Election returns 


States 8. Lists of Cabinet and Supreme 
2. The Declaration of Independence Court members 
3. The Charter of the United Na- 9. Chronological and biographical 
tions charts 
. Bibliographies 10. Lists of events and dates 


. Lists of states with pertinent data 11. Biographical sketches 


6. Lists of Presidents with pertinent 12. Glossaries 
data 


up 


The materials presented in appendices are so varied and extensive that 
many of them, if used at all, are destined to be helpful. Certainly no 
teacher of civics or American history would wish to see the Constitution 
omitted. Some other features are almost as essential. 


Indexes in Social Studies Textbooks 


How complete should the index of a social studies textbook be? The 
teacher, with the help of a class, can test the adequacy of an index in 
three minutes. Ask the pupils to open their books at random, note the 
first proper name on the page, and see if it appears in the index. Out of a 
class of thirty there will usually be two or three pupils who will report 
that the word is not in the index. In many cases the particular word may 
have been used incidentally, and so does not deserve to be included in the 
index; in other instances the test may reveal a really deficient index. The 
teacher himself can, of course, by the use of a little time and energy, apply 
the same test to a textbook under consideration. 

; By using the reverse process the teacher can check the accuracy of the 
index, Ask the pupils to open the index pages at random, note the third 
Word in the first column, and check its appearance on the designated page. 
_ The adequacy of an index depends upon the manner in which the book 
'S to be used. Apparently, the present tendency toward an increased use 
af Supplementary books means that the textbook is not used analytically 
and exhaustively, Accordingly, there is less need for a lengthy and de- 
tailed index in an ordinary textbook than in books that are used primarily 
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for reference. It therefore seems probable that present practices in the 
making of indexes are satisfactory. 


Teaching and Learning Aids in Textbooks 


The value of teaching and learning aids is widely recognized. While 
these aids vary greatly from book to book, certain fairly well-standardized 
types appear in most textbooks. The seven types which may be regarded 
as typical are: 


1, Fact, review, text, or test questions 5. Teacher references 

2. Thought or discussion questions 6. Audio-visual materials 

3. Word lists 7. Problems, projects, and activities 
4. Pupil references 


The last type appears in almost innumerable forms, some of the most 
common being suggestions for floor talks, written reports, drawings, let- 
ters, debates, special readings, drawing of maps, preparing talks and 
charts, constructing models, making visits of observation, and performing 
numerous other activities. 

There is some question as to whether some of the teaching aids are used 
extensively enough to justify their inclusion. A few textbooks contain 
no questions whatsoever, while several others include only discussion 
questions. Many teachers who make no direct use of fact or review ques- 
tions themselves nevertheless suggest that their pupils use them as guides 
to study. Textbooks tend to supply a generous number of aids, even 
though the typical class will be able to utilize only a selected number of 
them. The teacher who seeks to evaluate a textbook can easily and quickly 
check the number, range, and quality of teaching aids. i 


2. CHARACTERISTICS AND CONTENTS OF TEXTBOOKS 


Proper Names in Social Studies Textbooks 


Many studies of proper names in textbooks have been made. In general 
they show that the number of names mentioned in social studies text- 
books has gradually increased over the past few decades. Among five 
junior high school American history textbooks published before 1930, 
there were 857 different names mentioned. Of these 136 names were com- 
mon to all the books. By 1949 there were 1,318 names mentioned in a 
representative sample of eight junior high school American history text- 
books. Only 118 of these names were common to all the books. Table 
13.1 Classifies these 118 individuals on the basis of their position or oc- 
cupation.° 
3 Catherine I. Quint, An Analysis of the People Mentioned in Eight Junior High 


School American History Books, unpublished master’s thesis (Boston University, 
1949), p- 49. 
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TABLE 13.1 


Classification by Position or Occupation of 118 Persons Mentioned in 
Each of 8 Junior High School American History Textbooks 


an a Num- T TT Num- 


Classification 


Classification her ap 
Presidents 29 || Colonial Leaders 4 
Explorers and Discoverers | 24 | Businessmen 3 
Military Leaders | 21 || Writers 2 
Statesmen | 16 || Scientists 2 
Inventors 8 || Labor Leader (Samuel Gompers) 1 
Foreign Government Officials | 7 || Negro Slave (Dred Scott) 1 


The Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges drew up 
a list of important names in American history. These names were grouped 
under categories particularly suitable for study at the middle grades, 
junior high school, and senior high school level. The committee recom- 
mended that all students have a cumulative understanding of these in- 
dividuals by the time they complete the various grade levels. The total 
number of names is 8ọ, distributed as follows: middle grades—1g; junior 
high school—28 additional; senior high school—42 additional. 

Some studies also consider the space allotted to various names. The 
mere mention of a name may occasionally be necessary, but in general 
it would seem to be a reasonable principle to introduce only those names 
that can be explained with sufficient fullness to give them significance. The 
acceptance of this principle would lead, of course, to the elimination of 
large numbers of proper names. Consider, for example, the sentence 

Sappho was a native of the Æolian city of Mytilene on the island of 
Lesbos.” It may be that the author who took sufficient space could make 
cach of these proper names significant. In practice, he cannot afford such 
treatment. It is therefore probable that the sentence and the whole treat- 
ment of Sappho would gain by eliminating one or more of the proper 
names, Of course, the author cannot be expected to avoid a proper name, 
specially a place name, merely because he does not intend to describe it. 
The Prospective user of a textbook will want to make a careful evaluation 
of this feature, An approximate idea of the number of proper names ina 
textbook can be quickly secured by counting those on twenty random 
Pages, finding the average, and multiplying by the number of pages in 
the book. The principle is clear that the textbook should not be bur- 
dened with names the significance of which cannot be indicated. Such 
names frequently serve as a distraction to reading and an encumbrance to 
learning, 7 


4 See Appendix B for full list of names. 
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Dates in Social Studies Textbooks 


The question of how many dates to use, especially in history text- 
books, is a problem that parallels the question of proper names. The 
author of one junior high school text in American history lists 69 “dates 
to be remembered,” The author of a world history lists 122 dates, but 
does not say that they are to be remembered. The variation in the em- 
phasis on dates is not limited to the high schools. A study of six textbooks 
for use in sixth-grade “old world backgrounds” reveals a range of 41 to 
349 in the number of different dates mentioned per book. The Commit- 
tee on American History in Schools and Colleges recommended that at 
least 32 “representative dates” be learned by all students by the time they 
complete their high school education.’ Other studies show great varia- 
tions as to the important dates. These findings are worthy of the attention 
of the teacher who wishes to evaluate textbooks on such bases. 

The incidental use of a date is perhaps more justifiable than the in- 
cidental introduction of a proper name. The date may have a clarifying 
function even though it merits no subsequent attention. Some textbooks 
indicate by heavy type or special listing those dates that are considered 
worth knowing. Test surveys show that students retain a knowledge of 
surprisingly few dates, and so textbooks should perhaps do all that is pos- 
sible to facilitate their acquisition, and one of the most hopeful methods 
is by a rigid limitation of those to be learned, The teacher who is charged 
with the responsibility of selecting a textbook will probably do well, other 
oa being equal, to select a book that carefully limits the number 
of dates. 


Size of Social Studies Textbooks 


The desirable size of a textbook depends upon one’s attitude as to its 
proper function. Those who want logical outlines, syllabi, or guides re- 
quire only small books. Those who remember the limited number of sup- 
plementary books, the abstract and difficult nature of condensed sum- 
maries, and the great convenience of having extensive materials in the 
hands of every pupil, emphasize the desirability of having large texts. 

The median number of pages in each of a few selected groups of text- 
books published since 1936 is shown in Table 13.2. 

The number of pages in textbooks increased almost steadily until the 
period of the Second World War. Up to that time the cost of textbooks 
did not increase in proportion to the increased size. The increased cost 
of publication since the war has probably been the major factor in limit- 
ing the number of pages in currently printed books. The use of colored 
pictures, illustrations, and graphs has added greatly to printing costs. A 


5 See Appendix B for full list of dates. 
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TABLE 13.2 


Median Number of Pages in Selected Groups of 
Social Studies Textbooks 


Ae Published Published 
iio Type of Textbook during during 
1936-1942 1950-1955 

6 Junior High School American History 771 607 

6 Junior High School Geography 336 472 

6 Senior High School American History 859 702 

6 World and Modern Histories 892 783 

5 Problems of Democracy 726 712 

S American Government 735 503 

5 Economics 


leveling off or decrease in the number of pages, however, may not always 
be a true indication of diminishing size for many publishers are printing 
larger size pages with double column format. 


Illustrations in Social Studies Textbooks 


Since the appearance of Orbis Pictus, the first illustrated textbook, by 
Comenius in 1657, it has been customary to place pictures in textbooks. 
The number and variety of pictures, graphs, tables, and diagrams have in- 
creased markedly within recent years. The cost of such illustrations and 
the need of space for the textual material have tended to keep the num- 
ber from becoming as great as some teachers desire. While no one knows 
the optimum number of illustrations for a textbook, it is relatively easy to 


TABLE 13.3 


Median Number of Pictures in Selected Groups of 
Social Studies Textbooks 


Published Published 


T) Textbook during during 
ype of eng 1936-1942 | 1950-1955 


251 231 
271 258 
260 
315 
205 
162 
157 


Junior High School American History 
Junior High School Geography 
Senior High School American History 208 
World and Modern Histories 295 
Problems of Democracy 
American Government 
Economics 
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ascertain the actual numbers in typical texts. Table 13.3 containing such 
a compilation does not include graphs, maps, or tables. 

Pictures can be an integral part of teaching. It therefore seems desirable 
for textbooks to include as many good pictures as space allows. If they 
are judiciously selected, properly placed with respect to accompanying 
material, and skillfully utilized, they furnish a teaching and learning aid 
of unusual promise. The author and publisher are responsible for the 
selection and placing of pictures and for proper listing so as to facilitate 
finding them. The teacher must see that they are properly utilized." 


Maps, Graphs, and Charts in Social Studies Textbooks 


Textbooks contain many maps, graphs, and charts. Something of their 
extent is indicated by the information given in Table 13.4 which includes 
all illustrative devices except pictures and cartoons. 


TABLE 13.4 


Median Number of Maps, Graphs, and Charts in Selected 
Groups of Social Studies Textbooks 


Naa Published Published 
Bor Type of Textbook during during 
1936-1942 | 1950-1955 
6 Junior High School American History | 57 70 
6 Junior High School Geography 51 100 
6 Senior High School American History 44 96 
6 World and Modern Histories 73 87 
5 Problems of Democracy 68 | 73 
5 American Government 49 | 42 
5 Economics 89 | 87 


| It will be noted that the median number of maps, graphs, and charts 
is rather large for most of the geography and history texts and is some- 
what less in problems of democracy and government textbooks. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that maps and graphs are even more important in some 
textbooks than pictures, Presumably, their teaching values are greater 
and their utility more frequent. Whereas most of the pictures that ap- 
pear in textbooks, as well as other pictures of equal merit, can be found 
elsewhere, the maps and graphs are not so readily available. In fact, many 
of them cannot be found except in atlases and research studies. It may 
be, therefore, that in evaluating a textbook, the teacher is justified in at- 
taching unusual significance to the number and quality of maps, graphs, 
and charts. i 


è For qualities of good pictures and methods of utilizing them, see pp. 281-282- 
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Vocabulary of Social Studies Textbooks 


Teachers have long recognized that words are often inexact symbols 
and therefore inadequate vehicles of communication. The speaker has 
an idea which he wishes to communicate. He seeks to find a perfect 
messenger, but soon discovers that, in spite of all his efforts, he must make 
use of words that are carrying only an approximation of what he really 
wants to say. The inability to say exactly what he wants to say is only 
the first difficulty of the speaker. When the words arrive at the ears of 
the hearer, a second difficulty arises. The hearer receives and inter- 
prets them, not according to the intention of the speaker, but in the 
light of his own experiences, and so fails to understand even what the 
speaker actually said. These difficulties attend practically all communica- 
tion, Every teacher is aware of them and recognizes the fact that words, 
both oral and written, are constantly failing to convey their meaning to 
the pupil. The pupil sometimes develops remarkable skill in repeating 
words without recognizing their nature, meaning, or significance. While 
the textbook cannot overcome the difficulties of communication, it should 
reveal evidence of certain precautions. 

Since the publication of Thorndike’s word list in 1921, a number of 
other word lists and special vocabularies have appeared, several of them 
being in the field of the social studies. Some authors seem to think that 
they are writing simply and plainly if they rigidly exclude or accept 
Words in accordance with these word lists. It is now generally recognized, 
however, that a simple, familiar word may cause misunderstanding, that 
the mere fact of its appearance early in Thorndike’s list is no guarantee 
that all shades of its meaning are simple. Made and work are both simple 
Concepts, but ade work may baffle several students. The word key is 
childish in its simplicity, but many adults pause upon seeing the Key to 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Simple diction is not synonymous with simplicity of 
style, 

It is clear that a student can frequently learn a new concept by means 
of anew word as easily as he can expand the meaning of a familiar word. 
Thus the introduction of new words may actually simplify a paragraph, 
Provided, of course, that they are used in such a way as to reveal their 
Meaning. A textbook is designed to increase the student’s knowledge, and 
1t can scarcely do this successfully unless it also increases his vocabulary. 

herefore, the prospective user of a textbook should not demand that it 


Use a rigidly restricted vocabulary. 


Style in Textbooks 


Everyone agrees that textbooks should be written in excellent style, 
) ` p iat Sere 
it the word style is vague and elusive. Here it is used to indicate (1) sen 
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tence length, (2) vividness of diction, and (3) the degree of fullness of 
treatment. 

The necessity for simplicity led, for a time, to the demand for short 
sentences. Sales talks for texts were sometimes based upon the argument 
that a particular book had an average sentence length of fourteen words, 
whereas the average length of a competing book was sixteen words. The 
author who writes short sentences assumes less risk of writing vaguely 
and obscurely, but the objective is, of course, not short sentences, but 
clear writing. For some writers, short sentences may be absolutely neces- 
sary, but they are not necessary for the reader who has passed the ele- 
mentary stages. A tenth-grade student would regard it as a burden to be 
required to reread a second reader, and much of his weariness would 
arise from the necessity of starting and stopping so frequently. Sentence 
length is probably an index of clarity, but short sentences are in them- 
selves a questionable cure. Extremely short sentences in textbooks for the 
secondary schools should probably be regarded more as a liability than as 
an asset. 

Vivid diction is a decided asset to a textbook. The author who can write 
picturesque headings, vigorous phrases, and colorful sentences gains an 
initial advantage in securing the attention of the students. Students seem 
to be very appreciative of this aspect of style. It should be pointed out, 
however, that mere color or originality may miss the mark. Students some- 
times appreciate clever headings and are content to accept them, rather 
than what they indicate, as the end product. Some apparently charming 
titles of the “how” variety fail to serve as intellectual mileposts because 
they contain too much. “How the Greeks Repelled the Persians and Main- 
tained Their Freedom” may be, for the teacher and for some students, a 
very successful title; other students will get more out of such a title as 
“The Persian Wars.” As the basis for long-range review it is probable that 
the latter title is superior to the former. This fact does not, of course, 
imply that pungent, attractive, and interpretative headings should not be 
used, but merely that they should probably be preceded or accompanied 
by brief, logical, and condensed headings. 3 

Perhaps the most important element in style is fullness. For example, 
the text that devotes several pages to an explanation of the Consumers’ 
Price Index probably possesses a clarity that a half-page account cannot 
possibly equal. Students have been known to declare that some large col- 
lege texts are easier to understand than some junior high school texts. 
The explanation is that the greater detail of the larger book enables the 
student to secure better understanding, whereas the condensed generaliza- 
tions and summary accounts of the supposedly easier book make it, in 
reality, the more difficult of the two. A text which possesses fullness not 
only gives facts, but it also builds up impressions, The student develops 
feelings and attitudes which give the facts significance. Thus they are 
learned rather than remembered, f 
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3, SELECTING A TEXTBOOK 


Bases for evaluating textbooks have been indicated and discussed 
throughout the preceding pages. The fundamental questions that a 
teacher should ask concerning a textbook are: 


1, Is its content designed to promote the objectives of the course? 
2. Is it sound in scholarship? 

3. Is it adapted to the maturity and ability of the pupils? 

4. Will it challenge the interest of the pupils? 

5. Is it clear and simple in organization? 

6. Are its teaching and learning aids helpful? 


The answers to these questions involve careful examination and study. In 
seeking to find them, the teacher may well use a score card or an outline. 
Even though score cards furnish few reliable bases for conclusions, they 
are of great help in recalling the various features that should be examined. 
The following outline may serve as a convenient basis for examining a 
textbook. It may be adapted to a score card form with provisions for 
entering quantitative evaluations under the various categories. 


CHECKLIST FOR EXAMINING A TEXTBOOK 


I. Author V. Nature of contents 
1. Position 1. Narration, exposition, etc. 
2. Training 2. Vocabulary 
3- Teaching experience 3. Names 
4 Viewpoint 4. Dates 
IL. Physical aspects VI. Aids to learning 
1. Size 1. Maps 
2. Format a. Number 
3. Type b. Types 
4. Date 2. Pictures 
5. Original or revision a. Number 
6. Publishers b. Types 
m. G 3. Graphs, etc. 
. teneral nature 4. Questions 
1. Title 5. Word lists 
2. Nature of preface 6. Projects and Activities 
3 Fullness of table of contents 7. References 
4. Listings of maps and pictures a. Pupil 
A p ppendix b. Teacher 
hy - Extent of index VII: Style 
- Organization 1. Vocabulary 
1. Principal divisions 2. Vividness 
2. Chapters 3. Fullness 


3- Proportions 4. Concreteness 
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4. MATERIALS ACCOMPANYING THE TEXTBOOK 


Workbooks 


A few printed notebooks in history appeared before 1900. The num- 
ber and variety of such student aids increased rapidly about the time of 
the First World War. Some of them contained outlines of topics, outline 
maps, completion exercises, tests, and lists of names, words, and events. By 
1930 the “workbook” had arrived. The term is now generally used to 
designate those printed, or otherwise formally prepared, booklets that 
guide the student through various types of exercises. 

The authors and publishers of workbooks have claimed certain advan- 
tages for them. They are said to: 


1. Insure at least a minimum performance by every pupil. 

2. Provide specfic guidance in reading and study. 

3. Furnish training in selecting relevant and significant aspects. 

4. Provide opportunities for directed activities. 

5. Suggest projects and other opportunities for independent work. 


6. Allow a wide range of performance, thus adequately meeting the prob- 
lem of individual differences. 


7. Provide for repetition and drill. 

8. Eliminate useless copying by the teacher and students. 

9. Lessen the work of the teacher. 

10, Provide objective bases for marks. 

11, Provide a convenient means of caring for pupils who have been absent. 
12. Provide self-testing and remedial exercises. 


13. Provide an economical substitute for notebook, scrapbooks, mapbooks, 
etc, 


On the other hand some teachers feel that workbooks: 


1, Tend to mechanize the work. 

2. Lull the teacher into inactivity. 

3- Inspire a false sense of achievement. 

4. Rob the student of individuality. 

5. Lead to much useless drill. 

6. Destroy the teacher’s opportunities, 

7. Prevent the student from developing resourcefulness. 
8. Consume an undue amount of time. 

9. Are frequently irksome to the brighter pupils. 
10, Add materially to the cost of education, 
11. Discourage group work. 


There is evidence to suggest that the use of a workbook in secondary 
social studies has passed its peak. Aside from the fact that many teachers 
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feel its disadvantages outweigh its advantages, there is an additional recent 
factor that may account for its lack of use. The introduction of pro- 
gramed instructional materials and so-called teaching machines, although 
in no way intended as replacements for workbooks, appears to be instru- 
mental in their decline. 


Teachers’ Manuals 


Within recent years teachers’ manuals to accompany textbooks have 
increased in number and significance. This development is probably an 
outgrowth of at least two factors: (1) the increasing demands upon the 
time of teachers, and (2) the desire of publisher and author to put their 
textbook to its most effective use. Because the teacher’s time is limited, 
the manual is often welcomed as a useful compendium of supplementary 
information and teaching aids which the busy teacher could compile 
alone only after a long period of time and effort. Because the publisher 
Wants to point out all possible ways in which the textbook may be used, 
he finds it advantageous to indicate special features of the book to the 
teacher and suggest classroom activities and procedures that will involve 
utilizing it to the optimum. If a textbook is accompanied by a teachers’ 
manual but not by a student workbook, the manual may incorporate one 
or more of the principal features of a workbook. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the teachers’ manual is 
that it reflects the author’s point of view on how the subject dealt with 
in the textbook should be taught. Some manuals contain little more than 
the answers to questions at the end of chapters in the textbook. Others 
Contain numerous suggestions for activities with detailed instructions on 
how to carry these out in the classroom. Some place heavy emphasis on 
recall of factual information; others stress means for getting the students 
to utilize factual information in the solution of problems. A good manual 
will Provide the classroom teacher with an abbreviated course in educa- 
tonal philosophy and methods of instruction in a particular area. 


Achievement Test Booklets 


Both in terms of use and physical size, achievement test booklets ac- 
companying textbooks are usually on a lesser scale than workbooks or 
teachers’ manuals, Because they are a very practical time-saver for the 
teacher, however, they are frequently made available by publishers. They 
Usually consist of a series of tests covering each chapter or unit in the 
textbook. To facilitate scoring, the items are almost always the objective 
type requiring either a single number or letter response. i 

Any teacher who has had to prepare valid and reliable test items deal- 
Mg with textbook material knows that it is a laborious and exacting re- 
*ponsibility, Although test booklets do frequently contain questionable and 
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downright poor items, they usually represent a better attempt at measure- 
ment than do the tests that a typical classroom teacher prepares. Whereas 
the teacher may tend to emphasize a particular topic or one type of test 
item, the test booklet attempts to cover the entire range of understandings 
dealt with in the textbook and employs a variety of types of measuring 
instruments, 


5. TRENDS IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS 


Certain trends are discernible from the foregoing treatment of text- 
books and related materials. The first two refer mostly to the physical 
make-up of books while the others are more substantive. 

1. The rate of growth in the size of textbooks has tapered off some- 
what; within recent years the change has been comparatively small. 

2. Illustrative materials such as graphs, charts, tables, maps, and car- 
toons are more numerous. Many are in color. In addition the reader is 
more frequently referred directly to them in the textual material. He is 
asked questions about them and is asked to respond to them. They are an 
integral part of the textbook rather than an appendage or something to be 
skipped over by the student. 

3- Multiple authorship is increasing. This is probably an inevitable 
development in the light of the increasing complexity of most textbooks. 
It frequently represents desirable collaboration among social scientists, 
professional educators, and teachers. 

4. Many of the newer textbooks are making more conscious attempts 
to relate content to teaching methods. This is especially in evidence 
with books intended for use in Problems of Democracy classes. For ex- 
ample, in each of three such books published since 1955 the introductory 
chapter establishes the procedures for the method of study of social 
problems and incorporates this framework into succeeding chapters. 

5. It 1S not extraneous to point out that the publisher of textbooks is 
necessarily involved in an enterprise that is becoming more and more 
of a big business. The small, self-sufficient textbook publisher operating 
on a shoestring is going the way of the independent weekly newspaper 
publisher. This has brought with it some unquestioned advantages in 
terms of more competent and varied editorial assistance to authors. Un- 
fortunately, it has also very likely reduced the variety of textbook offer- 
ings. Drastic innovation does not usually find a willing publisher; the 
financial risks are too great. j 

6. Textbooks are being sold increasingly as part of a “package deal”— 
the package including a teachers’ manual, a student workbook, and achieve- 
ment test booklets with a keyed answer sheet for the teacher. When tw0 
equally desirable textbooks are considered for adoption by a selection 
committee, the one with these accompanying materials will usually be 
selected in preference to the one without them. 


> 
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7. The over-all caliber of textbooks over the past ten or fifteen years 
has shown significant improvement. The teacher who fully utilizes all 
the potentialities and teaching aids in the good modern textbook—along 
with its accompanying workbook, teachers’ manual, and test booklet— 
will realize why it is that the textbook exerts such a potent influence on 
methods and the curriculum. 


6. PROGRAMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Programed instructional materials have been variously described as a 
revolutionary breakthrough in education, a mere mechanical gimmick, 
or even a step backward in our teaching efforts. They are none of these. 
They represent instead one of many social innovations that man has de- 
vised in his age-long efforts to refine and improve upon the teaching- 
learning act. 

All programed instructional materials, whether presented through a 
teaching machine or in a programed textbook, have these major char- 
acteristics: (1) they present information to the learner, usually in small 
doses, and require frequent responses by the learner; (2) they provide 
some kind of feedback to the learner so that he can check as to whether 
his response is correct or not; and (3) they allow the learner to set his 
own rate of progress in working through the program. Various kinds of 
mechanical devices are available for presenting the items of information, 
usually done in a sequence of frames, to the learner. They range in com- 
plexity from simple do-it-yourself gadgets to complex electronic teaching 
machines. An example of a few of the frames in a presently available 
Program in high school social studies follows: 


Extracts from THE BILL OF RIGHTS? (Published by Coronet Instruc- 
tonal Films) 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ie Article VIII includes some rights that are guaranteed to peo- 
is Who are accused of federal crimes. The first part of Article $ 
I says: “Excessive shall not be required . . .” bail 


*5 Bail applies only in criminal cases. Bail is an amount of 
Money that is set by a judge. After a person is arrested, he may 
80 home to await trial if he pays the amount of money that the 


Judge sets for p bail 


T Rep : jals. Wash- 

inp printed from Programs °63: A Guide to Programed Instructional Materials. Was 

a „Government Printing Office, 1963, p- 705- © The Center for Programed In- 
» Inc, 
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8-6 Bail is not a punishment. It is to insure that the person will 

appear for trial. Bail applies only in ________ cases, criminal 
. 

8-7 The judge cannot set the bail at an amount of money that 

is greater than the person can reasonably afford to pay. Excessive 

means “too much” and Article VIII forbids ———— bail. excessive 
. 

8-8 Bob Lewis broke into a grocery store to steal some milk and 

bread because he had no money with which to buy food. He was 

caught and arrested. The judge set the bail at $50,000. This excessive 

amount was much more than Bob could ever afford to pay. This 

was bail and is forbidden by@Article na, Vill 


An examination of the above excerpt and several other commercially 
available programs for the social studies shows most of them to be un- 
imaginative, some of them trivial, a few downright insulting to the intel- 
ligence of the student. But the major criticism that can be leveled at them 
is that they miss the target, if one considers the basic aims of social 
studies instruction. These objectives include, in addition to factual in- 
formation, generalized understandings, and the ability to think critically 
and creatively, Although the potential for the development of these goals 
resides within programed materials, there is very little evidence indicating 
that these potentials are being incorporated into existing programs. Pro- 
gramed instruction in the social studies now stands where objective test- 
Ing stood a half century ago. Minutiae were emphasized, but gradually 
the objective type test item lent itself to the measurement of broader 
Concepts and understandings. Programed materials may very well evolve 
in the same way and indeed make the tremendous impact for good that 
is their potential. In the meantime, the teacher who is contemplating the 
use of programed materials should apply the same rigorous type of criteria 


in selecting the one to be used as he does with respect to any other in- 
structional aid, including the textbook, 
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14 THE SOCIAL STUDIES LIBRARY AND LABORATORY 


1. IMPORTANCE OF READING MATERIALS 


Great areas of desirable knowledge are beyond the realm of experience. 
No matter how extensive and varied one’s experience may be, he is unable 
to extend it into the past or into all places. In order to secure experience 
vicariously one must therefore resort to reading. This situation is true in 
all fields, but it is peculiarly true in the social studies, which undertake 
to introduce the student to the past as well as the present, to the far away 
as well as the near. 

The need of extensive reading materials and other kinds of equipment 
for the elementary grades is generally recognized, although inadequate 
provision is all too common. The desirability of an extensive and expensive 
laboratory for teaching physics or chemistry is also widely recognized, 
and it is more frequently provided. The need for numerous and varied 
books in teaching the social studies in junior and senior high schools is 
less widely recognized. There are those who maintain that science can be 
taught more effectively by blackboard diagrams or by demonstrations 
than by student experimentation, but no one would belittle the need of 
books as a means of gaining insight into social realities. 

In spite of the great need for books, and in spite of the long series of 
recommendations: for the enlargement of libraries, the typical school li- 
brary is inadequate. Many of the books which they do contain are old 
and comparatively useless, and the number is too small to serve the needs 
of the students, Many inappropriate volumes found in school libraries 
were donated by well-meaning patrons or were thrust off on uncritical 
board members and school administrators by vigorous salesmen. Fre- 
quently there is no provision for the growth of the library, and so it not 
only makes no progress but tends to lose the scant contents which it does 
possess. This widespread neglect of school libraries constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the faculty and especially to the teacher of the social studies. 

The library markedly influences the success or failure of the work in 
social studies. Whereas some school subjects can be taught with relative 
success without any great use of books, the very essence of the social 
studies is found in an expanded realization of the various forms and in- 
stances of social cooperation. Much of this knowledge can be derived only 
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from books and other printed materials. The social studies teacher should 
therefore give constant thought to the acquisition and utilization of perti- 
nent materials. The library is perhaps the best single index of the quality of 
instruction that is given in the social studies. Only a slothful and indif- 
ferent teacher will acquiesce in the continuation of a poor and inadequate 
library. The alert and vigorous teacher will see that a poor library be- 
comes a good library. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


Fortunate is the teacher whose pupils have access to a good school li- 
brary. In case no such library is available, the teacher can bemoan its 
absence, and use the fact as an excuse for poor results, or he can decide to 
make the most skillful use of the books that are available. A still more 
energetic attitude is one that leads him to do something to remedy the 
situation. 

In many instances a poor library is not the result of willful neglect but 
of the absence of someone with a definite interest in building up the stock 
of books. Most libraries, especially those in the smaller schools, are likely 
to be uneven in the number of volumes devoted to the various fields. This 
unevenness reflects the presence and the absence of those teachers who 
had a vigorous interest in the library. The science teacher usually secures 
an annual appropriation for maintaining his laboratory. The teacher can 
usually do likewise for the social studies library if he has the same interest 
and foresight. 

The social studies teacher can pursue a variety of methods in building 
öp the library. These methods may be enumerated and described as 
ollows: F 


1. Secure the help of colleagues who are also interested in the library and 
cooperate with them in planning a campaign. ! A 

2. Make a definite written request, accompanied by the names of the desired 
books, with publishers and prices. The number of books and the frequency 
of requests must be adjusted to the local situation. 

3: In case the allocation of funds is in the hands of a librarian, convince her 
of the need for more materials in the social studies. i 

4 If the school finances prevent the appropriation of public funds, raise the 
sums temporarily by debates, mock trials, or some other form of enter- 
tainment to which an admission charge is made. 

5. Ask the parent-teachers association, the mothers’ club, or some other local 
Organization to make an appropriation or to sponsor a campaign to build 
up the library. 

6. In extreme cases it may be justifiable to call for donations of books from 
the patrons, although many of the books thus obtained will probably be 
useless, ‘ 

- Make sure that everyone recognizes that all methods except the direct 
‘ppropriation of public funds are merely temporary expedients, and return 
as soon and as frequently to this method as tact and diplomacy permit. 


~x 
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8. Make sure that you know and utilize the aids which the state department 
of education or the state library offers toward the building up of school 
libraries. 

g. It is possible to borrow books from many city and state libraries for con- 
siderable periods of time. The temporary use of this method is strongly 
recommended. 


Choosing Library Books 


Having found a method of raising funds, the teacher is next confronted 
by the difficult task of choosing appropriate books. In making out the list, 
he should consider a number of factors. In the first place, he should take 
into consideration the dominant interests of the community. While the 
school library of an industrial center should not omit books on agricul- 
ture, it should probably have a larger number that reflect the inevitable 
interests of the community. 

The capacities of the students furnish a second clue to the selection of 
library books. If there is a large number who are relatively poor readers, 
the teacher will naturally endeavor to include among the books selected 
some which are relatively easy to read, that is, with a restricted vocabulary 
and easy sentence structure. 

The selection of books, especially for elementary pupils, requires con- 
siderable attention to format. Attractive bindings, numerous pictures, 
readable type, and interesting contents help to secure the attention of 
those who are only half disposed to read. Such features are as helpful in 
insuring the use of the books as the urging of the teacher. 

The teacher’s judgment in choosing books should be grounded upon a 
series of careful observations as to what the students will read. Circula- 
tion records are of some help. A casual glance which shows that no stu- 
dent’s name has been placed upon a book card for a whole year might in- 
dicate that the book is too difficult; an additional copy of such a book 
would be a waste of money unless the teacher has a definite plan that will 
insure its future use. Inquiries and conversations with students will reveal 
many of their likes and dislikes. 

It is desirable that the teacher be familiar with the books that he decides 
to purchase. Book lists, catalogues, reviews, and the librarian’s opinion are 
helpful, but the teacher should so far as possible examine and appraise the 
prospective volumes. If he has only a pale and inexact notion of their 
contents and quality, he assumes a considerable risk in buying them, and 
an unused or unusable book will stand as a mute witness of poor judg- 
ment. 

Many of the state departments of education publish library lists; the 
American Library Association furnishes many guides and suggestions; 
some publishers prepare book lists; and most textbooks furnish lists of 
reference books. These should all be consulted, but they cannot justly be 
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used as substitutes for the teacher’s judgment. As a final check upon his 
choices the teacher may well ask himself the following questions: 


1. Are the various subjects, such as history, economics, etc., properly repre- 
sented? 

2, Within the subject of history are the various divisions properly repre- 
sented? 

3. Have I provided for the special interests of both boys and girls? 

4. Will the books that I have chosen be used enough to justify their purchase? 

5. Have I provided adequately for both the good and the poor reader? 

6. Have I sufficient information about each book to defend my choice? 

7 Have I provided adequately for the interests of the various classes and 
grades? 

8. Have I apportioned the books properly among the various types, such as 
encyclopedias, atlases, novels, yearbooks, etc.? 


The Contents of a Social Studies Library 


The local situation will determine the emphasis which the library 
should place upon various types of books. Many investigations indicate 
the desirability of wide and extensive reading rather than restricted and 
intensive reading. The library should therefore present considerable 
variety. While the social studies teacher is interested in the whole library, 
his major attention will necessarily be focused upon the books that are 
Most useful in his own field. From his standpoint the library should con- 
tain at least a few well-chosen books in each of the following groups: 


1. Reference books. Under this heading would appear general encyclo- 
pedias, yearbooks, state manuals, atlases, and dictionaries of biography. 
The Dictionary of American Biography, The United States Government 
Manual, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Dictionary of American 
History, Statistical Abstract of the United States, and United Nations 
Yearbook are examples of reference books that the social studies teacher 
will find especially useful. 


2. Parallel texts. In addition to the classroom texts, the students should 
have access to at least two or three other texts of a parallel nature. If 
Several copies of each additional text are available, the teacher can make 
occasional assignments when the library texts offer a superior treatment. 
The Parallel texts will also serve a useful purpose in showing the students 
that there are other syntheses and organizations than those in their own 
Particular textbooks. While the material in the parallel texts will likely not 
be radically different or more extensive, it will occasionally present a dif- 
erent viewpoint. An awareness of such differences is one of the most 
Valuable outcomes of critical teaching. And occasionally, for example in 
Sociology, the texts will differ rather widely; the additional texts may thus 
Contribute materially to the content of the course. 
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3. Source books. Every library should have at least a few fundamental 
source books. The use of source books in connection with method is dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Chapter Twenty ). Here it is sufficient to say that source 
books furnish that indispensable sense of reality which can be obtained in 
no other way except by experience, and in history the experiencing of past 
events is not possible. In the field of history there are a number of small 
source books published by the same companies that publish textbooks. It 
is possible to secure these companion books that vivify the past for modest 
sums. For world history a most useful source is the two-volume /ntroduc- 
tion to Contemporary Civilization in the West: A Source Book, compiled 
by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia University. In Ameri- 
can history the most inclusive source book is Commager’s two-volume 
Documents of American History. A less extensive selection very suitable 
for high school use is Angle’s By These Words. In government Dixon and 
Plischke’s American Government: Basic Documents and Materials has 
very extensive coverage; in sociology Thomas’ Sourcebook of Social 
Origins is difficult and devoted largely to primitive societies, but never- 
theless useful. Although most source books have been prepared primarily 
for college students, there is an increasing number being prepared spe- 
cifically for high school use. An example is Frame of Government (Mac- 
millan, 1962), which is a book of documents such as the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and various Supreme Court decisions. It 
is especially suited for courses in American history or government. 

Closely related to source books, and in many instances undifferentiated 
from them, are numerous collections of “readings.” While many of the 
“readings” are source materials, some of them consist of excerpts from 
the great writers within particular fields. Thus a book of readings in 
American history might contain, in addition to source selections, rather 


extensive excerpts from such writers as Irving, Parkman, McMaster, and 
others. 


4. Series and sets. The school library should contain at least a few 
large series and sets. A series is composed of a number of volumes, each 
of which is written by a different author. The plan is formulated bya 
committee or by an editor, who defines the scope of each author’s con- 
tribution and thus tries to secure a unified and coordinated treatment. 
The Chronicles of America, A History of American Life, The American 
Nation, and the New American Nation Series currently being published 
are examples of useful series. The word “set” is used to indicate a num- 
ber of related volumes by the same author. Parkman, Motley, McMaster, 
and Channing are examples of authors who wrote such extensive accounts 
that they occupy several volumes. The school library should have avail- 
able a few such series and sets, both because they furnish materials for 
extensive reading and because they demonstrate the extent, fullness, and 
complexity of human affairs. There are no extensive series or sets in €C% 
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nomics, government, or sociology that are particularly adapted to school 
use, 


5. Specialized studies. In order to provide materials that extend be- 
yond the textbook and the encyclopedia, it is necessary to purchase a 
number of somewhat specialized books. Labor, immigration, the frontier, 
agriculture, travel, warfare, feudalism, costumes, inventions, the South, 
and the Reconstruction Period are examples of topics in history which 
might deserve such treatment as could be given only in whole volumes.' 
Similar divisions and topics exist in all the social sciences. County govern- 
ment, the tariff, the family, irrigation, and business cycles are examples of 
topics whose adequate treatment calls for whole volumes. A special effort 
should be made to secure at least a few books that stress current eco- 
nomic and social problems. The number and variety of specialized books 
are almost beyond enumeration, The number that the school library can 
profitably purchase is limited only by the available funds. 


6. Biographies. The decade 1940-1950 saw a great increase in the num- 
ber of biographies. In fact, they gained unprecedented popularity. Biog- 
raphy deserves a liberal representation in the school library. A highly 
personalized account may be useful, and certainly the biography which 
includes “the life and times” of an important figure will reveal much more 
than the personal activities of one man. The biography of a significant 
person will inevitably throw light upon the life and society in which he 
lived. Many readers find biography entertaining and instructive. Here 
also, the problem of selection is difficult. While there are, on the one 
hand, many brief and simplified lives of great characters, and on the other 
many detailed and extensive accounts, there are far fewer biographies 
that fall between these two extremes. One of the major drawbacks to the 
use of biographies is that they are not usually written at a reading level 
suitable for junior or even senior high school students. Fortunately for 
the teacher, however, there have appeared in recent years several biog- 
raphies Specifically written for boys and girls at various age and grade 
levels, These have been written by recognized and competent authors 
who have carefully employed a vocabulary level and style of writing de- 
signed to encourage and facilitate reading by upper elementary and 
secondary school students. 


7. Books on local aspects. The teacher should undertake to secure 
Practically all that is available on local history and government, and on 
the social and economic conditions and activities of the neighborhood. 

istories of the state, and of the county and city, if such are available, 


in’ Splendid example of a specialized book which traces the plight of immigrants 
tb à new land, is Oscar Handlin’s Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations 
ke Made the American People (Little, Brown, 1951). 

ĉe especially the Landmark Books, published by Random House. 
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naturally present a strong appeal. Local publications, even though they be 
of rather inferior quality, are useful as motivating materials. They also 
inspire a sense of concrete reality that can seldom be achieved by ma- 
terials that deal with distant times and places. 


8. Fiction. Social studies teachers are by no means agreed as to the value 
of fiction, but it seems reasonably clear that the better novels reveal 
many concrete facts about social relationships that the social studies 
books cannot even indicate. Whereas the historian might say that “the 
siege lasted three months,” the novelist might write a whole volume on 
the acts and thoughts of one person within the besieged city. While the 
sociologist might say that “old age is a great handicap in securing em- 
ployment,” the novelist might demonstrate the tragic and pitiful succes- 
sion of failures which attended the efforts of a particular old man to find 
a job. Without elaborating the point, one may say that literature mirrors 
social realities, and therefore deserves liberal space in the social studies 
library. In securing this kind of material the social studies teacher will 
naturally have the help of the English teacher. One of the most useful 
references for both teachers and students to consult is G. Robert Carlsen 
and Richard S. Alm, Social Understanding Through Literature, Bulletin 
Number 28 of the National Council for the Social Studies. A monthly 
periodical which regularly contains reviews of fictional literature suit- 
able for various age and grade levels is Junior Libraries. 


9. Books for the teacher. While no sharp line can be drawn between 
books that are for the teacher and those that are for the student, it seems 
reasonable to buy a few advanced volumes primarily for the teacher. The 
increased competence which will result from the careful reading of well- 
selected books will probably more than justify such an expenditure of 
public funds. And the teacher will frequently find that an occasional 
student will profit from using even such advanced books. 


10. Professional books. Opinions vary as to whether the school should 
provide a library of professional books for the teacher. Many systems 
believe that the maintenance of such a collection is worth its cost because 
of the help that it affords the teacher. If the school does not maintain 
such a collection, teachers often find it advantageous to pool their re- 
sources and purchase a few selected books for circulation among the 
faculty. This practice is even more widely followed in securing profes- 
sional magazines. Among a faculty of twenty-five or thirty, each teacher 
might contribute two or three dollars, and thus secure the use of fifteen 
or twenty magazines. A fuller discussion of the professional library is 
given in Chapter One. 


: 11. Soft-cover books. The popularity and tremendous sale of books 

J P “ B : . s p 
in the so-called pocketbook” size is astounding, Although much of it 
appears to be of doubtful value, some volumes, especially the reprints of 
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standard works, are now available for the first time at a price within the 
budget of the frugal teacher or the equally budget-conscious school 
board. Among the scores of available titles are Nevins and Commager, 
History of the United States; Padover, The Living U.S. Constitution; 
Coyle. The United Nations and How It Works; and Allen, Only Yester- 
day. The relatively low cost of these volumes enables the teacher to pro- 
vide the students with a considerably wider range and variety of excel- 
lent readings. Furthermore, the teacher need not fret unduly if such books 
are somewhat mutilated or have a high mortality rate. At least this is in- 
dicative of their being read rather than gathering dust on a library shelf. 


12. Pamphlets and periodicals. Textbooks and references cannot in- 
clude the latest trends and developments. Newspapers and magazines re- 
port on the current developments, but they cannot provide the back- 
ground nor present a systematic treatment. The gap between these two 
types of materials can best be filled by current pamphlets. Within re- 
cent years a great number of well-written and authoritative pamphlets 
on a wide range of topics have appeared. Several series are sponsored by 
such organizations as Foreign Policy Association, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Public Affairs Committee, and the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The high cost of printing and distribution in the post-war period for a 
time reduced the number, but they are now on the increase again, The 
social studies teacher should have access to the monthly issue of the Verti- 
cal File Service Catalog (H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York 52). From this complete list he can order those pamphlets which 
meet his needs. He can also secure the most up-to-date and inclusive 
lists of free booklets and other materials. 

Government publications offer another vast reservoir of pamphlet 
materials, The United States Government Printing Office is the world’s 
largest publishing concern. Although much of its material is ephemeral 
and extremely difficult to catalog and locate in libraries, the social studies 
teacher can keep reasonably well informed in one or more of the follow- 
Ing ways: (1) Request of the Superintendent of Documents * that you 
be placed on the mailing list to receive the free bi-weekly flyer, Selected 
United States Government Publications. (2) Request one or more of 
the Price Lists which deal with approximately 50 categories of publica- 
tons including those on History, Labor, Geography and Exploration, 
Tariff, Political Science, and Foreign Relations. (3) Ask the school li- 
brarian to subscribe to the Monthly Catalog of United States Government 
Publications; this compilation is roughly analogous to the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. (4) Consult the “Pamphlets and Government 
“Ublications” section of Social Education, the official journal of the Na- 
“onal Council for the Social Studies. 

In addition to pamphlets the library should contain a reasonably large 


3 Address: Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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number of weekly and monthly magazines. Attention should be given to 
securing some magazines which attempt to present mostly objective, 
factual information. For this purpose Time, Newsweek, and United States 
News and World Report are useful. Other magazines should reflect opin- 
ions and present critical views. The Nation and the New Republic will 
serve this purpose. Still others, such as the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, 
and The Reporter should be available as sources of discussions, interpreta- 
tions, and narratives. Facilities for using the magazines should be pro- 
vided. Old copies should be bound and filed systematically and con- 
veniently. In case the library does not subscribe for indexes of periodicals, 
the teacher should prepare and make available a list of the most useful 
articles. 

Since large numbers of pupils in practically every school do not have 
access to a daily newspaper, the library should perhaps subscribe for at 
least one. The values of reading the newspaper are too well recognized 
to need elaboration at this point. In case it is inadvisable for the library 
to handle the newspaper, it might be placed in the study hall or in one of 
the social studies classrooms, but it should be within reach of those pupils 
who want to read it. 


2. TEACHER AND LIBRARY 


The teacher should know the library thoroughly. He must know not 
only libraries and books, but the particular library and its contents. This 
intimate knowledge of what is available and where it is located should 
be supplemented by a realization of what is lacking. The teacher should 
visit the library frequently as evidence of his interest and in order to 
observe the way in which his students study. He can thus give apprecia- 
tive recognition to the student who frequents the library. The teacher 
will also have a keener realization of possible topics and projects on which 
the library can furnish materials. He will also save himself from the awk- 
ward position of expecting a hundred students to utilize two books. 

The teacher must know the library and he must introduce the students 
to its contents. This can be done in a number of ways. 

It is well for the teacher to take a few books of major importance to 
class. He should make brief comments on them, telling how and in what 
connection they will be useful. Brief characterizations of the authors and 
evaluations of the books will go far toward creating interest. They should 
be passed around for inspection by the students. s ; 

The teacher or the librarian should conduct the class through the library 
even though it contains a very small and unpretentious collection. The 
locations of the various groups of social studies books should be pointed 
out, and the utility of the catalogue and of reference books and guides 
should be explained and exemplified. The teacher should by inquiry or 
by an informal test make sure that the students know these important facts. 
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The teacher should require the students to make brief reports on cer- 
tain assigned books. The lasting impression made upon one boy who was 
required to report, very early in the term, upon Channing's History of 
the United States was reflected advantageously throughout the entire 
year. While the reports of students may not be particularly helpful or 
stimulating to the class as a whole, each one will derive considerable value 
from his examination of a particular book with sufficient care to make a 
five-minute report on it. 

By constant reference to what the student saw or read in the library, 
the teacher can slowly create an enormous respect for and a desire to 
utilize the books. One teacher created a surprisingly deep impression by 
exhibiting and speaking in appreciative terms of the Abstract of the 
United States Census. His genuine appreciation of the wealth of its con- 
tents caused the students to think of it in perhaps too many connections, 
but it was at least not overlooked by any member of that class, 


Arrangement of the Library 


While the social studies teacher is seldom in a position to determine the 
allocation of rooms and the arrangement of books and desks, he should 
endeavor to see that the students have constant and easy access to the 
books, The open-shelf arrangement, in spite of the danger of losses, is 
preferable to the call-desk plan. The ease with which a student may 
browse among the books will often determine both the extent and type 
of his reading. In case the school follows the plan of assigning and dis- 
tributing books among the classrooms, the teacher has an even greater op- 
portunity to see that every student has ready access to the books. 

It is doubtful whether library funds should be expended for the pur- 
pose of securing double or triple sets of textbooks, Such expenditures 
should be charged, not to the library, but to the textbook funds. It 
should not be the obligation of the librarian to care for textbooks. If, 
therefore, parallel texts are to be used constantly and in great numbers, 
they should be handled as textbooks and not as library books. The store- 
room and not the library is the place for surplus textbooks, 


Teacher and Librarian 


The most effective use of the library requires the constant cooperation 
: the teacher and the librarian, Each may justly expect certain things of 
the other. The librarian may properly expect the teacher: 


1. To know fairly definitely what social studies books and materials are in 
the library 7 i 

To give advance notice concerning books to be reserved 

To make specific recommendations as to purchases 

- To make assigned readings to books that are actually in the library 


Pwr 
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5. To recognize the limited number of students who can use one copy of a 
book in the time allotted 
6. To cooperate with the librarian in enforcing library rules 


7. To help in the development of library skills 


On the other hand the librarian can help the teacher in a number of 
ways. The teacher may therefore expect the librarian: 


1. To assist in finding materials on a given topic 

2. To secure, by purchase or by borrowing, additional materials of great im- 
portance 

3. To give notice of the arrival of new books 

4. To arrange for displays and bulletin board notices of new books and other 
materials 

5. To assist students in acquiring proper library habits 

6. To report the conduct and study habits of students 

7. To know something of the resources and the possibilities of the public 


library 


3. THE SOCIAL STUDIES LABORATORY 


A social studies laboratory may be defined as a room or group of 
rooms in which are contained all written, audio, and visual materials 
pertinent to the social studies instruction. The classroom itself may be 
transposed into a laboratory if it is relatively self-contained and has 
within it most of the materials that the teacher and the students will 
normally be utilizing. The physical arrangement of a classroom thus trans- 
posed is such that bookshelves, book cases, magazine racks, newspaper 
holders, and equipment closets surround the room. Students have free 
and ready access to needed materials. 

Ideally, each social studies classroom should also be a laboratory. In 
practice, however, this is often difficult to achieve, especially in large 
high schools. A satisfactory solution has been reached in some schools by 
designating an alcove of the school library, or a room adjacent to it, as 
the social studies laboratory. In it are assembled all reference books and 
other materials especially pertinent to the social studies. Teachers may 
schedule meetings of the entire class or committees from various classes 
to meet during designated school periods. 

Perhaps the most important ingredient in a successful social studies 
laboratory is not the physical arrangement but the intangible atmosphere 
of the class which is conducive to an attitude of information-seeking, in- 
tellectual sleuthing, and “digging-in” on the part of the students. The 
proper materials, equipment, and physical setting can help; in addition to 
this the teacher has the responsibility not only of leading the students to 
the well but also of motivating them to drink deeply. 
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15 THE READING PROGRAM 


1. READING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The limited possibilities of direct experience and the limitless possibili- 
ties of vicarious experience argue for a wide and diversified reading pro- 
gram. In these days of motion pictures, television, radio, and teaching 
apparatus of various kinds there is a tendency to neglect reading, to regard 
it as old-fashioned and inefficient, but teachers realize that reading affords 
the quiet and calm which seem necessary for the imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of other people’s experiences. In fact, thoughtful reading requires 
the active cooperation of the reader and so often leaves a more lasting, 
vivid, and vital impression than do motion pictures which require so little 
from the beholder. Reading opens the storehouse of human knowledge 
and endows those who enter with the heritage of the ages. 


Expanding the Purposes of Reading 


The traditional history, geography, or civics course formerly consisted 
of a textbook that contained all necessary materials. The student who 
went beyond its covers was performing a work of supererogation. Within 
recent years, however, the practice has been almost reversed, and the 
typical teacher would blush to admit that the textbook marked the outer 
limits of his course. Magazines, newspapers, and various types of books 
are now frequently regarded, not only as related to the work, but as a 
part of the course itself. This trend has stressed not only reading but the 
utilization of the materials. While the trend has not lessened the impor- 
tance of the textbook, it has radically changed its status. Instead of being 
the whole course, the textbook is now considered a compact and system- 
atic summary of the minimum essentials. The students start from it, €x- 
plore other books, and return to it with a new appreciation, both of its 
advantages and its limitations. Wider reading has thus furnished a prot- 
ess as well as a product. Teaching has been enriched, and even greater 
possibilities are in store for those who set up and carry out a wide reading 
program. 
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The Reading Program Defined 


Every teacher of the social studies recognizes the importance of an in- 
tensive and extensive reading program. In no subject, except possibly 
English, is the reading program more fundamental. The area of desirable 
experience in the social studies is practically unlimited, and the area of 
actual experience is necessarily quite limited. Reading offers practically 
the only means by which the students can, at least vicariously, acquire all 
the rich and illuminating experiences which the human race has had. 

In spite of the necessity and value of the reading program, its actual 
functioning is often impaired at the very outset by the terminology that 
is applied to it. Teachers frequently refer to an assignment beyond the 
textbook as “outside reading,” “collateral reading,” “extra reading,” “as- 
signed reading,” or “supplementary reading.” All these terms are psycho- 
logical handicaps to the teacher and to the students. They all imply that 
the reading is something added to the course; that it is not fundamental, 
not really an integral part of the work, but something superimposed upon 
the class. The students sense the implications of these terms, and often re- 
sent the additional task which arises, as they sometimes suppose, from the 
disagreeable disposition of the teacher. Such prescription of reading has 
been known to defeat its purpose. Students may perfunctorily fulfill the 
assignment but will be deterred from voluntary reading. 

The unfortunate implications of these terms have affected the teacher 
even more than they have the students. Perhaps the unpleasant fact is that 
too frequently the reading is handled in such a way that it really is “out- 
side,” “collateral,” or “supplementary” rather than “integral,” “funda- 
mental,” or “indispensable.” Perhaps, then, the terms, with their implica- 
tions, are all too accurate, and the reading program is in many classrooms 
à superimposed task. The first step in improving the program is the clarifi- 
Cation of the terminology. ^ 

There appears to be no unfortunate implication in the term “library 
reading,” but the place in which the book is found or in which the read- 
ing is done is surely not fundamental. “Directed reading” is a term that 
‘pparently has no very objectionable aspects, but perhaps it implies too 
Specific and limited a program. There would seem to be no harm in the 
term “integral reading,” yet it tends to argue the case. It seems to the 
authors that the favorable adjectives, as well as the unfavorable ones, 
should be dropped, and the reading that the teacher regards as a funda- 
Mental part of his course, and therefore necessary for the students, should 
be designated by the dignified and simple term “the reading program.” 


2. INTEGRATING THE READING PROGRAM 


The Most fundamental task of the teacher in making a reading program 
‘ction is to fuse classwork and reading into a uniform whole. There 
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must be no line of demarcation between them; each must be so interwoven 
with the other as to constitute a unit. How can such a result be achieved? 

In the first place, the teacher must know many books. His long years 
of training should have furnished him with an intimate knowledge of 
many books, a passing acquaintance with many more, and a perfected 
technique that facilitates his acquiring information about new ones in the 
most expeditious manner. No device or method can offset defective 
scholarship. 

In the second place, the teacher must not only know books; he must 
read them, love them, and talk about them. His respect and enthusiasm 
constitute the most vital method of generating a similar feeling on the 
part of the students. 

In the third place, the teacher must have a plan that will cause the stu- 
dents to read. From his own readings he will have collected many notes 
and references. These will guide him in the preparation of bibliographies 
and specific suggestions and assignments. The remainder of this chapter 
is an attempt to suggest detailed ways for carrying out a plan for the 
reading program. 

A reading program beyond the textbook serves many purposes. The 
most frequently mentioned are: (1) to furnish additional information, 
(2) to stimulate interests, (3) to inculcate habits, abilities, and ideals, 
(4) to orient the student in the subject, and (5) to secure related materials 
from other fields. 


Reading Materials from Other Fields 


The language arts program in the schools offers an excellent example 
of a field from which related materials may be obtained and utilized in the 
social studies reading program. Even though English and social studies 
may not be formally correlated in a school curriculum, the following 
readings could profitably be incorporated into various social studies 
courses: Forbes’ Johnny Tremain, the story of a messenger boy serving a 
patriots’ club just prior to the American Revolution (junior high school 
American History): Heyerdahl’s Kon Tiki, describing the experiences 
of six men who set out on a raft from Peru and traveled 4300 miles west- 
ward on the Pacific (Geography); Anne Frank’s The Diary of a Young 
Girl, in which a thirteen-year-old refugee tells of her life of hiding during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland (World History); or Sone’s Nisei 
Daughter, the story of a child of two cultures, Japanese and American. 

In reading novels, plays, biographies, and other than textbook materials 
the students may be guided somewhat by the teacher so that they are On 
the lookout for specific categories of information. One high school 
teacher has successfully used the following general guide: ' í 


1 Morris Gall, “The History 


Teacher as a Readi ‘ “raacher.” Educa 
j ading and Literature Teacher,” E4 
tion, 73 : 561-563, May, 1953. £ f 
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1. Evidence that contradicts or challenges something learned in class (or in 
the text) 

2, Evidence that confirms something stressed in class 

3. Facts not discussed at all in class, e.g. 
a. about the life of a prominent American 
b. about an incident in our history 
c. about one of our traditions 

d. about customs of the people—their manners, dress, recreation, family 
life, etc. 


Similar correlated readings may be done in the field of natural science. 
In fact, the social studies and the natural sciences have a considerable 
amount of common ground which has hardly been explored at the sec- 
ondary school level. Among the many readings on science that are espe- 
cially suitable are the following: Freeman’s All About the Atom, dealing 
not only with the makeup of the atom but also how it is used to aid man- 
kind (Problems of American Democracy); Fox’s Milestones of Medicine, 
covering such discoveries as x-rays and vitamins (World or American 
History); Pfeiffer’s The Changing Universe: The Story of the New 
Astronomy, a profusely illustrated and simply told account of modern 
radio astronomy; and DeCastro’s The Geography of Hunger, a study of 
the effects of hunger on people in various parts of the world (Geography, 
World History, or Problems of Democracy). 


Types of Reading 


Varying purposes for reading necessitate varied types of reading: 
(1) Reading for mastery involves careful, deliberate, and reflective read- 
ing. The rate will necessarily be slow. The textbook and a few assigned 
readings of limited extent deserve this type of reading. (2) Reading for 
general impressions requires no intensive attention. Historical novels and 
extensive treatments can be read rapidly and with little attention to the 
Specific details. (3) Reading for specific information, such as the answer 
to a question, a name, or a date, involves the ability to scan, reject, and 
select, Almost any type of material can be utilized for this purpose. 
(4) Reading for enjoyment may achieve its purpose and yet yield great 
values for specific purposes. : 

Reading is sometimes classified as intensive or extensive. Several experi- 
ments have been made in order to determine the relative effectiveness of 
these two types. Such differences as have appeared seem to favor exten- 
Sive reading, If there is to be a choice, it would seem natural and reason- 
able for the students to prefer the easier and pleasanter task of reading 
Several extensive accounts rather than to pore laboriously over one con- 
densed and generalized summary. Fortunately, however, the student is 
faced with no such choice. Some books deserve, as Lord Bacon has ob- 
served, “to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be 
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read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 
gence and attention.” 

It is well to point out that students frequently require special drill in 
the various types of reading. While the teacher may safely assume that 
students of the fourth grade or beyond have learned to read, he cannot 
safely assume that they know how to read history or geography or so- 
ciology. He must accept the task of guiding them in the process of learn- 
ing new words, new concepts, new forms of expression, and new organi- 
zations of content (see Chapter Eleven). 


3. STIMULATING INTEREST IN THE READING PROGRAM 


The teacher should hesitate to announce a required reading program 
until he has demonstrated its necessity and until he has secured a reason- 
able degree of interest in it. In the process of creating an interest and 
showing how a reading program is an integral part of the work, the 
teacher can make use of several helpful devices. 

1. The reading of interesting excerpts, such as vivid descriptions, ex- 
citing incidents, and brief characterizations, is calculated to arouse the 
student’s desire to hear more or to read from the book. Either before or 
after the reading, the teacher should show how the material is related to 
the class activity. He should also give the pertinent facts about the book, 
and indicate other parts which are also interesting and readable. 

2. From time to time the teacher may bring to class a new book, or an 
old one that the students have overlooked, and exhibit it for inspection. 
He may then tell why he thinks the pupils will be interested in it. His 
description or summary may well include some specific citations which 
show its relevancy to the work of the class. 

3. No formal method of stimulating interest will surpass that of fre- 
quent quotations, allusions, and citations. If the teacher knows, appre- 
ciates, and mentions authors and books repeatedly, he is certain to inspire 
a respect for them on the part of the students. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and few students will hold out against this type of stimulation. 

4. The teacher can occasionally recommend a book to a particular 
student. If the teacher has sincerely tried to suggest a suitable book, he 
can point out why he thinks the particular student would like the book. 
The student is flattered that he is remembered at all, and doubly flattered 
that his interests and tastes have been considered. j 

J. Pictures, a bookshelf, a bulletin board display, and even book jackets 
will frequently serve to arouse interest in books, If the teacher is willing 
to answer questions about the books and to give what the students con- 
sider good advice, he will soon find that he has achieved status among his 
students. i 

6. Round-table discussions concerning books sometimes serve as power- 
ful incentives. The commendation of a book by a student often carries 
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more weight than that of the instructor. One boy was so enthusiastic over 
Chapter IV of Volume I of Rhodes’s History of the United States that he 
caused the majority of his class to read that rather extensive account of 
slavery. 

rp Some teachers think it a good plan to require that each student, be- 
fore making a contribution, shall give the author and the title of the book 
from which he secured his material. This plan requires a steady persist- 
ence by the teacher. Students will frequently forget to look at the author’s 
name or the title of the book; they will frequently forget even after noting 
these items, but such failures will not occur very long if the teacher per- 
sists. If he does, the whole class will soon become conscious of authors 
and books, and slowly develop discrimination and taste. 

8. In order to create and maintain interest in a reading program, it is 
necessary to provide outlets for the new information and interests that 
will be generated. Formal checks, such as reports, are not altogether suffi- 
cient. The students must be given opportunities to discuss and utilize their 
findings. The reading program will thus enrich the recitations and the 
informal contacts of the members of the class. 


Methods of Assignment in Reading Program 


Having aroused an interest in reading, the teacher must have some fairly 
tangible plan to present to the students. They must be interested not only 
in reading but in reading desirable social studies materials. The following 
are some of the plans which are most frequently used: 


1. Specified pages. Some teachers follow the plan of assigning specified 
Pages to be read each week. The number may vary from week to week, 
but the choices are all made by the teacher. The books and the pages are 
indicated, and the students need merely to follow directions. The plan 
has the merit of being tangible and definite, and in case the passages are 
Wisely selected, the students are certain to read appropriate and significant 
materials, If a sufficient number of copies of the designated books are 
available, the students can carry out the reading program with a minimum 
of confusion, and the teacher can check it expeditiously, On the other 
hand, this type of assignment seems to be rather mechanical. Unless the 
teacher exercises unusual care, it will frequently be remote from the work 
pf i he class period. Covering the assigned pages, rather than gaining new 
insights or acquiring new experiences, may easily become the purpose of 
such reading, Even conscientious students may come to regard it as an 
arbitrary and thankless task. The assignment of specified pages or chapters 
MAy Occasionally be advisable and altogether profitable, but the daily use 
of the plan seems to imply either a lack of coordination between the read- 
we Program and the other elements of the course, or else a monotonously 
Scheduled procedure. 
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2. Specified number of pages. A slight variation of the preceding plan 
is one which provides for the reading of a specified number of pages but 
allows some choice as to what pages are read. The teacher may permit 
either a choice within a relatively small number of books, or complete 
freedom of choice so long as the material is relevant and the specified 
number of pages is maintained. In the latter case some teachers specify 
that only a certain percentage of the pages may be chosen from fiction or 
current magazines. This plan of a specified number of pages but with 
some degree of choice provides, to some extent, for student preferences, 
and removes some of the onus which attaches to the plan of rigidly speci- 
fied pages. It does not, however, remove the mechanical aspect, and the 
very diversity of reading may tend to defeat the application of any effec- 
tive plan of checking it. The fundamental weakness of specifying either 
certain pages or a certain number of pages is that it implies an uncorrelated 
task rather than an integral part of the work. 


3. Topics. Some teachers make their reading assignments indirectly by 
means of topics. By requiring a paper or an oral report on a specified 
topic, they realize that the student will have to do considerable reading, 
A topic may be merely mentioned in the textbook, or omitted altogether. 
For example, the typical textbook in ancient history can scarcely afford 
the space necessary to give a very adequate idea of Babylonian schools; 
the typical geography cannot give an extensive description of the marble 
industry of Vermont. Such occasions furnish the teacher definite sug- 
gestions for topical reports; and the topics furnish the students a principle 
to guide them in selecting their materials. The consequent search will lead 
to an examination of a variety of books and materials. 

The topical method of providing for the reading program has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing a definite purpose. The student thus realizes that he 
is faced with a real problem rather than with the mechanical task of cov- 
ering so many pages. The method also allows the teacher to select topics 
which are suited to the various members of the class. On the other hand, 
the topical method of assigning readings is somewhat indefinite. A stu- 
dent may give an acceptable report after reading nothing more than a 
highly condensed article in an encyclopedia. The plan may therefore 
fail to involve the wide and varied reading which the teacher regards as 
desirable. This disadvantage can be overcome to some extent if the teacher 
will ask searching questions as to the source of information. The students 
will soon learn to evaluate the various types of materials. The topical 
method may fail also to provide a sufficiently varied program of reading. 
A few large topics may consume all the student’s time, and many others 
may be totally neglected. The teacher can offset this disadvantage by 
assigning a few large topics and many others of a fairly limited scope. 


4. Problems. Some teachers prefer to develop the reading program by 
means of problems or questions, This plan provides a definite and pointed 
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purpose for reading. The whole class can search for the answer to a prob- 
lem and give their varied interpretations, whereas several reports on the 
same topic would soon lose their appeal for the class. There is scarcely 
any limit to the answers to the question: “To what extent were the 
Southern States within their constitutional rights in seceding?” but a 
topic involving the acts of secession would quickly be exhausted, Like 
topics, problems may vary from inclusive and prolonged ones to those of 
a specific, factual nature. The problem method of assignment facilitates 
the integration of the reading program with the classwork. The success of 
a reading program based upon problems depends upon the resourceful- 
ness and alertness of the teacher. If the class works on a series of pertinent 
and appropriate problems, and the teacher has a method of checking the 
extent and effectiveness of the students’ reading, the problem method is 
very successful. In the hands of such a teacher it provides for varying 
tastes and abilities; it imposes nothing mechanical or artificial; it provides 
specific purposes; and it allows a wide selection from all kinds of ma- 
terials and sources. 


5. Books. Some teachers of the social studies base the reading program 
upon whole books. In the field of English this practice is reasonable and 
probably necessary, but in the social studies it is probably not a proper 
basis for the reading assignment, except in the case of historical novels, 
biographies, and a few pertinent books of a timely nature. The most valu- 
able books in the social studies are seldom so appealing, interesting, or 
completely pertinent as to justify the assignment that they be read in toto. 
Usually, only selected pages or chapters will be utilized. In the case of 
historical novels, biographies, and especially appealing books, the teacher 
may sometimes use the entire book as part of the reading program, but 
histories, economic studies, sociologies, source books, and other types of 
Social studies materials should not be treated in the same manner. 


Methods of Reporting on Readings 


It is necessary for the teacher to stimulate an interest in reading; it is 
necessary for him to have some definite plan of assignment; and it is also 
necessary that he ascertain how faithfully and profitably the students 

Ave pursued their readings. The plan of checking will, of course, have to 

© adjusted to the plan of assignment, and both will naturally reflect the 
Purposes which the teacher thinks the reading program serves. There 
àre a number of ways in which the teacher can have the students indicate 
What they have read and how effectively they have read it. Some of the 


Most wi Š 
st widely used are described below. 


r Statements by the students. Some teachers have adopted the simple 
“pedient of asking the students to hand in written statements as to the 
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amount of reading they have done. If the teacher simply accepts these 
statements and makes no further inquiries, it would seem that he is plac- 
ing a premium upon dishonesty, for few students can resist the opportu- 
nity to.escape a mechanical task by so easy a route. This method of check- 
ing is almost equivalent to no method. 


2. Completion blanks. Some teachers have devised report blanks which 
the students are required to complete. These blanks call for such informa- 
tion as the name of the book, the author, the title of the chapter or sec- 
tion, the number of pages, the main point or conclusion, the student's opin- 
ion, and other relevant points. The difficulty with this plan is that it 
cannot properly provide for the great diversity of materials which stu- 
dents should read. 


3. Report cards. Some teachers require that students keep a system of 
notes on cards. This plan allows a little more flexibility than the comple- 
tion blanks, but both can become lifeless and formal, and neither plan 
seems to guarantee even the extent of the reading, much less the quality. 
The student who is so inclined can usually borrow from a classmate the 
information necessary to complete a blank or fill a card. 


4. Notebooks. The notebook is sometimes used by students to record 
their reading. The teacher may or may not draw up a special form for 
this purpose, but from time to time he inspects the notes on readings and 
tries to evaluate the student’s efforts. The plan frequently becomes a 
burden to the students, and seems to serve as a very questionable basis for 
evaluation by the teacher. 4 


5. Outlines. The plan of requiring outlines of the materials read seems 
well designed to insure careful reading. Some teachers allow summaries 
instead of outlines for the more extensive and less specific materials, Every 
method of checking must be evaluated in the light of the purpose of the 
reading program; any method which requires the careful reading of all 
materials, or the making of laborious notes and outlines, seems destined 
to defeat at least some of the major purposes of the reading program. The 
preparation of careful outlines is a time-consuming task, and the making 
of inadequate outlines would seem to be worse than no outlines; conse- 
quently, the outline as a basis of checking the reading program would 
appear to be unworthy of constant use. And as with the other plans al- 
he mentioned, the outline can be easily borrowed from a fellow stu- 
dent. 


6. Reviews. The plan of asking the student to write reviews of his 
readings seems to be borrowed from the practice of magazines. It is of 
questionable value in social studies classes when applied to entire volumes, 
and seems doubly questionable when applied to chapters, sections, or S¢ 
lected pages. The student is scarcely capable of giving the kind of ap- 
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praisal implied by the word “review,” and if he were, the review is per- 
haps inapplicable to the major parts of the typical reading program. 


7. Oral reports. The oral report is a realistic method of checking the 
reading program. If the teacher utilizes the Opportunity to ask questions 
during the report, he can quickly discover whether the student has actu- 
ally read the material. Oral reports in class, however, consume a large 
proportion of the time. In order to conserve more of the class time some 
teachers hear reading reports privately; others have worked out a sys- 
tem whereby students who have already read the assignment question the 
students who wish to report. If such monitorial assistants are provided 
with a series of questions by the teacher, and if the spirit of the class is 
wholesome, the plan seems to work satisfactorily. The oral report, ac- 
companied by questions, enables the teacher to check and evaluate the 
reading of the students. 


8. Examinations. Some teachers check the reading program by formal 
examinations. This plan may be applied by means of a special examination 
or as a part of the regular examinations. It is not an easy plan to employ, 
however, espeoially in those instances in which a wide latitude of choice 
has been permitted. Even in dealing with a restricted assignment, it is 
difficult to decide how many facts should have been learned or whether 
the conclusions or generalizations were obvious enough to justify ques- 
tioning on a formal test. 


9. Group work. The results of small group or committee work provide 
the teacher with an indirect check on a student’s reading. To be effective 
such group work usually requires that the students consult various writ- 
ten sources. They are expected to synthesize these diverse readings and 
telate them to the particular topic or sub-topic that they are studying. 
The relevance, scope, and coherence of their report are criteria that may 
be used to evaluate the effectiveness of their reading. 


10. Long-range written assignments. Many teachers prefer to assign 
at least one long-range written project or term paper to their students. 
The Students are expected to gather information from many different 
Sources in carrying out this assignment. The over-all caliber of the final 
eet t is an excellent indication of how well and extensively the student 
Nas read, 


11. Sociodrama. As a form of role playing, sociodrama ° provides an- 
other indirect but very useful indication of the extent to which the stu- 
dent has read with understanding, insight, and empathy. For example, a 
Possible Setting for a sociodrama is a depiction of a bargaining session 
volving labor and management during a strike or re-negotiation of a 


* See p. 530 for a more detailed discussion of sociodrama, 
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union contract. What the student says and the general attitude he conveys 
will reflect to a considerable extent what he has read about the situation 
and what he knows about the personalities involved. 


12. Informal checking. Some teachers have no definite plan of check- 
ing the reading of their students. Such teachers believe that any formal 
check tends to lessen the pleasure and interest of the students. If the assign- 
ments are made on the basis of problems or topics, the reports will natu- 
rally reflect the extent and quality of the reading. And it is clear that the 
alert teacher can tell quickly which students are reading and which ones 
are doing merely textbook work. The student who reads widely is bound 
to reflect that fact in his recitation work; so the teacher who has no defi- 
nite plan for checking the reading program may nevertheless be able to 
tell accurately and justly how effectively each student has pursued his 
reading. 


4. THE EFFECTS OF THE READING PROGRAM 


An effective reading program should be evidenced in several ways, and 
the teacher will do well to look for some of these results: 

1. Perhaps the most noticeable result of a reading program is the en- 
richment of the recitation. The student who finds a book interesting will 
want to tell about it; he will directly and indirectly utilize it in his reci- 
tations and reports. Voluntary reports will become more numerous and 
frequent. The material of the textbook will become more significant be- 
cause it will be illumined by the rich details furnished by the reading 
program. The teacher can sense and appreciate this enrichment, which 
is bound to occur if the reading program is successful. If such results do 
not follow, the teacher should re-examine the whole problem. 

2. A successful reading program is certain to increase the number and 
variety of books that the students read. This fact can be established by 
examining the circulation records of the libraries that the students use, 
by keeping records of students’ reading, and by informal inquiries. There 
should also be an increased use of magazines, newspapers, and current 
books, as well as greater interest in public events. 

3. A successful reading program will be reflected in an increased num- 
ber of requests for books and materials and questions about them. In many 
instances the teacher will be unable to answer the questions or supply the 
page He can, however, use these requests as supporting arguments 
or larger library appropriations. These inquiries will often be addressed 
to fellow students as well as to the teacher. In not a few instances the stu- 
dents will inquire of one another, and their recommendations are likely to 
be fully as effective as those of the teacher. 

4. A successful reading program results in an increased taste for reading- 
In other words, the students will go beyond what can reasonably be €x- 


> 
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pected, and voluntarily read additional materials. While this voluntary 
reading cannot be evaluated as a part of the regular program, its mere 
presence is evidence of the success of the reading program. 
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16 VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 


1. VALUES OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 


The importance of visual and auditory materials is rather ironically 
demonstrated in a reported incident, probably apocryphal, that took 
place in a junior high school biology class. One of the students was re- 
porting on the characteristics of quadrupeds in the mammalian class of 
animal life. While the report was being given, the teacher, hearing the 
commotion of a parade just outside the school, closed all the windows and 
drew the shades. The circus parade of elephants, horses, lions, and other 
quadrupeds was not permitted to “distract” the students while they 
listened to the oral report. 

The social studies teacher has endless opportunities to enrich his teach- 
ing by the appropriate use of visual and auditory materials. Such ma- 
terials are varied, numerous, and convenient. Most of them can be used 
to aid teaching and facilitate learning. Some constitute instructional ma- 
terials in and of themselves. A live television broadcast of a Congressional 
committee hearing, for example, may in itself constitute a powerful learn- 
ing experience for the viewer. In this kind of a situation the televised 
program is a direct medium of learning and probably more effective 
than any teacher's secondhand accounts of the committee proceedings. 
Visual and auditory materials, therefore, can frequently be more than 
teaching aids even though the term visual aids is commonly used in the 
educational literature. i 

The term visual and auditory materials refers to still pictures, projected 
or unprojected; to motion pictures, silent and sound; to television, slides, 
filmstrips, recordings, transcriptions, graphs, charts, maps, tables, lists, dia- 
grams, dioramas, models, specimens, posters, cartoons, radios, records, 
and realia. The term also denotes the places and implements through 
which the materials are utilized, such as chalkboards, bulletin boards, pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, record players, stereoscopes, teaching machines, 
museums, and collections. 

To refer to such materials only as aids is to convey an overly restrictive 
connotation of their use as instruments of learning. If an informative film 
is merely an aid to learning, so also is an informative lecture by an able 
teacher. A more accurate view would be to look upon both the film and 
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the teacher as agents of instruction. The successful use of programed 
instructional materials has tended to dissipate the erroneous notion that 
only flesh and blood teachers can be real agents of instruction while all 
other devices and materials are merely aids. 

According to an old Chinese proverb, “one seeing is worth a hundred 
tellings.” Whether this be literally correct or not, it embodies a sound 
truth which has come to be recognized in education. Sight is probably 
the most important of the various senses by which humans gain experi- 
ences. The others, in the approximate order of their utility, are hearing, 
touch, taste, and smell. The ease with which forms, colors, arrangements, 
and processes can be observed contrasts sharply with the elaborate de- 
criptions which would be necessary in order to convey a corresponding 
impression through words. Too, the impression not only is secured by 
the expenditure of less effort, but it seems to possess a quality of concrete 
reality that can seldom be achieved through words. 

Visual materials supply new experiences and new imagery. While oral 
descriptions call forth whatever relevant concepts the student has already 
acquired through previous experience, a picture, a model, or a specimen 
actually extends the limits of experience. The ability to analyze, compare, 
generalize, and synthesize must rest upon the broad base of experience. 
If the student has had insufficient experience, it is idle to call upon him to 
deal with abstractions involving such experiences. The basic question 
Which should precede the use of visual materials is, Has the student had 
the necessary experience? If the answer is in the negative, the teacher will 
in Most instances do well to try some type of visual presentation. Similarly, 
it follows that on any grade level differentiated assignments may well pro- 
vide for having slower students use more pictorial material while the 
brighter students are doing more reading. 

Visual materials properly used cannot justly be regarded as supple- 
mentary learning; they are fundamental. They furnish experience; they 
facilitate the association of object and word; they save the student’s time; 
they provide simple and authentic information; they enrich and extend 
one’s appreciation; they furnish pleasant entertainment; they provide a 
simplified view of complicated data; they stimulate the imagination; and 
they develop the student’s powers of observation. Visual materials may 
need explanations, but they do not need translators; they speak a universal 
language of form, color, position, and motion. They constitute one of the 
"oyal roads to learning. 

he use of visual materials may constitute a method of instruction, but 
Most often they are used to supplement other methods. Consequently, 
they should be used after a careful consideration of the scope of the con- 
tent that is to be studied. The teacher is faced with the task of teaching 
e topics, units, or chapters, and not with the problem of using ia 
; or a teaching machine. This fact indicates that visual materials 
should be collected and utilized for specific purposes. The teacher should 
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gather pertinent educational materials rather than specialize in flat pictures, 
motion pictures, or any other single type of films, tapes, and recordings. 
This will lead to the gathering of flat pictures, motion pictures, stereo- 
graphs, slides, filmstrips, models, and specimens that are focused upon 
particular units, rather than to the gathering of a large but miscellaneous 
collection of one type. 

The following suggestions might prove helpful in the effective use of 
visual aids: 


1. Use audio-visual materials as part of a balanced total program of instruc- 
tion. 

2, Select the type of material that promises to be most helpful. 

3. Plan the use of the material in such a way as to have it appear at the most 
opportune stage. 

4. Prepare the class by telling them what to look for. 


5. Introduce the material by recalling the problem or situation which seemed 
to make its use of value. 


6. Discuss and explain the material so as to assure its effectiveness. 
7. Review the results of the demonstration. 
8. Evaluate the results. 


In order to use audio-visual materials effectively it is desirable that 
teachers keep informed as to what kinds of materials are available, where 
they may be obtained, and how they may be used. Five steps in carrying 
out these purposes may be indicated: (1) Read a general guide such as 
the latest edition of Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching; and 
occasionally a specific guide such as William H. Hartley’s leaflet, How 
to Use a Motion Picture (National Council for the Social Studies). 
(2) Refer to the Educational Media Index, a cumulative series of publica- 
tions listing all types of audio-visual materials. It is compiled by the Edu- 
cational Media Council and published by McGraw-Hill Book Company: 
The Index first appeared in 1964. (3) Secure the latest catalogs of audio- 
visual materials, such as the National Tape Recording Catalog, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, Washington, D.C.; Catalog of 
NAEB Radio Programs, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Instructional Tele- 
vision Materials: A Guide to Films, Kinescopes, and Videotapes Available 
for Televised Use, Instructional Television Library, ro Columbus Circle 
New York; Programs: A Guide to Programed Instructional Materials, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (4) Secure information con- 
cerning local distributors such as the extension division of a university, 
the public library, the State Department of Education, or commercial 
rental agencies. (5) Keep informed of the latest developments by reading 
the monthly section “Sight and Sound” in Social Education. The teacher 
who follows this five-point program will be informed concerning audio- 
visual materials. - 
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The remaining part of this chapter will deal with the three main cate- 
ories of visual and auditory materials: (1) those providing a combination 
of visual and auditory stimuli, (2) primarily visual materials, and (3) audi- 
tory materials. Because maps and globes are so extensively used in the 
social studies, special treatment is accorded to them as well as to graphs 
and charts even though they logically belong under category (2) above. 


2. MATERIALS COMBINING VISUAL AND AUDITORY ASPECTS 


It should be recognized at the outset that all visual materials, such as a 
picture or map, may well be supplemented by auditory comments of 
elaboration or explanation by the teacher. But these are not the kinds of 
materials that are to be dealt with in this section of the chapter. Rather, 
only those which have inherently dual aspects, visual and auditory, will 
be discussed. For practical purposes this limits the treatment to two basic 
and powerful media—motion pictures and television. 


Motion Pictures 


The motion picture added a very important element to visual instruc- 
tion. Soon after the First World War schools began to make extensive 
use of it, and since 1931 they have used sound pictures. Exaggerated 
prophecies concerning the role of the motion picture in education were 
made. It was to replace the teacher, reduce enormously the period of 
schooling, and lessen the importance and extent of reading and study. 
While these prophecies have not come to pass, the motion picture has in- 
deed won a place of recognized importance in education. 

Research and experimentation with films justify the conclusion that 
Motion pictures make some very definite contributions to teaching and 
learning. Rarely can a teacher provide in a twenty minute period the 
amount of potential learning materials contained in a good film of the same 
length. In addition, films have these advantages: 


ADVANTAGES OF MOTION PICTURES 


1. Provide motivation 

2. Extend the range of experience 

3- Aid the poor reader and slow learner es- 
pecially 

4 Are highly valuable for introducing new ma- 
terials ` 

5. Can clarify processes and procedures _ 

6. Increase the amount learned within a specified 
time 

7. Strengthen retention 

8. Clarity perceptions, concepts, and under- 
standing 
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o. Encourage further reading and study 

10. Produce more and better group discussions 

11. Reinforce other methods of learning 

12. Create a feeling of reality about unknown 
persons or places 

13. Encourage desirable attitudes and behavior 
patterns 


The general principles for using visual materials apply to motion pic- 
tures. In addition, other precautions must be taken. The teacher should 
view the film and decide upon its fitness before presenting it to the class. 
Sometimes a crude scene, a ribald joke, or an irrelevant portion will tend 
to vitiate the entire film. Sometimes the teacher will discover that the 
picture stresses other factors than those on which he seeks help. 

Investigators of the effectiveness of films are agreed in saying that oral 
instruction and discussion add materially to their value. The classroom 
setting seems also to influence the outcomes, for the films exhibited in 
classrooms are viewed more seriously and under more normal conditions 
than prevail in the larger group that would gather in the auditorium. 

The mechanical problems of presenting films are also greater than with 
most types of visual aids. The obtaining of the film, the setting up of the 
projection machine, and the timing of the exhibition require that the 
teacher exercise great care in planning his work. Even though the school 
owns both the projector and the film, the proper presentation requires 
planning, which includes previous instruction and subsequent discussion. 


Television 


„No communication medium in history enjoyed the sudden and rapid 
rise to a position of prominence that television has had. In the incredibly 
short period since 1946 the number of sets in use in the United States 
increased from approximately 100,000 to nearly one for every household. 
In the same period television was a major factor in the phenomenal rise 
of the electronics industry in the United States. 

It is not surprising that such an all-pervasive medium is having its im- 
pact on the schools and on students at all grade levels. Schramm * and 
others estimate that children in the upper elementary grades average 
about three hours per day viewing television during weekdays. Sunday 
viewing averages one-half to one hour longer. Between grades eight and 
twelve there is a slight decline to about two or two and one-half hours 
per weekday. Counting Saturday and Sunday viewing this means that 
they spend about three-fourths as much time watching television as thev 
do in school. It is little wonder that, in answer to the classroom teacher's 


1 Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker, Television in the Lives of OU" 
Children (Stanford Une Press, 1961), p- iia segura ee Ee 
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uestion, “And where did you learn that?” the student, with increasing 
frequency, replies, “T saw it on television.” 

As a teaching aid that has both visual and auditory aspects, television 
shares most of the advantages inherent in motion pictures. Its appeal, 
however, lies in its distinctive characteristics not shared by other teaching 
aids. For example, consider the programs telecast in the College of the 
Air series, “The American Economy.” In addition to the usual lectures 
by outstanding economists the programs were enhanced by the frequent 
use of graphic materials, large charts, still pictures, and film clips. 

Aside from advantages that television shares in varying degree with 
other visual and auditory aids, it has one characteristic which is of para- 
mount importance to learning—its immediacy. History literally takes place 
before the eyes of the student. He is not seeing a re-enactment or a de- 
piction of a previous event; he is seeing the event here and now. A hearing 
before a congressional investigating committee is an event that few were 
privileged to witness before the advent of television; similarly with party 
conventions and_ presidential inaugurations. A strong case now can be 
made for the argument that the television viewer has a more comprehen- 
sive picture of all the significant occurrences at such events than has the 
average person actually present. Consider, for instance, the tragic events 
surrounding the assassination and funeral of President John F. Kennedy. 
Through the television camera most viewers had the awesome feeling of 
being a participant in a fateful event of history. Contrast this kind of total 
emotional involvement with reading about another presidential assassina- 
tion as related in James A. Bishop’s, The Day that Lincoln Was Shot. 
Even the most vivid and imaginative book cannot capture the same mood 
and feeling of the television camera. 

The value of a live telecast can further be illustrated by comparing it 
with two excellent programs: the radio “You Are There” series and the 
television filmed series of the same name. Most people would agree that 
the television series of these programs is an improvement on an already 
well-conceived and executed idea, namely, appealing to the viewer’s im- 
agination so that he feels present in the midst of past historic happenings. 

Ut with live telecasting, instead of imagining he is present while 
r are taking place, the viewer, for all intents and purposes, now is 

A 

In order for students to gain the full value of live telecasts, both com- 
md educational television stations will have to concern them- 
Bid se ith significant events taking place outside the studio. These 

Gia such events as hearings before congressional committees, presi- 
E: and gubernatorial inaugurations, proceedings of international 

Sencies such as the United Nations, and informative views of the manu- 
acturing . w š 4 A 2 
g process in various industries. The views of Jack Gould,’ tele- 


a Today—A Critic’s Appraisal,” New York Times, April 8, 1956 (Magazine Sec- 


> Pp. 12, 
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vision critic of the New York Times, although written several years ago, 
are still pertinent with respect to the value of such telecasts: 


With such broadcasts the world of reality unfolds upon the screen in all 
its spontaneity and unpredictability. This has been and always will be TV 
at its most exciting because it is something that only TV can do, which is to 
enable the viewer to be his own reporter, editor, and critic. Why television 
does not venture more often out of the studio continues to be quite baffling; 
the medium hasn’t really begun to explore the vast amount of fascinating 
programing that may lie between Madison Avenue and the Hollywood Free- 
way. 


Just as the experienced teacher does not limit his teaching to what goes on 
within the four classroom walls so also will the mature television station 
bring in more and more of the “outside world” to its viewing and learning 
audience. 


Educational television. Our discussion of television would not be com- 
plete without references to those stations that are specifically established 
as nonprofit, noncommercial, educational television stations. Because the 
scope of this discussion is limited, it should be kept in mind that the com- 
ments made about educational television will be from the point of view 
of the classroom social studies teacher. The tremendous accomplishments 
of these stations are recognized and acknowledged. But the teacher may 
well raise at least two queries about the role of educational television: 
What should be its position as a teaching aid in comparison with commer- 
cial stations? and, How can I best utilize its program offerings in my 
social studies teaching? : 

As for the first question about the place of educational television in 
comparison with commercial stations, perhaps an analogy is helpful. No 
teacher would depend upon the textbook for all or nearly all the infor- 
mation encompassed in one course. Similarly, no teacher need rely only 
on the programs of educational television stations or on the specifically 
designated “educational” programs telecast by commercial stations. Read- 
ings from sources other than the textbook usually enrich any course; 
many telecast programs, other than strictly educational programs, may 
well serve the same purpose. ; ils ; 

As to the second question about the best ways to use television pro- 
grams in the classroom, unfortunately, the amount of reliable informa- 
i Baen on best practices is scant, Perhaps this is because educators 

hh pi: ‘si HESS about the production of educational television 
prog: t they have tended to neglect the consumption, or receiving 
a of the program. To extend the textbook analogy here, we may have 
failed to realize that no book Eda pe Past the book that We 
no textbook that cannot be ‘tee a ne se aoe 
ae t ¢ more effective by the use of approp"! 

ate teaching devices, techniques, and projects. i 
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Activities to supplement television viewing. Among the possible stu- 
dent activities that may be carried out simultaneously with, and after, 
viewing a program are the follow ing: 

1. If possible, have the students verify the main factual dat 


a presented 
in the program. They can report to the cla 


s any discrepancies along with 
their conjecture as to the reason for the discrepancy. 


One Organization that has done a great deal to promote and develop educa- 


tional television is the Ford Foundation. More than $60 million has been 
med by them to institutions throughout the nation to develop penn at a 
“°Y tool of education at community, school, and college levels. Pictured above 
“one class out of many utilizing the benefits of educational television. 
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2, During classroom viewing of a program have the students jot down 
all words or terms whose meaning is not clear to them. Clarify these in 
their proper context after the program, or have the students look up the 
meanings individually. 

3. Have the students analyze a political address with particular empha- 
sis on the impact that the speaker's personality has had on them. Which 
carries the greater weight, the impact of the personality or what is actu- 
ally said? 

4. Simultaneously, or as a follow-up to the above activity, the students 
may analyze the logic and reasoning of the speaker. How much was an 
appeal only to the emotions? What basic assumptions or beliefs were im- 
plicit in what was said? How much common agreement is there among 
the members of the class in accepting these basic assumptions? 

5. Have the students view an event during which a major policy state- 
ment is made by a public official, such as the President’s State of the 
Union address. Upon its completion the students may be asked to write 
(a) a news story or (b) an editorial dealing with the address. How much 
agreement was there in emphasis and interpretation when compared with 
actual news stories appearing in the next day’s papers? 

6. Have the students keep a cumulative list of major events since 1948 
that are dealt with in history textbooks and were also covered by tele- 
vision cameras. An example would be the atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests. A list of such events during the current school year ‘that will prob- 
ably “make history” can be kept posted on the bulletin board. 

7. Appoint a student committee to be in charge of posting notices of 
significant television “coming attractions” on the bulletin board. These 
may be obtained from local newspapers, commercial periodicals, or class- 
room magazines such as Scholastic (especially the Teachers’ Editions). 

8. In reporting on a program that was not assigned to be viewed by 
the entire class the student should be instructed to (a) indicate its rela- 
tionship to the topic, unit, or problem being studied; (b) summarize its 
key points; and (c) appraise it critically, especially with reference to its 
authenticity. Š x 

9. Before the class views a program, lay the groundwork for a “TV 
forum” to follow immediately after the viewing. Designate four or five 
students as members of a panel, one to act as moderator. The panel is to 
initiate a critical appraisal and discussion of the program, eventually the 
moderator will involve the entire class in the discussion. 


3. VISUAL MATERIALS 


Rarely will visual materials be used alone without any accompanying 
auditory explanation, It is useful, nevertheless, to categorize those ma 
terials which in themselves convey only visual stimuli. They represent the 
most numerous category of audio-visual materials. f 
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Chalkboards 


The chalkboard, either the new soft-colored green variety or the old 
standard blackboard, is omnipresent in schools. Although it is not in it- 
self a visual aid, it can be so used, and the possibilities of its use are beyond 
number. The alert teacher probably has few class periods during which 
he does not use it. In using the chalkboard, the teacher should write 
plainly and quickly. In case the diagram, map, or illustration is the object 
rather than the process of making it, the teacher should prepare the work 
before the recitation period begins. The occasional use of colored chalk 
furnishes pleasing contrasts and emphasizes the desired parts. Below are 
provided a few illustrations of the use of the chalkboard by either teacher 
or student. 

Use the chalkboard: 


12. To draw a map 

. To draw a cartoon 

. To construct a graph, diagram, 
or chart 

15. To make a time line 


1. To make an assignment 


2. To emphasize a name, word, or 
date 


3- To indicate the spelling of a word 
4. To indicate the pronunciation of 


a word 


. To establish or clarify a relation- 


ship 


. To show relative locations 
. To present a list 
. To show classification 


6. To make a summary 19. To demonstrate position, size, or 

7: To develop an outline shape 

8. To effect a systematic review 20. To ask a significant question 

9. To cite a book or an article 21. To give specific directions 

10. To demonstrate form and ar- 22. To emphasize an important an- 
rangement nouncement 

11. To demonstrate correct biblio- 


graphical form 


Tn Spite of its numerous possibilities the chalkboard can often be used 
aimlessly and as a feeble substitute for better aids. The making of point- 
less lines or dots serves no definite purpose. A planned, significant purpose 
should motivate the use of the chalkboard. 


Bulletin Boards and Display Boards 


Ample bulletin board space in each social studies classroom should be 
Nailable for both students and teacher. Bulletin boards serve as places for 
announcements, displays, and clippings. Whatever may be valuable and 


(0) . ` 

i Common interest may properly be allotted space for an appropriate 
oe of time. It is probable, however, that the teacher should formulate 
ules or regulations for using the bulletin board. Some teachers place this 
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responsibility in the hands of a committee of students. The following sug- 
gestions might be helpful in such a process: 


1, List the types of materials that may be placed upon the bulletin board 

2. Draw up a list of materials which are to be excluded 

3. See that the displays are related to the classroom work 

4. Make a plan for evaluating original contributions that are offered for 
display 

5. Arrange for the simultaneous display of a variety of materials 


6. Arrange for a definite time for a discussion of the contents of the bulletin 
board 


7. Set a time limit for displays 


Varied materials may suitably and profitably be placed on display. 
Some of those which will probably appear most frequently are: 


news stories school bulletins book reviews 

feature articles realia bibliographies 

book jackets stamps drawings 

maps post cards graphs 

pictures assignments posters 

cartoons announcements coming TV programs 


Student products of high quality deserve a place on the bulletin board, 
both as a reward for merit and as a motivating device, but they should be 
displayed only after critical inspection and approval by the teacher or 
committee. The bulletin board is widely used, and deserves an even 
greater use. It seems to be a good index of the teacher's alertness and re- 
sourcefulness. Well-selected contents attractively arranged convey an im- 
pression of competence, whereas large, unused spaces, and the yellowed 
appearance of those displays that are present, give one the impression of 
a teacher who has lost his professional zeal. 


Filmstrips 


_Filmstrips have one distinct advantage over motion pictures or tele- 
vision programs in that the teacher can adjust the rate of presentation t0 
suit his own classroom needs, In showing a filmstrip the teacher can ex- 
tend the interval between frames so that he may elaborate orally on 
the material depicted in the various frames; he may pause for long pe- 
tiods to discuss any one frame and answer the student’s questions about it. 
This desirable feature of filmstrips has in part accounted for the fact that, 
in the face of competition from motion pictures and television, the use of 
filmstrips continues to increase. 

Undoubtedly another factor accounting for the increasing use of film- 
strips is the wider variety and generally improved caliber of such ma- 
terial. For example, the History of Western Culture Series (Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.) enables the teacher t° 
show conveniently and rather inexpensively outstanding pictures relating 
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to such topics as the Middle Ages, Age of Exploration, the Protestant 
Reformation, and the American Revolution. This series, along with most 
filmstrips produced for classroom use, is accompanied by lecture notes 
relating to the pictures and topics as a whole. 

Many of the same distributors and producers who handle motion pic- 
tures also have filmstrips available. There are other sources, however, 
that either specialize in filmstrips or produce them as an educational serv- 
ice. Among these the teacher may want especially to obtain catalogs 
from Current Affairs, Film Division (527 Madison Avenue, New York); 
New York Times, School Service Department (220 West 43 Streeet, New 
York); and the United Nations (Films and Visual Information Division, 
New York). The most inclusive reference for keeping up-to-date on 
newly released filmstrips is the Educational Media Index, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company (330 West 42 Street, New York). 


Slides 


Slides offer a convenient way for the teacher to have the entire class 
share in the viewing of a picture, cartoon, diagram, or similar flat visual 
objects when only one such item is available to the class. Material de- 
picted on slides is usually the kind that is not available in quantity so 
that each individual student may have a copy to examine. Slides often 
deal with materials that are unique, distinctive, or peculiar to the local 
scene. For that reason slides are frequently made by the teacher to use 
in connection with special points of emphasis that he may make. 

Slides may be constructed of various materials such as plain glass, 
transparent plastic, or photographic film. The teacher who wishes to 
make his own slides will probably find most useful the blank plastic ma- 
terial which is commercially available in either 2” x2” or 34x 4” sizes. 
These come already cut and masked on the margins; the teacher draws 
or inscribes on them with ink, pencil, or crayon. Also with the increasing 
use of color photography by the amateur, the teacher may compile a valu- 
able and instructive file of his own photographs for class use. 


Teaching Machines 


The rapid development of programed instructional materials has led 
to the production of varied ways of displaying such programs to the 
learner, Essentially, the term teaching machines simply means any device 
that can present a program. Many programs are contained in books that 
Physically resemble the conventional book. Others are presented through 
various manual and electronic machines. The mechanical apparatus in 
and by itself does not teach. Hopefully the program does. The proper 
emphasis in any consideration of programed instructional materials, there- 
ore, should be on the program and not the machine. The number and 
Variety of teaching machines are many but they all have at least three 
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things in common. First, they are based upon the Socratic method of 
teaching which is simply teaching by asking questions. Secondly, they en- 
courage the student to learn at the speed best suited to his abilities. And 
thirdly, they are founded upon the principle of breaking the complex 
down into small, easy-to-digest sequential steps. 

A further consideration of programed instructional materials is found 
in Chapter 13. Our purpose here is merely to comment briefly on the 
impact that the teaching machine, as a mechanical apparatus, has made 
on programed instruction. Unfortunately the initial impact has been 
something considerably less than ideal. At least two reasons can be cited 
for this situation. In the first place the early programs prepared for use 
through the teaching machine were mostly mediocre and frequently poor 
—especially in the social studies. Because such programs were presented 
through the medium of the machine, both program and machine were 
jointly decried by teachers or scorned by the students. A second and 
even more damaging impression was conveyed by the machines because 
many producers tended to standardize production of initially inferior 
machines and programs. 

Teaching machines, although having as many opponents as proponents, 
may yet make a significant though subsidiary contribution to education. 
No one would seriously consider abolishing all movie projectors simply 
because many worthless films have been produced. The first need is to 
improve the programmer’s art. The confidence of teachers and students 
in the educational value of programed materials will increase as the 
programs and their means of presentation are refined. 


Pictures 


For teaching purposes a picture first of all should be accurate or at 
least truthful. Artistically colored reproductions of historical persons and 
Scenes may add to the appeal of a textbook, but they frequently add little 
to the acquisition of accurate impressions. : i 
; Pictures, such as those of men and buildings, need illuminating captions 
in order to insure their effectiveness. Some authors have apparently suc- 
ceeded in making the picture effective by brief comments or questions. 

In the third place, pictures of scenes and processes should tell their 
own story. Too frequently they are meaningless without the comments 
of the author or teacher, A certain textbook presents a picture of a man 
descending the steps of a public building, with some indecipherable ob- 
ject under his arm. The caption, “Buying Automobile License Plates,” 
tells the story. So far as the picture is concerned it could have been called 
“Buying a Marriage License” or “Paying Taxes.” Some authors have put 
their pictures to a severe test by placing the captions in an appendix. 
While this practice may not insure the selection of functional pictures 
in every case, it does at least indicate a desirable standard. 
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In the fourth place, a picture should be localized or at least identified, 
Such titles as “A New England Town Hall” or “Wheatfield in the North- 
west” are not good titles. If the author wishes to present a generalized 
concept, he may use such titles, but the pictures would probably gain in 
value by being specifically identified as to place and time. 

A fifth quality of a good picture is simplicity. One that shows too many 
aspects fails to achieve any definite results. Pictures of complicated ma- 
chinery or crowded harbors succeed in demonstrating little more than 
the complexity and the confusion. A crowded picture is likely to fail in 
conveying any definite impression. 

Assuming that the picture has educational value, how can the teacher 
utilize it to the best advantage? While the teacher in the elementary 
school can probably assume that the students have at least looked at the 
picture, the teacher in the secondary schools is not safe in making such an 
assumption, and in neither case can the teacher assume that the students 
have really studied the picture. Directed study is essential if the picture is 
to yield its maximum value, and the teacher should be prepared to dem- 
onstrate his skill in reading and interpreting pictures. Some of the follow- 
ing questions and exercises may be useful in this process: 


1. Does the caption fit the picture? Would a different one be more appro- 
priate? Does the picture show more than the caption indicates? 


2. What factors or elements does the picture present that could not be 
adequately presented in words? 


3- What is the probable purpose of the picture? 


4. In case the picture is a drawing or painting, ask the class to look for errors 
or inconsistencies. 


. Include some items based upon pictures in the tests and examinations. 
. Ask the class to relate the picture to the other aspects of the lesson. 


7. In case the picture is that of a man or a public building, ask the class 
whether it deserves attention. 


8. Ask the class if the picture conveys a sense of the reality of the place, 
person, or scene. $ 


nu 


9. He m case of cartoons raise questions as to the validity and fairness of 
the idea. > 


10. Appreciation of pictures and cartoons will be greatly increased if the stu- 
dents attempt to draw some of their own, j 


Models and Specimens 


Models may be regarded as a step beyond pictures toward reality: 
While the picture is merely a one-dimensional representation viewed from 
a paces oe the model is a miniature reproduction that corresponds 
in detail with the original. It may cami sides. if it is 
a faithful model, it differs from aed aa sage 

Useful models and reproductions in miniature, covering a wide variety 
of subjects, can be purchased or made. Molds or casts of famous statues 
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can be secured in a variety of colors and materials. Plaster models of 
various types of architecture, famous buildings, and typical houses are 
also available. Models of typical persons of the principal races, of printing 
presses, ships, Roman villas, Caesar's bridge, a Neanderthal skull, a knight’s 
helmet, Pompeian furniture, and colonial utensils are a few examples of 
those obtainable. The teacher of the social studies at the secondary level 
is probably not justified in devoting any large amount of time or energy 
to the construction of models. Those which are purchased will in most 
cases serve the major purpose better than homemade ones, 

The specimen has the enormous advantage of being, not a picture, a 
reproduction, or a model, but the reality. Comenius says, “Since the be- 
ginning of knowledge must be with the senses, the beginning of teaching 
should be with actual things.” The teacher who utilizes specimens is thus 
following the advice of one of the world’s greatest educators. The follow- 
ing is merely an illustrative list of some types of specimens whose presence 
lends greater reality to teaching: 


coins flint old household utensils 
paper currency arrowheads checks 

stamps mineral deposits contracts 

uniforms tomahawks bonds 

gas masks cuneiform inscriptions stocks 

powder horns old letters deeds 

wooden pegs old newspapers 


Many specimens can be bought; others will, upon request, be donated. 

The school is probably justified in buying such specimens as currency, 
military relics, and a few others which can be used frequently. Many 
schools are situated in regions where the gathering of Indian relics would 
require only a little interest and a few requests. All specimens should be 
carefully labeled and preserved, as an unidentified specimen loses most 
of its value. 
i At some stage in their development most children like to collect things. 
The collection of stamps, for example, is a relatively inexpensive hobby, 
and one that yields considerable geographical and historical returns. The 
collecting of coins is more expensive but of comparable educational value. 
Many schools have a “Collectors” Club.” The teacher of the social studies 
might properly and profitably become the faculty sponsor of such an 
Organization, ` i ; 

A certain teacher returned from visiting the site of a large frontier 
post, bringing a single brass button from a soldier’s uniform. The button 
had on it the number of a regiment. The teacher asked the class to deter- 
mine the historical validity of the button by finding out whether that 
Particular regiment had ever been stationed at the post. The button served 
48a problem and as a motivating device. 

Another teacher had in his possession a uniform which had been worn 
bya guard at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. The display of the uni- 
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form, with its queer cap and a musical whistle, served as a connecting link 
between the class and that epoch-making exposition. 

The teacher of economics will do well to have on hana various kinds of 
business forms and blanks. Checks, bonds, and stocks need not be taught 
as faraway realities. A few samples of old currency, such as Continental, 
a Confederate dollar, a French assignat, and a German mark, do more 
to vitalize a topic like Shays’s Rebellion or the panic of 1837 than many 
pages of reading. A few bolls of cotton filled with seeds will clarify the 
problem that Eli Whitney faced. 

Genuine specimens can scarcely be misinterpreted. ‘They are actualities, 
and seldom require any extended explanations. While supplying answers 
to some questions, they raise many others, and so serve two fundamental 
purposes. The acquisition of at least a few worth-while specimens is 
within the power of every teacher of the social studies. 


Exhibits 


The exhibit provides an opportunity for the attractive display of realia 
that lend meaning to a topic, unit, or historical period. Teachers have long 
recognized the inherent interest of many museum exhibits; they may 
capitalize on this fact by building their own modest museum in class. 

Many museums and libraries have provisions for lending appropriate 
exhibits to school systems that request them. Among these exhibits may 
be a collection of old and rare coins. One teacher used such a collection 
while teaching a world history course and sparked a keen and long- 
standing interest in numismatics among some of the students. Another 
teacher from a small midwestern town borrowed from the local museum 
a sword reported to have been used by the Vikings. When he brought it 
to class the students raised questions about its authenticity as well as the 
authenticity of other similar museum relics such as the questionable Ken- 
sington runestone. The resulting historical inquiry by the students took 
them vicariously to Stockholm, Oslo, Rome, and Paris. 

Materials for exhibits are not limited to those obtained from museums 
and libraries. Of equal, and sometimes of greater value, are those exhibits 
made up of material gathered and arranged by the students themselves. In 
one junior high school class which was studying occupations the students 
brought to the classroom at least one concrete piece of material produced 
or worked upon by their parents in the occupations they had. The variety 
of occupations in this community was graphically demonstrated and came 
as a surprise to many of the students. In another high school one entire 
corridor was taken over for an exhibit that had as theme “Building 
One World Through Education.” $ Photographs, posters, cartoons, charts, 


3 Samuel Steinberg, “Toward a Realiacentric A roach to Social E ion,” Cha 
, ES a cial Education, 
ter VII in William H. Hartley (editor) Aidi isual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies, Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
(Washington, 1947). 
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and original documents were displayed in this exhibit which was so popu- 
lar that it was retained for six months. Other possible types of exhibits 
include displays of clothing worn by people of other lands or in other 
ages, minerals from the local community, the processes involved in manu- 
facturing a finished product from raw materials, old newspapers or maga- 
zines, and a “Book Fair” arranged jointly with English classes. 


Felt Boards 


The felt board (also known as flannel board) is a visual aid which can 
be used advantageously in the teaching of numerous subjects. It is usually 
highly effective as an attention-getting and a motivating device. It con- 
sists of a large sheet of plywood, heavy cardboard, or a light metal such 
as aluminum covered on one side with a flannel cloth. It may range in 
size from 3’ x 4’ to 4’x 8’ or even larger if the sections are hinged and 
folded. Small descriptive cards, each of which depicts one step in the 
process being described, are placed on the felt board by the teacher as he 
orally explains and discusses each step. 

Although felt boards may be purchased commercially, the teacher can 
construct one at a small cost. There are many ways to construct it; the 
following is one of the simplest methods. The flannel cloth—or felt, suede, 
or velour—should be stretched tightly over the foundation board and 
firmly tacked or taped in place along the edges. To prepare materials for 
use on the board make the drawings or diagrams on heavy paper and then 
glue them to fine sandpaper so that the sanded part is on the outside. 

The first few times that the teacher uses a felt board, he will probably 
have to refer to a script. The script will contain statements describing 
the drawings on each card. Numbers placed throughout the script refer 
to the cards. As the teacher comes to each number, he places the corre- 
sponding card on the felt board. This will emphasize the point to be made. 
Each card is inconspicuously numbered in order of its display. The cards 
should be placed in numerical order prior to the felt board demonstration. 


4. MAPS AND GLOBES 


The Nature of Maps 


Maps are designed to convey correct impressions of the size and shape 
of an area and to present some of its features or characteristics. Maps are 
highly condensed compilations of information. To the person who knows 
how to read them, they reveal a great variety and wealth of information. 
Imagine, for example, how difficult it would be to describe in words the 
shape of the United States, or the road from Burma to China, or the areas 
of high and low pressure in the northwest; but all this information can be 
readily communicated by means of maps. A map showing political divi- 
sions, railroads, and cities is a striking instance of the great economy and 
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utility of this means of communication. But like all complex and con- 
densed devices, the map requires skill and insight in order to appreciate 
its message completely. 

A map is not a picture, but a representation. It should not be regarded 
as the reality, but as a symbol of the reality. There is apparently no rea- 
son to regret the fact that the word Ethiopia calls forth the visual image 
of a map. Probably such a symbol is as useful as any other, and it ap- 
parently functions inevitably unless the student has visited and learned 
to know the area mentioned. Even when he knows the area well he is 
likely to substitute the map for the reality if the area is mentioned only 
in a casual connection; and for practical purposes there seems to be no 
reason why a person’s thoughts should run from Cleveland to Cincinnati, 
from Toledo to Marietta, and over all the intervening spaces, merely be- 
cause someone has pronounced the word “Ohio.” Such mental vagabond- 
age would destroy continuity of thought. The practice of visualizing 
maps instead of areas is for most purposes satisfactory, provided the stu- 
dent does not confuse the two. 

Maps serve their functions by making use of a variety of depictions, 
devices, techniques, and symbols. The most frequentl y used of these should 
be recognized, learned, and appreciated. The following are the basic ones 
which characterize many maps.* 


1. Directions. A map is plotted on a grid, the network of parallels and 
meridians that we see on the globe and by which we can accurately locate 
every tiny place on the earth. These lines serve another purpose: they 
show us true direction. Meridians are true north-south lines. North is 
always toward the north pole along a meridian line. South is toward the 
south pole along a meridian line. Parallels, which on the globe intersect 
meridians at right angles, are true east-west lines. Understanding these 
facts will insure correct reading of direction on the globe and on all maps 
including the polar projections. Due to much use of the Mercator map 
in the past, many of us have learned north as toward the top of the map, 
east toward the right, and so forth, which holds for the rectangular Mer- 
cator grid; but if you will watch the grid on each map you use, you will 
see the sound basis for reading direction by the meridians and the parallels. 
On a polyconic projection the center of the United States mav appear to 
sag southward below the corners of Maine and Washington. Close atten- 
tion to the parallel, however, will show that the northernmost part of 
the United States is a little projection of Minnesota. 


2. Distance. Distance on maps can be indicated in one of three ways: 
(1) by a statement in words, such as “one inch to a hundred miles” oF 
“ce Me pi 

one centimeter to one kilometer”; (2) by a line graph divided into con- 
F- For parts of this and the following section the authors are indebted to Denoyer- 

eppert Company who gave permission to utilize Edgar B. Wesley’s Teaching Social 
Studies Through Maps (Chicago, 1949). j 
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venient fractions representing so many miles; (3) or by a fraction such as 
1/100 or 1/500,000,000, In this fractional scale the numerator represents 
the distance on the map and the denominator represents the number of the 
same units of actual distance on the earth. Thus the fraction expresses the 
ratio of the map to actuality. In addition to these three devices for in- 
dicating distance, some maps indicate a time-scale, such as “New York 
to Los Angeles, 9 hours.” For advanced students the conversion of degrees 
of latitude and longitude to distance and time offers an excellent exercise. 


3. Area. Area is obtained by multiplying two linear dimensions. The 
area of two continents or states can be compared if they are both on the 
same map or if they are on maps drawn to the same scale. Failure to re- 
member this precaution has caused many persons to assume that Utah is 
about the size of Ohio. This comparison can be made on projections which 
do not distort area, It can be made on a Mercator Projection only if the 
two areas are in the same latitude and are relatively small in extent; other- 
wise the higher latitude area will appear to be larger than it actually is. For 
accurate comparisons of larger areas, a large globe should also be used, and 
areas checked by figures from an atlas, 


4. Colors. The use of colors by map-makers has enabled them to show 
a great variety of features, events, and data. By colors they indicate alti- 
tudes, product regions, political divisions, climatic belts, population den- 
sity, racial groups, political leanings, natural products, and an endless 
variety of data. However, the most effective maps limit the variety of 
data on any one map. 


5. Symbols. Numerous symbols are used to show the location, extent, 
and arrangement of various kinds of data. The simplest and easiest sym- 
bols are those which picture the data, such as a cow for herds, a soldier 
for an army, a smokestack for factories, and buildings for cities. Such 
realistic symbols have severe limitations in actual use, and conventional 
symbols must be explained from the map legend and their reading care- 
fully taught. For example a wavy line represents a river, a cross line a 
Waterfall, and a hachure a mountain. Still more abstract are various stamps 
for cities, unbroken red lines for railroads, broken ones for steamer routes, 
dotted ones for caravan routes, and purple lines for airways. 


The Functions of Maps 


There is no single, logical basis for a classification of maps. With respect 
ʻo the purpose for which they are made, maps may be classified accord- 
ng to the data which they present, such as roads, rainfall, elevation, popu- 
ition, history, etc. With respect to the manner or form of presentation, 
Iy May be classified as chalkboard, textbook, atlas, globe, wall, outline, 
°F original maps. With respect to fullness or the extent of the data which 
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they present, maps vary from those that present many data to those that 
present some one feature, such as elevation, or even to those that are mere 
outlines within which data are to be charted. With respect to artistic or 
material composition, maps may be printed, etched, or drawn, and may 
vary from black-and-white to multicolored. It is clearly apparent, then, 
that the various kinds of maps cannot be logically divided and described, 
and that whatever categories are set up are not mutually exclusive but 
overlap and supplement one another in a most confusing manner. All 
these bases—purpose, form of presentation, fullness, and artistic composi- 
tion—are, however, important to the teacher. Maps must be evaluated in 
the light of each of these bases. 

Maps serve a variety of functions. They are a means of recording in- 
formation for permanence, for clarification, for comparison, and for com- 
munication. Many maps and graphs are made to bring into sharp focus 
relevant facts and patterns. A sales manager wants a pin map showing the 
extent of his distributive organization; a superintendent wants a map of 
his school district indicating the homes from which the pupils come; a 
newspaper wants a map of its circulation area. 

The principal function of school maps is to reveal geographic, eco- 
nomic, climatic, political, historical and other data for the sake of the 
pupils. Maps present condensed information of areas too large to be viewed 
or comprehended directly; consequently they are not only aids to learn- 
ing; they are the only means by which many factors can be presented for 
learning. The most basic functions are to show: 


1. Location. Cities and states, mountains and valleys, farm areas and 
industrial centers, bays and capes, deserts and plains, railroads and high- 
ways, schools and churches, forts and battlefields, and dozens of other 
kinds of phenomena can be located by means of a map. Location is shown 
with respect to latitude and longitude, with respect to political boundaries, 
and most important of all with respect to other phenomena of the same 
kind or of different kinds. Thus a map answers the basic question of 
“where?” 


2. Arrangement. Closely related to location is the pattern, place, shape, 
or arrangement of the phenomena. Thus a map of the United States 
shows that Florida is in the extreme southeastern corner; that Kansas is 
east of Colorado; that the Illinois River flows into the Mississippi; that 
the Allegheny Mountains extend from northeast to southwest; that Chesa- 
peake Bay extends into the heart of Maryland. So real is the presentation 
of the pattern or arrangement that the map is a kind of “picture” © 
North America, Pennsylvania, the West Indies, or whatever area or place 
is under consideration. 


3. Area. Maps show relative size. While exact comparisons as to size 
are not feasible by map study alone, such comparisons have approximate 
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validity. Even the youngest pupil sees that Texas is larger than Delaware, 
that Greece is smaller than Italy, that the Mississippi Valley is larger than 
the Columbia, that the torrid zone is larger than the north temperate 
zone. Thus it is a major function of a map to present areas in true per- 
spective. This does not imply, of course, that all projections are equally 
reliable for this purpose. 


4. Relationships. Maps show numerous relationships beyond those of 
location, shape, and area. The harbor at the mouth of the Hudson gives 
one a kind of explanation for the location and existence of New York. 
The mountains which surround Nevada explain its arid climate. The 
waterfalls along the course of a river show why industries grew up in 
those places. The location of the Rocky Mountains explains the devious 
routes which the railroads follow. Every detailed map presents phenomena 
which reveal a great number of relationships. Not all these are apparent 
to the untrained eye; in fact, only the trained student can see and ap- 
preciate fully this function of a map. But when he is trained, the map 
presents numerous relationships. It is a maze of interrelationships. 


5. Varied data. Maps are used to present a tremendous variety of data. 
They may show types of vegetation, rainfall, temperature, racial origins, 
political units, election returns, population density, prevalence of diseases, 
size of family, etc. In fact, it is difficult to mention any kind of data which 
cannot be charted and mapped. Thus a major function of maps is to 
Present varied data for ready and vivid comprehension, In such instances 
the map is both a basic language and an interpreter. It not only conveys 
its Message; it also dramatizes and explains it. 


6. Change. One of the most frequent uses of maps is to present geo- 
graphic, social, economic and political changes. In performing this func- 
tion the map is colored or hatched to show “before” and “after”; or two 
or more dates are used; or the changes are shown on a succession of maps, 
or by means of insets, or by the use of symbols. Thus the movement of 
Peoples, with dates, can be shown by lines or arrows as originating in one 
area, following certain routes, and ‘terminating in another area. By such 
means the growth of a nation, the development of an industry, the ex- 
change of goods, the marches of armies, the spread of a crop (eg. cotton), 
and countless other changes can be clearly, definitively, and attractively 
Presented on maps. 


7. Vicarious experience. The use of maps to record and present data 
has been mentioned, From the standpoint of the reader their value as a 
Source of vicarious experience should be mentioned. For the trained stu- 
dent a map is an invitation to travel—to see, to learn, and to understand. It 
Provides endless entertainment and enlightenment. Who has not been 
thrilled by the study of a road map? The realization itself is often no 
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keener than the anticipation which the map affords. And the greater the 
knowledge and insight the greater is the response of the map. It stands 
ready to communicate with those who have learned its language. 


MAP MAGIC 
Wouldst thou view the wide blue sea 
Or mountains high and valleys deep? 
With maps at hand you need not sail 
But see the world in one wide sweep. 


Wouldst thou live on great wide plains 
Midst fields of waving, golden wheat? 
Wouldst thou look into the mine 

Or feel the smelter’s molten heat? 


Wouldst thou know where Ceylon lies, 
Where Persian Gulf its waters spread? 
Wouldst thou see where Plato walked, 
Where Cheops reigned, where Caesar bled? 


Wouldst thou go where Pickett charged 
Or ride at night with Paul Revere? 
Wouldst thou tread the Oregon Trail 
Or o’er the trace with John Sevier? 


On maps of various shades and hues 

You travel far thru time and space. 

While on this far-flung trip you go 

You yet abide the self-same place. 
FAY MEDFORD WESLEY 
EDGAR B. WESLEY 


Kinds of Maps 


Every student should have access to both contemporary and historical 
atlases. The mere observation of such a large number of maps, with their 
varied content, constitutes a significant lesson. The constant use of the 
atlas will save time and develop valuable study skills. The maps in atlases 
are usually larger and clearer than those in textbooks. In addition, the 
typical atlas gives a number of valuable suggestions on how to utilize 
maps to the best advantage. F 

The maps in textbooks have the advantage of convenience and perti- 
nency. The student can scarcely escape seeing them, and their relation to 
the context is usually obvious. Within the typical geography, history, or 
government text various kinds of maps will be found. The black-and- 
white map that is designed to show one or two significant facts is perhaps 
the easiest type to understand, It is widely used and deserves to be used 


J 
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even more extensively. It is especially adapted to showing the distribu- 
tion of products, political districts, and important historical boundaries 
or scenes. This type of map is inexpensive, and can thus be used with 
great frequency. Even in a reduced size it presents its unmistakable mes- 
sage. 

The colored map that presents a multitude of detail is also a necessary 
aid. It has to serve many purposes, and consequently presents a crowded 
and sometimes unattractive appearance. For several years such maps were 
printed in such deep colors as partially to obscure some of the detail, but 
within recent years the engravers and printers have discovered that lighter 
colors facilitate use and at the same time furnish sufficient demarcation 
between the various areas. Another more recent improvement is the use 
of merged colors in relief maps so that the students do not get the mis- 
taken notion that altitude changes abruptly from one region to another. 

Three-dimensional relief maps have added greatly to the understanding 
of topography. Mountain ranges, valleys, and river drainage systems are 
depicted more graphically than on flat maps. Such maps are now available 
showing areas as large as the United States and as small as a U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey quadrangle of 15’ longitude by 15’ latitude." 

Pictorial maps that show such varied features as potatoes, log cabins, 
trains, fish, mechanics, and motion picture studios are growing in popu- 
larity. Pictorial maps have long been popular in the field of literature; 
they are becoming equally popular in history, economics, geography, and 
even in sociology. They make a special appeal to young readers and seem 
well designed to deepen and clarify everyone’s understanding. 

In addition to the vast number of maps found in textbooks, every 
teacher finds occasion to utilize large wall maps. Fortunately, there are a 
number of such maps available. They offer very definite advantages for 
class use. By means of a pointer the teacher can be sure that the exact 
Place or feature under discussion is apparent to every member of the 
class. A wall map of Europe is a necessary aid to the student in enabling 
him to grasp the relationships of the countries, and to appreciate the sizes 
and locations of the various countries and areas. A large map facilitates 
group attention, avoiding the delay and confusion which accompany the 
efforts to locate the desired feature on a map in the textbook. Their mere 
size seems also to attract attention and promote interest. Large maps fur- 
nish an excellent aid for the student who is encouraged to designate the 
place, route, or area under discussion. 


Globes 


4 A globe is a simple but inexhaustible source of help to the students. It 
‘Sa combination of a model and a map. The map with a curved surface 


19 ne company from which a catalog and other descriptive literature may be ob- 
ained is the Aero Service Corporation, Relief Map Sales, 210 East Courtland Street, 


hiladelphia 20, Pennsylvania. 
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is, of course, a more accurate reproduction than one which covers only a 
flat surface. The globe simplifies the mysteries of the world. While the 
youngest pupil will concede that the world is round, he has great difficulty 
in actually appreciating the fact. No device is more helpful in expanding 
one’s conception of the earth than the globe. The tellurian and planetar- 
ium, devices consisting of small spheres that represent the earth, sun, 
moon, and sometimes another planet, are designed to afford at least a 
faint conception of the universe. Slated globes of larger size are especially 
useful in teaching latitude and longitude. They also demonstrate the dif- 
ficulties of making flat maps to represent areas that are not flat. The 
chalk or slate lines can be easily erased; the globe is then ready for another 
type of use. 

A globe that rests in a cradle and is freely movable in all directions is 
preferable to one which is mounted at a fixed angle. The globe that is 
free to be lifted and examined as a sphere is less likely to convey erroneous 
ideas about certain directions being “up” and others “down” on the 
earth’s surface. 

The globe is too frequently regarded as useful only in the elementary 
grades, but the inquiring teacher will frequently find twelfth-grade stu- 
dents who will profit from a careful examination and study of a large 
globe. More than one student, upon viewing the Mercator projection, has 
expressed surprise upon discerning that Greenland appears to be larger 
than South America. A careful examination of the globe would dispel the 
illusion and clarify the utility of the Mercator map. It is doubtful if one 
ever reaches a stage in which the globe fails to stir ideas or to stimulate 
the imagination. 


Reading of Maps 


The universal use of maps in books, magazines, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, and in various other situations demonstrates the desirability of 
learning to utilize them effectively. The teacher of the social studies should 
assume that the full import of maps has not been grasped by the students 
of any grade level. In order to insure the adequate understanding of maps 


the teacher will probably need to perform several or all of the exercises 
listed below. 


I. Review the conventional facts about directions on maps. Recall the 
meaning and significance of longitude, latitude, zones, tropics, poles, 
hemispheres, and degrees. 

2. Ask the class to measure the distance between two points on the map. 
It is more than probable that the teacher will have to demonstrate the 
procedure, explaining what the scale signifies. 

3. Ask the class to use the index and to locate some obscure place or point 


on a detailed map. It will be the exceptional class, every member of which 
knows how to interpret 7H or 4B. i 


a 
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Ask the class to observe two different maps of the same size, such as one 
of Pennsylvania and one of Kansas, and compare the two areas. Some of 
the pupils will fail to observe the scale of miles or to take into account 
any fact except that the two maps are the same size. 

5. Ask the class to sketch from memory any country, state, or county that 
they know. The usual result will demonstrate the necessity of further 
attention to maps. 

6, Ask the pupils to give the area of any country, state, or county that they 
know. 

7. Ask the pupils to give the latitude or the longitude of any place on the 
globe. 

8. Ask the class to find maps that show topography, rainfall, density of 
population. 

9. Ask the class to interpret a map legend that explains at least three fea- 
tures portrayed by the map. 

10. Ask the class to trace the route of a road, railroad, or river by naming 
the regions, states, or areas traversed. The stammering results will demon- 
strate helpless ignorance of the areas and the need of further attention to 
such matters. 

11. Ask the class to compare the area of Greenland and South America when 
both are shown on Mercator’s projection. 

12. Ask the class to select a point with a specified elevation on a contour map. 


Drawing of Maps 


The principle that one learns by doing is strikingly true in the case of 
Maps, It is improbable that a student ever learns to read maps carefully 
and accurately until he undertakes to reproduce them. Their features and 
details are then examined and studied. There are several types of map 
work, each with its peculiar advantages. It is probable that every teacher 
finds it advantageous at some time to use one or more of these ways: 

1. The oldest and one of the best types of map drawing is the simple 
Teproduction of an assigned map. In some instances it is well to insist upon 
a high degree of accuracy. Trying to reproduce an irregular coastline or 
à wavering boundary has some effect in implanting the shape of the area 
in the mind of the pupil, and the effort to maintain proportion affords 
Some notion of respect of sizes. The adding of colors may have some 
value, and it certainly affords a number of students an artistic satisfac- 
tion. The frequency of such map work should not be so great as to be- 
come an end in itself. The task should be performed in relation to a more 
fundamenta] objective. The teacher should examine and criticize the 
maps, calling attention to errors and imperfections, and commending 
skillful performance on a difficult feature. If the work is considered of 
teat significance, the teacher is justified in insisting upon accurate and 
neat maps. 

2. A second type of map work is the filling in of outline maps, such as 
those given in workbooks, those purchased separately, or those run off 
on the duplicating machine. This exercise is designed to develop a knowl- 
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edge of the internal facts—the location of cities, rivers, mountains, battle- 
fields, production centers, ethnic areas, etc.—and will have only incidental 
value in teaching the shape and size of the area studied. An outline map is 
a convenient and satisfactory method of teaching the location of such in- 
ternal features. Such maps provide a great variety of projects, and have 
proved to be of great value. They are especially useful as a basis for 
questions in examinations. 

3. A third type of map work is that of tracing. Some workbooks pro- 
vide outline maps and thin paper for such exercises, although it is possible 
to trace maps from textbooks. The mere tracing of maps is mechanical, 
and unless the process is accompanied by other exercises there is danger 
of its becoming mere busywork, quite unworthy of students who have 
advanced beyond the primary grades. 

4. The reproduction of maps from memory is one of the highest types 
of map exercises. One of the authors recalls the consternation of a class 
that was told in advance that an examination item would require the draw- 
ing of the West Indies from memory. Preceding the examination the 
teacher took frequent occasion to reproduce on the blackboard maps of 
North America, the New England coast, and the West Indies. The stu- 
dents became interested. They volunteered criticisms, and timidly and 
cautiously they began to try the exercises. By the time of the examina- 
tion, the teacher had the satisfaction of receiving several maps whose 
quality was higher than the models which he had presented on the black- 
board. No type of map exercise surpasses the reproduction of maps from 
memory. The bays, coastlines, respective sizes, directions, and relative 
positions become indelibly fixed in the mind. Not the least of the values 
of this type of work is the confidence and pride which its successful per- 
formance inspires. 

In carrying out these plans for map work, the teacher should formulate 
definite rules. If he plans, for example, to have the students draw a num- 
ber of maps, he may well announce such rules as: 


1. Maps must not be smaller than six by six inches. 
. They must be enclosed within rectangular lines. 
. Boundaries and natural features must be in ink. 
. All names on maps must be printed. 


In case the map consists of more than one area, each area must be ina 
different color. 


6. Each map must contain a scale of miles. 
7. Avoid the crowding of names and the crossing of lines. 


vp win 


5. One other map exercise should be mentioned. It is highly desirable 
that every student have the experience of drawing an original map. It 
may be difficult for the teacher to suggest original maps in great abun- 
dance, but the student who senses the ‘problem will often find his ow" 
idea. For example, one student drew a map that showed the states that 
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had produced Presidents; another, a map of his town; another, a map 
showing the states that had contributed to the population of his own state; 
another, one of his father’s farm; another, a map that indicated the lakes 
on which commercial fishing was done; another, a map of the houses of 
the students. There is scarcely any limit to the possibilities of rearranging 
or discovering materials and presenting the results in maps. 


5. GRAPHS AND CHARTS 


The presentation of quantitative data in a clear and interesting manner 
is a difficult art. The map is one device for presenting certain kinds of in- 
formation; the graph is another. There are many kinds of graphs, and 
many devices of a similar nature which cannot properly be called graphs. 
Since there is no general word, however, which by its connotation in- 
cludes picture graphs, tables, diagrams, and similar devices, the word 
“graph” is here used as the inclusive term for the whole group. A graph 
may therefore be defined as a device for presenting quantitative data by 
other means than words or maps. 


Uses and Types of Graphs 


Graphs are used to present a great variety of data. For example, the 
number of immigrants who came to America in each year since 1860 
could be given in a series of sentences or in a column of years and num- 
bers. A more attractive method, however, and one that is probably more 
effective, is to present the material in a rising-line graph. The crest of the 
Wave would cause both the number and the year to stand out. The gen- 
eral trend of immigration could be observed instantly, and the details 
could be ascertained by a more deliberate inspection. Suppose the teacher 
Wished to present the increasing costs of local, state, and federal govern- 
Ment from 1900 to 1950. The total cost for 1900 might be represented by 
a single upright or horizontal bar, so colored or divided as to represent 
Proportionately the expenditures of each type of government. Successive 
bars would indicate the cost for each year or period. Obviously, then, 
graphs can be used to present very simple and also very complicated data.° 

Students of the social studies encounter various types of graphs. In or- 
der to utilize them to the best advantage, the teacher should see that stu- 
dents are able not only to interpret the common types of graphs but that 
they are also able to construct them. The translation of simple data into 
* graph is one of the most illuminating of projects. The following types 
of graphs are especially frequent in the social studies: 


p i 
Tor excellent graphic materials useful in social studies teaching, send for the free 
i Maps of Industry, published by the National Industrial Conference Board, 460 

* Avenue, New York. Most graphs are vividly portrayed in multi-colors. They 


are maj 
mailed only to school addresses. 
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1. Circle graphs. A common means of illustrating the relative percent- 
ages of parts of any given whole is to show a circle divided into parts 
corresponding to the various percentages. The psychological association 
of the circle with the dollar, and the ease with which per cents and cents 
can be interchanged, make this form of graph especially useful for show- 
ing how the typical family spends its income or how a governmental unit 
spends its tax dollar. The division of the circle into parts is only one way 
of using the circle graph. A series of concentric circles is sometimes use- 
ful in showing the relative sizes of cities or the production of cotton by 
various states. A row of circles of varying sizes can also be used to in- 
dicate comparisons in products or in values. When dates are used they 
can indicate trends. 

Circle graphs attract attention and instantly reveal their messages. By 
the use of colors or hatched lines proportionate sizes are indicated in an 
impressive manner. For creating immediate and approximately correct 
impressions, they have no superiors. On the other hand, the circle graph 
can convey only an approximate idea of the relative sizes of the parts, for 
the areas within the circle cannot be compared with any great degree of 
accuracy. This disadvantage can be offset by inserting exact figures or 
percentages. 


2. Squares and simple areas. The square is one of the simplest and 
most useful graphs to show comparative quantities. Squares can be pre- 
sented in series or superimposed upon the largest unit. A series of three 
squares could be used to show the comparative population of three cities; 
on each of these squares might be superimposed a smaller square of the 
proper size to indicate the percentage of foreign-born within each city. 
Black and white could be used to differentiate the superimposed squares, 
or hatched lines could be used for this purpose. Triangles are also used 
to illustrate comparisons, but it is difficult to compare the areas of triangles. 
Rectangular areas can be divided into several parts, differentiated by 
hatching. Plane figures can be marked off by actual figures on one side 
and by percentages on the other. Thus squares and simple areas can be 
used in a variety of ways. 


3. Bar graphs. Bar graphs consist of a series of parallel rectangles for 
the purpose of showing comparative data. The bars mav be presented 
horizontally or vertically. The horizontal ones are easier to compare: 
Bars can be continuous or broken; plain, colored, or hatched; and scaled 
or unscaled. Bars are sometimes separated by spaces and sometimes joine 
to one another. In case they present only one type of data, there is 1 
particular need of spacing, but in case each bar is subdivided, they should 
be separated. Bar graphs are readily understood by most students. 


4. Line graphs. A line graph consists of a line connecting a series of 
points whose positions above the base and to the right of the left margin 
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indicate comparative values. The line is frequently called a curve, because 
it is seldom drawn straight, even from point to point. This is perhaps the 
most frequently used graph, It is susceptible of great accuracy, and is a 
simple way to illustrate changes in data at different periods of time. For 
example, the circulation of books by months can be readily shown. The 
spaces on the base line, from left to right, will indicate the months, and the 
spaces above the base line will indicate the number of books in circulation. 
If the high point of the line falls in March, it is instantly evident that more 
books were taken out in that month than in any other similar period dur- 
ing the year. By a simple line graph one can chart a heat wave, the change 
in stock prices, the number of typhoid cases, or any one of a thousand 
kinds of data. Other relationships than time can be shown; for example, 
scores on a test according to grades; the relation of price and quantity; 
and the relation of tariff rates to imports, Two or three lines are fre- 
quently shown upon one chart, in which case they are differentiated by 
color or by being dotted or broken. 

The line graph is difficult for young students to understand. The 
teacher should recognize this fact and take pains to clarify this type of 
graph. Since it appears so frequently in newspapers, magazines, and text- 
books, it is highly desirable that every student learn to read it. One of 
the best Ways to insure this understanding is to require the students to 
Construct two or three of them. 


5. Picture graphs. A very simple and effective way of showing the 
relative sizes of the armies of various countries is to present a row of 
soldiers of corresponding sizes. If the numbers in each army are presented, 
the relationship can be made highly accurate. Ladders, thermometers, ton 
Weights, bottles of milk, chimneys, cotton bales, and numerous other 
objective figures are used to show ‘comparative data. These picture graphs 
are self-revealing. 


Uses and Types of Charts 


The word “chart” is used to indicate several different types of illus- 
trated materials: 1, Charts employing diagrams which show how a cor- 
poration, a city government, or a society is organized. 2. Charts listing 
Parallel columns devoted to countries, events, or persons arranged in 
chronological order. 3. Various diagrams which the student prepares. 

Wall charts embodying some of these types are on the market. All the 
advantages which can be urged in favor of large maps for classroom use 
Would seem to be equally true of charts: they center the attention of the 
entire class upon the same object; they facilitate explanations, both by 
the teacher and the pupil; they can be used repeatedly and indefinitely. 


l. Organization charts. The distribution of governmental powers 
among the nation, state, county, and city; the plan of a city government 
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or an empire; the various functions and powers of the officers of a cor- 
poration—these are facts that can be clearly and logically presented in 
organization charts. Textbooks, especially those on government, contain 
a large number of such charts, and a few of the wall-size type are available. 


2. Chronological charts. Charts consisting of parallel columns that 
show rulers, writers, countries, or events in successive decades or cen- 
turies constitute a very helpful device. Such charts in vivid colors are 
frequently presented in encyclopedias for young readers. ‘They seem to 
facilitate the development of both relationship and chronology. Bio- 
graphical and genealogical charts have long been used. Johnson * repro- 
duces a part of Joseph Priestley’s “Chart of Biography” and heartily rec- 
ommends the preparation of such charts by students. 


3. Pupil-made charts. With the exception of picture charts, all other 
types can be prepared by students. The preparation of a large chart and 
the presentation of it in class or on the bulletin board can be so guided as 
to yield valuable returns. Pupil-made charts should, of course, involve 
the collection of data or the explanation of materials that have not been 
already presented in similar form; in other words, the project should be 
original. The teacher can also make charts. But because the making of the 
chart is a valuable learning exercise for the student, the teacher should 
not assume the task for himself too frequently. There are occasions, how- 
ever, when he can do so to good advantage—notably on the chalkboard 
to supplement a lecture or explanation. Students should be encouraged to 
do likewise when they give oral reports. 


6. AUDITORY MATERIALS 
Radio 


Existing radio programs may be classified in three groups: (1) com- 
mercial programs, many of which are excellent and many more of which 
are marred by the whining insistence of salesmen; (2) ‘educational pro- 
grams, such as those promoted by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, colleges and universities, and civic organizations; (3) Pp! 
grams which are prepared by educators specifically for class instruction, 
such as the broadcasts in Chicago and Cleveland. ‘The teacher and class 
can profitably utilize some programs from each group. 

Radio programs can enrich a unit or topic, furnish vivid contacts with 
the world, and keep teachers and students up to date. Under the car eful 
guidance of the teacher the programs can be used to train the students t0 
listen with attention and discrimination. Subsequent discussions Can be 
used to develop critical and constructive reactions. 

Because radio is limited to an auditory medium of communication 


7 Henry Johnson, An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences, pp- 68-69: 
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there seems to be little doubt that it has less appeal than television. It does 
share with television, however, the advantage of immediacy and permits 
the listener to be vicariously present during history-making events, For 
that reason many of the student activities suggested in connection with 
television viewing (pp. 276-277) are also appropriate for radio listening. 


Recordings 


Two significant technical developments since the Second World War 
have given recordings a new lease on life as an educational medium, They 
are the magnetic tape recorder and the long-playing record. Long-playing 
records may contain a complete forty-five-minute documentary radio 
program on one twelve inch disc. This has led to the production of such 
excellent recordings as “You Are There,” and “I Can Hear It Now,” and 
“One God.” Such disc recordings have the advantage over radio in that 
they may be scheduled at a time that is convenient to the teacher and ap- 
propriate for the topic being studied. 

In addition to their convenience the disc recordings are increasingly 
being used as an auditory reinforcement of learning gained through read- 
ing, For example, the Enrichment Records Company now has available 
a series of recordings containing dramatizations based on episodes from 
the Landmark Books, a series of biographies written for elementary and 
high school students, Each record is accompanied by a guide to teachers 
Containing suggestions for their use in the classroom. Similarly, some text- 
book publishers are preparing records (as well as films and filmstrips) to 
Supplement their textbook material. 

Even more versatile as an educational aid is the magnetic tape recorder, 
The inherent advantage that it has over the disc record is that the record- 
ing may be produced as well as played back by the teacher or students. 
For example, the tape recorder may be used during an interview by a 
‘mall group of students with a person in the community who could not 
Conveniently speak to the entire class in person. By playing back the re- 
cording in class all students can benefit from an experience that otherwise 
Would be limited to a few. Additional uses to which the tape recorder can 
be put include the following: 


To record student panels so that participants may join in criticism after the 
playback 

To provide a commentary to accompany a series of slides or filmstrips 
© record sociodramas . 

To record radio programs for replaying at more convenient class times 

.° Provide background music for pageants, plays, or skits ; 

To reduce, by cutting and editing, a program that otherwise would be too 
Jong for the class period 
© transcribe material from disc recordings 
© aid the students in the pronunciation of foreign names and places 
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To preserve a classroom panel discussion or student report for replaying 

before lay audiences 

Perhaps the most frequent use to which a tape recorder is put in the 
classroom is to replay pre-recorded tapes dealing with some educational 
topic. In 1954 over 500 educational programs in 34 separate series were 
compiled by the Radio and Recordings Committee of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction. These programs and later additional 
ones are included in the National Tape Recording Catalog, published 
periodically by the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. Teachers 
may obtain copies of any of the programs listed in the C catalog by send- 
ing a blank tape to the designated National Repository for these taped 
programs. The Repository is currently at the Audio-Visual Center, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. A nominal charge is made for 
transcribing the programs. 

Kent State University also has a Tapes for Teaching Library estab- 
lished in 1953. Among the series of taped programs listed, the following 
are illustrative of those dealing with the social studies: Then and Now 
dealing with ancient, medieval, and modern history ( produced by the 
Indiana University Radio and Television Service); The Jefferson Heritage 
(produced by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters un- 
der the direction of Professor Duman Malone); and Mans Right to 
Knowledge (produced by Columbia University in cooperation with CBS). 

Especially valuable for more advanced students in secondary schools 
are the tapes produced by the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California. Under the direction of 
Robert M. Hutchins, the Center has taped discussions of social issues 
by such persons as Aldous Huxley, Walter Millis, Gunnar Myrdal, and 
William O. Douglas. 7 

The National Association of Educational Broadcasters also has a catalog 
of NAEB taped radio programs. These tapes may be obtained from the 
NAEB Radio Network, 119 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois. Urbana. 
Various other universities and many State Departments of Education also 
have tape lending libraries, Á 
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An extensive and detailed treatment of research relating to the use of various in- 
“Tuctional media. The author has some highly critical comments on the validity of 
Most research already done on the comparative effectiveness of different media. 

he St Pocram on AirnorNe TELEVISION Instruction, Using Television in the 

“ssroom. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. i 
Although this book stresses the work of MPATI, it has numerous suggestions for the 
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use of all types of television programs, educational and commercial. See especially 
pages 93-94, 96-97, and 101-103 for information on secondary social studies. i 


NoeETHEN, Josep C., “The Museum-Idea Attains Maturity,” Social Education, 19 : 173- 
175, April, 1955. 
More of a short history of the growth of museums, but does mention some of the 
kinds of educational services that are available from museums. 


Orrice or Epucation, U. S. DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Teach- 
ing Machines and Programed Learning: A Survey of the Industry, 1962. Prepared by 
James D, Finn and Donald G. Perrin. Washington, 1962, 

A brief account of the variety and characteristics of teaching machines on the 
market, 


Orrice or Epucation, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, U, S. 
Government Films for Public Educational Use. Circular 655. Washington, 1961. 
A revision and enlargement of a publication initiated in 1951 and containing over 
4000 films and filmstrips. Many are suitable for high school social studies teaching. 


Ratsz, Erwin, “Landform, Landscape, Land-Use, and Land-Type Maps,” Journal of 
Geography, 45 : 85-90, March, 1946. 
A well-known cartographer describes various kinds of maps. Incidentally, he has 
made many for textbooks. 


Ryan, Mark, “Make Your Own Visual Aids,” Social Education, 21 : 219-220, May, 
1957. 
With an accompanying descriptive sketch this article shows how a teacher who is 
reasonably adept with photographic equipment may prepare slides and filmstrips. 


Sanvers, Norris M., “The Opaque Projector and the Social Studies,” Social Educa- 
tion, 21 : 113-114, March, 1957. 
Suggests uses for the opaque projector by both students and teacher. Contains de- 
tailed instruction on its use and sources for purchasing one. 


ScuramM, WILBUR, LYLE, Jack, and Parker, Epwin B., Television in the Lives of Chil- 
dren. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
A report of three years of research and analysis in ten communities in the United 
States and Canada. Contains a wealth of data on the viewing patterns of school age 
children, Among other findings, it concludes that “books, newspapers, and most 
Magazines are as much read as in the age of radio.” 


Social Education. Official Journal of the National Council for the Social Studies. Pub- 
lished monthly, October-May. 
“Sight and Sound in Social Studies,” a regular monthly department contains a a 
tailed evaluation of the “film of the month” plus comments on other films, television 
programs, slides, filmstrips, recordings, tapes, maps, and pictures. The best single 
source of information on current audio-visual materials in the social studies. 


TYRRELL, WiLLIAM G, “Musical Recordings for American History: I. From Coloniza- 
tion Through the Civil War,” Social Education, 12 : 213-218, May, 1948; “I. Sine 
the Civil War,” ibid., 12 : 309-313, October, 1948. i 
Specific suggestions for using a very promising but much neglected aid. Shows that 
the proper use of songs greatly enriches history. j 

Wirticn, WALTER A., and Scuuter, CuarLes F., Audiovisual Materials: Their Nature 
and Use. New York: Harpers, third edition, 1962. 

Contains an especially useful chapter on maps and globes. Stresses need for student 


to understand time-space relationships. Has an excellent appendix listing sources 4 
audio-visual materials. 


17 UTILIZING CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


1. IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


At one time the United States could pursue a policy of detachment and 
isolation. No such policy is now possible, even if Americans desired it, 
World trade, war, and cultural interchanges have made the world an eco- 
nomic unit, and the United Nations is moving in the direction of some 
degree of political unity. 

Famine, war, the atomic bomb, and man-made satellites are problems 
for individuals as well as for nations. Only an informed and well-inten- 
tioned people can have an informed and well-intentioned government. 
Whether we have peace and prosperity rather than war and poverty de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the degree and quality of popular 
information and understanding. 

Why should the social studies teacher keep informed? The citizen of a 
democracy is obligated, not only to know about public affairs, but also 
to assist in formulating policies. Tf he fails to discharge these obligations, 
the government inevitably proceeds to manage affairs without his coun- 
sel and help. Autocracy, ‘bureaucracy, and concentration of power thus 
develop because of the shirking of responsibility by the citizen and not 
necessarily because of any Machiavellian policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. One needs to be informed for personal reasons, He may have a 
house to sell, he may have money to invest, or he may be ready to buy a 
suit. He needs to be informed for social reasons. His neighbors and fellow 
Citizens know what is going on, and he would feel out of touch were he to 
lag behind in information. Then too, keeping abreast of developments is 
an interesting process. All these reasons are valid for the teacher as a citi- 
zen; as a teacher, with the responsibility of making a curriculum, they 
are professional imperatives. 


Contemporary Affairs and Current Events 


The emphasis in this chapter is on contemporary affairs rather than cur- 
"ent events. The differences between the two are largely a matter of de- 
Sree and connotation, Contemporary affairs are those problems or issues 


1 For ka b i N B. Wesley’s Guide to the 
Permission to utilize certain passages from Edgar B. Wesley s K 
Study of World A ffairs (1949), we cE aei to its publisher, The Minneapolis Star. 
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that have a greater degree of permanence or a longer period of impact 
than current events; the latter are more ephemeral and consist of day-by- 
day occurrences that may or may not have long-range significance, The 
policy of the United States in regard to the international control and use 
of atomic energy is an example of a contemporary affair, whereas a re- 
port of yesterday’s comments by a Senator on a local appropriation bill 
in Congress would be illustrative of a current event. In some instances, of 
course, a current event may subsequently take on lasting significance. 

Formerly teachers and students stressed current events, by which they 
meant a random assortment of mostly national and local occurrences with 
only slight and incidental attention to world affairs of long-lasting impor- 
tance. Such limitations were not serious then, but a local, limited, and ~ 
provincial outlook is no longer tenable. The times call for an expanded 
and inclusive program of contemporary affairs. Being to some extent citi- 
zens of the world, we must develop a world viewpoint. The first step in 
such a development is the acquiring of more information about all parts 
of the world. 


Objectives of Contemporary Affairs 


The objectives of teaching contemporary affairs are similar to those of 
the whole social studies field. Because they operate through timely and 
urgent materials, however, they seem to be more tangible and realizable. 
Contemporary affairs constitute only a part of the curriculum, standing 
alone they would be insufficient. It is equally true, however, to say that 
the curriculum without contemporary affairs is inadequate and incom- 
plete. Thus the objectives which are claimed for contemporary affairs 
very properly reflect those of the whole program. The objectives which 
pore to be achievable through the study of contemporary affairs are aS 
ollows: 


OBJECTIVES OF CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


1. To expand popular information 

2. To develop skill in locating reading materials on particular topics 

3. To promote the critical appraisal of information obtained from the ra 
television, newspapers, magazines, etc. 

4 To promote discrimination in the choice of authors and sources of infor- 
mation 


dio, 


5. To develop skill in resolving inconsistencies, contradictions, and errors 
6. To increase the ability to distinguish between fact and opinion, between 


a oie and a minor fact, between a permanent principle and a tempo" ary 
tren 


7. To develop the ability to distinguish the significant from the trivial 
8. To develop the ability to make valid generalizations 
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9. To broaden and deepen sympathies 

10. To evaluate conflicting beliefs and value patterns 

1, To promote understanding and toleration 

12, To provide opportunities to participate in the democratic process 
13. To vitalize citizenship 

14. To appreciate the interdependence of peoples and nations 

15. To promote the cause of world peace 


Keeping Up with the News 


The student of contemporary affairs faces a perplexing task, not be- 
cause of the paucity of materials, but because of their superabundance 
and complexity. He might well construct a list of the areas of news items 
which appear day after day. If he arranges them in an ascending order of 
importance, he will have a kind of scale by which to evaluate and select 
them. The following list will probably satisfy no particular individual 
but it will serve to illustrate the process and the product. 


AREAS OF NEWS 


1, Oddities 17. Society 

2. Accidents 18. Employment 

3. Fires 19. Prices and wages 
4. Frauds 20. Business 

5. Sports 21. Government—local 
6. Fashions 22. Government—state 
7. Robberies 23. Labor and strikes 
8. Murders 24. Criticism and opinion 
9. Domestic discord 25. Federal agencies 
10. Organized crime 26. Politics 

11. Weather 27. Congress 

12. Organization activities 28. President 

13. Music, art, literature 29. Foreign 

14. Science and invention 30. Bloc or continental 
15. Health and medicine 31. United Nations 

16. Religion and churches 32. World wide 


Even though news items concerning particular events are important, 
one should recognize that many of them are random and isolated. It is 
therefore desirable that one crime should not be regarded as a crime wave, 
one instance of graft as wholesale corruption, one building permit as the 
signal of a construction boom, one price reduction as necessarily indica- 
Oye of a deflation, one protest as an outburst of popular indignation, one 
birth or one death as an index to vital statistics, or one divorce as evidence 
f an increase in divorces. By relating several news items over a period of 
time one can, however, see trends and make interpretations, 
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The complexities of events and the vicissitudes of reporting imply that 
the teacher who wants to keep up with the world will have to work out 
a formula. He must acquire a background of information; he must formu- 
late his own standards of significance; he must apply critical techniques 
to all that he reads and hears. And he must read discriminatingly. 

While it is impossible to prepare a list of specific magazines, radio pro- 

rams, and newspapers that would satisfy every student of contemporary 
affairs, the following list might have suggestive value. 


FORMULA FOR KEEPING INFORMED 


1. A daily newspaper—the most important single channel when read regu- 
larly and systematically 
2. A weekly journal of opinion and interpretation 


3. A weekly news magazine, especially valuable for its departmental infor- 
mation on medicine, stage, etc. 


. A weekly magazine devoted to world affairs 
. Weekly magazines devoted to social rather than literary matters 


6. Current pamphlets, especially those sponsored by such agencies as the 
Foreign Policy Association 


- Recent books in the social sciences and on contemporary problems 
8. Television and radio programs 
9. Lectures, forums, and public discussions 


“v 


a 


Makers and Reporters of News 


In keeping up with contemporary affairs, it is essential that one dis- 
tinguish between the makers of news and news agencies. While many 
people facetiously blame the newspaper for crime, for the acts of Con- 
gress, for the weather, and for the opinions of a public speaker, they 
sometimes confuse themselves and begin to assail the newspaper for re- 
porting unpleasing news. So it is well to recognize that news is made, not 
by the papers, the radio, or the magazines, ‘but by (1) public officials, 
(2) official institutions, (3) voluntary organizations, (4) celebrities. 
(5) by individuals who perform unusual deeds, and (6) by nature itself. 
Thus the President makes a statement, Congress passes a law, the chamber 
of commerce meets, a popular prize fighter dies, a respectable citizen be- 
comes a burglar, and an earthquake destroys a city. These entities create 
the news; the agencies merely report it. ` Ý 

While news agencies are supposed merely to report the news, their re- 
porting is an indispensable function. Events, occurrences, trends, and de- 
velopments have no social significance until they are known. In the fina 
effect, the manner of reporting amounts almost to a form of re-creatingi 
people see the changes, not as they occurred, but as they were reportes: 


Thus the news channels determine the amount and quality of popular 
reaction to events. j 
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News channels determine the amount and quality of the items which 
emerge from their efforts. They set their standards when they formulate 
their policies concerning (1) the bases on which they select the news, 
(2) the degree of accuracy, (3) the degree of objectivity, (4) the fullness 
or completeness of their reports, and (5) the separation of news from 
opinions. 

By the process of selection, a news channel can present important de- 
velopments in proper perspective or it can magnify the trivial, the spec- 
tacular, or the unusual. By the mere failure to report a particular type of 
news a newspaper can exercise an enormous influence. By persistently 
selecting day after day items on a particular subject, it can color develop- 
ments to suit its policy. The standard of accuracy which news channels 
achieve varies greatly. Some try to report the events with literal accu- 
racy; others tolerate half-truths or even the conjectures of their re- 
porters, 

Objectivity is an ideal which some news channels struggle to achieve 
and which others regard lightly. Some magazines and newspapers adopt 
policies concerning the slant or bias which will be used in their reports 
concerning selected topics. The Republicans may regularly appear in a 
favorable light; the South may be held up to ridicule; local public officials 
may be described as petty grafters; the United Nations may be belittled; 
Congress may be scorned; desperate criminals may be sentimentalized, etc. 

By the placement of items and by the allocation of space, newspapers 
greatly influence the impressions which their readers acquire. Does the 
paper emphasize the important? Does it present varying sides of a contro- 
Versial issue? Does it publish as news the opinions of its feature writers? 
Does it confuse news and views? Do the headlines accurately reflect the 
Contents of the articles? The answers to these questions will reveal the 
Policies of the publication, 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that the proper selection of 
news, accuracy, objectivity, fullness, and complete separation of news 
from opinions are easily attainable ideals. The ascertainment of truth is a 
laborious and expensive process. Few individuals and few human institu- 
tions try persistently to achieve it. The finding of reliable witnesses or 
documents, the sifting of facts from rumors, the ferreting out of con- 
Cealed information, the balancing of statement against statement are prob- 
lems Which require intelligence, integrity, and training. An understanding 
of the difficulties will lead the reader to be somewhat tolerant of deviations 
from standards when they are the result of the inherent nature of the task 
rather than the mere acceptance of low standards. 


2. SELECTING CONTEMPORARY MATERIALS 


i If one believes in teaching contemporary affairs in the schools he faces 
X problem of selecting suitable topics from the vast mass of available 
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materials. A spectacular divorce case, a gruesome murder, a disastrous 
plane wreck, the unconventional activities of a prominent artist, the diet 
and daily program of a prize fighter, the latest pronouncement of some 
columnist, and the new styles in spring hats are examples of the types of 
material that occupy generous space in our newspapers and magazines, 
They record the trivial and confusing as well as the significant and il- 
luminating. And since every age regards itself as crucial, transitional, and 
determinative, it is certain that whatever happens will be heralded as of 
great significance, What criteria can be set up which will overcome these 
pressures? Availability, although a conditioning factor, cannot be used as 
a criterion. Contemporary emphasis, although significant, cannot be ac- 
cepted as an entirely valid criterion, for space allotment, number of repeti- 
tions, and the size of headlines are not synonymous with significance. 


Past Utility as Basic Criterion 


If one views contemporary affairs primarily as furnishing points of de- 
parture or as motivating devices, he will need no criterion, for a trivial 
oddity in the day’s news may serve to illustrate a point or enliven a dis- 
cussion. If one seeks, however, seriously to promote the understanding 
of baffling phenomena by the study of contemporary affairs, he will need 
the guidance of a tangible and applicable principle or criterion. Perhaps 
there can be no more reliable or tangible principle than past utility. Ifa 
contemporary event is the latest manifestation of a continuing struggle, 
it has social and educational significance. A current strike is a good illus- 
tration of the continuing struggle between capital and labor. As such, & 
strike may well be made to serve as a useful and significant event. The 
report that a rebellion has broken out in the Far East becomes another 
instance of the never-ending problem of who shall control government, 
The account of a train wreck may illustrate a temporary failure in the 
development of man’s control over mechanisms. The report of a brutal 
murder may be significant in showing society’s incomplete control over 
its members, In brief, a significant contemporary event is one of a typ? 
or kind that has been significant in the past, that instances a fundamenta 
struggle, and that is susceptible of interpretation and meaning. 

There is, of course, no ready and clear-cut answer to the question of 
what has been significant. The best answer to this problem can be found 
by re-examining the basic principles of selection (Chapter Five) that Op 
ate in the construction of the curriculum. Nothing is admitted to the cur- 
riculum on the basis of its mere existence; it must prove its fitness. Only 
that history which seems to be useful is admitted; only the economics thit 
eap e instructional purposes is taught in the schools. And no exception 
to this rule of caution can be made in the case of current events. New 
items must not be admitted merely because they are available. They must 
go through the purging process to test their fitness, This leads to a seco" 
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supplementary principle that is at least a partial answer to the question 
of what was significant in the past. Those current events that are related 
to the existing curriculum are worthy of attention. Assuming that the 
curriculum has been carefully made, one may use it as a touchstone by 
which to evaluate contemporary affairs. 

This principle of selection has two advantages. In the first place it in- 
sures that the teacher will select for attention only those events that have 
pedagogical or psychological values because of their connection with the 
curriculum. Thus a class that is studying the alliances and leagues of mod- 
crn Europe may well give attention to the more recent European Com- 
mon Market. In other words, there should be a tangible connection 
between the contemporary development and the curriculum content. 

The second advantage in using the curriculum as the basis for selecting 
contemporary affairs is a practical one. Patrons might justly object to the 
random discussion of the day’s news, and it might be difficult for a teacher 
to justify the indiscriminate inclusion of a particular event. If, however, 
the teacher has a clear principle of relationship, he not only can justify 
the inclusion of a particular event, but he can show its positive values. 

In selecting contemporary affairs for attention one should perhaps be 
conscious of the value of situations and conditions as well as of overt 
events. Much of the news consists of rumors of what is about to happen, 
and of course many of these impending events never materialize. Never- 
theless, the situation that makes a strike, a revolution, a panic, an epidemic, 
or a disaster probable may be as significant as the resulting event itself. 
In fact, these background situations probably furnish the most illuminat- 
ing kind of material for the lesson in contemporary affairs. 


Criteria for Selecting News Material 


Faced with the problems of evaluating and selecting current materials 
for classroom use, the teacher needs the guidance of some valid criteria. 
The following are suggested as practicable standards. 


l. Suitability. In selecting news items, the age, experience, and under- 
standing of the class are factors to be considered. The criterion of suit- 
mpilty requires that a news item be clearly written and that it contain 
Sufficient and adequate information. Such matters as daily changes in inter- 
"tional monetary rates of exchange, complex fiscal statements, and in- 
volved legal technicalities are unsuitable because of their difficulty. Some 
“ports are written too cleverly to be understandable. Some are sketchy 
and others are so vague and devious as to confuse the reader. 


it Reliability. The second criterion for selecting news items is reli- 
: ility, The report should have the earmarks of both internal and external 
“curacy, The reader must distinguish between rumor and truth, fact and 
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opinion, verity and propaganda. He must remember and compare previous 
reports and past events with present reports. He must consider the par- 
ticular viewpoint that a person, organization, institution, or agency is 
likely to express. Ascertaining the reliability of an item will ordinarily 
involve the use of more than one source of information. 


3. Scope. Scope is that quality of a news item which indicates the area 
of its importance. Examples of headlines which indicate scope are as fol- 
lows: local, “Thief Steals City Bus”; state, “New State Hospital Ap- 
proved”; national, “Nation’s Postal System to Be Overhauled”; inter- 
national, “Common Market Faces Problems”; world-wide, “UN Asks 
East-West Conference on Near East.” Many events, however, are not so 
definite as to scope. A destructive flood or storm which is costly in lives 
and property and wipes out staple food crops, will affect the economy of 
the country and its trade with other countries. Thus what appears to be 
a local disaster becomes international in scope. A presidential election in 
the United States is of world-wide concern because it influences the 
future foreign, as well as domestic, policies of a large and powerful na- 
tion. In evaluating the importance of an item in terms of scope, the num- 
ber of people or countries affected should be taken into account. 


4. Recency. The essence of contemporary affairs is recency, that char- 
acteristic which differentiates them from the rest of the curriculum. The 
standard of recency applies to discoveries and inventions. Technological 
developments have already made rapid and drastic changes in our civili- 
zation. Today it is radar, television, guided missiles, and earth satellites. 
Tomorrow it may be a greater realization of the possibilities of space 
travel. In the field of medicine one new miracle drug follows another. 
It is important, therefore, that we know about the latest inventions and 
discoveries in order to anticipate and understand the social changes which 
they inevitably produce. 


5. Utility. All items, trivial or otherwise, have some degree of utility. 
Even the most insignificant has some value as entertainment or interest. 
But the serious application of this criterion implies that the item has dis- 
cernible value for individuals, groups, or nations. Weather forecasts are 
useful to farmers and aviators; business reports influence merchants; the 
report of a drought in one area will influence farmers in another section. 
During election campaigns, newspapers print valuable information con- 
cerning issues and candidates. News of strikes, disaster, epidemics, revo- 
lutions, and congresses has utility for various groups and individuals. 
While few items have widespread or general utility, most of them should 
have some practical value to a reasonable number of readers. 


_ 6. Import. What is the meaning of a particular event, what does It 
signify, what is its import? Today there are innumerable interpreters- 
such as news analysts, editorialists, columnists, commentators, writers; 
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and speakers—who analyze, evaluate, and appraise national and inter- 
national affairs. In that they stimulate thoughtful appraisal, these inter- 
eters make a valuable contribution. Their opinions and conclusions are 
often valid and helpful. They should not, however, supplant the individ- 
ual’s efforts to make his own interpretations and to be his own analyst. 
The import of an event is sometimes indicated by the timing of a news 
release. And again, the very absence of news may be significant. 


7. Portent. One seldom reads a significant news item without speculat- 
ing upon its portent for the future. Will we become involved in another 
war? Are we in danger of losing our civil rights? Will prices remain high? 
What will be done about housing? These are a few of the questions 
Americans are asking as they scan the news for information that will shed 
light on future developments. Journalists wrote pages and pages of specu- 
lation on the import and portent. of the presidential election of 1960. 
Foreign commentators have written extensively on the portent of our vast 
armament program. While this criterion applies to a relatively small num- 
ber of items, it is a significantly influential factor in determining the 
actions of individuals and the policies of nations. 


8. Consequence. This criterion indicates the effects or results of a re- 
ported development. It may be divided into a four-step scale, consisting 
of (1) inert, (2) significant, (3) urgent, and (4) critical. For example, 
an oddity in the dav’s news has small consequence; it is inert. An item 
about a new irrigation dam is significant. A report of a rising rebellion is 
urgent, and the news about an earthquake indicates a critical situation. 
Newspaper headlines sometimes imply that every event of an urgent na- 
ture is a crisis. Crises are precipitated by such events as the bombing of 
Pear] Harbor, a destructive hurricane, an uncontrolled epidemic, a disas- 
trous flood, an explosion, an accident—something devastatingly final. A 
News item may be important on the basis of its urgency if it indicates 
sudden or radical change. Conditions calling for immediate action or de- 
Cision also rank high on the scale of consequence, 


9. Notability. Individuals, groups, and nations have varying degrees of 
prominence and influence. If the head of a government makes a statement 
or announces a decision it is important because of his official position. 
Actors, scientists, and writers make the headlines because of their achieve- 
ments. The National Association of Manufacturers, the Association of 
American Scientists, and the National Council for the Social Studies re- 
ceive attention in the press and influence people in proportion to their 
notability, The affairs and policies of large and powerful countries are 
much more significant than are those of small countries. News of the 
United Nations is notable because its membership includes large and influ- 
ential countries. 
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10. Continuity. The tenth criterion applies to three kinds of news 
items: (1) those which deal with a continuing event; (2) those which re- 
veal trends; and (3) those which constitute another step in a continuing 
process. 

A trial, a strike, a war, an election campaign, or a session of Congress 
are continuing events in that they cover a series of related incidents or 
occurrences, The criterion of continuity reveals trends. The postwar 
trend toward militarism is obvious. 

The criterion of continuity also guides in selecting those items which 
indicate developments in continuing processes. Migrating to more fa- 
vored environments, developing the art of government, achieving na- 
tional independence, and securing religious and intellectual freedom are 
examples of timeless, inclusive processes. China’s efforts to emerge from 
feudalism have constituted a long and costly process. News about strikes, 
labor laws, safety regulations, automobile accidents, and licensing of radio 
and television are a few examples of items which show the continuing 
process of social adjustment to modern inventions. 

In the practical application of these criteria all news items should meet 
the two irreducible criteria of suitability and reliability. When an item 
proves to be suitable and reliable it may then be evaluated according to 
the other criteria. News may be selected on the basis of more than one 
criterion; there is no sharp demarcation between the criteria of scope 
and notability, import and portent, and other closely related criteria. 


3. PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


The teacher who merely calls for student reports on news items which 
they have chanced to read and then leads the class in a general discussion 
is not conducting an acceptable program in contemporary affairs. The 
selection of the kinds of news items should be made in advance of their 
being reported. In other words, the year’s program should be planned in 
September. 


Social Analysis and Contemporary Affairs 


As a preliminary step the teacher or a faculty committee might well 
utilize the technique which is explained and illustrated in Chapter Three 
and derive a list of world problems which will receive attention during 
the year. This list can be modified, of course, by class discussion and as 
events themselves dictate. f 
; Consider for purposes of illustration these four problems that might be 
listed as a result of an analysis of contemporary society: 


r. Unrest in the Middle East 

2. Making the United Nations More Effective 
3. Aiding the Underdeveloped Nations 

4. Rivalries for the World’s Resources 
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Each of these indicates, not merely an event, a trend, or a topic, but a 
continuing problem, one which will inevitably receive attention durin 

the coming year. Each will evoke news items, articles, and books. The 
teacher and class know in advance the nature of the contents of most of 
the items that will be selected, namely those that deal with the chosen 
problems. The use of this principle of selection does not, of course, pre- 
clude attention to new and unexpected developments which may be re- 
ported. 

The teacher with the consent and advice of the class should select the 
problems for the year, Each problem calls for careful reading and study. 
Pamphlets and other materials concerning the selected problems should 
be procured and studied systematically. The class is then ready for the 
unfolding developments which the press will report. The students will 
not be the mere recipients of what is reported but the active choosers of 
what shall be studied and synthesized into the plan. This is a systematic 
but flexible arrangement, one which allows room for student choice and 
initiative. It will preclude the aimless discussion of trivial items and focus 
attention upon significant processes. The study of contemporary affairs 
will thus be rescued from the aimlessness and disconnectedness which have 
so frequently characterized previous programs limited only to disjointed 
study of current events. 

In carrying out this plan the class can use varied procedures. They can 
organize a forum or club; they may be grouped into temporary or con- 
tinuing committees; they may study intensively one or several problems 
simultaneously. In fact, they can utilize any or several of the methods, 
techniques, devices, and activities which are discussed in Part 4. 


Materials for Contemporary Affairs 


The proper study of contemporary affairs calls for a good library. 
Acquiring an understanding of a contemporary problem involves the use 
of encyclopedias, yearbooks, atlases, dictionaries, specialized books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. The program which relies solely upon current 
Materials will be superficial and disconnected. The teacher of contem- 
porary affairs should therefore be an ardent supporter of the school li- 
brary, 

While the program of contemporary affairs should be grounded upon 
the scholarly and reliable materials that are already available, it must also 
Utilize the most recent contributions. Considerable time is required for 
Sathering data, writing systematic accounts, and putting them onto the 
Market, During this interval the teacher and class must rely upon news- 
Papers, magazines, and pamphlets. Thus the materials, arranged in an 
ascending order of recency, are (1) books, (2) pamphlets, (3) magazines, 
and (4) newspapers. i 

Newspapers should be regarded as the minimum textbook for the study 
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of contemporary affairs, In spite of all the difficulties which they present 
for the immature reader, they remain the one indispensable source. Under 
the careful supervision of the teacher they will yield large returns. The 
students thus acquire skills and habits which will continue to serve them 
when they are adults. 

As a step preceding the utilization of newspapers, many classes use 
weekly student papers. A number of classroom papers are available, such 
as American Observer, American Reader, Scholastic, and Our Times. For 
years these papers have provided reliable, up-to-date, and well-selected 
materials for high school students. They probably provide a stage of train- 
ing that facilitates the subsequent or accompanying use of daily news- 


papers. 
4. CONTROVERSIAL CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


It is difficult to imagine any significant contemporary affair that does 
not have some element of controversy associated with it. The teacher 
who hopes to avoid controversy in the study of contemporary issues is 
doomed to disappointment. If the issue has no inherent controversy, it 
is extremely doubtful that it even merits attention in the classroom. If it 
is loaded with controversy, the teacher would be making a pedagogical 
error to divest it of all its controversial aspects in the classroom. In fact, 
a defensible criterion for the inclusion of any contemporary affair is that 
it be a controversial issue. 

Granted that controversy will be an inherent part of any contemporary 
affair studied in the classroom, it will inevitably evoke differences of opin- 
ion from members of the class. These expressions of opinion are to be 
welcomed. But what about the expression of opinion by the teacher? 
Should he express it or refrain? If he does express it, at what point in the 
consideration of the issue should he disclose his position? These are ques- 
tions which each social studies teacher will at some time have to resolve. 
There are two generally opposing points of view that the teacher may 
take on this matter.? 

The point of view of those opposing the expression of opinion on con- 
troversial matters is that the teacher is in somewhat the same position as 
a judge. He should be scrupulously fair and impartial in hearing all sides 
of an issue. He should abstain from taking sides, not because he has 00 
opinion nor because he fears possible community reaction, but because 
it is a poor teaching technique to do so. His purpose is to get the students 
to think; if he gives his opinion, it may tend to tilt the scales in that direc- 
tion. Furthermore, once he states his opinion it may act as an impediment 
to further discussion by members of the class. Novel or creative solutions 
to the issue may tend to be stifled and unexpressed by the students holding 


a es ; ? 
For an excellent discussion of these two points of view on controversial issues, $°° 


the Civic Education Service booklet, Teaching Current Affairs (Washington, 1963)" 
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them. Continuing with the analogy of the judge and jury, the teacher 
may argue that a judge does not reveal his position to the jury prior to 
their decision, so why should the teacher do otherwise. 

Those in favor of having the teacher express his opinion on contro- 
versial issues argue that students frequently ask the teacher, “What do 
you think?” If he refuses to tell them, some students may interpret this 
as indecision, lack of knowledge, or lack of courage. In any case, it is a 
rather unrealistic social situation, Jet alone an unnatural educational situa- 
tion, for a person with decided convictions to keep them forcibly under 
control when he is part of a group immersed in the issue. Those teachers 
who do feel that they should be able to express their opinion insist, how- 
ever, that theirs be taken only as one of several possible positions which 
the students may examine through their readings and discussion, As for 
the matter of when a teacher should give his opinion on an issue, it varies 
with the climate of the class and the type of issue. As a general rule, it is 
probably advisable to withhold the opinion until near the end of the 
class’ research and study on the issue. 

The problem of whether a teacher should or should not express opin- 
ions is really subsidiary to the larger issue of academic freedom for both 
teachers and students. One teacher may feel that it is personally and 
pedogagically unwise for him to express opinions in the classroom; a sec- 
ond teacher may feel just the opposite. Both, however, should recognize 
their academic prerogative to do so if they so choose. Similarly students 
should be afforded the academic freedom to pursue their search for truth 
wherever it may lead. Such freedoms are not luxuries to be bestowed on 
dutiful, acquiescent teachers and students. They are imperatives in a 
democratic society. 


Suggested Procedures and Activities 


The study of contemporary affairs lends itself to a wide variety of 
classroom activities. One of the procedures most suitable to their study 
is the problem solving approach (see Chapter 10). By its very nature a 
Contemporary affair of any significance whatsoever poses or implies 
à problem to be solved: What should be done about unemployment? 
How can we best deal with minority groups? How can international ten- 
sions be reduced? Each of these requires the students carefully to define 
the problem and its sub-issues, to gather information relevant to the prob- 
lem, to appraise critically the validity of these data, and to come to some 
kind of resolution of the problem. Contemporary affairs studied in this 
way become not mere appendages to the social studies curriculum, but 
take their place at the heart of such studies. r ; 

In those cases where a fully developed problem solving approach is not 
ned, contemporary affairs may be incorporated into the on-going activ- 
Mes of the class by having the students carry out any of the following: 
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Let students select and report on topics of their choice. 

Let the teacher demonstrate before the class how to read an article crit- 
ically. 

Let students gather opinions of representative citizens concerning some 
current development. 

Prepare a weekly glossary of names, places, and events. 

Using outline maps, let the students insert the names and events in their 
proper places. 

Keep scrapbooks of cartoons, pictures, feature articles, columns of well- 
known writers. 


Maintain a news bulletin board. 
Edit a class newspaper. 
Organize the class into an assembly, congress, or legislature. 


Prepare letters to congressmen, diplomats, or the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations stating the opinions of the class. 


Debate current issues. 
Re-enact well-publicized events. 
Collect clippings on a variety of subjects. 


. Plan and present an assembly program on world affairs. 


Analyze a newspaper. 
Prepare a list of events reported in a single issue of a newspaper and 
number them in the order of their importance. 


Make a study of newspaper headlines to see how accurately they reflect 
the contents. 


Compare two newspapers for accuracy and objectivity. 
Listen to and analyze a radio broadcast of news. 
Compare radio news reports with those in a newspaper. 


Find statements whose accuracy is open to question and show how they 
can be verified or disproved. 


Plan a current events match after the manner of a spelling match. 
Draw cartoons which interpret current issues. 
Before the assembly present a news broadcast. 


From the news of one day prepare a list of the instances of economic in- 
terdependence among nations. 


Report on a television program dealing with a contemporary affair. 


Obtain written reports from the United Nations and the United States 
State Department on a recent international event; note differences m 
emphasis. 


Make an opinion survey of the local community on a current issue. 


List connections between subject matter in social studies classes and 
events reported in newspapers and magazines. 
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18 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


1. COMMUNITIES AND THEIR MATERIALS 


The community is an epitome of the world. It provides instances of 
every fundamental process, past and present. The local church is the 
summation of man’s efforts to meet spiritual needs; the grocery store Is 
the crossroads of the world’s economic highways; the village council 1S 
wrestling with many of the problems that have vexed rulers of all ages; 
the local doctor shares in all knowledge concerning sickness and health; 
the local citizens are the heirs of all the ages. The local community has 
continuity with the past and connections with all the world, and includes 
all the hopes which inspire men everywhere. It has dignity and meaning. 
The teacher who cannot appreciate the community in which his school 
is located is overlooking a source of living power. 

The resources of a community may be divided into (1) its people; 
(2) its physical phenomena such as soil, hills, vegetation, mineral deposits, 
rivers, and lakes; and (3) its common culture which is largely reflected 
through the social institutions of family life, economic activity, govern- 
ment, organized religion, and education. Included in the resources of the 
people and their social institutions are such intangibles as customs, ideas, 
folkways, mores, traditions, and attitudes, 

The teacher should know the community as thoroughly as his students 
do. This may sound like a low standard, but in view of the fact that 
teachers shift from city to city and often begin the school year in a rela- 
tively unfamiliar Setting, it is a practicable standard. Most of the students 
within a particular school have grown up in the surrounding community 
and so have a degree of understanding which a new teacher has had no 
chance to acquire. The teacher should therefore undertake to know the 
community as well as his students do and to learn those aspects of it with 
which they are familiar, 


Delimiting the Community 


It is well for the teacher to realize that there is no such entity as the 
community; there are instead numerous overlapping communities. W ithin 
a large metropolitan community, for example, there are subcommunites 
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that may be identified in terms of (1) their spatial location; (2) the unique 
functions, services, or commodities with which they are concerned; and 
(3) a special combination of characteristics. 


Communities identified by spatial boundaries. Harlem is a distinct 
community. Even though it is within the corporate limits of New York 
City (a community) and metropolitan New York (another community), 
it has distinctiveness in terms of its geographical limits and the racial com- 
position of its inhabitants. A small city or town also has communities 
within communities. In most towns there is a fairly well-defined and rec- 
ognized area of exclusive residences, homes of a particular ethnic group, 
and a “skid row.” Riessman + has found that the sub-community or neigh- 
borhood from which students came was a factor in their attitude toward 
teachers, their probability of dropping out of school, their grades, and 
the extent to which they were socially acceptable to other students. These 
are all matters of concern to the conscientious teacher, 


Communities identified by their special functions. All towns have one 
or more identifiable shopping centers. These centers may constitute all 
or part of the business community within a larger geographical commu- 
nity. Similarly, the medical services of a city may be concentrated largely 
within a medical building or center. In large cities there are distinctive 
sub-communities that are characterized by such special functions as book 
publishing, garment manufacturing, wholesaling, banking, and the like. 
This tendency for birds of a feather to flock together is termed symbiosis 
by sociologists, It is one of those intriguing social phenomena that have 
Counterparts in the plant and animal world. 


Communities identified by combinations of characteristics. Communi- 
ties may be classified on the basis of other schemes which cut across the 
two Categories given above. Thus we may also refer to the religious com- 
Munity, the professional community, and the school community, Ordi- 
narily the school community is coterminal with the school district. But 
even this clear-cut legal concept has been altered radically in recent years. 
Thousands of schools now draw students from wide areas. Some school 
districts cover hundreds of square miles. The rapid growth of suburbs to 
big Cities has frequently led to the transporting of students to the schools 
in the larger cities. In spite of these variations there is such an entity as 
the school community, 

Other variations could be cited and identified, but these examples dem- 
onstrate the fact that the teacher operates in a complex pattern of over- 
lapping Communities, based upon varying interests. The teacher who 
Wishes to know his communities thoroughly may well undertake to make 
4 series of studies and maps which show these overlapping and discrete 
Centers of interest and activity. 

* Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child (Harpers, 1962). 
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The Community Unlimited 


In the previous section the community was treated as a local manifesta- 
tion, more or less complete and self-sufficient. While this viewpoint is 
true, the opposite idea that the varying communities are merely local 
manifestations of a national pattern is also true. As one looks at a political 
map of the United States he is impressed by the separateness of the states, 
the wide areas beween many cities, and the great diversity and dissimilar- 
ity of the country. But if one thinks of a specific example, such as the 
religious or business or professional community, he will immediately 
realize its national, even universal, ramifications. So the person who thinks 
of a community as local, parochial, provincial, or isolated is seeing only 
half the picture; it is also extensive, national, world-wide, universal, and 
unlimited. 

The network of connections which makes the United States a people 
deserves identification. Almost every local group is also a unit in a uni- 
versal pattern. The doctors in Springfield know what the doctors in Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Rochester have discovered; the medical profession is 
a closely integrated pattern. They look to certain well-established medi- 
cal schools and hospitals for leadership and spread the knowledge of their 
advances through conventions and publications. The plumbers of Spring- 
field know the materials which are made at Kohler, Chicago, and Detroit. 
Thus the local plumber is also a representative of a national group which 
shares a common knowledge and skill. The Methodists of Springfield 
seem to be widely separated from the Methodists of Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and Georgia, but through church papers, conferences, and bishops they 
constitute a fairly homogeneous group which shares a common faith. 

Thus the teacher is confronted with the paradox that the local is also 
the wniversal. Recognition of this fundamental truth shows why commu- 
nity study is broadening rather than narrowing; for it leads, not only to 
an Sens of Springfield, but to an understanding of the whole 
world. 


2. THE CONCEPT OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The school is one of the major social institutions in any community: 
Like other social institutions it reflects the hopes, aspirations, values, and 
attitudes of the members of the community. It can neither lag so far be 
hind nor forge so far ahead that its goals are unacceptable to the people. 
Within recent years increasing attention has been given by lay persons 
and educators to a consideration of what should be the most satisfactory 
relationship between the school and the community, Educators in pal 
ticular have stressed the need for “bridging the gap” between the schoo 
aap ENC community and for making the school “community-centered.” 
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The concept of the community school has developed out of two basic 
points of view on the relationship between the school and community: ? 
The first stresses the need for schools to bring various activities of com- 
munity life into the school program. For example, in many rural high 
schools the students have the opportunity to become familiar with the 
operation and maintenance of farm machinery. The second point of view 
stresses the need for taking the school out into the community and cen- 
tering the school program around community activities. An illustration of 
this is found in the various reforestation programs carried out by some 
schools whereby the students actually engage in the planting of small trees 
or seedlings. 

Both of the above concepts of the community school, however, have 
significant common points within them, It is within these common points 
of emphasis that we find three identifiable ideas as to the predominant 
purpose of the community school: (1) The purpose of the community 
school can be to capitalize on the community as one source of subject 
Matter so as to facilitate the achievement of the usual objectives of school- 
ing. Accordingly, this purpose can be achieved either by bringing the 
community into the school or by taking the school out into the commu- 
nity. (2) The purpose of the community school can be to make social 
service agents of the school, its students, and staff. The school can thus 
be looked upon as being community-centered. (3) The most desirable 
purpose is for the school and the community to utilize each other. In this 
way the school legitimately performs as a service agency for the com- 
munity, and the community in turn is used as part of the subject matter 
of the school’s program. 

The decision as to what purpose a particular community school should 
have is a policy matter that will ultimately have to be resolved at the 
highest administrative levels. In a democratically administered school sys- 
tem the teachers have an opportunity to share in making this and similar 
decisions, But in order for a school to take on both aspects of the dual 
purpose described above, active and vigorous administrative leadership is 
needed. This is especially so if the school is to be used extensively during 
late afternoons and evenings by lay people for meetings, lectures, special 
classes, and recreation, The social studies teacher and his students have 
an excellent opportunity to demonstrate the civic-mindedness that they 
read about by encouraging citizens to consider the broadened concept of 
the community school. 

What if the idea of the dual purpose of the community school is gen- 
crally unacceptable, or the administration views it passively? If this is the 
Case, the social studies teacher can still utilize to a considerable extent the 
Community resources in accordance with purpose (1) described above. 


°F č 14 Becky { &, f 
For an elaboration of these two points of view see Milosh Muntyan, “Community 
’ Journal of Educational Re- 


Sop Concepts in Relation to Societal Determinants,’ 
arch, 41:597-609, April, 1948. 
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The community is still a vast reservoir of learning experiences in the 
form of people to see and to hear, physical phenomena to observe and to 
study, and cultural patterns to analyze and to evaluate. So the emphasis 
in the remaining part of this chapter is on how the teacher can utilize the 
community rather than on how the community can utilize the schools, 
however desirable the latter purpose may be. 


3. STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 


The use of community resources involves careful attention and study. 
Inquiries as to rents, wages, sanitary conditions, political beliefs, and re- 
ligious attitudes can easily awaken suspicion and opposition. The teacher 
who studies the community with insight and understanding will soon 
sense the areas of potential danger, and will proceed with judicious cau- 
tion. The direct and blundering inquiry of an overly zealous student can 
easily alienate a patron and raise insurmountable obstacles. The teacher 
must be aware of these dangers and seek to study the community in an 
inoffensive manner. These dangers should not, however, be used as a 
justification for inaction and ignorance of local conditions. They merely 
indicate the necessity for tact, courtesy, and diplomacy. Instances of in- 
activity in studying the local community, however, are far more numerous 
than instances of tactlessness. Social studies teachers especially need to 
avoid such self-imposed limitations to their sphere of activity. 


Resources and Sources in the Community 


Since the proper utilization of community resources requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of their nature and extent, the teacher at every grade 
level will find it worth while to make a careful inventory of such re- 
sources. The teacher who is new to the community will find such a survey 
of very definite help in understanding the social, economic, and historical 
background of his pupils; and it is more than probable that a systematic 
survey will help even the native teacher to see hitherto undiscerned fea- 
tures of his community. The extent of the survey will necessarily depend 
upon such factors as (1) the grade level, (2) the size of the community, 
(3) the instructional purposes, (4) the extent and quality of the available 
records, and (5) the skill with which the teacher can carry on or direct 
the activity. ; 

While a teacher cannot justly expect to apply successfully any particu- 
lar formula for surveying a community, he can secure suggestions from 
it. The following outline should be of value because of its fullness and 
its suggested sources of information, It is presented with the belief that 1 
will be useful, even though parts of it overlap and the carrying OUt oi 
some parts proves to be impracticable in a particular community. 
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RESOURCES AND SOURCES OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


RESOURCES 


I. Geography 
Soil 
Configuration 
Drainage 
Erosion 
Need of reforestation 
Elevation 
Latitude, longitude 
Length of growing season 
Temperature, extremes, aver- 
age 
Natural resources 
‘Timber 
Minerals 
Water power 


Il. Population 


Ratio males to females 
Number by age groups 
Rate of increase 
Average family size 
Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Density of population 
Internal migration 
Percentage of voters 
Nationalities represented 
Percentage and numbers 
Attitude toward foreign groups 


Ill. History 


Origin of community homes 
Date of settlement 

Place of settlement 

Reason for settlement 

Identity of early settlers 
Recent immigrants 

Early leaders 

Reasons for community growth 
Outstanding events 
Outstanding industries 


SOURCES 


I. Geography 


Teachers 

Local experts 

County agents 

4-H club leaders 
Grange officers 
Agricultural surveys 
Geodetic survey maps 
Relief maps 

Weather reports 
Crop reports 


Il. Population 


Census reports 

Industrial reports 

Church records 

Court records 

Patriotic societies 

Telephone installations 

Water, gas, and electric instal- 
lations 

Election returns 

School records concerning par- 
ents 

Interviews 


Ill. History 


Local histories 
Historical societies 
Old residents 
Newspaper files 


Old maps 
Records of churches, clubs, 


and societies 
Town records 
Diaries 
School records 
Business records 
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RESOURCES AND SOURCES OF COMMUNITY STUDY (continued) 


RESOURCES SOURCES 
IV. Farms IV. Farms 

Number Census reports 
Average size Agricultural yearbooks 
Crops Local crop reporter 
Livestock County agent 
Poultry Outstanding farmers 
Fruit Assessors’ lists 
Farm mortgages Questionnaires 
Tenancy Visits 
Farm labor Interviews 
Kinds of machinery 
Roads 
Conveniences— 


electricity, gas, 
telephones, mail 


V. Industries V. Industries 
Number and types Interviews 
Location Business records 
Number of employees Observation 
Conditions of work Time and motion studies 
Wages 
Standard of living 
Unemployment 


Distribution of products 


VI. Commerce VI. Commerce 


Stores Interviews 
Chain and local Visits 

Mail order business Freight records 
Cooperatives Bank statements 
Peddlers 


Advertisements 


VII. Transportation VII. Transportation 


Railroads f Specimen counts of passengers 
Kinds of trains Observations 
Bus lines Interviews 


Truck lines 


Number of tickets sold 
Water transport 


Classified directory 


Airport ; Advertisements 
Automobiles Automobile license bureau 
Roads 


Railroad and bus folders 


Volume of traffic Maps 


Principal freight 
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RESOURCES 
VII. Communication 
Newspapers 
Telephones 
Telegraph 
Radios 
Mail 


IX. Occupations 
Professions 
Number in each 
Services 
Farmers 
Laborers 


X. Standard of Living 
Housing 
Types and conditions 
Slums 
Business buildings 
Bathrooms 
Electricity 
Refrigerators 
Telephones 
Radios 
Automobiles 


XI. Health 


Birth rate 

| Death rate 
Prevalent diseases 
Number of doctors 
Hospitals 

| Health regulations 
Water supply 
Garbage disposal 
Sewage disposal 
Accidents 
Malnutrition 


XI. Government Services 
Police 
Fire department 
Health department 
Public library 
Traffic control 


SOURCES 
VII. Communication 
Newspapers 
Interviews 
Visits 
Telephone book 


IX. Occupations 
Interviews 
Salaries 
Income taxes paid 
Payrolls 
Relief records 


X. Standard of Living 
Interviews 
Observation 
Tax rolls 
Building permits 
Housing projects 
Building activity 
Sales records 
Telephone book 


XI. Health 
Vital statistics reports 
Health records 
Hospital records 
School health records 
Accident records 
School lunches 


XII. Government Services 
State laws 
Local ordinances 
Safety patrols 
Council proceedings 
Election returns 
State guide books 
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RESOURCES AND SOURCES OF COMMUNITY STUDY (continued) 


RESOURCES 


XIII. Recreation 


Parks, playgrounds 
Hunting, fishing 
Sports 

Picture shows 
Recreational clubs 
Radio programs 
Television programs 


XIV. Education 


Schools 
Attendance 
Curriculum 
Costs 

Libraries 

Books available 
Adult education 
Lectures 
Lyceums 


XV. Churches 


Number 
Denominations 
Membership 
Attendance 
Activities 
Ministers 
Influence 


XVI. Social Ideas 


Traditions 

Rivalries 

Local leaders 

Political beliefs 

Attitude toward 
Sunday amusements 
Drinking 
Smoking 
Dancing 
Divorce 
Crime 


SOURCES 


XIII. Recreation 
Visits 
Participation 
License records 
Advertisements 
Radio and television announce- 
ments 


XIV. Education 
School records 
Certificates 
Library files 
Circulation records 
Nurses’ reports 


XV. Churches 


Membership lists 
Conference records 
Marriage records 
Sunday School lists 
Baptismal records 
Interviews 
Observation 


XVI. Social Ideas 


Old residents 
Newspapers 
Social workers 
Ministers 
Teachers 
Town officials 
Civic leaders 
Observation 
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Developing a Community Resources File 


Teachers in an entire school system may cooperate in developing a file 
of community resources. For example, the Manhasset, New York, teach- 
ers organized a committee that accumulated such a file by using the fol- 
lowing procedures: * 


1, Each lay person on the committee contacted various organizations in the 
community to find out what materials and resources might be available 
from within these groups. The lay people also obtained suggestions from 
these organizations concerning other sources. 


2. The lay people were asked to uncover through their own personal con- 
tacts any sources they knew might be available for the file. 


3. All the teachers in the Manhasset schools were asked to survey the cumula- 
tive records of each child and to list parents who might be classified in 
the index. 


All information gathered by the above procedures was evaluated, in- 
dexed, and filed on cards. The project not only encouraged more lay 
participation and interest in school affairs but also led to the considera- 
tion of other school problems for study and action by the joint efforts of 
teachers and lay people. 


4. STUDENT ACTIVITIES INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY 


Having surveyed the community in a more or less systematic fashion, 
the teacher is in a position to guide the students in the selection of those 
aspects that promise the most rewarding educational experiences. Among 
the possible activities in which the students can engage are the following: 
taking field trips, conducting a survey, conducting interviews, inviting 
guest speakers before the class, and rendering services to the community. 
Each of these is discussed below. 


Field Trips 


One way to utilize many community resources is the field trip. This 
plan can be used at any grade level, and yields valuable returns when 
the teacher takes the necessary precautions. A carefully planned field 
‘NP involves (1) adequate preparation of the class, (2) arrangements, 
when necessary, with those in charge of the place to be visited, (3) a 
planned procedure during the visit, and (4) checking and synthesizing the 
results into the larger pattern of instruction. 

he successful field trip must be planned. The teacher ora student who 
has already visited the place may give a general description, Pictures and 


i Edward G, Olsen (editor), The Modern Community School (Appleton-Century- 
Tofts, 1953), p. 104. 
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articles concerning the industry, place, or institution may be utilized. 
The object is to arouse interest and to prepare the students so that they will 
actually observe. Some teachers find it helpful to raise a series of ques- 
tions, requesting that each student be prepared to ask one pertinent ques- 
tion. Sometimes it is well to assign special aspects to designated groups of 
students. If each student feels the responsibility of learning at least one 
specific point, he will not regard the trip as a mere excursion. 

Before visiting a bank, store, factory, museum, or court, the teacher 
should make arrangements with those in charge. This precaution will 
avoid disappointment and will insure a welcome reception for the class. 
Previous arrangements also insure that the person in charge of the place 
will have some appreciation of the purpose of the teacher. 

No teacher should assume the responsibility of taking a class off the 
school grounds without securing the permission of the principal. He in 
turn will usually want to secure the consent of the parents. The problems 
of insurance and of the cost of transportation make such consent almost 
imperative. Sometimes the teacher can make arrangements with the par- 
ents to furnish transportation. Having taken these precautions, the teacher 
will also do well to describe the route and to emphasize the proper con- 
duct during field trips. These admonitions are necessary to insure safety 
as well as the greatest returns from the visit. If the class is large, it should 
be accompanied by at least two adults in addition to the teacher. 

The visit itself should be so limited in scope as to allow ample time for 

necessary questions, explanations, and observations. The teacher should 
assist the students in seeing the relationship of detail to detail and how to- 
gether they constitute a unit. Thoughtful questions and observations 
should be encouraged, and efforts made to insure that the students have a 
meaningful experience. 
i The results of the visit should be ascertained informally, and formally 
if a test or written report seems feasible. Letters of appreciation to those 
who welcomed them, reports to parents or to the principal, oral reports to 
the class or assembly, and additional projects of a related nature are some 
of the forms that may be utilized in checking and synthesizing the results 
of a field trip. If the visit is successful, it will enrich the recitation, illumi- 
nate the topic, and provide materials for projects. 


A field trip file. Many of the above items in regard to field trips ca" 
be conveniently summarized on a file card. These cards are cumulative. 
Part of the information on each is filled out prior to making the trip and 
a brief entry is also made upon the return from the trip. Following is an 
illustration of such a card; the information under items 1-8 is obtaine 
some time before the trip and items ọ and 10 are completed after the trip 
for the teacher’s future reference.* 


Fi Sy from Miller R. Collings, How to Utilize Community Resources, How To 
o It Series, Number 13, National Council for the Social Studies (Washington, 1955)" 
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l. Location —— Wayne County Building, Room 316, 
Cadillac Square and Randolph (26) 


. Telephone —— WO 3-3443 


. Contact —— Miss Clara Walter 
. When to call —- 9:30 A.M.—4:30 P.M. 
. Length of visit -— one-half day, or longer 


. Number of students -- one class 
. Materials available -—- none 
Services available: 

a. Will grant interviews 

b. Will arrange to have groups visit appropriate court 


c. If possible, will arrange to have one of the judges 
address the group 
d. Will arrange for interested individuals or groups 
to visit various offices in building 
9. Trip outline for (date) -— (A brief description of 
what was seen and done; trip highlights.) 


. Comments -—— (Teacher's impressions and reactions.) 


Places to Visit. Within the limits of the resources available, each teacher 
must decide what trips are practicable and worth while. The following 
list of field trips was compiled from those reported by teachers. While it 
is by no means inclusive, it may prove to be suggestive. 


brickyard 

packing plant 

rubber factory 

candy factory 

nuclear energy plant 

hydroelectric plant 

canning factory 

cotton gin 

mill 

tapestry Weaving shop 

Ice cream factory 

Newspaper plant 
akery 

Photographer's studio 

Stee] plant 


POSSIBLE FIELD TRIPS 


quarry 
bank 

store 

hotel 

summer resort 
telephone exchange 
television studio 
theater 

ZOO 

planetarium 
museum 

art gallery 

library 

shopping center 
historical society 


interesting natural 
scenes 

various types of houses 

church 

railway station 

freight yard 

wharf 

airport 

city hall 

courthouse 

voting polls 

political meeting 

police station 

court 

assessor's office 
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road under construction dairy city water plant 
building under chicken hatchery park 

construction farm cemetery 
coffee company apiary monument 
automobile assembly greenhouse historical sites 

plant flower garden post office 
warehouse terminal vegetable garden fire department 
oil well fair business college 
iron mine livestock farm high school 
coal mine grain elevator university 


Extended trips. The term “school journeys” is here used to indicate 
those longer excursions that require the absence of the students from the 
local community for at least a day or two. Such journeys are sometimes 
beyond the auspices of the school, but they usually have their beginning 
in the classroom of some alert teacher. The plan frequently used is fora 
group of students under the direction of the teacher to visit a neighboring 
city, a historical scene, a well-known institution, or a different region of 
the country during the week end or holiday period. Some teachers pro- 
vide for interviews with prominent people as well as visits to interesting 
places. 


Student exchanges. Another variation of the field trip is the plan 
whereby students from one city or town exchange places with a similar 
number of students from another community. These students attend the 
same classes and engage in approximately the same educational activities 
as do their counterparts—only each is doing it in a new setting. Prior to 
the exchange, the students involved spend several days learning about the 
new community and school to be visited. Particular consideration is given 
to a study of the kind of local government in the community to be vis- 
ited, its industries, tax rate, labor force, cultural features, geography, and 
population. In many of the New England schools which participate in 
such student exchanges the day is culminated for the students by attend- 
ing the annual town meeting.” i 


Conducting a Survey 


Surveys may be conveniently grouped into two major categories: 
(1) those dealing with factual or reasonably objective data and (2) those 
dealing with opinions. Both can be refreshing and stimulating kinds of 
activity for secondary school students. Surveys that are properly carried 
out will require precision on the part of the students, will provide training 
in the scientific method of investigation, and will increase the students’ 
understanding of the democratic process. 


ë Thomas J. Curtin, Making Better Citizens in Massachusetts, Annual Report of Di- 


soe of American Citizenship, Massachusetts Department of Education (Boston, 
950). 
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A fact-gathering survey probably can be carried out with greater ac- 
curacy and reliability than is obtainable with an opinion survey. One need 
only recall the wrong predictions of the professional pollsters in regard 
to the 1948 presidential election. So the class that is using the survey 
activity for the first time may well begin at a rather pedestrian pace and 
deal with the accurate accumulation of factual data on a topic of sig- 
nificant concern to the community, to the school, to the neighborhood, 
or to the class itself. Among some possible areas that the class may survey 
are the following: 


Traffic flow on roads adjacent to the school 

Television viewing practices of the students 

Employment opportunities in the community 

Types of jobs held by students during school year and vacations 
Amount of allowances given to students by their parents 
Spending habits of the students 

Saving habits of the students 

Factors affecting industrial plant location in the community 
A “cost of eating” index based on school lunch prices 
Community recreational facilities 

Suitable field trips 


Polling procedures.® The procedure for conducting an opinion survey 
will probably be more demanding on the students than a fact-gathering 
survey, For that reason the major considerations involved in polling public 
opinion will be listed and briefly discussed with the understanding that 
most of the basic steps also apply to fact-gathering. 


1. The class must decide on the method by which opinion is to be 
obtained, Among the most frequently used are questionnaires, inter- 
views, telephone calls, and ballots in the local or school newspaper. 
oh The class must decide on the approximate number of people to be 
included in the sample and how the sample is to be obtained. For example, 
if the survey is to be community-wide, the class may set up a scheme 
whereby each nth person listed in the city directory or the resident in 
cach nth house may be contacted. 

3. The class must check to see whether the sample truly represents the 
area or group to be surveyed. This is best accomplished by obtaining 
from each respondent certain classification data such as age, sex, occupa- 
tion, schooling, length of residence, ete. 

4 The class must construct the questionnaire, ballot, or interview 
guide. In this step care and accuracy in wording are especially important. 
Questions must be phrased in such a way that there is no doubt about 
their Meaning. They must not be leading, loaded, nor couched in col- 
t Richard W, Burckhardt and Michael O. Sawyer, How to Take a Survey of Public 


pinion, How To Do It Series, Number 7, National Council for the Social Studies 
ashington, 1950). 
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ored words. As an illustration note the wording of the two questions be- 
low. The first violates nearly all the requirements of a good survey ques- 
tion; the second is brief, direct, and clear. 

a. “Do you believe that the United States has the moral obligation of 
admitting to this country as immigrants a decent number of Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish persons who are now individuals with- 
out a country and existing at near-animal levels in the DP camps on 
the Continent?” 7 

b. “Should the United States Congress amend the immigration laws so 
as to permit the entry of twice as many European displaced persons 
as now are eligible for admission?” 


5. The class must gather the opinions, The students’ manner should be 
pleasant but in no way indicate bias in regard to the question being asked, 
The teacher could well arrange for some trial runs in class so as to en- 
courage a permissive atmosphere in the interviewing situation. 


6. The class must interpret the results. The organization of the find- 
ings should stem from the organization in the questionnaire, ballot, or 
interview schedule. The students especially need to observe two cautions 
at this point: First, the results indicate verbal responses of the sample at a 
particular time; people can and do change their minds. Second, there 
should be no inferences drawn to the effect that what represents the ma- 
jority point of view is necessarily right, morally or politically. 


Opinion survey topics. One of the reasons why a class makes an opinion 
survey is because the topic is one of current interest. At any one time it 
is impossible to determine with certainty the kinds of questions that will 
be timely several years hence. But the teacher can profitably review the 
kinds of topics in the past that have been successfully used as bases for 
opinion surveys. Some of these are listed below. It should be noted that 
the range of suitable topics for an opinion survey is considerably wider 
than the range for a factual survey. Local people do have opinions on 
topics of world-wide interest, but it would be impracticable for students 
to gather firsthand data from world-wide sources. 


TOPICS FOR AN OPINION STUDY 


I. International affairs 
Probability of war in the near future 
Effectiveness of United States foreign policy 
Increasing the powers of the United Nations 
Aid to underdeveloped nations 


T Quoted in Burckhardt and Sawyer, op. cit, p. 3. 
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Il. National affairs 
Outcome of presidential election 
Important bills being debated in Congress 
Means for stabilizing employment 


Ill. State and local affairs 
Outcome of elections 
Best means for supporting public education 
Desirability of change in the structure of local government 
Care of the mentally retarded 
Future school building plans 


IV. Socio-personal affairs 
Dating patterns—number allowable per week, deadline for returning 
home, minimum age, etc. 
Occupational preferences 
College preferences 
Likes and dislikes about school 
Recreational preferences 
Current fads 
Ethical beliefs 


Conducting Interviews 


A successful interview conducted by students should not only con- 
tribute valuable information and impressions but should also add to the 
students’ self-assurance and maturity. If the interview is conducted in 
the office of a businessman or professional person, the students will be 
able to get an impression of the general atmosphere of the place of work, 
the relationships among other employees in the office, the feelings of 
stress or lack thereof, and the general attitude of the people they meet. 
All of these contribute to the students’ learning as well as to the interview 
Itself, 

Much of the success of any interview depends upon the thoroughness 
of the Preparation for it. Perhaps the basic prerequisite for a successful 
interview is that the students have an adequate grasp of the topic to be 
“scussed. The teacher can assist on this matter by suggesting or making 
available several appropriate preliminary readings. Other preparations 
should include contacting by letter or phone the person to be interviewed 
to specify the date, time, and place of the interview; submitting in writing 
a draft of questions to be asked; and making the necessary transportation 
arrangements so as to arrive on time, The teacher may even want some 
Students to put on a trial demonstration before the class of a hypothetical 
Meerview situation. 

In Conducting the interview the students may well keep in mind the 
Ollowing suggestions: 


Have one person act as chairman or as the unofficial spokesman of the group. 
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The chairman should introduce the other students (girls first, then the boys) 
to the interviewee. 

Let the interview begin casually so as to put both the interviewee and stu- 
dents at ease. 

Take notes sparingly and as inconspicuously as possible; primary attention 
should be given to the interview and not to the notebook. 

The chairman should have an extra copy of any questions that may have 
been sent in advance. 

All students should be prepared to ask additional questions and to pursue 
points of view brought up in the interview. 

Tact, courtesy, and respect should characterize the students’ attitude even 
though the interviewee may show irritability on some matters. 

Students may ask if there is any reading material dealing with the topic of 
the interview that is available to them. 

The interview should not be overextended; the chairman should thank the 
interviewee for his time and assistance. 


The report of the interview to the class should be made by the inter- 
viewing committee in such a way that only the significant matters are 
reported. The committee may well illustrate its report by the use of 
graphs, tables, charts, or photographs. The relationship of this information 
to the unit being studied should be pointed out. The teacher may well 
realize, however, that the greatest advantage by far of the interviews ac- 
crues to those students actually participating in rather than to those hear- 
ing about it on a secondhand basis. One excellent way to bring the first- 
hand realism of the interview into the class is by having it recorded on 
tape at the time it was conducted and then having it played back to the 
entire class. ¥ j 


Guest Speakers 


One way of bringing community resources into the school is by in- 
viting guest speakers or lecturers to the class. Many of the suggestions 
in regard to interviewing apply also to preparations to be made for the 
speakers. The invitation should be extended well in advance so that the 
speaker may have adequate time to prepare his remarks and answeps t 
any questions that may be submitted. It is well of course to invite people 
of prominence and authority, people whose opinions are of some impor 
tance. Frequently, however, these persons from the higher levels of bust- 
ness or the professions are unavailable. So the class should consider the 
unique contributions a person can make rather than only the rank or 
prestige he carries. Persons in subordinate positions often do a better job 
of informal speaking than do top level personnel. Regardless of who i 
invited and how his performance is received, a letter of appreciation 
should be sent a guest speaker following his appearance. 
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Student Services to the Community 


School and community relations are a two-way road. This section of 
the chapter is primarily concerned with the utilization of community re- 
sources by teachers and students, but in doing so they may also render 
a service to the community. For example, the members of one social 
studies class prepared a handbook of information on the town in which 
they lived. Included in the handbook were such topics as a brief history 
of the town, how the town is governed, how its people make a living, 
problems to be faced, and planning for the future. This booklet was made 
available at a nominal cost to local civic organizations. Besides providing 
a handy compilation of data the project developed a greater appreciation 
of their community on the part of the students. 

Writing a history of the local community is another project that can 
be both a service to the locality and a significant learning experience for 
the students. In the history of every city or town there are many ex- 
amples of man’s progress and the growth of civilization through the ages. 
High school students in Salem, Massachusetts, prepared such a local his- 
tory illustrated with drawings by members of the art classes. It was at- 
tractively duplicated and distributed in quantities through the central 
office of the school system. 

Among other services that social studies classes can render the com- 
munity are the following: Prepare a handbook of registration instructions 
for the new residents; canvass the school community prior to the regis- 
tration deadline to remind persons to register for voting; provide ob- 
jective, nonpartisan information to the voters on election issues and can- 
didates; make available to newspapers, radios, and television stations the 
results of a fact-finding or opinion survey. 


The Metropolitan Area as a Special Community 


Strictly speaking, the metropolitan area is just one of numerous com- 
munities that may be identified. Definitions of what constitutes a metro- 
politan area vary ‘but, in general, it consists of a reasonably integrated eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural area within which are one or more large cities 
and their contiguous suburbs. There are reasons for singling it out for 
special consideration. In the first place it is an area of tremendously in- 
creasing significance in American society. More than 5o per cent of all 
People in the United States now live within metropolitan areas. The 
Major problems found by communities within these areas are inextricably 
related to the area as a whole. Secondly, the treatment of such areas in 
MOst social studies programs is woefully inadequate. A major reason for 
‘als can p eadily be seen; we have tended to organize our courses around 
ach long-standing political subdivisions as the nation, the state, and the 
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city or town. But this cannot justify a continuing neglect of the metro- 
politan area. By putting more emphasis on the study of the problems of 
this area and by having the students engage in activities relating to it, the 
teacher can introduce a large measure of future-oriented thinking in the 
minds of the students. The same can be said about a study of the urban 
region, which may be defined as a cluster of contiguous metropolitan 
areas, For example, the Eastern seaboard from north of Boston to Alex- 
andria, Virginia, is now considered to be one vast urban region.® 

Problems besetting any one metropolitan area are unique in their mani- 
festations there. But many problems can be identified that apply in some 
degree to nearly all such areas. They constitute appropriate topics for 
study and, if necessary, action in a social studies program. Among these 
are the following: 


Road building and traffic congestion 

Transportation facilities, especially to and from the suburbs 
Equalization of tax burdens 

Adequacy of water supply 

Disposal of sewage 

Cooperation in police and fire protection 

Preservation and improvement of recreational facilities 


5. OUTCOMES OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


The study of community resources may be said to proceed on at least 
three levels. On the first, the students merely observe activities and phe- 
nomena and seek to learn about the community. On the second level they 
may participate in community affairs. This participation may take the 
form of compliance with ordinances, urging compliance upon others, 
attending public political meetings, and keeping up with local affairs. On 
the second level the major purpose is still the training of the student. On 
the third level, however, the student may be said to contribute to com- 
munity welfare. As a student he has learned enough to become, at least 
to some extent, a citizen in his own right. While these levels are not sus- 
ceptible of marked differentiation, they do indicate a desirable direction 
in the development of proper civic attitudes, A 

The proper study of the local community will generate some pride in 
its past achievements and a reasonable degree of faith in its future poss 
bilities. An educational program that is properly attuned to its environ- 
ment will not lead to dissatisfaction and indifference toward local affairs. 
Education should train for the present environment as well as for a better 
future environment. The success of the study of the community can 
therefore be measured to some extent by the attitudes that the students de- 


velop toward it. The teacher must be conscious of the fact that he 38 
sect a unit on metropolitan areas, see Robert H. Plummer and Clyde Blocken a 
nit on Metropolitan Problems,” Social Education, 27 : 257-258, May, 1963- 
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teaching, not just in a city, but in a particular city, and he must see that 
the students likewise acquire an interest in the local community and have 
a laudable desire to contribute to its welfare. While no one desires to in- 
culcate a blatant provincialism, everyone recognizes the emotional values 
that spring from local pride and a feeling of attachment to the com- 
munity. 
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19 FUNCTION OF METHOD 


1. MEANING OF METHOD 


In education the word method is used to indicate a series of teacher- 
directed activities that result in learning by the pupils. Method may be 
regarded as a process or procedure whose successful completion results 
in learning, or as the means through which teaching becomes effective. 
This chapter is devoted to an examination of this means and to a series of 
descriptions of its more frequent manifestations. 

Since method is a process, it is composed of several steps. Many of the 
steps or elements used in a particular method are also used in other 
methods. The combination of these elements into an effective process is 
the Tesponsibility of the teacher. He alone can synthesize the disjointed 
elements into a functioning whole. Method is therefore one of the most 
fundamental aspects of education, and the central problem of teaching. 

_ Successful teaching involves the use of sound methods. Some outstand- 
ng football players have failed miserably as coaches. Many persons who 
àre excellent readers have only the vaguest notions of how to teach a child 
to read, Many profound students of society cannot analyze or even de- 
scribe the processes by which they acquired their understanding of so- 
ciety, Some excellent scholars are only mediocre teachers. : 

he coach who succeeds learns that his task involves an inclusive grasp 
of the Same, the ability to pass his knowledge on to others, and the art of 
handling players. The method of teaching reading is a very different art 
rom the mere possession of the skill. It seems, then, that the good teacher 
Must have a method, and the best teacher is bound to be aware of his 
jthod. He must know not only the materials but also the problems of the 
“arner. He must facilitate the learning process. 
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Teaching and Learning 


It is rather bromidic to say that teaching and learning are comple- 
mentary, that they are two aspects of the same reality. In emphasizing 
the point, one writer * has reduced it to the proportion—teaching : learn- 
ing : : selling : buying. The analogy is not completely fitting. One can 
learn without being taught, whereas one cannot buy unless another sells. 
In addition there is no word or concept which embraces the two acts of 
teaching and learning, whereas the word trade, exchange, or commerce 
clearly indicates both selling and buying. If teaching and learning are two 
aspects of the same reality, it should be an identifiable reality. There is no 
such concept in the literature of education. 

The person who insists that learning is an inevitable part of teaching 
is making a practical point. He is emphasizing the idea of teaching, making 
it mean “successful teaching,” “complete teaching,” or some phrase that 
indicates fruition. Thus the inclusion of learning under teaching is the 
result of a wish, a hope, an ideal. Practically, there is, of course, no point 
to teaching that does not eventuate in learning, but logically, one must 
admit that the teacher can go through all the steps of teaching and yet 
fail to effect the desired learning on the part of the pupils. From a logical 
standpoint, the teacher is teaching even though the thoughts of every 
student have joined the circus parade. The actor is acting even though 
the attention of the entire audience has been distracted by the cry of 
“Fire!” The wife is “telling” the husband even though the husband does 
not choose to hear. The word “teaching” cannot be made to mean in- 
evitable learning. At best it is only part of the process that leads to learn- 
ing, and one must grant that the process is not always completed success- 
fully. ý 

Some definitions of teaching have equated it with the mastery of habits, 
skills, and knowledge by the pupil. The stress on “mastery” is a confusion 
of act and wish, of first step and final goal. The situation is not improved 
by substituting “mastery” for “learning.” All that is accomplished by the 
change is merely to set a higher standard for the pupil. In no way docs 
the definition alter the meaning of teaching. 

From the logical standpoint, then, teaching must be regarded as an act 
or process which may be successful or unsuccessful, partially successful of 
fully successful. The degree of success is measured, of course, by the 
quality and amount of learning. Teaching, as a part of the formal edu- 
cational process, constitutes the first step. Learning is the second step and 
is truly complementary. j i 

When teaching is distinguished as a discernible and separate step, it k 
possible to talk clearly about methods, for a method is a way of teaching. 


1 William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method (Macmillan, 1925); P- 268. 
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The unity of teaching, of method, and of learning in practice should not 
obscure their respective spheres when they are examined analytically, 


Confusion over Method 


Those who are fond of belittling method, and their name is legion, 
insist that it has no existence apart from subject matter. Such critics sel- 
dom add that it also has no existence apart from teacher and pupil. What 
they mean, of course, is that method cannot function unless it functions 
through something, but neither can it function unless it functions through 
someone and for someone. It seems rather arbitrary to select for emphasis 
only one of the three necessary factors, All such statements concerning 
method are rather pointless, and are apparently the result of the failure 
to distinguish between a literal and an ideational reality. 

Ideas and schemes about method are, of course, as real as ideas about 
the Constitution, Gettysburg, or Napoleon. One might as well say that 
thinking is inevitably tied up with brain cells, and that categories and 
principles apart from brain fibers have no existence, as to say that method 
has no existence apart from subject matter. In literal functioning, method 
must go hand in hand with, or be conveyed through, material. There is 
no method of teaching history without history, but method has an entity 
apart from history. Method can be described, analyzed, and improved. 
The student who uses a handsaw awkwardly can be shown a better 
method. The method of handling handsaws has, of course, no function- 
ing existence when dissociated from the student and the handsaw, but it 
has a reality. Method is an entity, and emphasis upon its inevitable associa- 
tion with content is generally and unfortunately designed, not to clarify, 
but to belittle and minimize its sphere. 

The word method, even in the teaching of the social studies, has no 
discernible limits to its meaning. A specific instance will illustrate this fact. 
Without previous assignment, a group of sixty students (seniors and 
graduates) was asked to list the methods which they knew. The number 
of methods varied from student to student. Those which were listed by 
ten or more students were: contract, individual instruction, lecture, labo- 
ratory, problem, project, question and answer, socialized recitation, super- 
vised study, textbook, topical, and unit. Other so-called methods, to the 
number of 111, were listed by one or more students. Curricular materials, 
Organization schemes, equipment, activities, and devices were repeatedly 
identified with method. The methods listed included such specialized and 
Unusual ones as the “mock trial method.” This inquiry does not necessarily 
demonstrate confusion on the part of students; it demonstrates the loose 
Use of the word method. 

Some teachers, conscious of the enormous importance of method, have 
“‘parated it from the material to be learned, and have given it undue em- 
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phasis. The Frenchman, Jean Jacotot (1770-1840), seeing that the pupil's 
learning did not depend upon the teacher's store of knowledge but upon 
the pupil’s own activity, concluded that the teacher can teach what he 
himself does not know. In fact Jacotot claimed to have taught music and 
art, neither of which he knew or understood. He declared that the teacher 
could stimulate ana encourage the pupil to achieve that which the teacher 
himself had never achieved. Thus Jacotot assigned an all-important place 
to method. 

If teaching is the art of causing another to learn, it is conceivable that 
the teacher may teach when his margin of information or skill over that 
of the student is very narrow. A seven-year-old can teach a five-year-old 
many games and activities. Whatever be the degree of truth in Jacotot's 
contention as applied to simple, objective learning, it seems to be largely 
inapplicable to the social studies, in which understanding of relationships 
is the essential objective. 

Opposed to this view of method as of paramount importance is the 
contention that it receives too much attention. “So much stress is now 
placed on method and the theory of teaching that there is great danger of 
forgetting the supreme importance of scholarship and culture.” This is 
not the pronouncement of a contemporary professor, but the warning 
of David Perkins Page, written in 1846.* In similar vein the Commission 
on the Social Studies in 1934 declared that “Faith in method, divorced 
from knowledge, thought, and purpose, has long been the besetting sin of 
pedagogy in the United States.” * Such statements as this go far to explain 
why social scientists are no longer permitted to make the social studies 
curriculum, 


2. ELEMENTS OF METHOD 


It appears that the attempt to classify methods can reach no logically 
satisfying result. The analysis is profitable, however, for it clearly dem- 
onstrates the futility of devoting oneself wholly to one method. It ap- 
pears desirable, not only to use different methods, but to take care to see 
that those grounded on the various bases are employed. And the analysis 
also furnishes an inclusive viewpoint that will prevent one from assigning 
undue merits or inclusive qualities to any one method. 

Incidentally, this analysis shows why it is so difficult to determine the 
respective merits of two methods, for if every method partakes of varying 
elements and is not susceptible of delimitation, it can scarcely be quantita- 
tively evaluated in terms of another method which is equally indetermr 
nate. It might be possible to isolate one element of a method, for example 
the use of maps, and reach, by means of controlled experimentation, a 
sound conclusion as to the value of the segregated element, or even the 


2? Theory and Practice of Teaching, p. 23. 
8 Conclusions and Recommendations, p- 69. 
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respective values of two elements, but until method is sharply delimited, 
there is little value in talking about the respective merits of methods. Ex- 
periments to determine the relative merits of two methods may have 
value for the teacher who performs them; they may show him the proce- 
dures in which he is skillful or unskillful, but his conclusions frequently 
have little validity for others. 

Teaching assumes the existence of certain materials, ideas, skills, or at- 
titudes which the student is to acquire. It is also assumed that the teacher 
is aware of the desirability of having the student assimilate the knowledge 
imparted to him. Given the desire to effect learning on the part of the 
pupil, how can the teacher reach such a result? The procedure seems to 
be limited to the possible means of communication. The student may 
observe and learn some things without the teacher’s willing it. In such 
instances the teacher is not teaching even though the student is learning. 
A teacher does not teach by his mere presence alone but by the rapport 
and interaction he maintains with his class. The word teaching is here 
used to indicate intentional, deliberate, and purposive guidance in the 
learning process. Assuming, then, that the teacher wants to effect a change 
in the student, what are the basic possibilities of communicating? At least 
seven can be listed: (1) Talking, (2) Picturing, (3) Demonstrating, 
(4) Gesturing, (5) Writing, (6) Reading, and (7) Guiding. 

These media rarely exist in isolation from each other in the actual 
Process of teaching, For this reason, no single medium can be considered 
adequate in and by itself to describe the experiences in a classroom. For 
example, the textbook method will involve talking (assignment), ques- 
tioning, reading, and guidance in classroom recitation. In addition to com- 
bining various media of communication, the teacher modifies his methods 
of instruction by such intangibles as abrupt changes in his mood, expres- 
ston, and by subtle changes in voice inflection. 

If the analysis given above is sound, no new basic methods can be dis- 
covered or devised. All have been discovered and utilized for centuries. 
New combinations of basic methods in ever-changing proportions are, 
however, possible. In fact, there are no mathematical limits to the making 
of new methods. Every teacher has his own methods, and they are com- 
Pounded from day to day of varying proportions of the basic methods. 
A well-formulated method becomes popular, and teachers try to adapt it 
to their own needs. Almost inevitably it undergoes alterations and be- 
comes a whole series of methods. These popular methods are simply new 
compounds of basic methods. 


Categories of Method 


The complex and inclusive nature of method defies epigrammatic con- 
ime It is composed of diverse elements and is scarcely susceptible 
0 logical analysis. It is interwoven with objectives, with student maturity, 
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with material aids, with the competence of the teacher, with the social 
setting, and with the selection, organization, and grading of materials. In 
fact, it is conditioned by every factor in the educative process. 

Most discussions of methods are descriptive rather than analytical. In 
fact, few writers have made any pretense of analyzing or classifying them. 
It is not surprising, then, that such attempts as have been made are un- 
satisfactory. Lists of methods usually contain those w hich overlap and 
those which are as disparate as “hour” and “square mile.” The following 
attempt probably is unsatisfactory and incomplete also, but it has the 
merit of containing relatively stable bases by which to classify the methods. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS 


1. Methods based upon equipment 5. Methods based upon pupil pur- 
a, textbook method pose 
b. library method a. problem 
c. laboratory method b. project 
d. construction projects c. socialized 
2. Methods based upon the approach 6. Methods based upon teacher- 
to social realities pupil relationship 
a. verbal-bookish a. the assigned lesson 
b. graphic representations b. supervised study 
CR SC c. the assumed contract 
d. excursions r d. the freely chosen project 
ii ue os purpose oF 7. Methods based upon pupil-pupil 
f. participation for social help- relationship en 
fulness a. individual activity 


b. committee activity 
c. class activity 
d. cooperative activity 


3. Methods based upon organization 
of material 


a. genetic 
b. chronological 8. Methods based upon the degree 
c. psychological of pupil participation 
d. logical a. dogmatic i 
e. topical b. occasional participation by 
f. subjects pupils : 
g. correlation c. systematic participation 
h. integration d. socialized recitation 
i. fusion e. pupil-planned activity 
j; units (problems, projects, et: 
k, problems 9. Methods based upon the degre? 
l. contracts of independence of thought 
4. Methods based upon teacher pur- a. authoritarian 

pose } b. tentative conclusions 
a. hortative c. heuristic—apparent freedom 
b. explanatory but predetermined cone y 
c. appreciation sions 
d. reasoning d. freedom of procedure but 
e. diagnostic predetermined conclusions 


f. developmental e. experimental 
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10. Methods based upon manner of 12. Methods based upon theories of 
checking learning 
a. oral recitation a. drill 
b. written reports b. problem solving 
c. written tests c. activity 
11. Methods based upon physical 13. Methods based upon goals of 
senses education 
a. visual a. democratic 
b. auditory b. authoritarian 
c. motor c. laissez-faire 


d. cooperative group work 
e. creative self-realization 


The above classification of methods may have logical and suggestive 
values. It certainly has the practical value of demonstrating the complex, 
overlapping, and intricate nature of the methods that are in daily use, Con- 
sider, for example, the question-and-answer procedure. It can be carried 
on in connection with the textbook method cited under 1, with the ver- 
bal-bookish method under 2, with the genetic method under 3, and so on 
through the whole list. Nearly all methods partake of some of the cle- 
ments of one or more of the categories. 


Characteristics of Good Methods 


A successful method, one which is calculated to achieve specified ob- 
jectives, must possess certain characteristics. First of all, it should be ac- 
Curate and sincere. It must rest upon a scrupulous regard for scientific ac- 
curacy, This involves honesty on the part of students, teachers, and 
authors. Moralizing inserts and propagandizing interpretations vitiate a 
method by arousing the distrust of students. 

A good method must be artistic. The teacher should have a sure sense 
of the relevant and the irrelevant. As artist, the teacher must be aware 
of proportion and perspective. Bald facts are not synonymous with truth. 
The teacher, through his method, must seek to interpret and synthesize. 

A good method must be personal. It must be one which the teacher has 
evolved, and not the empty formalism of an imported routine. It must 
be Personal for both the teacher and the students. The teacher’s contribu- 
tions should rest upon that actuality which is possible only through ex- 
perience, The good method must also relate itself to the experience of the 
Students, The successful method is not apparent; it is not easily described, 
It envelops teacher and students. It is a process and not an act. 


3. RELATIONSHIP OF METHOD TO THEORY 


Method is related to two theoretical areas—the nature of learning and 
educational Philosophy. The conception that a teacher has of the learn- 
Mg process will very likely influence the way he teaches. For example, 
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the teacher who is convinced that learning takes place only through the 
classical stimulus-response process will be more receptive to drill exer- 
cises than would be a gestaltist who is more concerned about teaching 
his students to gain a meaningful insight into total patterns. Similarly a 
teacher who is philosophically committed to an authoritarian system of 
beliefs will very likely pursue methods that are different from those used 
by a teacher committed to a democratic philosophy—and all the basic at- 
tributes of belief associated with democracy. 

It is granted that some relationship between method and theory does 
exist. But it is not a one-to-one relationship, It is neither automatic, in- 
flexible, nor infallible. A gestaltist may not use drill, but a teacher who 
does use drill is not necessarily a complete behaviorist. A democratic 
teacher may not have the students compete with one another, but a teacher 
who does permit competition is not necessarily an authoritarian. 

Many competent, intelligent, and intellectually honest men differ pro- 
foundly on learning theories. Full faith and credit should be accorded 
these differing positions. Nearly all of our present meager scientific knowl- 
edge about learning has been gathered within a period of about fifty years. 
It is reasonable to assume that more remains to be learned than already 
has been discovered. Our present-day knowledge about learning may ina 
few centuries be considered as naive and infantile as was the caveman’s 
conception of the earth. It would be ironic indeed if we were to stand- 
ardize our current ignorance and gear our methods of teaching exclusively 
to any one current theory of learning. 

All teaching is predicated on some kind of relationship between theory 
and practice. This relationship may be implied or expressed. An example 
of an underlying method of social studies instruction which relates theo- 
retical commitments to classroom practice is the decision making process. 
The teacher who consciously cultivates within his students the ability to 
reach decisions on socially significant issues cannot avoid consideration 0 
the relationship between learning theory, social philosophy, and educa- 
tional method. Consider Figure 19.1 which is a schematic diagram of the 
decision making process. 

In studying different issues in the classroom the teacher and the students 
can engage in decision making at various levels of intellectual sophistica- 
tion, At a rather simple level the students may concern themselves with 
the internal organization of their class in reporting their findings in com 
nection with their unit of work. The situation requiring a decision may 
be stated as, What is the most effective way for presenting orally our 
various committee findings? A more substantive and complex issue may 
be stated as, What is the most effective and equitable way of dealing with 
discrimination against minority groups? ` 

Note that in either situation described above there will be two or mor 
alternative courses of action that may be pursued. Each of these courses 
will produce certain consequences which need to be considered before the 
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final decision is reached. And regardless of the alternative pursued, the 
decision makers must consider the social commitments and basic value 
orientations which condition their action. For example, in the matter of 
racial discrimination the students will of necessity have to examine their 
commitments to such concepts as freedom, equality, and fraternity. Once 
a decision is reached the students must examine it reflectively in terms 
of the consequences of acting in accordance with the decision. A work- 
able decision is accepted, at least tentatively; a decision with undesirable 
consequences is re-examined and resolved. 

Decision making is only one of several methods that a teacher may em- 
ploy. Whether a teacher uses this or other methods is dependent in part 
on the educational philosophy to which the teacher is committed. A 
teacher may subscribe to one of several educational philosophies—These 
may range from a radical position whereby the school is looked upon 
as an agent for reconstructing society along the lines of predetermined 
blueprints to the more reactionary position calling for a return to some 
presumably higher standard of the past from which the schools have now 
retrogressed. Diversity in educational thought is just one manifestation 
of the general cultural diversity that has been regarded as an essential 
and highly desirable characteristic of American society. Insistence on 
conformity in educational philosophy is made with the same inherent 
dangers and risks as insistence on political conformity. 


Possible 

Consequences 1 
Alternative I 
Possible 


Situation Consequences 2 Commitments ) Decision (and 


requiring and subsequent 


a decision Responsibilities | reflection) 


Possible 
Consequences 3 
Alternative II 


Possible 
| Consequences 4 


Ficure 19.1 The decision making process * 
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20 CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS METHODS 


This chapter deals in greater detail with some of the methods that are 
especially relevant to social studies teaching. The four types of methods 
that are described are those relating to (1) discussion, (2) the textbook, 
(3) the informal lecture, (4) the use of sources, and (5) methods stressing 
the process and structure of the social sciences, It should be kept in mind 
that no list of various methods contains mutually exclusive categories. 
For example, the discussion method could very well involve the appraisal 
of primary sources. In addition, any one of the four methods could be 
subsumed under a more inclusive category such as the unit method or 
problem solving method. 


1. DISCUSSION METHODS 


The desirability of securing the free and natural participation of stu- 
dents in classroom work has long been recognized. Progress in this direc- 
tion has been so marked that the older formal attempts to secure infor- 
mality now look somewhat antiquated. The ideals postulated by such 
phrases as the “socialized recitation” and “activity method” have been 
achieved to a considerable degree. Democratic philosophy and a better 
understanding of how people learn have operated to bridge the gulf be- 
tween teacher and students. Knowing that students learn by talking, the 
teacher no longer feels that discussion procedures are a waste of time. 
k A planned and prepared discussion involves study and preparation; it 
involves selecting and organizing materials; it involves the very useful so- 
cial art of exchanging ideas with others; it involves the learning of proce- 
dures; and it often results in pooling opinions and joint action. Discussions 
may be informal, or they mav assume some such form as a debate, a sym- 
Posium, a panel, or a round table. Classes should experiment with various 
types of discussion procedures. 


Achieving the Values of Discussion 


In order to secure the values of a good discussion the teacher and stu- 
“nt representatives should do considerable planning. The whole process 
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may 
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be divided into three steps, (1) preparation, (2) discussion, and 


(3) evaluation. 


Preparing for a discussion. Involved in the preparation for a discussion 
are the same kinds of reading and study skills that are necessary for a 
written report, oral recitation period, or an examination. Many of these 
basic skills are discussed in Chapter Eleven, In terms of preparing specifi- 


cally 


for a group discussion the following suggestions involving these skills 
5 P 5 55 5 


should be helpful: 


w 


as 


ae 


> 


a 


10, 


II 


12. 


13 


14 


ne) 


Have already in mind the topic, problem, or issue of the proposed dis- 
cussion and search for pertinent information. 

Find and utilize the best sources, such as encyclopedias, yearbooks, and 
specialized studies. 

Utilize pamphlets and magazines. Remember that they are often the only 
source for the systematic treatment of current issues. 

Read the newspapers. They report the latest developments in the un- 
foldment of a process. 

Studying involves several processes. Scan parts of the materia 
pertinent passages; read other parts with detailed care. 
Read purposively. Ignore the irrelevant and concentrate upon the parts 
that deal with the chosen topic. 

Read critically. Weigh statements. Note contradictions and inconsist- 
encies. Pursue the differences to valid conclusions. 

Read objectively. Discard preconceptions and prejudices and give the 
author a patient and impartial hearing. 


s and locate 


. Read discriminatingly. Distinguish between facts and opinions. Do not 


ignore opinions, for world policies are based upon them, but recognize 
them as interpretations rather than facts. 

Read appreciatively. Be patient enough to secure and understand the 
viewpoint of the writer even though you do not accept it. A degree of 
intellectual humility is a prerequisite to learning. 

Read receptively. Expand your information and be prepared to be con- 
vinced, even though it involves a change in your attitude; otherwise 
reading merely narrows and confirms you in your preconceived opinions. 
Read constructively. Deduce conclusions and generalizations. As you 
read, reconstruct and synthesize the materials into an integrated pattern. 
Utilize the materials to prepare an outline, a summary, a speech, of @ 
written report. Even the most fluent participant needs a prepared outline, 
and the less fluent may need a complete manuscript. j 
Prepare with the thought of presentation. Arrange the points in a logical 
sequence and imagine how they will appeal to your prospective hearers 
Prepare conscientiously. If the chairman has asked you to deal with one 
aspect of a topic, concentrate upon it. Relate it to the whole problem 


and be prepared to fit it into the plan rather than preempt the whole 
topic. 


Conducting the discussion. A good discussion is one in which the par 
ticipants are able to communicate easily, freely, and purposively. sucn 
a discussion is characterized by a broad and imperceptible forward move 
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ment from beginning until end. Among the key stages through which it 
moves are (a) orientation, (b) analysis, (c) elaboration, and (d) sum- 
mary. 

(a) Orientation is concerned mainly with the creation of a proper cli- 
mate for group discussion. Factors affecting this kind of climate consist 
of both the physical arrangements and the psychological set of the partici- 
pants. The teacher or moderator may want especially to follow these 
suggestions: 


n 


ow 


6. 


Prepare the classroom for the discussion. See that chairs and tables are 
placed appropriately for the type of discussion. 


. See that needed materials are available. If charts or maps are to be used, 


see that they are hung in a conspicuous place. 


. Provide for varied procedures. A stilted, prearranged procedure may 


inhibit the free exchange of opinion. 


. Make sure that each participant will assume his share of the discussion. 
- Make and maintain a time schedule. The ablest speaker and the most 


fluent discussant should be held rigidly to the schedule. 


Announce the details of the procedure, thus enabling every one to adjust 
his participation to fit the plan. 


. If recording equipment is used be sure that it has been tested and ad- 


justed. Instruct participants to be especially careful in not making un- 
necessary noises such as rustling papers, scraping feet, sliding chairs, etc., 
which will be picked up by the microphone. 


(b) The analysis is concerned with setting the boundaries for the dis- 
cussion. During this stage the discussants should keep in mind the fol- 
lowing: 


8. 
9. 
10, 
it 


State the problem as precisely as possible. 

Determine what questions need to be answered. 

Make sure that the meaning of special terms or phrases is known to all. 
Try to get agreement on the criteria that will be used for testing sug- 
gested solutions. 


(c) Elaboration is the main part of the discussion. It involves the skill- 
ful use of factual information and informed opinions that are relevant 
to the problem under discussion. During this stage, which will probably 
be the lengthiest of the entire discussion, each participant should observe 
the following: 


n. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16, 


17, 


Do your share. The most active participants profit most from discussion. 
Hear what the other person says. The unpardonable sin in a discussion is 
to misunderstand what is said. F 

Speak clearly and coherently. Speak so you will not be misunderstood. 
Speak with modesty. Avoid dogmatism. sere ee 
Admit that you have viovexhansted the topic. Admit your limitations of 
knowledge and insight. 

Respect other people’s contributions, Even the humblest member has a 


22. 


23. 


24 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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right to be heard. And in many instances one can learn a great deal when 
he casts aside impatience and prejudices. 

. Be sincere. A discussion group is not the place for practicing the art of 
public speaking or indulging in argumentative tricks. 

. Try to inform rather than convince others. Discussions should not be 
narrowed to a yes-or-no debate. 

. Be courteous. Remember that a good discussion is a planned and well- 
mannered conversation. 

. Be clear. If possible present a map, a graph, a diagram, a picture to clarify 

your point. A prolific vocabulary and involved sentences often hide 

rather than convey meaning. 

Simplify your vocabulary. Strong language is likely to stir the emotions 

rather than the intellect. 

Be deferential. Allow every one to participate. Even though you are 

eager to add another idea remember that some members have not yet 

spoken. 

. Avoid being forcedly humorous or ostentatiously clever. 

Use statistics sparingly and only when they are pertinent, informative, and 

helpful. 

. Be good-natured. Even under provocation it pays to restrain irritation. 

An annoyed person is neither a good speaker nor a good listener. 

Ask sincere questions. Leading or endorsement questions are insincere 

devices by which to hold the floor. 


Encourage sincere questions and comments, but do not coax or wheedle 
the members. 


(d) The summary may be made either by the moderator or recorder, 
preferably the latter. In either case the following suggestions apply: 


29 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33: 


. Restate the problem and briefly indicate the scope and limitation that the 
participants placed upon this discussion. 

Indicate general trends and major emphases that developed during the 
discussion. 

Point out opposing or divergent points of view. 

State major generalizations and indicate the degree of agreement 0” 
them; e.g., unanimous, heavy majority, bare majority. 


Mention possible action that can be taken on the basis of generalizations 
or conclusions reached. 


Evaluating the discussion. The ultimate purpose of discussion, aS with 
all learning experiences, is to bring about desirable changes in the stu- 
dents. There are several areas in which change may take place. Table 20.1 
indicates some of these major areas and how any changes within them 


m ay 


be detected by the teacher. The student too many engage in self- 


evaluation either by rating himself in regard to these various areas OF by 


analyzing the results of any questionnaire or inventory scale he may have 
filled out after the discussion. i 


The role of the moderator. Usually the most important person a 
mining the success or failure of a discussion is the moderator. His 10° 
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TABLE 20.1* 


Methods of Detecting Possible Changes as a Result of 
Group Discussions 


A shee Informed | Records Question- 
Areas of Change Panes Observa- of naires and 
P tions Activities | Inventories 
| Tests 
1. Knowledge and Information x x 


(facts, principles) 


-2 Intellectual Abilities 
(using generalizations to pre- x x 
dict consequences, etc.) 


3. Intellectual Skills 
(communication, reading, or- x x 
ganizing, etc.) 


R eel of interest) x X a 
"5, Attitudes and Values x x 
6. Personal Social Adjustment x x 
Te Appreciation and Sensitivity à x x 
8. Group Cooperation and Con- x 
sensus 


* Adapted from Learning Through Group Discussion, Junior Town Meeting League (Columbus, 
1949), p. 21. (Present address: Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.) 


should be that of facilitating discussion rather than that of dominating 
. è € = J A 

the proceedings. A Junior Town Meeting League workshop report 

shows that successful leadership by moderators can be assured if they: 


1. accept all contributions as something to be considered thoughtfully 


2. are tactful and friendly 

3. have a good knowledge of the topic being discussed 

4. have no preconceived notions about where the discussion should lead 

5. take no particular viewpoint in the discussion ' ; 

6. help the group to recognize the main issues in the discussion 

7. See to it that every member of the group gets an opportunity to make 
a contribution ` 

8. prevent bad feelings from developing among members 

9. periodically summarize discussion to let the group realize what has been 
achieved so far . 

10. make certain that members know, at the end of the discussion, what con: 
clusions have been arrived at by the group 


ly Š y š Ei, à ue (Co~ 
ae out Discussion: Patterns and Techniques, Junior Town Meeting League ( 
mbus, 1953), p, 26. 
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Functions of Questions in Class Discussion 


The question is so frequently used in a routine manner that its funda- 
mental significance is sometimes obscured. From the earliest years the 
child seems to think in questions, and this process is completed only when 
he can secure satisfactory, or at least adequate, answers. Hence, when the 
adult wishes to direct the attention and thought of the student by means 
of questions, he is merely making use of a device which the student him- 
self has so frequently used and so well understands. 

The question is a simple and direct form of guidance. It enables the 
student to ignore the irrelevant and to focus upon that which is pertinent 
and appropriate. It thus acts as a selective guide. The question also furnishes 
an advantageous situation and gives emphasis to the answer. The question 
thus prepares the mind for the answer, and its significance is clarified even 
before it is heard. Questions and answers in the form of a catechism are 
used effectively to teach religious truths, and the same device is some- 
times used in political campaigns, in explaining the use of a mechanism, or 
in any situation in which the instructor wishes to insure specific and defi- 
nite learning, 

The question and answer is not only a method but also a device. It can 
be used as the sole process of teaching a particular point, and it can also 
be used as a part of every other method. Its vitality causes it to triumph 
over triteness; it can never grow old or stale. It ‘may be abused, over- 


worked, and mishandled, but its fundamental effectiveness can never be 
destroyed. 


FUNCTIONS OF QUESTIONS 


1. To test the student’s preparation 8. To afford the student an oppo! 
of his lesson tunity to talk 


2. To discover errors and misunder- 9. To establish relationships 


standings 10. To develop an organization of 
3. To provide review and drill content 
4. To stimulate interest 11. To insure proper interpretations 
5. To supply incentives 12. To secure attention 
6. To emphasize important points 13. To present a problem rhetorically 
Me To develop varied types of think- 

ing 


These functions are not parallel in value or importance. In fact, Nun- 
bers 5 and 12 may appear to be unworthy of frequent use, but all of these 
purposes are worthy of at least occasional attention. 


Vocabulary of questioning. Many teachers fail to secure the greatest 
value out of questioning because they do not clarify their terms. They ask 
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for one thing and the student, not understanding what is expected, talks 
at some length and receives an approving nod. Indeed, the teacher him- 
self scarcely knows in some instances what he expects. This situation can 
be avoided if he will prepare a glossary of the words that he intends to 
use in asking questions. This glossary should be given to the students at 
the beginning of a course, and the meaning of each word should be clari- 
fied by an example. The list will vary from teacher to teacher, but the 
words that are to be used should be identified and defined. The definitions 
can best be supplied by the teacher who intends to use them. 


WORDS USED IN QUESTIONING 


give discuss describe 
name interpret characterize 
state choose depict 

tell select sketch 
recall decide organize 
cite explain outline r 
quote criticize summarize 
illustrate evaluate synthesize 
show apply analyze 
exemplify define compare 
identify differentiate contrast 
enumerate elucidate when 
classify expand where 

list argue how 

trace prove why 
comment demonstrate who 

relate substantiate what 
narrate clarify which 
recount justify 


While other words may occasionally be used in oral questioning, 
those given above are the principal ones. No teacher will have occa- 
sion to use all of these words very frequently, but from the list he can 
select those which he does intend to employ often. Careful definitions of 
those which are to be employed should be prepared, and their meanings as 
defined by the teacher should be explained to the students. A basis of com- 
mon understanding will thus be established, and much time will be saved. 
Many of these same words will also appear in written examinations, espe- 
cially in the discussion or essay type of examination. The vocabulary of 
questioning is probably less important in the case of objective tests. 


Kinds of questions. Questions are sometimes classified as memory and 
thought, or fact and discussion. While these words indicate a general dif- 
ference, the distinction must not be pressed too far. The recall of the 
Capital of Connecticut may, for some student, involve a whole series of 
associations, a trying process of rejecting and choosing. For another stu- 
dent, or for the same student at a later stage, the request to name the capi- 
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tal of Connecticut may evoke no mental effort whatsoever, merely an 
automatic response. Questions which are thought questions at one stage 
may become mere memory questions at a later stage. 

Perhaps the soundest basis on which to classify questions is the mental 
process required for answering them. While this basis does not provide 
a series of discrete categories, it does facilitate the establishment of a 
series of differentiated descriptions. 


I 


2 


w 


ra 


10. 


pe 


TYPES OF QUESTIONS 


Recall. What party elected its candidate for the presidency in 1864? 
What is the highest mountain in the world? 

Qualified recall. Name the states admitted to the Union before 1800. List 
the qualifications of a United States Senator. 

Comparison. Compare the United Nations with the League of Nations. 
In what respects do backward tribes of today resemble those of prehis- 
toric times? 

Contrast. In what respects did Napoleon differ from Cromwell? In what 
respects do socialists and communists differ? 

Evaluation. Which has had a more fundamental influence on American 
history, the cotton gin or the reaper? Which is more important to the 
happiness of a people—freedom or economic security? 

Cause. Does political patronage cause bad government, or does bad gov- 
ernment produce political patronage? How did the production of silver 
affect political events between 1878 and 1896? 

Effect. List four definite outcomes of the Reformation. What are some 
psychological results of long periods of imprisonment? 

Illustration. Give an instance of the general truth that poverty and hard 
times breed political agitation. Cite an instance in which an explorer was 
rewarded for his discoveries. 

Classification. What type of government prevailed in the early days of 
Rome? What is the name given to the crime of setting fire to a building? 
Generalization. What is frequently the effect of oppressive laws? How 
did periods of hard times affect westward migration in the United States? 
Definition. Define charter and show wherein it differs from a grant. 
What is the meaning of empire? 

Proof. Cite evidence to show that poverty is related to crime. Show how 
the sinking of the Maine was one of the causes of the Spanish-American 
War. 

Description. Describe the effect of the French Revolution upon British 
reforms. Describe Lincoln. 

Characterization. Show how Theodore Roosevelt’s personality affected 
legislation. What are some manifestations of prejudice in a person? 
Relationship. How does rain in Saskatchewan affect the price of bread 
in Pittsburgh? What is the effect of hard times upon organized labor’ 
Summary. Give a condensed statement of the land policy of the United 


States up to 1862. List the major social legislation enacted during the 
New Deal. 
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17. Criticism. Discuss the limitations of the statement that supply and de- 
mand determine prices. What is erroneous in the statement that a bound- 
ary dispute caused the Mexican War? 

18. Application. Why does the price of celery rise during a drouth? Will a 
law regulating poker playing in homes be enforced? 

19. Organization. Under what inclusive heading would you place accounts 
of the National Road, the Santa Fe Trail, and the Oregon Trail? Under 
what headings would you list the events of the reign of Henry VIII? 


20. Alternative. Should the United States government follow a policy of 
prompt enforcement of federal court decisions relating to desegregation, 
or should a policy of gradualism be pursued? Do we want peace at any 
price? 

21. Analysis. What is implied in the statement that administration has be- 
come more important than legislation? What did Charles II mean by say- 
ing that he would yield rather than set out on his travels again? How do 
national income figures indicate the economic well-being of a nation? 


22. Synthesis. In view of these three inconsistent statements how can one 
reach a valid conclusion? From these scattered and incomplete references, 
can you construct a reliable statement of what happened? (Space limita- 
tions prevent the elaboration of the examples of synthesis, but the two 
questions indicate the process even though they do not contain specific 
materials. ) 


Characteristics of good questions. A good question must be clear and 
definite. Review and drill questions should be susceptible of answers. They 
should be so worded that the student, as well as the teacher, will know 
when they have been answered. Questions of the “Tell what you know,” 
or “What about” variety are likely to result in aimless talk. To be clear 
the questions must reveal the point at issue. The question “Why did Jack- 
son execute two British subjects in Florida?” may leave the student in 
doubt as to what the problem is. Is the point why the men were executed 
in Florida, or why Jackson rather than someone else commanded it, or why 
the British subjects were executed at all? The meaning would probably 
be clear if given orally, but such a result is by no means guaranteed, 

While discussion questions may not approach the degree of specificity 
of fact questions, the point at issue or the pertinent aspects should be made 
Very tangible. Although clarity and definitude are not exactly synony- 
mous, the teacher who wishes to reach particular points will do well to 
regard the latter as necessary in order to achieve the former. 

A good question should reveal purpose. The teacher who asks for the 
location of Gettysburg, the cause of the panic of 1837, or any other type 
of question, should have clearly in mind the results which he hopes to 
achieve by the question. In other words, questions as well as curricular 
Materials should have objectives. 

Mt he form and wording of the question should not suggest the answer. 
be purchase was made in 1803?” is likely to be nearly as valueless as 

Did the United States purchase Louisiana in 1803?” The language of the 
textbook should be avoided. The teacher who secures excellent responses 
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to the question “What act regulating foreign trade did Congress pass in 
1807?” may find an unresponsive class if he inquires “What is.an em- 
bargo?” 

Except in promiscuous reviewing, a series of questions should possess 
some continuity. They should point toward a larger topic or problem. 
The student who follows a series of questions and answers should be led 
to a fuller understanding of the topic, incident, event, or problem. Pro- 
miscuous and scattered questions may occasionally be useful to check 
the reading of an assignment, but if the question is regarded as a method 
of teaching, it will not daily be reduced to the level of browbeating a 
witness or a suspect. 


Procedure in questioning. There are a number of precautions which 
the teacher should take in order to insure the complete effectiveness of 
his questions. They should be asked in a clear and audible voice so that 
the entire class has no difficulty in knowing what the questions are. If the 
question has been clearly phrased and audibly stated, it should be repeated 
only in unusual circumstances. Questions should be allocated to the stu- 
dents in no regular or discernible order, but care should be exercised that 
no one is overlooked. Designate the student who is to answer after the 
question has been asked. The question should be assigned to a particular 
student in the light of his ability and of the nature of the question. The 
allocation of a question is sometimes a good device to bring inattentive 
students to attention, but its assignment should be so handled as to avoid 
the idea that it is a type of punishment. It seems to be a good plan oc- 
casionally to address a series of questions to the same student. If he an- 
swers well, and if the class is following attentively, the procedure has 
marked advantages. 

Teachers vary greatly in their reactions to student answers. In general, 
it seems a good plan to avoid either hearty approval or severe disapproval. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this principle; when an especially 
thoughtful answer is given, a word of commendation may be beneficial, 
and when a capable student tries to bluff, a rebuke may have a wholesome 
effect upon both him and the class. In the case of a series of questions that 
obviously hang together, the teacher should not interrupt the develop- 
ment of the series to comment on student answers. Answers should, 0 
course, be audible; in extreme cases the teacher may wisely repeat, and 
possibly improve, the answer. While answers should usually be in the 
form of complete sentences, and always in acceptable English, the teacher 
who expects to enforce such principles rigidly will find that he has as- 
sumed a Sisyphean task. Careless and hasty answers should be rejected. 
While hand-waving enthusiasm is sometimes desirable in the case of hasty 
reviews, such a situation is not conducive to thoughtful answers. 


Students’ questions. The most effective questioning by the teacher will 
occur in classes where the students also feel free to ask questions. The 
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fundamental condition necessary to induce students to ask questions is 
their faith that the teacher can answer them. Only in rare cases will they 
ask questions for the purpose of embarrassing their instructor. The teacher 
who, because of timidity, overcautiousness, or ignorance, fails too fre- 
quently to answer questions, will soon discover that he no longer has any 
to answer. The question is a natural expression of the thinking mind. The 
teacher who does not receive a number of unsolicited questions should 
seriously examine his methods. 

The teacher should carefully consider all sincere questions. If they are 
at all pertinent to the work, he should either answer them if he can or 
refer the student to a source. Trifling or “red-herring” questions can be 
postponed with a courteous reminder of their irrelevancy. The teacher 
should be able to answer most questions concerning his own immediate 
materials. If the question is beyond his field, he should have no hesitation 
in admitting his inability to answer it. Bluffing by the teacher is even more 
reprehensible than that by the student; consequently he should, as a mat- 
ter of pedagogical policy as well as honesty, readily admit his ignorance. 
If the question involves matters which are in his field, he can well make a 
subsequent report. The students will, in fact, be heartened to know that 
their teacher is also a student. 


2. TEXTBOOK METHODS 


Chapter Thirteen described modern textbooks in the social studies. 
Their variety in content, organization, apparatus, and grade level precludes 
their being handled by any one method. The textbook can be and is used in 
varied ways, and in connection with almost every method. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, however, the textbook method may be defined as that 
teaching procedure in which an understanding of the main body of in- 
formation in the textbook is the immediate objective. This does not imply 
an unworthy or a shortsighted purpose; but it does mean that such a pro- 
cedure revolves around the textbook, just as another procedure might re- 
volve around the laboratory or the problem. 

Within the limits of the textbook method one may find very meritori- 
ous and very undesirable teaching. Since the textbook is so widely used, 
it becomes highly desirable to utilize it to the best advantage, and this 
involves at times the utilization of other materials. Efforts to employ the 
textbook effectively should not, therefore, be construed as evidence of 
Undue faith in it nor as a derogation of other methods. It simply implies a 
Sincere effort to secure the most from this widely accepted aid. 


Introducing the Textbook 


Fhe teacher who wishes to make the fullest use of the advantages of 
the textbook and to avoid its disadvantages must be constantly alert in 
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order to achieve both these purposes. One of the first steps in the success- 
ful employment of the textbook is to introduce it fully and favorably to 
the class. If all members of the class have copies of the book, the teacher 
should ask them to examine it while he describes its various features. He 
should call attention to the title page, asking the students to note the name 
of the book, the full name of the author, his position, and the date of the 
copyright on the reverse side of the title page. The teacher might com- 
ment upon the significance of the name of the book, the scholarship or po- 
sition of the author, or any other pertinent fact that he may know with 
respect to the book. He might mention some advantages of the particular 
text over other texts. Within the limits of sincerity, he should recommend 
the book as highly as possible and seek to create a favorable attitude to- 
ward it. 

The teacher should then proceed systematically through the various 
aspects and features of the book. The utility of the preface, contents, lists 
of maps and illustrations, appendix, and index should be explained and ex- 
emplified. This explanation can be made effective by means of questions. 
For example, in explaining the table of contents the teacher may ask, 
“How many pages are there in Chapter Six?” He may well conduct brief 
drills on the use of the list of illustrations and of the index. 

The examination of the book should by all means include the teaching 
and learning aids. The teacher may point out the value of each type of 
exercise, and emphasize especially those that he plans to use most fre- 
quently. He should comment upon the references and give some indica- 
tion of the availability of the books cited. 

This process of introducing the text should be unhurried and deliberate. 
The development of attitudes as well as skills will follow if the process is 
effectively carried out. In the intermediate grades the examination of a 
new text may require only a few minutes, but in the senior high school 
it may very well require two or three recitation periods. If this initial 
introduction enables the students to use their texts effectively, it means 
that they will also be able to use other texts and references more effec- 
tively. After the completion of introducing the textbook, the teacher 
should determine whether the students have actually acquired some appre- 
ciation of their text and some knowledge of how to employ it effectively. 


Demonstrating How to Study Textbooks 


Much research has been done on how to study most effectively. There 
are several excellent books on the subject, and several sets of rules on how 
to study history could be cited. These rules are doubtless helpful an 
suggestive. The significance of such rules will become far greater if the 
process is exemplified for the students by their teacher. No more suitable 


time will ever present itself than when the teacher is introducing the new 
textbook, 
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The teacher should select three or four pages, preferably in the first 
chapter, and examine them carefully and critically before going to class. 
In front of the class he then undertakes to give a demonstration in how to 
study. He should read aloud, but as though he were by himself and un- 
mindful of his audience. He should hesitate, reread, comment, interrupt 
with questions, paraphrase, refer to previous sentences, look back at the 
paragraph heading, summarize, argue, and carry on aloud all the processes 
that an active reader carries on, At the end of the paragraph he should 
summarize and synthesize it with the preceding paragraph or section. In 
this demonstration, if circumstances warrant, he should not hesitate to 
criticize the phraseology of the textbook or the logic of the organization. 
The use of the chalkboard is especially effective in the final stages of this 
demonstration. The students should have no participation in the initial 
demonstration, except possibly to assist in committing the outline to the 
chalkboard. 

If the teacher has given a successful demonstration, the students will 
know what it means to study a lesson thoroughly. They will understand 
that a mere scanning of the pages is of no merit whatever. They will see 
that studying is the active process of securing not only the statements of 
the author but of rearranging the material so that it fits into the mental 
pattern of the learner. 

In connection with the demonstration the teacher should indicate and 
exemplify the tasks that he purposes to assign to the students. If he plans 
to ask for outlines, he should carefully demonstrate outlining; if he plans 
to ask them to summarize, he should demonstrate a carefully constructed 
summary. 


Guidance in Studying Textbooks 


Having demonstrated how to study, the teacher can effectively guide 
the students in the same process. He should make it as cooperative a pro- 
cedure as the size of the class permits. A teacher can get an indication 
of the student’s comprehension of the textbook by other means besides 
having the student read orally. One way is by informal discussion of a 
fine point in the textbook with a small group of students. Another is to 
have the students write what they consider to be the key points of a para- 
graph or sub-topic. The teacher will realize, of course, that no ordinary 
class can be taught to study in one day, one week, or one month; but 
he will also realize that demonstration, guidance, and reflective exami- 
Nation of selected statements offer the only promising ways of teaching 
the art, 

The teacher should guard himself strongly against the notion that the 
use of the textbook method necessarily involves wholesale devotion to 
oral quizzing. On the contrary, the textbook method lends itself admirably 
to the directed-study method; it presents a unique opportunity for the 
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teacher to develop study skills, good reading habits, and the ability to 
master a given assignment. These ends can be achieved if the teacher 
utilizes the class period to teach the students how to study instead of using 
it to find out if they have already studied. 


Levels of Textbook Teaching 


Since the textbook lends itself readily to a variety of procedures of 
varying merits, it is perhaps well to indicate some of them in the approxi- 
mate order of ascending merit: 

1. Perhaps the most unworthy level on which the textbook can be used 
is that of memorizing recitations. While this procedure, as originally prac- 
ticed, has almost passed from the scene, there are remnants of it still evi- 
dent in the requirements that pupils repeat the phrases of the textbook 
and give the events in the order of the textbook account. 

2. The second level of the textbook method is that on which the 
teacher assigns designated pages, and then devotes the class period to in- 
genious questions designed to see how literally and faithfully the pupils 
remember what the author said. The exact words of the textbook are not 
required, but the faithful paraphrasing of them is called for. Within a very 
narrow interpretation, students on this level may be said to master given 
passages of the textbook even though they secure only a dim view of the 
whole book. ’ f 

3- On the third level of the textbook method, the students read the 
designated pages and prepare outlines, summaries, or parallel accounts. 
This procedure involves a considerable degree of insight and originality 
and the ability to read critically. The teacher or a designated student pre- 
sents his contribution, orally or on the chalkboard. The class discusses its 
merits and defects, modifies and amends it, and agrees upon a final au- 
thorized version, which becomes the basis of future reviews and syntheses. 
While the work on this level can easily become formalized, it has great 
possibilities for teaching skills and qualities as well as for imparting in- 
formation. 

4. On the fourth level the teacher utilizes the class period to teach the 
students how to read, to analyze, to outline, to summarize; in brief, how 
to study. Instead of the textbook being the principal objective, it becomes 
the means toward the achievement of information, worthy skills, attitudes, 
and qualities. The textbook is still important, but it is recognized as 4 
means rather than the standard of achievement, as the repository of raw 
materiel rather than the pattern for student imitation. This level might 
be described as the open textbook method. It means that emphasis is placed 
upon directed learning rather than upon inspectional quizzing. 

5. On the fifth level, the teacher, with the aid of the class, superimposes 
upon the textbook an independent organization, This organization is fun- 
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damentally similar to that of the textbook, but it contains additional parts 
and points in order to force departures from the textbook. Relying largely 
upon the text, but to some extent upon other texts and references, the 
class fills in the outline of the independent organization. This process in- 
volves the synthesizing of two organizations and the wider use of ma- 
terials. It is a high level of teaching. 

6. On the sixth level of textbook teaching, the book is utilized, but it 
determines none of the fundamentals, such as content, organization, or 
method. It is used, but merely because it is a convenient aid. It is useful as 
a supplement, as a basis for common understanding, as a point of depar- 
ture, but it does not mark the limits of content or procedure, In fact this 
level, to a considerable extent, is no longer in the categories of the text- 
book method, and is here described to show that the textbook can be 
useful in a great variety of procedures; for no matter what project, activ- 
ity, or problem the class purposes to follow, its members will still gain by 
having a statement of the basic information and procedures. The textbook 
becomes, not a restricting force, but the actual means of liberation. When 
it is so used, the class is free to pursue discussions, work problems, engage 
in projects, or perform any kind of activity that the teacher thinks is 
profitable. 


Advantages of the Textbook 


The textbook has very definite and obvious advantages, and these ad- 
vantages can be most conspicuously realized by the textbook method. 
(1) In the first place, the textbook, in spite of the many criticisms that 
can justly be made of it, does furnish a reasonably accurate account of 
the subject, field, or area. Errors and shortcomings that do appear are 
gradually eliminated, and in view of the wide scope of the textbook, its 
errors are more likely to be confined to details. (2) The second advantage 
of the textbook is the organized synthesis that it presents. While no two 
texts would present exactly the same organization, they all have the merit 
of presenting a logical and comprehensible outline of the content. (3) In 
the third place, the textbook does recognize the limitations of the student 
and tries to meet his needs by various means, such as simplified diction, 
captioned sections, questions, references, projects, summaries, and nu- 
merous charts, maps, and pictures. (4) In the fourth place, the textbook 
furnishes a common basis on which to master the process of reading, 
analyzing, outlining, and summarizing. It thus furnishes a common lab- 
oratory in which to develop study skills. (5) The textbook also furnishes 
the class with a common core of content. The teacher and students can 
thus proceed upon the assumption that all have access to a common basis 
of Understanding. The textbook is almost a prerequisite for synthesizing 
Materials from additional texts and references. (6) And lastly, the text- 
book furnishes a definite basis for specific assignments, drills, problems, 
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and projects. Consequently, the teacher can establish class as well as in- 
dividual standards. 


Disadvantages of the Textbook 


While the foregoing advantages are inherent in the textbook, they are 
not guaranteed or automatic outcomes. In fact, the textbook lends itself 
to certain abuses almost as easily as to meritorious uses. Some of these 
disadvantages should be mentioned for the purpose of avoiding or over- 
coming them. (1) Textbooks are inclusive surveys of rather wide scope, 
and the authors cannot possibly encompass the whole field in a scholarly 
fashion; consequently, errors of detail, interpretation, and viewpoint are 
bound to occur. While glaring errors can easily be detected and elimi- 
nated, the more subtle faults of organization and synthesis can scarcely be 
overcome. While the authors of textbooks are probably improving their 
product, the teacher must be competent to correct errors and to counter- 
act partisan interpretations. (2) The textbook is a necessarily condensed 
and summary treatment; space does not allow the author to give the 
wealth of colorful detail that would quicken the account into life. The 
teacher must undertake to offset this defect by occasional lectures, by 
planning a reading program, and by directing a series of projects. (3) An- 
other danger in the use of a textbook is the implication that it marks the 
external limits of the content of the course. Many students, and even the 
occasional teacher, will regard the textbook as the repository of all 
needed content. An enriched scholarship on the part of the teacher 1s 
about the only guarantee against this attitude. (4) The textbook, because 
of its definite and convenient content, is in danger of formalizing the 
procedure. The class and the teacher can easily fall into the rut of covering 
so many pages, and so drift into the habit of a routine procedure. While 
the textbook itself is not responsible for this danger, it does lend itself 
easily to the delusion of motion where it has effected no actual change 
in position. This disadvantage can be overcome most easily perhaps by a 
persistent and conscientious effort to utilize other aids in addition to the 
textbook. 

Some aspects of the textbook that are meritorious when properly 
handled become in the hands of the incompetent teacher actual liabilities. 
“or example, the condensed and summary treatment in textbooks can be 
cited to show the necessity of constant supplementation; in the hands of 
some teachers this same aspect leads to the requirement of virtual repeti- 
tion, upon the theory that the account is the very minimum that should be 
learned. In the hands of a competent teacher the suggested questions am 
projects are utilized judiciously; in the hands of a less skillful teacher they 
may be assigned as minimum requirements, The competent teacher W! 
make significant use of maps and charts; the less competent teacher might 
require the slavish reproduction of an unreasonable number. It is obviously 
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apparent that the textbook, in the hands of a poorly trained teacher, is 
susceptible of many abuses. Because of this fact some educators have fre- 
quently regarded the textbook itself as the cause of unhappy procedures 
and methods. 

Persistent teaching by the textbook method, especially on an unimagina- 
tive and routine level, does imply definite limitations. The most successful 
use of the textbook involves the use of far more than the textbook. It is 
probable that the gravest defects in connection with the textbook arise 
from placing too much dependence upon this one aid. Therefore, the 
readiest solution for a situation in which the teacher is placing too much 
emphasis upon the textbook is probably not the withdrawal of the text, 
but the generous increase in supplementary references, maps, other ma- 
terials, and activities. 


3. LECTURE METHODS 


The lecture method is far from dead in the high schools. To some who 
would like to see its demise it is looked upon as an anachronism. Others 
argue that its persistence denotes its justification as a teaching method. 
For the immediate future, it appears that there are at least three factors 
that will tend to retain the lecture in a substantial number of secondary 
schools. 

Many teachers of advanced placement classes, honors courses, or similar 

classes for college-bound students feel that the lecture will prepare them 
for the kind of classroom situation they will be mostly exposed to in col- 
lege. An obvious question arises as to the educational efficacy of the lec- 
ture even at the college level, but this question is usually ignored by the 
Proponents of the lecture at the secondary level. : 
; A second development tending to retain the lecture method is the 
Increasing number of educational television programs that are intended 
for classroom use. The most prevalent form of presentation found in those 
Programs relating to the social studies is the lecture. Incidentally, this 
Contrasts sharply with the form of presentation in such other subjects as 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages. It could also very well be a 
factor in the diminished receptivity of the social studies programs carried 
Via educational television when compared with the receptivity of other 
subjects, 

In spite of an apparent revival of the lecture method in secondary school 
teaching, valid reasons remain for its widespread disrepute. It places the 
Student in a passive position, restricting his activity to listening, or to note- 
taking; often he wanders off to more pleasant thoughts. 

Many teachers do not know how to lecture in an effective way. Some 
of them Would find it difficult to prepare and deliver a series of connected 
talks upon the material covered in the text. : 

The Widespread use of the lecture method in European schools has little 
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relevance for the American schools. The selective character of many 
European textbooks tends to explain the prevalence of the lecture method 
there. 

Team teaching is the third factor that has tended to retain and even 
revive more lecturing. Many secondary schools have again taken a ques- 
tionable cue from their college brethren and have instituted the practice 
of large lecture sections followed by smaller discussion groups. It is rec- 
ognized that not all team teaching programs rely upon large lecture 
classes. But a distressingly large number have supposedly solved their 
increasing enrollment problem by a heavy emphasis on lectures. Such 
administrative re-organization of the curriculum makes nearly everybody 
happy—the principal, the superintendent, and the school board—every- 
body, that is, but the students. 


Informal Lectures 


The disadvantages that are popularly associated with the lecture are not 
inherent in the method itself. When judiciously used, even the formal 
lecture, such as is used in college, may be appropriate occasionally for 
high school classes. Such a lecture may be given either by the regular 
teacher, by a colleague, or by someone invited from outside the school. 
Teachers who have sections of the same subject can sometimes lecture to 
one another’s classes with very satisfactory results. A well-known lawyer, 
preacher, or businessman can sometimes be of genuine help if he can be 
induced to talk on the desired subject. Formal lectures should, however, 
be used infrequently, but there are many occasions when the teacher can 
render much needed help in the form of rather extended explanations and 
comments. At such times the informal lecture will probably prove most 
helpful. 

An informal lecture may profitably be given at frequent intervals. Its 
use does not necessarily involve daily talks, nor does it necessarily involve 
the use of a whole period. A lecture may be interspersed with questions, 
answers, and discussions. It should be enlivened by the frequent use of the 
chalkboard, by checking a point in the textbook, by reference to the wall 
map, by the use of pictures, and by all the devices that are available to the 


resourceful speaker. The informal lecture will thus become an effective 
method. 


When to Lecture 


The teacher who believes that informal lectures are sometimes worth 
while will naturally work out a more or less systematic plan. Opinions 
may vary as to when a lecture should be given, but the following situ 
tions would seem to offer suitable opportunities for informal lectures: 
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1. To motivate. In beginning the study of a new subject or unit, the 
teacher can sometimes present the outstanding aspects effectively in an 
informal lecture. He can indicate some of the significant persons, events, 
and problems. This preview for the purpose of arousing interest may not 
need to be a systematic outline, but merely a statement of the high points. 


2. To clarify. In the study of a unit, chapter, problem, or topic, all the 
students are frequently troubled by the same difficulty, The teacher will 
sometimes save the class from the needless expenditure of energy by an 
informal explanation. The situation may call for a review, for a new syn- 
thesis, for an interpretation, or for the establishment of hitherto unrecog- 
nized associations. The difficulty may be “index numbers,” “concurrent 
jurisdiction,” or the “Holy Roman Empire.” If the teacher has a clear 
perception of the difficulty, an understanding of the problem, and the 
ability to clarify the situation, he should not hesitate to use a few minutes 
in lecturing. 


3. To review. The teacher is all too likely to place upon the student 
the full burden of reviewing. It is doubtful if the student should ever be 
called upon to outline, summarize, report, or study until the teacher has 
not only clarified and explained the process, but actually demonstrated it. 
The student deserves the guidance that is furnished by a specific demon- 
stration. The obligation of the teacher is especially applicable to review- 
ing. Let him, in an informal lecture, summarize the main points of a chap- 
ter or unit and indicate some of the pertinent details. The lecture may well 
be followed by the constructing of a word list, a date list, or an event list 
or by other schemes for reviewing the materials. The demand upon the 
teacher to lay out a definite program is clear, and this obligation may 
occasionally be skillfully discharged by an informal lecture. 


4. To expand contents. The informal lecture offers a suitable method 
for the teacher to present additional materials. It may be the result either 
of his reading or of his own experience. Students are interested in the 
teacher’s reading, in his travels, and in his experiences if he knows how to 
relate them to the work of the class and how to present them in an in- 
teresting manner. 

There are doubtless other occasions, such as holiday celebrations or ex- 
Citing political campaigns, when the teacher can profitably give informal 
ectures. He must recognize all the factors involved, and make his deci- 
sion as to how frequently or how extensively he should use the method. 


Advantages of Lecture Method 


When properly used, the lecture method has several very definite ad- 
vantages, In the first place, the spoken word is frequently far more effec- 
tive than the printed one. The teacher can indicate by tones, gestures, and 
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facial expressions the exact shade of meaning that he wishes to convey. He 
is able, in fact, to dramatize his story. By shifting his position, by imper- 
sonating characters, by changing his voice, and by using various simple 
devices, he can vivify his message. What he says can thus have color and 
a vividness that printed materials cannot achieve. 

In the second place, the Jecture is susceptible of immediate repetition 
and modification. The teacher can see whether the students are appreciat- 
ing what he says, In case there is any doubt, he can use synonyms, expand 
a statement, or repeat an idea. There is very little danger that a sensitive 
teacher will “talk over the heads” of his students. 

A third advantage of the lecture is that it furnishes the students experi- 
ence in listening. The great emphasis that is placed upon visual learning 
may tend to obscure the value of learning by hearing. Radio and, to some 
extent, television may do something toward restoring the popularity of 
auditory learning. Lectures and conversations play such a prominent part 
in adult life that the student may deserve at least some preparation for 
such situations. Some teachers feel that an occasional lecture on which 
the students are required to take notes constitutes a valuable step in their 
training. If the teacher clearly outlines his presentation, cither orally or on 
the chalkboard, there is value for the students in trying to secure a sys- 
tematic view of the whole lecture. si 

A fourth advantage may accrue from the lecture in that it saves the 
time of the class and prevents its members from having to listen to the 
faltering and incoherent recitations of the unprepared. The validity of this 
argument rests, of course, upon the assumption that the lecture really 
functions, and that the advantages to the class as a whole offset the pos- 
sible loss caused by nonpartticipation. It must be remembered, however, 
that the use of a few well-prepared and well-presented lectures does not 
imply nor involve any denial of the student’s right to participate. 

The lecture insures adequate preparation by the teacher, and in the 
long run this advantage is certainly transferred to the class. Greater en- 
thusiasm and interest on the part ‘of the teacher is bound to be felt by 
the students. It may well be that the teacher also deserves at least an occi- 
sional chance to express himself. 

And lastly, one rather significant fact emerges from the experience of 
many teachers, namely, that the more capable students like occasional 
lectures. It may therefore be well to present them as a means of stimulat- 
ing brighter students. They seem to profit from them, and in some in- 
stances regard a lecture as a tribute to their intelligence and ability. It's 
equally clear that the slower students do not appreciate lectures. 


Disadvantages of the Lecture Method 


The lecture method has in practice been attended by several disadv K 
tages. In the first place, any extensive use of the lecture tends to substitute 
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the teacher for the student. The latter deserves the opportunity to talk, to 
ask questions, and to participate. If the teacher falls into the habit of giv- 
ing frequent lectures he is probably securing valuable experience, but in 
the meantime the students are deprived of their chance to secure similar 
experiences, This disadvantage does not apply if the teacher gives only 
occasional and informal lectures. 

Any extensive use of the lecture method tends to substitute the teacher 
for the textbook. It is a rare teacher who is able to present day by day a 
better synthesis of content than that contained in any one of several texts, 
Occasional interpretative lectures are probably desirable, but if they are 
used to present the whole outline of content, the students certainly waste 
considerable time in needless copying. The exchange of the textbook or- 
ganization of materials for their arrangement by a teacher would in many 
instances be of doubtful wisdom. 

The regular use of the lecture method seems to imply too great a reli- 
ance upon vicarious learning. The lecture lessens the opportunity for the 
students to learn by doing. It is especially undesirable to subject young 
pupils to frequent lectures. 

The lecture method can quickly develop a deadening monotony. It is 
the exceptional teacher at any grade level who can stimulate, interest, and 
instruct students by lecturing day after day. The successful teacher uses 
a variety of methods, no one of them too faithfully or too continuously; 
and the lecture method is one that is easily overworked. 


Suggestions on Lecturing 


Much of the unpopularity of the formal lecture arises from the failure 
of lecturers to take the precautions that the method requires. The success 
of the informal lecture also depends largely upon the seriousness with 
which the teacher prepares for it. 

The teacher should choose the occasions for his lectures with great 
care. The opening of a new chapter or unit, the presentation of additional 
material, the summarizing of an extensive topic, and the clarification of a 
complex problem are examples of suitable ones. The teacher can some- 
times create the occasion by referring to the further development of the 
point in a forthcoming lecture. Students can thus be led to anticipate a 
lecture with eagerness. , 

Having decided to lecture, the teacher should prepare his materials care- 
fully and conscientiously. Rambling and aimless remarks should not be 
Tegarded as a lecture. A mimeographed outline is an excellent aid to 
understanding, both for students and adults. The hearers then know the 
general outline; they are saved from the distraction of taking notes; they 
“an actually see the organization; and the details will fall into their logical 
Place, Incidentally, the outline will save the teacher from pointless digres- 
sions, and help him to preserve the proper proportion of allotted time. In 
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case the teacher is thoroughly familiar with his material, he can outline 
it on the chalkboard as he progresses. This plan also has the merit of break- 
ing the monotony that might otherwise develop, as well as assisting the 
teacher in cultivating a natural delivery. The lecture may be outlined 
orally if the teacher is careful to point out the major and minor divisions, 

The delivery deserves special emphasis, The teacher is, consciously or 
unconsciously, furnishing a model of public speaking as well as presenting 
information. He should speak clearly and slowly enough to insure full 
understanding. For this purpose pauses and repetitions are sometimes 
necessary. The teacher should speak naturally and directly; he should 
talk to his students rather than lecture to a class. His voice should rise and 
fall in order to give emphasis, as well as to avoid a somniferous effect. 
Frequent but natural changes of position help the speaker to feel at ease, 
and also insure every member of the class an equal opportunity to hear. 

The lecture should be enlivened by analogies, comparisons, illustrations, 
and incidents that bear upon the topic. The teacher who reveals a sense of 
humor, not by trying to tell funny stories, but by deft phrases, light allu- 
sions, and a delicate appreciation will thereby gain greater attention and 
interest. The lecture may also be wisely interrupted by questions, brief 
discussions, and appeals to maps, texts, or other pertinent materials. These 
interruptions should not be mere interruptions; they should be varied de- 
vices that are made to contribute to the exposition of the subject under 
consideration. 

The teacher who sincerely undertakes to lecture should not shrink from 
finding out how well he succeeds. At the next meeting of the class, ask a 
question or two concerning the content of the lecture. The result may 
be a hair-shirt experience; perverted and ludicrous ideas may be seriously 
assigned to the lecture. On the other hand the teacher may have the satis- 
faction and encouragement of receiving answers that reveal keen insight 
and the retention of accurate data, In either case, formal lectures should 
often be followed by a written test to measure the effectiveness of the 
method. 

As a means of presenting social studies material the informal lecture is 4 
method and not the method. It should be used, but not too frequently nor 
too hopefully. 


4. METHODS OF UTILIZING SOURCES 


Skillful teachers have always realized the pedagogical value of firsthand 
experiences. The performance of a task is usually a better way to learn 
how to perform that task than merely reading about it or seeing it pet 
formed. Seeing a mountain, a river, a factory, or a building is a better 
method of learning about these phenomena than merely reading about 
them. In spite of the obvious advantages of the experiential method, it has 
very sharp limitations. The significant processes or facts are not always 
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discernible, and in the case of historical events, they are forever beyond 
visual recall. Thus the teacher is faced with the fact that however de- 
sirable direct experience may be, it is frequently beyond the limits of pos- 
sible realization. The problem is to find substitutes for experience. 

Among the substitutes for direct experience perhaps none surpasses in 
vividness and clarity the reading of firsthand accounts by participants or 
eyewitnesses. Teachers have long realized the teaching value of material 
objects, such as statues, ruins, clothing, and tools; of oral accounts, such 
as songs, anecdotes, and traditions; and of written or printed records, such 
as journals, diaries, letters, reports, laws, treaties, newspapers, and account 
books. In actual practice, however, the source method is concerned al- 
most wholly with written and printed accounts. The words of Cicero, 
the description of Charlemagne by Einhard, who saw him, and the actual 
words of the Emancipation Proclamation convey a sense of reality that 
can seldom be achieved by secondary writers. The recognition of these 
values has led editors to prepare extensive collections of sources for the 
use of students. 


An Illustrative Use of Sources in Secondary Teaching 


Although sources may be used in several ways, there are two broad 
categories under which their use may be subsumed. They may be used to 
enrich and vivify the material contained in the textbook or other sec- 
ondary accounts. This is probably the most frequent way in which they 
are now used. Some publishers of textbooks for the secondary schools 
are making available source books to accompany textbooks. To the extent 
that they add an element of realism to the student and a feeling that “you 
are there,” such sources are a valuable supplement to the existing readings. 

Instead of being used as a supplement to the textbook, sources may be 
used as the central focus of the course. In this kind of approach, the 
Student does most of his reading from primary sources. He forms im- 
Pressions, value, concepts, and opinions from this reading which in turn 
may be verified or modified by reference to secondary accounts such as a 
textbook. But the emphasis is upon his reading and intelligent appraisal 
of sources in much the same way that an historian is expected to use and 
assess such materials. f i 

Illustrative examples of source materials for use in high school Ameri- 
can history courses have been described by Halsey.? These materials were 
Prepared by a committee of historians and secondary school teachers from 
Amherst and other colleges and secondary schools in the northern Massa- 
chusetts area. They were instigated in part by the feeling among the 
College historians that most students coming to them from the secondary 
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* Van R. Halsey, Jr., “American History: A New High School Course, Hae 


om 27 : 249-252, 271, May, 1963. Several of the units are being published by 
cath and Company in the American History Study Units series. 
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schools lacked even a rudimentary knowledge of historiography. To meet 
this deficiency, the committee organized a series of two-week units each 
of which deals with some topic in American history, The gist of the units 
consists of readings from original sources. After reading these sources 
the student is expected to respond to a series of questions which require 
that he construct historical statements of his own, that he reach valid 
conclusions based on the source material, and that he refine his analytic 
and critical thinking abilities. 

It should be noted that the sources are usually used in such a Way as to 
require students to formulate generalizations inductively rather than de- 
ductively. The student first observes then makes a statement encompassing 
his observations. This is the reverse of the usual secondary textbook ap- 
proach whereby the student is presented with an already determined gen- 
eralization with subsequent supporting or illustrative information. Once 
the student has made his generalizations, he may of course consult those 
of other historians found in secondary accounts and use both of these 
deductively. É 

No one should be misled into thinking that the use of sources as de- 
scribed experimentally above will result in the production of full-fledged 
historians in the high schools. As with any profession, the historian’s 
competencies come after long and rigorous training. But a method in- 
volving the intelligent and critical use of sources in the secondary schools 
has its own justification as contributing to the general education of the 
competent citizen. 


Types of Learning Experiences Involving Sources 


Since many sources and readings are available, the question naturally 
arises as to how they can best be utilized. At the outset the teacher should 
recognize that the purpose and utility of source books and readings are 
not obvious to the students. Such materials must be described and ex- 
plained to them. This need points to the ways in which they can be used: 


1. Demonstration. The teacher who believes in the utility of sources 
can best convince his students by a demonstration. The reading of a 
pertinent and vivid passage from ‘a source, together with some account 
of the author and how he obtained his information, will open up the whole 
problem of sources and source materials, The teacher can then describe 
the volume and indicate its future possibilities. Most source collections 
are to be employed at appropriate times rather than to be read. 

2. Assigned readings. A second method by which teachers can ine 
troduce the use of sources is by assigning selected passages to be read by 
designated students. Such Passages should be, especially for the first assign 
ments, interesting and pertinent to the work of the class. The students may 
be asked to report orally to the class. When cach member of the class has 
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had the experience of reading from two or three source books, the plan 
and purpose of such collections will become clear. 


3. Verifying Information. Perhaps the most stimulating employment of 
sources in the schools is in the study of problems or controverted issues 
of limited scope. The teacher who wishes to develop this exploitation of 
sources should point out, or lead the students to discover, errors, incon- 
sistencies, or contradictions in textbooks or other secondary accounts. 
The problem is to arrive at the truth, and in this search the source book 
will be of great assistance. 

In the process of verifying information, the student can be led to sec 
that some procedures tend to have greater validity than others. The prob- 
ability that an historical statement is true varies with the bases upon 
which the statement rests. The following statements represent degrees of 
probability that a ninth-grade class was able to utilize correctly: 


1. We know this is true because we wish it to be so. 

2. We know this is true because it sounds reasonable. 

3. We know this is true because the textbook says so. 

4. We know this is true because two textbooks say so. 

5. We know this is true because a source account says so. 

6. We know this is true because a reliable source account says so. 

7. We know this is true because it agrees with another statement that we 

positively know is true. 

Assuming then that students are able to exercise some discrimination 
between Witnesses, one can use source accounts to furnish valuable ma- 
terials for solving problems. Was Ohio admitted to the Union in 1802 or 
1803? Textbook authority can be cited for either year. The student who 
Pursues the question very far can arrive at a very convincing conclusion. 
The following questions, most of which can be tentatively answered by 
the use of sources, led one class to an appreciation of sources: 


1. When did the Articles of Confederation go into effect? 

2. When did the Lewis and Clark expedition reach the Pacific? 
3» When was Fort Osage founded? 

4 When were the Fundamental Orders adopted? 

5. What was the objective of the Alien and Sedition laws? 

6. Was Joseph Brant present at St. Clair’s defeat? 

7. How many Hessians fought in the battle of Trenton? 

8. Who rejected the Albany Plan? 

9. Whom did Peter Zenger criticize? 
10. What was the first newspaper in America? 


Other topics less susceptible of answers could be cited, but these are suffi- 
“lent to illustrate the type of question that can be solved by the use of 
Sources, ‘ 


The teacher must not assume that the mere reading of a few source 
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excerpts will give rise to critical insight. Most students will fail to notice 
minor but significant differences until they are pointed out. Perhaps the 
best way to insure this exacting attention is to ask for written answers 
to questions, with citations to the sources. The requirement may some- 
times be made that the student show why he rejects one account and ac- 
cepts another. While the solution of specific factual matters affords the 
best introduction, the more capable students will soon want to attack 
even complicated problems. And it is sometimes a wholesome experience 
for them to learn that they cannot solve all the problems. The experience 
of coming to the end of the sources, realizing that the problem is still un- 
solved, is also a valuable lesson. 

Students soon learn a reasonable degree of caution. In the early stages 
of the use of sources, they are likely to put too much faith in a particular 
source, but they soon learn that an account is not necessarily reliable 
merely because it is a source. They quickly learn that source writers, like 
all other writers, have their prejudices, their faults, their preferences, and 
their limitations. Unlike a secondary writer, the author of a source was in 
a position to know something of the event from firsthand experience. 
This probability makes its appeal to the student. 


4. Voluntary reading. Students who have actually become acquainted 
with sources will continue to utilize them. Such students will make fre- 
quent contributions in the way of additions and supplements to the usual 
accounts. They will also offer frequent variations from the usual account. 
The teacher will do well to encourage such students and bear with them 
even when their corrections deal with unimportant details. In fact, the 
teacher can measure the success of his teaching of sources by the persist- 
ence and frequency with which students continue to use and cite them. 


Nonhistorical Sources 


The teacher of the social studies should remember that the qualities that 
make historical sources valuable are sometimes found in nonhistorical 
sources. The copy of a current bill, the latest census, a special study 0n the 
local economy, an income-tax list, and the market page are examples of 
source materials that are sometimes as valuable as those that deal with the 
Hundred Years’ War or the Dred Scott Decision. While official sources 
are unlikely to have any personal, dramatic, or stylistic appeal, their values 
will nevertheless be apparent to the students. Here again is presented p 
the teacher the opportunity to train students to differentiate between 
what someone says a document contains and what it actually contains. 


5. METHODS STRESSING THE STRUCTURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


xee ; in all 
The proliferation of knowledge continues at an astounding rate 1 q 
fields. The precise rate of increase is debatable, but there is no depa 
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about the fact that no one person can keep up with all that is being ac- 
cumulated, even in a very restricted field. But even more astounding is 
the practical lack of recognition of this elementary fact by the schools. 
Curriculum committees busy themselves with adding this topic and that 
(seldom having the courage to cut). And the distressed teacher finds the 
end of school year approaching sooner and sooner with each successive 
year, and much of the cherished material has not and will not be “cov- 
ered,” 

Problems associated with the increase in extant knowledge in the social 
sciences have been a source of bewilderment, uncertainty, and frustration. 
They have had one advantageous side effect, however. Teachers have 
been forced to re-examine their methods and materials to see whether they 
make only a transitory or fundamental contribution to the students’ in- 
tellectual makeup. If this process of examination is pursued one can readily 
conclude that the students should emerge from their studies with some 
permanent learnings of such a basic nature that they are transferable to 
subsequent unknown situations they may face. How does much of what 
is taught in the social studies comply with such a criterion? Unfortu- 
nately, not much. And given the nature of the social studies and man’s 
inability to predict the future, much of it is inevitably destined for the 
limbo of oblivion. 

A radical approach has been suggested to extricate ourselves from this 
predicament. A basically similar approach has already been widely tried 
in the teaching of science and mathematics. Its emphasis is on getting the 
students to understand the structure of the subject matter they are study- 
ing. By this is meant, typically, a concern with the way in which knowl- 
edge in a given field is gathered, analyzed, synthesized, and verified. A 
Concomitant of this approach is an inevitable emphasis on broad concepts, 
principles, and generalizations underlying the field. Bruner has referred 
to grasping the structure of a subject as “understanding it in a way that 
permits many other things to be related to it meaningfully. To learn 
structure, in short, is to learn how things are related.” * 

Applying the analysis of structure to social studies teaching, one can 
readily see the need for a knowledge of concepts and principles relating 
to the social sciences (see Chapter 12). The corollary to this approach 
s the need to know how these concepts and principles are generated. 
They emerge to us through the workings of the social scientists. It is im- 
Perative, therefore, to know something about this person who calls 
himself a social scientist. How does he operate? What are his rules of 
Work? What standards does he demand of himself? How does he know 
that he “knows” something? 3 f 

These are some of the questions that the keen social studies teacher 
will lead his students to investigate. In using this approach with his stu- 
dents, the students will be constantly mindful of the need to check on a 


* Jerome §, Bruner, The Process of Education (Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 7. 
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writer’s methods of investigation, assumptions made, internal Consistency, 
logic, inclusiveness of his data, and the validity of his findings. But per- 
haps even more effective in getting the students to know how a social 
scientist operates is to have them engage in some modest project in which 
they try to meet as faithfully as possible the criteria self-imposed by social 
scientists. A community survey disclosing the buying pattern, transporta- 
tion flow, or after-school employment are examples of such projects. 

Some questions naturally arise if the teacher is to emphasize the how of 
the social scientist rather than the what of the social sciences. Will the 
student learn as much factual information? Possibly not, but the familiar- 
ity with process in the social sciences and structure of social science 
knowledge should enable him to assimilate and use functionally subse- 
quent factual information he may acquire. It should facilitate transfer of 
learning. 

For decades, even centuries, teachers have been operating on the as- 
sumption that they were providing students with valuable and necessary 
building blocks which in turn would fit into the total edifice of what we 
call a rational, civilized being. But we have long ago gone past the point 
when the blocks are being delivered at a much faster rate than either the 
teacher or student can incorporate them into their plan. A reappraisal 
of the plan and its execution is imperative. 


SOURCE BOOKS 


The following books are cited here because they exemplify something of 
the extent and range of sources available for the use of students. Others could 
be added to the list, but these will demonstrate the range. The books are listed 
according to the date of their publication in order to show how the supply has 
gradually accumulated. 

Barnes, Mary S., Studies in General History. Boston: Heath, 1885. s 
FLING, Fren M., anb Carpwett, Howard W., Studies in European and Ameti- 

can History. Lincoln: J. H. Miller, 1897. 

Hart, A B., American History Told by Contemporaries. 5 vols. New York: 

Macmillan, 1897-1929. 

MacDonatp, Wiu1aM, Selected Documents Illustrative of the History of the 

United States, 1776-1861. New York: Macmillan, 1897. 

Hirt, Maser, Liberty Documents. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 1901. 

Doncatr, Freperic, anp Krey, A. C., Parallel Source Problems in Medievil l 
History. New York: Harper, 1912. 

Wesster, Hutton, Historical Selections. Boston: Heath, 1929. 

Commacer, H. S., Documents of American History. New York: Crofts, 1934 

CommaceR, H. S., ano Nevins, Arran, The Heritage of America, Readings 

in American History, revised edition. Boston: Heath, 1949. 

Roper Curton L., Documents in American Government. New York: Dry- 
en, 1949. 


ees Lioner H., Source Book in European Governments. New York: DY 
en, 1950. 
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Dixon, Rogert G., And Priscuke, ELMER, American Government: Basic Docu- 
ments and Materials. New York: Van Nostrand, 1950. 

Anois, Paut M., By These Words. New York: Rand McNally, 1954. 

Newman, Pup C., Source Readings in Economic Thought. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1954. 

Commacer, Henry S. ano Morris, Ricuarp B., The Spirit of Seventy-six: The 
Story of the American Revolution as Told by Participants. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. 

CarroLL, Harry J. Jr, and others, The Development of Civilization, 2 vols. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1961. 

Rocow, Arnotp A., Government and Politics: A Reader. Crowell, 1961. 

Van Deusen, Giynpon G., ann Bass, Herpert J., Readings in American His- 
tory, 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1963. 
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21 UNIT ORGANIZATION 


This chapter can be considered an introduction and overview to Chap- 
ter Twenty-two. Its major purpose is to deal with the background, 
rationale, and general characteristics of units in the social studies. It will 
also deal with the two major types of units that are of direct concern 
to the teacher: (1) the resource unit and (2) the teaching unit. The 
outgrowth of these two units, as they relate to the student, is the study 
guide to the unit, which will be the final matter for consideration in this 
chapter. 


1. NATURE OF A UNIT 


The unit is an organized body of information and experiences designed 

to effect significant outcomes for the learner, The significant outcomes 
will inevitably reveal themselves in behavior. New interests, new skills, 
new ways of reacting, and new ideas will prove the success of a genuine 
unit. The unit should reflect sound scholarship, it should be logically con- 
structed, and it should deal with significant aspects of social relationships; 
but all these characteristics will be futile unless it is so constructed as to 
serve the student. A learned chapter in a famous history book may win 
the approval of scholars and remain unread; there can be no such thing 
as a good unit which does not appeal to students. Its pedagogical utility 
is the measure of the quality of a unit. 
l The unit is perhaps unique among the forms of organization because 
Its whole concept rests, or is at least supposed to rest, upon the needs of 
the learner as distinct from the requirements of the contents. Recogniz- 
Ing the two possible alternatives of the ultimate demands of society on the 
one hand and the present capacities and interests of the student on the 
other hand, the unit is ideally designed to meet both. These two alterna- 
tives do not always confront the curriculum maker, but they are in the 
background and appear frequently in the open. ‘ i 

The unit demands the selection of material on the basis of its con- 
tributory value in promoting a particular understanding. The material is 
focused rather than included. It is utilized rather than learned. It is not 
Studied because the student “needs to know it,” but because it 1s a means 
to a more significant end. The teacher, as well as all other adults, is likely 
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step is an instance of the direct application of the principle. Thus the 
whole series consists of the inductive-deductive process. 

Between the revival of the study of Herbart near the close of the nine- 
teenth century and the appearance of Morrison’s book in 1926, a number 
of modifications in the unit idea had been made by the successors of Her- 
bart. Charles A. McMurry stressed the desirability of the progressive, step- 
by-step development of large topics. John Dewey stressed the successive 
steps in problem solving. W. H. Kilpatrick and others stressed the project. 
And in 1926, Morrison announced his five steps, namely (1) Exploration, 
(2) Presentation, (3) Assimilation, (4) Organization, and (5) Recitation, 


2. TYPES OF UNITS 


Farlier writers usually did not distinguish between types of units, It is 
only within recent years that the designation of two major categories has 
been developed and rather generally accepted. These are (1) the resource 
unit and (2) the teaching unit. One may frequently find in the educa- 
tional literature pertaining to units other terms such as experience units, 
activity units, project units, etc. But these more properly refer to the 
particular emphasis that the teacher puts on the unit rather than to any 
different third category. 


Resource Units 


The resource unit differs from the teaching unit in purpose, scope, 
inception, and organization. Its purpose is to provide a broad reservo 
of information, activities, and materials from which a teaching unit may 
be built. It is a general guide and storehouse for the teacher who, for cx 
ample, may have a strong desire to deal with a given area but is uncertain 
as to what it entails or how it may be presented in class. 

The scope of the resource unit is always more inclusive than that ofa 
teaching unit. It is so extensive that the teacher is not expected to deal 
with all of its content nor utilize all of its suggested student activities. 

The inception of the resource unit is such that it is usually the product 
of more than one person's efforts. Although it is feasible for one teacher 
to develop a resource unit, the more common practice recently is t0 have 
in-service teacher groups, committees, workshops, professional organiza 
tions, or commercial publishers prepare them. A 

Resource units are organized to present (1) a coherent body of subject 
matter and (2) suggested teaching aids. The subject matter is presente 
treatise form rather than in the outline form which is normally used în 4 
teaching unit. 

The title of a resource unit is of significance, but it does not rigidly 
dictate the way in which the teacher and students carry out the unit in & 
classroom. For example, in subsequent chapters we shall see that 4 


es 
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under the rather traditional heading of “Money, Banking and Credit” can 
be readily used in a problems approach. Because a resource unit covers 
relatively broad rather than specific areas, its title, as in the case above, 
should reflect this breadth of coverage. 

Some resource units begin with a rather thorough analysis of the sub- 
ject matter content for the particular unit. This may consist of anywhere 
from a few to over a hundred printed pages, It may be written by a so- 
cial science specialist with the assistance of a committee of teachers who 
advise him on vocabulary, complexity of ideas presented, writing style, 
the use of diagrams, ete. Other units may have the content in outline form. 
Still others may contain neither analysis nor outline of content but may 
refer the teacher to a pamphlet, book, periodical article, manuscript, or 
some other source for the content, It is possible, therefore, for the con- 
tent part of the resource unit not to be physically one with the remainder 
of the unit. But in all instances it is functionally an integral part of it, 

Subject matter is the what of a resource unit; teaching aids are con- 
cerned with the why, how, and when. They may be so organized that 
part of them precede and part follow the analysis of content, For ex- 
ample, the why aspects—purposes or objectives—may occur early in the 
unit preceding the analysis of content, and the how and when may follow 
the content. Where the teaching aids are found in a resource unit is, how- 
ever, of less importance than what they consist of, They are the very 
aspects that give pedagogical meaning to a body of content that—no mat- 
ter how brilliantly written, socially significant, or scholarly—frequently 
has no vehicle for carrying its message from the social scientist to the 
mind, attitudes, and behavior patterns of the student, 

The following suggested form of organization for a complete resource 
unit enumerates other specific kinds of teaching aids. Each of these will 
be dealt with in considerably more detail in the following chapter, 


PREPARING A RESOURCE UNIT 


Title 
l. ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 


ll. TEACHING AIDS 
A. Overview of the unit 


B. Objectives to be sought from the unit 
1. In terms of understandings to be learned 
2. In terms of skills to be acquired 
3. In terms of attitudes to be gained 


C. Unit procedures 
1. Initiatory activities 
2. Developmental activities 
3 Culminating activities 
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D. Materials to be used 


1. Reading materials 
a. Bibliography for teachers 


b. Bibliography for students 
2. Audio-visual materials 


E. Evaluating the unit 
1. In terms of objectives 
2. Sample test and measuring instruments 
3. Informal evaluation techniques 


Teaching Units 


The resource unit bears approximately the same relationship to the 
teaching unit as the kitchen pantry does to the foodstuffs prepared for a 
given meal. The teaching unit has less scope and greater focus than the 
resource unit. It is a more specific and limited guide to the classroom 
teacher and is of direct assistance to the teacher in carrying out a specific 
body of learning activities. 

The teaching unit should not be looked upon as merely a boiled down 
version of a resource unit. The ingredients that go into it should be 
selected with proper consideration for local differences as to the com- 
munity, the school, and the students. This is especially necessary if the 
teacher is drawing upon a resource unit that was prepared for nation-wide 
use. An example would be a unit on local government. Such a unit would 
be modified in the light of answers to the following possible questions: 


1. In regard to the community 
a. What particular form of government does it have? 


b. Is this form typical or atypical of neighboring communities of com- 
parable size? 


c. What is its current political complexion? 
d. What are its most pressing problems? 


2. In regard to the school 


a. What is the socio-economic make-up of the school population as com- 
pared with the community as a whole? 


b. What degree of self-government do the students enjoy? 
c. To what extent are the school facilities used for community affairs? 


3. In regard to the students 
a. What is their general level of understanding of civic affairs? 


à : ir own 
b. To what extent have they been responsible for conducting their 0W 
classroom activities? 


: Lae, in 
c. What experiences have they had either individually or as a class 
direct civic action? 


The answers to these questions by a teacher in the city of X wil cef 
tainly differ somewhat from those given by teachers in the cities of Yan 
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7. These differences should be reflected in the teaching units used. They 
illustrate the fact that a teaching unit is a particularizing guide that ap- 
plies only to a given teacher under a given set of circumstances. This is 
not to say that it must be rigid. On the contrary, it should be continually 
revised, adapted, re-examined, and evaluated. A good index of the degree 
to which it is serving its best purpose may be gained by noting the extent 
to which it has penciled changes in it, has notations to one’s self, and is 
generally dog-cared. 

Within its content and presentation the teaching unit has many pos- 
sible forms of organization. The ones by Herbart and Morrison have been 
referred to in an earlier part of this chapter. Other contemporary writers * 
have developed extensive and detailed outlines of what they consider 
to be the best form of unit organization. What is presented here is a form 
that incorporates all of the major aspects of the nature and purpose of 
any teaching unit. It is only logical, therefore, that it contain all of the 
categories found in a resource unit although the scope under each cate- 
gory may not be great and the order of the categories may not be identi- 
cal. In the followi ing outline the order is modified only ‘slightly so that 
the overview and objectiv: es precede the content rather than follow, as 
in the resource unit outline. 


PREPARING A TEACHING UNIT 


Title 
I. Overview of the unit 
Il. Objectives to be sought from the unit 
II. Content of the unit 


IV. Unit procedures 
A. Initiatory activities 
B. Developmental activities 
C. Culminating activities 
V. Materials to be used 
A. Reading materjals 
1. Bibliography for the teacher 


. Bibliography for the students 
B. hater visual materials 


VI. Evaluating the unit 
A. In terms of objectives 
B. Specific test and measuring instruments 
C. Informal evaluation techniques 


? See Roy O. Billett, Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940), Chapters XVI and XVII. 
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Thus far our discussion of the teaching unit has been predicated on its 
having originated with a resource unit. It is quite possible, of course, to 
construct a teaching unit from sources other than a resource unit, It ma 
be built directly from textual material, pamphlets, periodical articles, 
reference works, or from a combination of these. Regardless of the source 
from which its components are drawn, the above outline is applicable 
and usable. 

A more complete discussion of all aspects of a teaching unit will be 
presented in Chapter Twenty-two. 


Study Guide to the Unit 


The study guide to a unit of work consists of a few duplicated pages 
which are passed out to every student in the class. They are the means 
by which the student sees the unit through his eyes. The busy teacher 
who neglects or ignores the study guide fails to realize its importance. Be- 
cause he may have spent many hours in examining the resource unit and 
more hours in developing the teaching unit, he himself has a rather all- 
inclusive view of them. Not so the student. One of the major purposes, 
therefore, of the unit guide is to enable the student to see, at least to the 
limited extent that his previous learning experiences will allow, a per- 
spective view of the unified learning activities he will be engaged in for 
the ensuing weeks. i 

Another practical purpose to be served by the study guide to the unit 
is that of providing a convenient, time-saving, and accurate means for 
pointing out to the student the specific activities he will engage in during 
the unit, assignments expected of him, and sources to which he may go 
for information. A convenient form of organization for such a guide fol- 


lows. A specimen guide with more detailed analyzing comments is found 
in Chapter Twenty-two. 


PREPARING THE STUDY GUIDE TO A UNIT 


Title 


I. Activities in connection with unit 
A. Core activities 
B. Optional related activities 


Il. Student progress schedule (includes due dates for assignments ) 
Ill. List of readings (includes textbook ) 


‘ oe 3 CAE a TRT E I. 
The terms “core activities” and “optional related activities” ” apply 
* These terms are used in the 


c unit organization plan as outlined in Roy O. Billets 
op. cit, pp. 507-8. 
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respectively, to those student activities that will be done by all in the class 
and those that may be done on an optional basis by others. Under the 
category of “student progress schedule” the teacher lists an approximate 
schedule for the completion of activities and due dates for some of the 
longer written assignments required of the students. This is by no means 
intended to place the students in lock step and rigidly force them to a 
predetermined time schedule. It may and should be adjusted as the unit 
develops. The dates may readily be changed if the teacher senses that 
it is profitable to spend a greater amount of time on a given activity that 
has developed unanticipated desirable facets. The due dates for daily writ- 
ten assignments, if any, may be given orally by the teacher. 

The list of readings should include those books, pamphlets, magazines, 
articles, primary sources, and other references that are (1) diversified 
enough to provide for both extremes in reading ability among students 
and (2) available to the student either in the classroom, school library, at 
home, or in the local library. The textbook for the course, if any, should 
also be listed here. 

The preparation of a precise, complete, and attractive study guide will 
pay rewarding dividends to the teacher. It will relieve him of many routine 
functions dealing with instructions and assignments, will encourage greater 
self-direction and self-learning on the part of the students, and will en- 
able the teacher to devote more of his time to the really creative, chal- 
lenging—even artistic—aspects of his job. 
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1. THE USE OF A SPECIMEN UNIT 


This chapter is concerned with the analysis of a specimen unit in the 
social studies, Its organization parallels that of Chapter Twenty-one in that 
the major topics dealt with are (1) the resource unit, (2) the teaching 
unit, and (3) the study guide to the unit. The major new materials consist 
of the specimen unit and a more extended analysis of the components of 
a unit, 

To have meaning and significance, a generalization must be based upon 
specific instances. For example, the statement, “The Bill of Rights guaran- 
tees to the American people their fundamental civil liberties,” is meaning- 
less to the junior high school student who does not know the particular 
guarantees that are enumerated in the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Similarly, the prospective social studies teacher may have only 
the vaguest idea of what an “initiatory activity” in a unit of work is until 
he sees one written out and described within the context of the total unit. 


Procedures in the Analysis of the Unit 


The procedure to be followed in this chapter is first to present a digest 
of a resource unit and to follow this with a detailed analysis. Next fol- 
lows a discussion of the teaching unit based on the resource unit. The 
chapter is concluded with a presentation and analysis of the study guide 
to the unit. The resource unit selected is one that has been published as a 
Bulletin of the National Council for the Social Studies.’ It was prepared 
through the cooperative efforts of classroom teachers, social scientists, 
and professional educators. Economic education is the broad area with 
which the unit is concerned. 


Factors in the Selection of the Unit 


One may properly ask, “Why is such a relatively obscure area of the 
d, ) ; ssn 

total social studies curriculum selected as a specimen unit? A threefold 

' Thomas O, Waage and Eunice Johns, A Teacher's Guide to Money, Banking and 


Credit, Bulletin Number 29, National Council for the Social Studies (Washington, 
1955). 
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answer may be given: (1) We are frequently able to get a better perspec- 
tive of an entity if we “look at it” through a medium that is different 
from one to which we are accustomed. If the unit were to deal with the 
westward movement or the functions of the federal government, we 
might let our preconceived notions of what “ought” to be in such a unit 
blur our perception of what it actually does contain. (2) This unit il- 
lustrates very well the desirability of integrating lesser known and rela- 
tively neglected social studies subjects within the field as a whole. Many 
instances are shown to indicate ways in which such a unit may be incor- 
porated into an American History course. (3) The area of economic 
education is one which has received a considerable amount of attention 
during the past several years as a result of the informed opinion of many 
educators and lay people that the American people are in need of knowing 
more about how our complex economy functions and how this function 
affects each of us. 

It is well to keep in mind some further considerations that will enable 
us to appraise the unit and appreciate its utility. First, this is a decidedly 
better-than-average unit. In practice one may come across others that do 
not measure up to this in accuracy of content and extensiveness of teaching 
aids. Secondly, it was prepared for nation-wide distribution. The specific 
parts to be emphasized will vary from region to region. In the Midwest 
farm belt the effects of inflation on agriculture will no doubt receive 
more attention than they would in an industrialized Eastern city. Finally, 
the form of organization of this unit, although it follows the outline on 
pages 383-384, may differ in its details from that found in other available 
resource units. 


2. A DIGEST OF THE SPECIMEN UNIT 


The reader should keep in mind that what follows is a digest of the 
actual resource unit. For example, the original unit has a total of 99 pages 
the Analysis of Content section alone is 48 pages, whereas it has been 
reduced here to a few pages. The authors of this book have made minor 
changes in the wording of headings for some sections of the unit but 


have in no way altered the meaning or substance of the original unit. 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE 


TO 


MONEY 


BANKING 


AND 


CREDIT 


Part I 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 


Part II 
TEACHING AIDS 


Part I: ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 


MONEY—MASTER OR SERVANT? 


Fire does its work best when it is confined in a fixed space; money, if it is 
to do its work well, must also be kept under control or it will do more harm 
than good to mankind. All of us are involved in making money do its work, 
whether well or ill; all of us therefore ought to know as much about it as pos- 
sible, so that it works for us and not against us. 

What is money, and why is it? Money was developed because it was more 
convenient for everybody to exchange his “items” for money, rather than try 
to find the somebody else who had what he wanted and also was willing to 
trade for what was offered. This is what economists mean when they say 
money is a medium of exchange. To do this job, money must be acceptable 
to all; we must be willing to take it as payment when others owe us for our 
work, or the products of our work; and we must be confident that others will 
accept it from us when we need what they have. Looking at money another 
way, we could say that it is a claim of goods and services. 


Money's job. Money that is doing its job well is money that is acceptable 
to everyone for these purposes: as a medium of exchange, as a measure of 
values, and as a “store” of values. 


Money at work. All of us are consumers—we eat food, wear clothing, and 
Sleep under a roof. All of us are workers, ex-workers, or future workers. 
Those who are working therefore have a dual role in the economy; they are 
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both consumers and producers. There are, then, two continuing flows through 
our economy in opposite directions. One is the stream of goods and services 
that results from the efforts of people to produce and distribute what people 
want, while the other is the stream of money payments as people get paid for 
their efforts and they pay others for their work. These flows are depicted in 
the diagram on page 392. 

If these two flows continue at a high and stable level for a period of time, 
both expanding as the working population or the output of goods and serv- 
ices grows, we would be, in a sense, in balance with each other. If the flow 
of money payments increased in a period when we could not increase the 
flow of goods and services, we would see the symptoms of inflation, of “too 
much” money chasing “too few” goods. On the other hand, if the flow of 
money payments did not keep pace with the production and distribution of 
goods and services, we would see the symptoms of deflation, perhaps a 
business slump with falling prices, rising unemployment, smaller national 
income, and a lower volume of sales and production. It is important, there- 
fore, to keep a balance between the two flows so there is enough money to 
enable us to turn out more goods and services. There must also be enough 
so that these goods and services will be taken off the market and into the 
consumer’s hands. 


Problems of balance. There are many problems involved in keeping the 
two streams in balance, however. The flow of goods and services is always 
changing both in size and composition. There are long-term changes, such as 
from buggies to autos, and unpredictable changes, such as those caused by 
droughts and floods, or strikes and international troubles. In addition, we as 
consumers have a free choice in spending some of our incomes. All of these 
things—natural and man-made troubles, free choice of consumers, and tech- 
nological changes—are constantly causing changes in the flow of goods and 
services and in methods of production and distribution. Money that is to do 
a good job, economically speaking, must be able to adjust to all these changes, 
must be able to help the economy operate satisfactorily while the changes 
are taking place, or even help the changes to be made. 


The polling place. The Federal, State, and local governments play an im- 
portant part in our economy, accounting for about a quarter of the nation’s 
total economic activity in recent years. If the amount of money received by 
government is balanced by the amount of money spent, then the flow of 
Money payments continues in our economic cycle in the same volume it 
would if there were no government. Probably more important, however, is 
the fact that governments sometimes spend more than they receive; when 
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they do, they borrow and may increase the stream of money payment in the 
economy. 


Financial institutions. These include 14,000 commercial banks, with a 
very special significance for the money part of our economy. As a group, 
these banks have limited power to “create” and “destroy” money in their 
everyday operations. They are therefore adding to the volume of the money 
stream and at other times reducing it. 


What money is. The three common ways of making a payment are by 
“jingling” money (coins), by “folding money” (currency), and by “check- 
book” money. Even when a check drawn on one bank is deposited in an- 
other, there is rarely any payment of cash from one bank to the other. The 
banks usually settle between themselves through their own accounts at a 
Federal Reserve Bank. These “reserve” accounts of the commercial banks 
are in a real sense the banking accounts of the banks, and in that sense the 
Federal Reserve Banks are banks for commercial banks. 


Creating money. How does checkbook money get into banks? A store- 
keeper might go to his bank and ask for a loan of $6,000. The bank, in mak- 
ing the loan, would not give him 600 ten-dollar bills but would credit his 
checking account with the amount, and the storekeeper could then draw 
checks to pay for the items. The bank, in effect gives its creditworthiness in 
exchange for a promise to pay. The bank’s credit is so widely and readily 
acceptable that it is a form of money in our economy. When the store- 
keeper has enough money, he pays off the loan. Just as the bank’s deposits 
went up when it made the loan, now the bank’s deposits and the bank’s loan 
go down together. Thus, we can see that banks “destroy” or “extinguish” 
money as well as “create” it. 


Dollars—deposit and reserves. Banks are required to have reserves equal 
to a certain proportion of their deposits. This required reserve is essential if 
our banking system is to expand the supply of money by making loans and 
investments, and it is also vital if we are to influence the amount of expan- 
sion or contraction of the money supply. Banks that are members of the 
Federal Reserve System are required by law to have these reserves at @ 
Federal Reserve Bank; these member banks have about 85 per cent of all 
checkbook money in our economy. On the average, these banks must have 
$16 for every $100 in checkbook money of their depositors. Hence today 
the chief purpose of the reserve requirement is to provide a means for the 
Federal Reserve to influence the money supply and the use of bank credit. 
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Where do reserve dollars come from? If we think of banks’ reserves as be- 
ing in a large storage tank which has three pipes connected to it, we may 
perhaps visualize how these factors work. All three pipes can carry more 
reserves into the tank; all three can also carry reserves out. These pipes 
might then be labeled “gold,” “money in circulation,” and “Federal Re- 
serve Bank credit.” In the first two there are no control valves that can be 
used to direct a flow into the tank or out of it; the Federal Reserve pipe, 
however, has several control valves that will start a flow into or out of the 
tank. 


Federal Reserve credit. The most significant pipe is the Federal Reserve 
Bank credit pipe because the direction of flow into or out of the tank and 
the amount of flow is almost entirely the result of deliberate decisions by 
the Federal Reserve System. This credit is a flow of reserves that can be 
used to offset unfavorable results of changing times. Thus the Federal Re- 
serve watches for changes in the monetary gold stock and in currency in 
circulation and the effect these changes may have on the economic need for 
money and credit. 


How are reserve dollars born? Like the commercial banks, the Federal 
Reserve Banks also operate on the basis of proportional or percentage legal 
reserve requirement; theirs is 25 per cent. Unlike the commercial banks, 
however, their reserve must be in gold certificates. These gold certificates 
are issued to the Banks by the Treasury when it buys either foreign or 
domestically mined gold and wishes to replenish its checking account at 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Price of reserves. In addition to the ability to create or destroy reserve 
dollars by increasing or decreasing its loans and investments, the Federal 
Reserve has two other important tools for exerting an influence on the 
money supply in our economy: changes in the discount rate and in reserve 
requirements. The member banks are charged for loans at a discount rate. 
By increasing the rate of interest they charge, the Federal Reserve Banks 
make borrowing more expensive from member banks, and thus may dis- 
courage some of them from borrowing or cause them to borrow less than 
they might at a lower rate; by lowering the rate the Reserve Banks make 
borrowing cheaper and thus tend to weaken the reluctance to borrow. Over 
the years these changes have come to be recognized in both banking and 
business circles as signals from the Federal Reserve—an increase in the rate 
1S a warning light against expanding bank credit too far or too fast, while a 
decrease is a green light for bank credit expansion. 


Part Il: TEACHING AIDS 


A. OVERVIEW OF THE UNIT 


Place in the Curriculum 

It is expected that the material included in this teacher's guide will be 
found most useful in senior high school American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy, and Economics courses. Statistics show that one student in twenty 
will take a formal course in economics in the secondary schools; all students, 
however, will take a course in American History. The latter course, there- 
fore, is likely to offer the best opportunity for including a unit on money, 
banking, and credit. Because of this fact a brief explanation of the historical 
approach to the study of money may be in order. 

A historical survey should reveal some of the important monetary proc- 
esses necessary in an expanding economy—the investment of money, the 
creation of credit, the issuance of paper money, etc. The conflict between 
the debtor and the creditor has been experienced by different generations 
throughout our history, as evidenced by the hard money vs. soft money con- 
troversy; bimetallism; Shays’ Rebellion; and wildcat banking. Through their 
power to elect Congressmen, people have, at different times in our past, made 
decisions by voting which have influenced monetary policy. 


Difficulties Which May Be Encountered 

Some aspects of the content of this unit may be difficult to teach in the 
high school because they lie outside the direct experiences of students. The 
teacher, therefore, is faced with two specific problems: (a) a delimitation 
of the topic to suit the degree of maturity of her students as well as the time 
available for the study, and (b) the provision of a large variety of vicarious 
learning experiences, 

It is suggested that the study of the Federal Reserve System in the usual 
secondary school class be limited to its structure and purposes. For a strong 
group, or for superior students in the usual group, a study of the tools used 
by the Federal Reserve System in regulating the money supply may be in- 
teresting and profitable. For this reason some suggestions for teaching about 
these tools have been included. 


The Problem-Solving A pproach 

The teaching method proposed in this guide is predicated upon the belief 
that the problem-solving approach is an extremely useful one, particularly 
in areas of study that are controversial in nature. While some skills are 
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common to nearly all methods in the field of the social studies, the basic 
skills outlined for emphasis in this unit are especially promoted by the prob- 
lems approach. Such an approach allows a greater possibility of practicing 
these skills in meaningful situations, greater use of the community, and 
greater emphasis on action to clinch learning. Since in theory the problem- 
solving approach should lead to action, an attempt has been made to indi- 
cate some possibilities for action. 


B. OBJECTIVES TO BE SOUGHT FROM THE UNIT 


The objectives of the teacher in presenting to her class a unit on money 
and credit do not automatically become those of the student. While the 
teacher will want to state the objectives which she hopes to attain in a par- 
ticular class situation, it is also helpful to develop a statement in cooperation 
with the class. This statement may not take shape until the study is well 
under way; it may even be developed in its final form as a part of the evalua- 
tion session. Such statements of objectives usually include behavioral changes 
and attitudes hoped for, as well as skills and understandings. 


Understandings to Be Learned 

The study and research materials a student uses should enable him to an- 
swer such questions as those given below and should enable him to under- 
stand some of the major aspects of the topic being studied. The questions 
may also help the teacher and the class to draw up a plan of study. 


1. What is money? 

a. What are the different kinds of coins and currency we use? 
b. Are bank deposits money? 

c. Is credit a kind of money? 

What work does money perform in our economic system? 


3. What causes the production of goods and services and the flow of 
money payments to get out of balance with each other at times? 

4. How can we manage money so as to promote the growth and stability 

of our economy? A 

What part can the individual citizen play in the problem of making 

money do its work well? 


N 


wn 


Skills to Be A cquired 3 
If the student has successfully studied and analyzed the topic of money 


and credit he should have demonstrated growth in such basic skills as: 


1. Using problem-solving techniques 
a. Obtaining information from commonly used sources 
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b. Evaluating sources of information 

c. Interpreting information 

d. Forming generalizations and conclusions 

e. Formulating actions consistent with conclusions 


f. Holding judgments tentatively, with a willingness to alter them if the 
facts warrant a change 


Learning to work cooperatively with others in the solution of common 


N 


problems 

3. Becoming increasingly skillful in self-direction and the ability to work 
effectively 

4. Acquiring facility in the use of various forms of oral and written ex- 
pression 


Attitudes to Be Gained 

Another part of the expected outcomes of the unit of study involves the 
development of certain attitudes or feeling reactions on the part of the stu- 
dent. This list will probably be drawn up by the teacher for her own use, but 
it is not likely that students will be able to identify desirable attitude changes 
until later in the study. The teacher might state attitude changes she hopes to 
find in the student in some such form as the following: 


1. An increased sensitivity to the effect his actions as a citizen and as a 
consumer have on our total economy. 


2. Desire to examine critically the various alternative courses of action 


which are available when decisions affecting problems of money and 
credit must be made. 


3. An appreciation of the complex nature of our financial structure and a 
sense of pride in the achievements of our economy. 


4, A recognition of the increasing use of the group method of sharing 
information and reaching decisions in determining the governments 
policy in its complex banking activities. 


C. UNIT PROCEDURES 


Initiatory Activities 

While money is a part of the daily lives of students, it is quite unlikely 
that they realize that money consists of anything more than cash, or that the 
management of the supply of money and credit is directly related to economic 
stability. The first task is to help the student realize that the study of money 
is directly related to him. The teacher will need to take advantage of every 
situation that demonstrates the very intimate connection between the mone- 
tary policies of the nation and our daily lives, She should capitalize on items 
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in the news or local happenings as a means of awakening student interest. A 
few possibilities are suggested below: 


1. Study of some topic earlier in the course may have touched on money 
problems, the need for further study recognized, and the topic post- 
poned for later study. 

As a result of their personal experiences students may bring topics for 

discussion or questions to class. For example, a TV dramatization of 

the closing of the banks in 1933 may provide motivation for the stu- 
dents to report on the experiences of their relatives at that time. 

3. The teacher may post on the bulletin board some material which cre- 

ates interest, such as the poster of the Chase National Bank illustrating 
a collection of the monetary systems of the world. 

4, The teacher may administer a simple pre-test to determine areas of 
particular weakness or misunderstanding among the students. 

. The crash of 1929 and the depression years are very apt to be known 
to the students, and further study may grow out of a discussion of this 
period. Historical descriptions of the panics of 1837, 1873, or 1893 
may serve to arouse interest. 

6. Expressed student interest in a study of the subject of money leads to 

a planning session for the study. Questions raised by the students are 
listed on the board, with additional suggestions from the teacher. 


N 


uw 


For purposes of study the teacher and class try to group the questions 
under general headings, and from them formulate such major questions as 
the following: 


a. What is money? 
How is money used? 
How can we use money to help us avoid both inflation and depression? 


What organization in the federal government, besides the Treasury, 
works with money? 


ie Ss 


Having grouped the questions, the next task is to decide how each general 
one can be investigated and how the work should be done. This is probably 
a strategic time to set up class goals for the study. Later in the study the class 
will return to the original specific questions raised, for they will have to be 
answered before the learning is complete or the pupils satisfied. 


Developmental Activities 

The previous section on initiatory activities has served to open up the 
topic and to suggest some ways of undertaking the study. The student is now 
ready to study, to listen, to view, to interview—in short, to use all the avail- 
able facilities for learning about the operation of our system of money, bank- 
ing, and credit. A variety of activities will need to be carried out. This is the 
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longest part of the unit, and activities should be selected which will enable 
students to secure, organize, and present ideas on all of the major aspects of 
the topic of study. The activities in this section are arranged under five topics: 


1. Activities That Help One Understand the Meaning and Use of Money 


a. Examine the different kinds of money students have in their pockets, 
both coin (hard money) and currency (folding money). Discuss 
each one, noting why we need such a variety of coins. Since such 
physical money is created by a machine, discuss the United States 
Mint and the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. Bring up the ques- 
tion of worn-out, lost, and mutilated money. Note the various kinds 
of paper money, the denominations, and kinds of issue (silver cer- 
tificates, Federal Reserve Notes—which constitute the bulk of our 
paper money—United States notes or greenbacks, national bank 
notes). The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Your Money” which will be extremely valuable 
in studying the various kinds of money, as well as other topics in 
this unit. 


2. Activities on the Work That Money Performs in Our Economy 


a. The chart showing the interchange of goods and services and money 
payments indicates that, in general, the flow is circular (see analysis 
of content section, page 392). This chart should be enlarged and 
placed on the bulletin board or the blackboard. Better still it can be 
arranged for display on a flannel board. 

Students may get great satisfaction in helping to produce the ma- 
terials for flannel board use. The activity will be meaningless t0 
them, however, if they are merely told what to construct. Research 
and study activities on the operation of the “flow” should be carried 
on until the interrelationship of the various parts of the flow is well 
understood. 

b. It has been said that one man’s expense is another man’s income. 
Discuss this important principle as it is diagramed on the “flow 
chart. Have some students discuss this principle with their paren X 
or other adults, and bring some interesting examples of its operation 
to class, The group may wish to add this or a similar generalization 
to their notes. 


3. Activities Which Help to Explain the Problem of Maintaining a Balance 


Between Total Money Payments and Total Production of Goods and 
Services j 


a. Students will find it interesting to interview a number of adults t0 
find out what happened to individuals during the depression. Then 
findings should be reported to the class. 
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b. Review our experiences in the United States with the problem of 
variations in the money supply by giving a brief historical sketch of 
this problem from the Civil War through 1913. Such a survey would 
include: the National Banking Act, 1863; fiat money; depression, 
1873; Bland-Allison Act, 1878; redemption of greenbacks, 1879; 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 1890; panic of 1907; Federal Reserve 
Act, 1913. 

4. Activities Which Help to Explain the Relationship Between Money 
and Economic Ups and Downs 

How do the decisions of the individual banker about who shall have 

loans affect the quality, as distinct from the quantity, of the money 

supply? Consider the responsibility which rests upon the individual 

banker in this matter of making loans. An interview with a friend 

who works in a bank may suggest some ideas on the subject of re- 

sponsibility. 

5. How Can the Individual Citizen Make a Contribution to the Problem 
of Making Money Do Its Work Well? 

a. How do the decisions of individual citizens as consumers help to 
determine the direction our economy takes? Consider the following 
among others: free choice of consumers as to what products they 
will buy; whether they will save or spend; whether or not they are 
willing to assume indebtedness; hoarding; confidence in the dollar, 
etc. 

b. Why is it more important for citizens in a democracy to under- 
stand monetary problems than for citizens in an authoritarian state 
to do so? Stress the fact that many of the great public issues which 
have to be decided at the polls require some knowledge of economic 
problems. 


Culminating Activities Fi i 
By this time students will no doubt have reached some decisions in at- 


tempting to answer the basic question: How can we manage money so as 
to promote the growth and stability of our economy? Each member of the 
class should list, independently, his own answers to the question. These 
answers should be considered in small groups or “buzz sessions”; then an all- 
class summarizing discussion should be held. Each student who presents a 
tentative conclusion should be prepared to explain it, and to defend his po- 
sition if challenged. Students should analyze critically the work of others, 
and should try to criticize their own processes in reaching conclusions, This 
exercise will give students experience in arriving at conclusions as partici- 
pants in the democratic process. From the discussion a list of tentative an- 
swers to the problem of maintaining the right amount of money and credit 
at the right time should be arrived at, and these should be placed in each 
student’s notebook. 
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Other summarizing activities may include the following: 


1. 


Write an editorial for the school newspaper on some aspect of the 
money problem. Here are some suggestions for subjects: “Money con- 
cerns us all”; “If it is true that ‘money talks, what do your departing 
dollars say to you?”; “Is your credit good?”; “A new and broader look 
at my allowance and what it means.” 


. Review the purposes of this unit as drawn up at the beginning of the 


study, and try to decide to what extent these purposes have been ac- 
complished. Discuss, also, the kinds of attitude changes which students 
have experienced as a result of this study. 


. A useful “follow-up” activity may be carried on by reserving a portion 


of the bulletin board or display space for “Money and Credit in the 
News,” so that attention may be called to further developments on the 
topic. 


D. MATERIALS TO BE USED 


Reading Materials 


if 


Economic Report of the President (published annually). United States 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Employment Act of 1946, 
the President is required each January to submit to the Congress an 
economic report giving a review of economic developments during 
the past year, an estimate of foreseeable trends in the level of em- 
ployment, production, and income, a review of the economic pro- 
grams of the government, and recommendations with respect to the 
future. This document is actually prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, 


2. The Federal Reserve System: Purpose and Functions. Fourth edition, 


3: 


1961. 238 pp. 
This simply written booklet is the standard guide to the nature and 
functions of the Federal Reserve System. It is directed to the intelli- 
gent layman, and teachers might well regard it as an indispensable 
publication. 


Robinson, M. A., H. C. Morton, and J. D. Calderwood, An Intro- 


duction to Economic Reasoning. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1959. 


Stresses economic analysis. Written for the nonspecialist. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


The United States Economy in Action 
A series of 35 mm. filmstrips in color with accompanying booklets 
for teacher use. Scripts are prepared by recognized economists: 
Especially valuable are the filmstrips on the commercial banking 
system and on the Federal Reserve System. Produced by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 Street, New York. 
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E. EVALUATING THE UNIT * 


The evaluation section of a resource unit includes all means, both sub- 
jective and objective, which give an indication of the degree to which the 
objectives of the unit have been achieved. This guide to money, banking, 
and credit lists objectives in terms of understandings, skills, and attitudes. 
The evaluation instrument will include measures dealing with each of these 
three categories of objectives. 


Understandings 

The following representative test items + are more concerned with under- 
standings that reflect a group of basic principles and generalizations rather 
than isolated factual information. 


1. Most of our paper currency is in the form of (A) Federal Reserve 
Notes; (B) Silver Certificates; (C) National Bank Notes; (D) United States 
Notes, 

2. If the cost of living index numbers rise from 120 to 130 during a given 
period, the value of the dollars remaining in savings accounts during that 
period (A) remains the same, (B) decreases; (C) increases; (D) falls to 
nothing. 

3. Which of these is not a form of consumer credit? (A) A charge ac- 
count; (B) An installment purchase; (C) A bank statement; (D) An unpaid 
telephone bill. 

4. A period of general business depression is characterized by all of these 
except (A) low prices; (B) a decline in national income; (C) few business 
failures; (D) low interest rates. 


Skills 

The following categories of items designed to test study skills may be used 
not only to evaluate achievement but also for diagnostic purposes. They will 
enable the teacher to see in what areas the students may need additional 
work, or which aspects of the unit were not effectively taught, or both. 


1. Skill in Distinguishing Between Statements of Fact and Statements of 
Opinion 
Directions: In the list of declarative sentences below, some are statements 
of fact and others are statements of opinion. Indicate in the space pro- 
* The remaining excerpts of the specimen unit are from various sources other 
than Bulletin No. 29 of the National Council for the Social Studies. The lack of 
an evaluation section is the most serious deficiency of this bulletin. 
* From A Standard Achievement Test in Economic Understandings for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Developed by E. C. Alft in cooperation with the Illinois Council 
on Economic Education. 
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vided before each sentence whether you think it is a statement of fact (F) 
or opinion (O). You are not to decide whether the statement is true or 
false but only whether it should be classified as a statement of fact or of 
Opinion. 
F 1. All national banks are members of the Federal Reserve System. 
O 2. Bankers are not justified in charging higher interest rates to individual 
borrowers than to business firms. 
F 3. A general period of inflation is of more benefit to debtors than to 
creditors. 
O 4. Reducing the national debt is more beneficial to our economy than 
lowering taxes. 


F 5. Our banking system is influenced by political conditions in the coun- 
try. 
2. Skill in Logical Reasoning * 

In 1940, W. Gibson Carey, Jr., then president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, made the following statements in an address de- 
livered at Waukegan, Illinois: 

“Our primary job is to kill excess government spending lest it kill us. Ex- 
cess spending is inevitable when the central government takes over many 
of the duties which rightly belong to the states. The central government of 
the United States has taken over many of the duties which rightly belong to 
the states.” 


Directions: Examine the conclusions given below. If the statements made 

by Mr. Carey are true, which one of the conclusions do you think is justified? 

CONCLUSIONS 

X If the central government had not taken over many duties which rightly 
belong to the states, excess spending would have been avoided. 

Y Since the central government took over many duties which rightly be- 
long to the states, it was not possible to avoid ‘excess spending. 

Z Further information is needed before any logical conclusions can be 


drawn. 
{ A: Statements which explain why your conclusion is 
| logical. 
Mark in Column | B: Statements which do not explain why your conclusion 
is logical. 


C: Statements about which you are unable to decide. 


i Problem IV of Logical Reasoning Test—Form A. C ooperative Test Division. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 1950 (out of print). 


STATEMENTS 


ABC 


N 


10. 


11. 


Attitudes 
In the process of arriving at informed judgments of value the student 
Should utilize a wide variety of the understandings and skills referred to 
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. Before any logical conclusion can be reached, one must 
know whether the state governments would be more efficient 
than the central, or federal government. 

If one removed the fundamental cause for excess spending, 
excess spending would be avoided. 

Since we accept the statements made by Mr. Carey as true, 
excess spending could not be avoided if the central govern- 
ment took over many duties which rightly belong to the 
States. 

If centralization of government always leads to excess spend- 
ing then when centralization of government occurs, excess 
spending will also occur. 

. The conclusion is not necessarily true, but, since we accept 
the assumptions on which the argument is based, then to be 
logical we must accept the conclusion which follows from 
them. 

It is necessary to clear up just what is meant by excess 
spending. 

If centralization of government results in excess spending, 
then by avoiding such centralization we can avoid excess 
spending. 

Sometimes a word or phrase used in an argument must be 
carefully defined before any logical conclusion can be 
reached. 

In order to prove a point, one must direct his arguments to 
the point and not attempt to discredit those who think other- 
wise. 

An attack upon certain aspects of an institution, even though 
justified, is not enough to prove the lack of all merit of that 
institution. 

If a conclusion follows logically from certain assumptions, 
then one must accept the conclusion or reject the assump- 
tions. 

Although it does not follow that if we had avoided the cen- 
tralization of government we would actually have avoided 
excess spending, yet, since we accept Mr. Carey’s statements 
as true, excess spending could not have been prevented when 
the central government took over many duties which rightly 
belonged to the states. 
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above. But a pervasive ingredient of all such judgments is the set of attitudes 
the student has developed within himself. In any unit of work we are con- 
cerned with over-all general attitudes of the student toward his work and 
his relations with others, For each separate unit the student also develops 
particular attitudes relating to the subject of the unit. Both categories are 
illustrated in the following attitude scales, the general in the self-rating 


checklist and the particular in the inventory of beliefs. 


1, A STUDENT SELF-RATING CHECKLIST 


Directions: You are to rate yourself on each of the fol- 
lowing items. Place a check mark in the appropriate 
column. 


1. Did I carefully consider points of view different from 
my own while studying this unit? 


N 


. Did I make an effort to determine the reliability of the 
various sources I studied? 


3. Did I contribute my fair share in group and committee 
work? 


4. Did I attempt to dominate committee discussions? 


5. Did I pursue some phases of the subject beyond what 
was expected or required by the teacher? 


6. Am I able to defend my conclusions with factual back- 
ing and clear thinking? 


|| Sometimes 


|| Always 
\| Never 


| Usually 


2. AN INVENTORY OF BELIEFS ABOUT OUR MONEY AND BANKING SYSTEM 
Directions: This inventory contains several statements which express opin- 
ions about some aspect of our money and banking system. You are asked 
to indicate which of the responses following the statement best reflects 


your opinion,* 


1. The lending ability of the banking system should be subject to strict 


control by the federal government. 


(A) Strongly Agree (B) Agree (C) Undecided 


(D) Disagree (E) Strongly Disagree 


2. Which of the following policies would you recommend as most effective 


in combating inflation? 
(A) Price and wage controls 
(B) Consumer credit controls 
(C) Reduce taxes 


* From Part II of Background Development Test in Basic Economics, Bureau of 


Business and Economic Research. State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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(D) Budget surplus by the federal government 
(E) No positive policy by government—permit the inflationary 
pressures to be removed by the uninhibited operation of the 
pricing system 
3. By borrowing, our federal government placed upon future generations 
much of the real burden of paying for World War II. 
(A) Strongly Agree (B) Agree (C) Undecided 
(D) Disagree (E) Strongly Disagree 


Other Evaluation Instruments 

In addition to using some of the specific test items given above, the 
teacher may also wish to use some commercially available tests, unpublished 
mimeographed tests, and other appropriate measuring instruments that are 
locally available. This guide is concluded with a brief bibliography of such 
tests and with a mention of other evaluative techniques that are of the more 
informal type. 


1. Measuring Instruments 

a. Background Development Test in Basic Economics. Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

b. Test of Economic Understanding: Forms A and B. Prepared by 
Joint Council on Economic Education. Published by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago. 

c. A Standard Achievement Test in Economic Understanding for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Developed by E. C. Alft in cooperation with the 
Illinois Council on Economic Education. 

2. Informal Evaluative Techniques 
The usual way to evaluate student achievement in a unit of work is 
by means of written tests. Other evaluative techniques that are of value 
to the teacher include direct observation of the student in the course of 
his unit activities, keeping of records, use of sociodramas or role- 
playing, use of student checklists of their reading activities, and class 
discussion. 
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3. ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIMEN UNIT 


A reading of the specimen unit reveals the major organization and 
purpose of resource units. Some of the sections of the unit merit further 
elaboration and explanation for two reasons: first, because of features 
peculiar to this subject of the unit and second, because of factors com- 
mon to all resource units but which may not be too self-evident in this 
particular one. j 


Title 


The use of the words “Teacher’s Guide” in the title of the specimen 
unit indicates both the nature and purpose of a resource unit. It is in- 
tended for teacher, not student, use; and it is suggestive rather than pre- 
scriptive. 

It is permissible for the title of a resource unit to deal with a problem 
area to be investigated rather than specifically pose a problem to be 
solved. Then the title may be stated, as in this case, as a topic which may 
connote several possible problems or processes to be analyzed. The specific 
teaching units which may subsequently be developed could have titles 
that identify problems such as “How Does Our Money System Affect 
Our Total Economy?” 

This resource unit title further indicates the broad nature of topics 
usually covered in such units, It would be possible to list several books 
on each of the three subtopics: money, banking, and credit. It is well 
to remember, however, that the title is not so all-inclusive as to encom- 
pass the entire area of economic activity. In fact, the author of the analy- 
sis of content section writes in his Foreword that it was “necessary to set 
arbitrary limits to how far this explanation should go, or the whole of the 
economy would have been under examination. Thus, fiscal policy and 
debt management have been given only the briefest consideration, despite 
their intimate relation to the role of money and monetary policy. In short, 
this cobbler has sought to stick to his last.” i 


Analysis of Content 


The thoroughness and finer delineations of Mr. Waage’s analysis a 
only partly revealed in this abridged version. It does indicate, howev" 
the general pattern, style, and complexity of such analyses. It should be 
remembered that they are intended to be read by the average secondary 
school teacher. Most such teachers have not had a single college co 
in economics, and even among social studies teachers the majority bite 
have had no more than one such course. It is for this reason that it ® 


highly desirable in preparing any resource unit to have a teacher adviso"Y 
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committee consult frequently with the author of the analysis of content 
section (as was done with this specimen unit) so that it is neither too 
complex nor overly simple for the ordinary teacher, 


Teaching Aids 


It is at this point that the resource unit concerns itself with the problem 
of how the teacher can best direct the learning activities of the students 
in their study of the problem areas suggested by the analysis of content. 
The inclusion of a teaching aid section is a practical recognition of the 
defensible theoretical position that the teacher of the social studies is 
concerned with both content and methods. The extensiveness of the 
teaching aid section varies from unit to unit, but a typical pattern is to 
have it consist of about half of the total resource unit. 

In this particular unit the teaching aids section was prepared by a very 
competent and experienced social studies teacher who received editorial 
advice and assistance from professional economists, educators, and other 
social studies teachers. This is in keeping with the usual practice of having 
such units prepared as a group project rather than by an individual. 


Overview of the unit. The purpose of the Overview is to provide the 
teacher with a Gestalt-like look at the total learning situation involved in 
the unit. It is analogous to the Introduction to a book. (In fact, in the 
original unit it is labeled “Introduction” rather than “Overview.”) 

Among the usual items dealt with in the Overview are the following: 
(1) The place of this particular unit in the total curriculum. This will 
necessitate a consideration of both horizontal and vertical integration.” 
(2) Special problems or difficulties that may be encountered. If it is a 
unit prepared for local use, there may be need for pointing out peculiar 
aspects that pertain more to this locality than elsewhere. (3) An advisory 
hote or recommendation concerning over-all method or teaching ap- 
proach, If, for example, a problems approach is considered to be especially 
Suitable for the particular unit, this recommendation may be included in 
the Overview. 


Objectives to be sought from the unit. As was said in Chapter Four, 
objectives in the social studies are frequently stated in operational terms, 
that is, in such a way that the student is capable of demonstrating or mani- 
festing whether or not he has moved in the direction of their achievement. 
Such manifestation may take the form of fairly immediate observable and 
Overt changes in behavior or they may be deferred, covert, and not di- 


2 See above p. 98. 
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rectly observable. The statement of objectives for a unit must take both 
types of manifestation into consideration. 

It is usually convenient to categorize those objectives that relate to 
(1) understandings, (2) skills, and (3) attitudes. In the original unit two 
additional categories, behaviors and generalizations, were also included, 

An important consideration about understandings is that they are not 
to be construed as synonymous with content or factual information, 
Rather they are the result of having studied and utilized the content. 
They should reflect a condition whereby not all students must necessarily 
learn the identical body of facts nor pursue them in the same sequence 
to be able to reach a mature understanding. 

Only a few of the many possible skills that may be emphasized are 
listed in the specimen unit. For a more complete treatment of skills in the 
social studies see Chapter Eleven. 

Attitudes are listed directly as objectives in the specimen unit. This is 
the usual and acceptable practice. The teacher should realize, however, 
that the most effective way of bringing about changes in the attitudes of 
many students is by emphasizing the process by which the student arrives 
at his attitudes, which are a reflection of his ultimate values. 


- Unit procedures. Every unified block of learning activities—whether it 
be called a unit, topic, project, or any other similar name—is characterized 
by a beginning, a period of time during which most of the learning ac- 
tivities are carried out, and an ending. Unit procedures is the general term 
used here to encompass all these activities. For convenience they are re- 
ferred to, respectively, as initiatory, developmental, and culminating. if 
(a) Initiatory activities. The general purpose of any initiatory activity 
is to launch the new unit in such a Way as to enlist the utmost enthusiasm 


and intellectual curiosity of the student. Among other specific related pur- 
poses are the following: 


Relate the unit to a previous unit or to the year’s work. 

Show why the unit is important to the students and to society. 
Find out what the students know and think about the unit topic. 
Arouse interest, 


Provide for teacher-student planning which may modify proposed content of 
the unit. 


(b) Developmental activities. After the student becomes acquainted 
with the unit he is to work on, he begins intensive work with the de- 
velopmental activities. These activities may serve one or more of te 
following purposes: 


Help achieve unit objectives, 
Provide variety in order to maintain interest. 
Provide for individual differences in abilities and interests. 
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The most serious error found in many resource units is the lack of rela- 
tionship between the developmental activities and all categories of objec- 
tives for the unit. Too frequently the activities overemphasize one objec- 
tive—understandings—at the expense of the development of desirable skills 
and opportunities to examine value judgments. At its worst such practice 
degenerates into a series of relatively meaningless exercises w hereby the 
student is directed to “list three persons for and three against the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Bank Act,” without any reference to how this 
information relates to basic understandings, nor what skills or ultimate 
attitudes are to be derived from this exercise. The student who dutifully 
copies the “answer” from his textbook or other reference work and 
assumes that this constitutes “learning” is engaged in a questionable 
activity. 

If the above activity is part of a larger one leading to a basic under- 
standing, it has considerably more justification. Even so, there is need for 
comparable activities w hereby the student must demonstrate proficiency 
in the use of research tools and other study skills associated with the 
process of appraising judgments of fact and of value. It can be seen from 
the excerpt from our specimen unit that most of the developmental activi- 
ties listed are related to one or more of the unit objectives. 

(c) Culminating activities. As the unit draws to a close there is need for 
a concluding activity that ties together past understandings and gives the 
students an opportunity to see the unity and coherence of the problem 
area they have investigated. Such culminating activities are intended to 
reinforce the students’ past learnings. They are planned and carried out 
on the basis of j joint decisions by students and the teacher. 

Several possible culminating activities are listed in the resource unit, 
from which the teacher and students usually select one. Aside from en- 
abling the students to gain a perspective view of the unit studied, a cul- 
minating activity may serve one or more of the following purposes: 


Provide a “solution” or at least a resolution of the problem posed in the unit 
title, 

Enable each member of the class to contribute his unique abilities or spe- 
cialized understandings. 

Enable the students to take some form of civic action on the basis of their 
findings. 

Provide the teacher with an informal, subjective means of evaluating the 
effectiveness of his teaching. i 

Pose related questions or problems that may be the basis of future units of 
work. 


Materials to be used. One of the most useful and practical sections of 
any resource unit is its listings of materials. The busy classroom teacher 
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cannot be expected to know of all the possible types of materials available 
for use and the sources from which they can be obtained. The well- 
prepared resource unit will give him leads and references. 

It is well to remember that the materials section should contain all types 
of materials—written, audio, and visual. In many resource units it is ad- 
visable also to distinguish between those written materials suitable for the 
teacher and those more suitable for students. This can even be profitably 
carried further and distinctions made with reference to materials espe- 
cially suited for students who are superior, average, and low in reading 
ability. The authors of the specimen unit have grouped materials on the 
basis of types and sources rather than for whom they are intended. The 
annotations, however, enable the reader to make an adequate determina- 
tion of whether they are suitable for teacher, student, or both. 


Evaluating the unit. The most serious deficiency in many resource 
units is the failure to relate evaluation procedures to unit objectives, The 
unit that lists objectives in terms of understandings, skills, and attitudes 
(or the process of arriving at attitudes) must provide some means for 
evaluating each of these. 

(a) Understandings. In terms of possible evaluation instruments, prob- 
ably the greatest number will be concerned with measuring the extent to 
which the students have acquired the understandings contained in the 
unit. The typical paper and pencil test usually stresses, and often deals ex- 
clusively, with this part of the objectives. The alert teacher will be on the 
lookout for other means such as those listed on page 407 under “informal 
evaluative techniques,” which may also give him a clue to the under- 
standings gained by students. í z 

(b) Skills. The student who has acquired desirable study skills will 
have many opportunities to display his proficiency in the course of the 
unit of work. These will occur during research activities, reporting ses- 
sions, and especially whenever any extensive written work is required of 
him. It is still desirable to list several kinds of exercises or test items that 
may be used to measure the student’s grasp of specific types of skills such 
as the ability to distinguish between fact and opinion, evaluating the relia- 
bility of various sources of information, interpreting graphs, drawing 1M- 
ferences, recognizing statements which support generalizations, and dis- 
tinguishing between judgments of fact and judgments of value. 

(c) Attitudes. The fact that attitudes are difficult to identify and even 
more difficult to measure does not place them out of bounds so far a 
evaluation is concerned. The ultimate decision as to how much weight 
will be attached to changes in the students’ attitudes is a decision for each 
teacher to make. Because of the elusive nature of attitudes the teacher 5 
on surer pedagogical grounds to attach comparatively more time 10 igs 


. . . . pe A se 
ting the students to examine critically their own attitudes and how the 
attitudes were formed, h 
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Since evaluation consists of using all means at the teacher’s disposal to 
detect changes in student behavior, a good resource unit should also indi- 
cate the kinds of informal evaluative techniques that may be used with the 
unit. A more extensive treatment of these techniques is found in Chapter 
Thirty. 


4. THE TEACHING UNIT 


Selection is the key process in arriving at a good teaching unit. In all 
the teaching aids of a resource unit—from objectives to evaluation in- 
struments—there are many more suggestions to the teacher than can pos- 
sibly be incorporated into one teaching unit. The teacher selects those 
aids that are most suitable in terms of the ability level of the class, any 
peculiarities of the local community, and particular objectives to be 
stressed. 

If a thorough and comprehensive job is done on the resource unit, the 
selection of ingredients for the teaching unit is greatly facilitated. For ex- 
ample, a teaching unit that is derived from our specimen unit above can 
be readily assembled and identified. It will consist of the same categories 
of elements as are found in the resource unit but with a slightly different 
sequence. The major item of difference consists of the placement of the 
content for the teaching unit after the overview and objectives. The con- 
tent is usually listed in outline form. 

There are both logical and practical reasons for placing the contents 
after the objectives in the teaching unit and for listing it in outline form. 
Since the teaching unit is selective in nature, not all the possible objectives 
that are listed in the resource unit will be included in the teaching unit. 
Those objectives that are selected will to a considerable extent determine 
what content will be retained, emphasized, or rejected. And from a prac- 
tical point of view a relatively brief outline of content is adequate be- 
cause it would be unrealistic to assume that the usual classroom teacher 
would have the time to write down all the possible content to be covered, 
Furthermore, since the teaching unit is for teacher and not for student use, 
each teacher can decide how detailed or how brief the outline need be, 
depending upon how familiar he is with the subject and how many items 
he needs in the way of reminders. 

Two other differences exist in the teaching unit. The first concerns the 
title of the unit. Whereas the title in the resource unit may be stated in 
topical or rather static form, the title in the teaching unit should connote 
4 problem, process, or some kind of on-going and dynamic development. 
If the unit is to be carried out on a problem-solving basis, the title may 
be identical with the statement of the problem. The following question 
illustrates both a statement of the problem and a possible title for the 
teaching unit: “How Can Inflation Be Controlled?” When the statement 
of the problem is rather lengthy, it may be abbreviated in the title and 
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Teaching Unit 
MONEY, THE ECONOMY, AND YOU 


(Problem: How can we use our money system to maintain 
economic stability and growth?) 


I. OVERVIEW OF THE UNIT 
II. OBJECTIVES TO BE SOUGHT FROM THE UNIT 


III. CONTENT OF THE UNIT 
A. Meaning and use of money 
1. Why money is used 
a. Convenience 
b. Necessity in a complex economy 
2. Money's jobs 
a. Medium of exchange 
b. Measure of values 
c. Store of values 
B. How money performs in our economy 
1. All individuals have dual role in our economy 
a. AS consumers 
b. As workers or future workers 
2. These two roles result in the flow of goods and 
the flow of productive services (or labor) 
a. Inflation and the flow of money payments 
b. Deflation and the flow of money payments 
C. Maintaining a balance between money payments and 
production 
1. Causes of imbalance 
a. Natural problems—-droughts, floods, etc. 
b. Man-made problems 
(1) Free choice of consumers 
(2) Technological changes 
2. Role of government in maintaining balance 
a. Controlled by voter 
b. Affected by government spending and porromiua 
D. Relationship between money and economic ups and 
downs 
1. Role of commercial banks 
a. As "creators" of money 
b. As "destroyers" of money 
2. Role of Federal Reserve System 
a. Organization of Federal Reserve System 
b. Functions of Federal Reserve Banks 
(1) Member bank reserve requirements 
(2) Discount rate 
(3) Open market operations 
(4) Margin requirements 
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E. How the citizen can contribute to a sound money 
system 
1. As a consumer 
2. As a producer 
3. As a voter 


. UNIT PROCEDURES. 
. MATERIALS TO BE USED 


. EVALUATING THE UNIT 


stated in full under the problem. This is the procedure followed in the 
specimen teaching unit. Its title reads: “Money, the Economy, and You.” 
The problem to be resolved is “How can we use our money system to 
maintain economic stability and growth?” 

The second difference concerns the evaluation section. It is not enough 
in the teaching unit to include a mere general reference to tests or other 
evaluation instruments. They should either be included in the unit or a 
specific notation should be made of what tests are to be used and where 
they are to be found, This does not preclude the possibility of adding or 
deleting some test items as a result of teacher-pupil planning or special 
emphasis on particular parts of the unit of work. 

Since a specimen teaching unit has all the major categories of our speci- 
men resource unit, there is no need to list in detail again all the subhead- 
ings, materials, and teaching aids in such a unit, The most apparent differ- 
ence between the two is the outline of content in the teaching unit. The 
specimen teaching unit depicted above contains a detailed treatment only 
of the outline of content; the reader may refer to the resource unit for 
elaboration under the other section headings. 


5. STUDY GUIDE TO THE UNIT 


The study guide to the unit is designed to give the student a Gestalt- 
like view of the total unit paralleling the one the teacher has obtained 
through a reading of the resource unit and a compilation of the teaching 
unit. By listing specific assignments for the students the guide reduces 
considerably the need for oral assignments by the teacher. No doubt there 
always will be students who chronically misinterpret the intended assign- 
Ment, but at least their number ought to be fewer if they have a written 
guide to follow. A 

A proper ly prepared study guide to the unit practically compels the 
teacher to provide for individual differences among students in the class. 
The part of the guide that specifically contains these provisions Is the list 
of optional related activities. Here the teacher has ample opportunity to 
challenge the gifted, stir the imaginative, and enliven the subject. Not all 
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Study Guide 
to 
MONEY, THE ECONOMY, AND YOU 


I. ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH UNIT 


A. Core activities—individual and group work 
1. What functions does money serve in our economy? 


2. What are some of the things that have been used 
in the past as money? 


. In order to be sure that you understand various 
words and terms in the study of money, write a 
brief definition of the following and then con- 
struct a sentence containing the word or term. 


short-term credit long-term credit 
mortgage bond 

interest commercial bank 
clearing house credit rating 
demand deposits amortization 


. Draw a cartoon dealing with the "circular 
flow" diagram (showing the interchange of goods 
and services and money payments). 


(a) At what times in our history have deflation 
or inflation been a problem? (1:397-402) 

(b) What were some of the major causes of the 
deflationary times? 

(c) Is either inflation or deflation a problem 
today? Explain. 


. Construct a diagram showing how the Federal 
Reserve System is organized. (2:68-88; 5:195-) 


List either three affirmative arguments or three 
negative arguments on the following debate 
subject: Resolved, that installment buying iS ê 
menace to our economy. 


(Other core activities to be added during course of the unit) 


II. PROGRESS SCHEDULE 


Date for beginning unit: November 1 
Date for concluding unit (approximate): December 15 


EIT. 


B. 


A. 


B.: 


Cs 


LIST OF READINGS 


q. 
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. Dunwiddie, William E., and Horace Kidger, Problems 


. The Federal Reserve System: Purpose and Functions. 


. Wronski, S. P., F. S. Doody, and R. 


. Your Money 


Optional related activities 


1. Report on what financial procedures are involved 
in buying an automobile. Obtain information 
especially on such matters as interest charges, 
insurance costs, and registration fees. 

2. Explain to the class how the Consumers’ Price 
Index is determined and what meaning it has in 
understanding our economy. (3:219-222. ) 

3. Prepare a bulletin board display, using actual 
samples or facsimiles of canceled checks, 
notes, mortgages, bonds, etc. 


Core activity assignments due: 
Nov. 7—Items 1 through 4 
Nov. 14—Items 5, 6, 8, 9 
Nov. 23--Item 7 (debate) 


Optional activities: 
Nov. 10—Item 2 
Nov. 17—Item 3 


Special activities: 
Nov. 8—report of committee studying past financial panics and 
depressions in the U.S. 
Nov. 2l—report of committee interviewing local banker. 


Bragdon, Henry W., and Samuel P. McCutchen, History 
of a Free People. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1961. 


of Democracy. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1962. 


Washington: Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 


serve System, fourth edition, 1961. 

Robinson, M. A., H. C. Morton, and J. D. Calder- 

wood, An Introduction to Economic Reasoning. 

Washington: The Brookings Institution, third edi- 


tion, 1962. 
V. Clemence, 


Modern Economics: An Introductory Survey. Boston: 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1964. N 
and the Federal Reserve System. Minne- 


apolis: Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


(undated) 
ee 
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possible optional related activities need to be listed in the guide. Some 
may be announced orally—others may be posted on the bulletin board. 

The use of an over-all study guide to the unit should not preclude the 
teacher’s issuance of any special duplicated instruction sheets, directions, 
outlines, or work sheets. For example, the teacher may reproduce a sim- 
plified version of the diagram on page 392 and have the students draw 
arrows indicating the appropriate direction of the flow of money and the 
flow of productive goods and services. With some study guides the 
teacher may want to include an outline of the content. Such a predeter- 
mined outline is not always possible with all units; a class pursuing a 
problem-solving approach may logically consider a large body of content 
not thought of or identified before the unit began. 

A judicious balance should be maintained between teacher direction of 
the students and student self-direction in carrying out the activities and 
assignments. If the students are unaccustomed to ferreting out informa- 
tion on their own, the teacher will have to indicate frequently in the 
study guide the specific publication and page numbers to which the stu- 
dents should refer. For example, after item 5 (a), under I. ACTIVITIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH UNIT, there is this notation: (1:397-402). 
The number 1 refers to the first reference in the list of readings, the book 
by Bragdon and McCutchen. Material on deflation and inflation is found 
on pages 397-402. As the students gain practice and assurance in using 
sources, the study guide should contain fewer such specific references. 
Learning to locate and use appropriate reference material is one of the 
basic study skills; it should be sharpened and not dulled by the study 
guide. 

The specimen study guide on pages 416-417 is based upon the preceding 
teaching and resource units. Many of the core and optional related activi- 
ties are taken directly from the resource unit. Although abbreviated 
somewhat the guide is not reduced nearly so much proportionately a 
were the teaching and resource units. Assuming six weeks time to be spent 


on the unit, the specimen guide is approximately one third of normal 
length. i 
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unit. For other references on the unit, the reader is referred to the bibliog" i 
at the end of Chapter Twenty-one. 
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23 OTHER PROCEDURES AND DEVICE 


1. GENERAL TYPES OF PROCEDURES 


This part of the book is concluded with a chapter containing various 
projects, techniques, activities, and devices that are not conveniently 
classified under other chapters but are logically a part of the general topic 
of methods. They are presented with a clear recognition that the posses- 
sion of a bag of tricks does not by itself make a good teacher. They 
should give some indication, however, of the wide scope of concrete 
procedures available to the alert teacher. 


Socialized Recitation 


The socialized recitation is often designated as a method. In reality it is 
an ideal rather than a procedure, but as an ideal it has had great influence 
in promoting better relationships among students and between teacher and 
students, It was designed to eliminate the formal and stilted air that seems 
to pervade many classrooms and to substitute a sense of freedom and nat- 
uralness. It is the natural dialogue between student and teacher that takes 
place in an educational setting. } 

The socialized procedure has brought about more significant assign- 
ments, more student activity, and, in some instances, a liberalization of 
school control. It frequently assumes the form of a class organization 
whose officers conduct the activities in accordance with a constitution. It 
is sometimes conducted by informal class or group discussions. One can 
readily see advantages and disadvantages to either type. Under either plan 
the teacher who hopes to develop a genuinely socialized class must take a 
vital but inconspicuous part. ; 

The socialized procedure can make use of all the devices, projects, prob- 
lems, and activities that are available under other methods. For example, 
the students may hear reports, hold a convention, conduct a “master’s” 
examination, write a constitution, plan an assignment, make a survey, con- 
struct scenery for a play, have review games, hold contests, have a debate, 
or carry on any one of a hundred activities. 

The teacher who wishes to introduce the socialized procedure should 
Prepare the groundwork by allowing more freedom and self-direction. 
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He should restrain his impulse to guide every action, and recede from the 
place of prominence. The socialized era cannot be inducted by a simple 
statement of permission. In fact, the teacher may well make no overt 
announcement of the contemplated change until it has actually been 
achieved. 

The teacher must not expect the students to initiate worth-while proce- 
dures without direction and training. Standards of performance and con- 
duct must be indicated and achieved in response to the demands of the 
class rather than of the teacher, Students must learn to consider the class 
rather than the teacher and to look to it for appraisal and encouragement, 
However, the teacher will have to see that the class is not dominated by a 
few vigorous individuals, that it does not waste time in formalities, but 
that it moves forward in significant activities. 


Directed Study 


Supervised or directed study is not, of course, a very inclusive method. 
It arose from the unsatisfactory conditions and results of home study, and 
so places emphasis upon the development of study skills. It is usually com- 
bined with various other methods, and the term is sometimes so used as 
to indicate this fact. Its most noticeable characteristic is the specific provi- 
sion that it makes for study periods under the guidance of the teacher. 
This study period is either a part of one recitation period or of a double 
period; it may either precede or follow the recitation. A teacher may 
sometimes decide to use the whole period for guided study, even though 
there be no formal administrative provision for such procedure. 

The teacher who is to be effective in directing study must demonstrate 
analytical reading, outlining, summarizing, drawing of maps, making of 
graphs, and all other activities which he expects the students to perform. 
These instructions should grow directly out of the students’ needs, and 
should have a specific application to the lesson. They may be given to the 
whole class, to small groups, or to one individual. The successful operation 
of directed study requires that the teacher conscientiously limit the rect- 
tation period to its allotted time, and thus allow ample time for the stu- 
dents to study. 

A successful study period requires that all needed materials be available 
at the opening of the period, that the physical conditions be regulated, 
that the students be properly and comfortably seated, and that distractions 
be eliminated. It also requires a teacher who has some scientific insight 
into the principles of learning and a keen realization of how to apply them: 
Formal rules of study, or modifications of them, may be introduced a” 
explained. Knowing when to help and when not to help are about as 1M- 
portant as knowing how to help. 3 

Directed study offers an unusual opportunity to care for both the bright 
and the slow student. The teacher has a chance to modif y assignments an 
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guidance in such a manner as to fit them to the needs of all kinds of stu- 
dents. Problems may be studied, or drill and review may be necessary. 
The teacher thus has a unique opportunity to become acquainted with the 
students and to bring content and students into meaningful relations, 


Laboratory Method 


The laboratory method seems to have grown out of the directed-study 
plan, for the students naturally needed materials with which to work. So 
the laboratory method places primary emphasis upon equipment and its 
use. Of course, the equipment is subsidiary, but it furnishes the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the method. The term was borrowed from the 
sciences, and perhaps carries a false connotation of objectivity and tracta- 
bility. While this method does not bar the use of the library, it presupposes 
a well-equipped room in which the students have access to books, maga- 
zines, maps, pictures, drawing and construction material, a radio, and all 
types of equipment and supplies that will promote better work. In those 
situations in which a special room is not available, the teacher can place 
many of these items in the classroom or even in the study hall. 

The procedure of the laboratory method is not very different from 
that of the problems approach or the developmental activity period of the 
unit method. The students, either individually or in groups, proceed to 
use the materials in the solving of a problem, the completion of a project, 
or the preparation of any type of assignment. The teacher becomes a 
guide and helper rather than a taskmaster. Chapter Fourteen contains a 
further discussion of the classroom as a social studies laboratory. 


Contract Method 


The Dalton plan, often, but not with entire accuracy, called the con- 
tract method, was originated by Helen Parkhurst at Dalton, Massachusetts, 
in 1919. It is designed to provide for varying rates of individual achieve: 
ment. Each student is supplied with assignments, called “contracts,” in 
which detailed information is given concerning topics, projects, exercises, 
memory work, and other requirements. As soon as a student completes 
his contract, he is given another assignment. The classrooms are turned 
into laboratories in which the students work on their contracts. They 
Work as long ona particular contract as they care to, going to other rooms 
and other contracts as they desire. There are no recitations as. such, al- 
though there are occasional group conferences. Each student is free to 
advance as rapidly as his ability and inclination permit. The instructor 
is available for help and guidance. Graph cards are used to record the 
extent and quality of the student’s achievement. 

This method has the advantages of allowing each student to advance 
in accordance with his own ability, of promoting the development of in- 
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dividual initiative, and of freeing him from the handicap of being held 
back by less capable students. It has, however, the disadvantages of throw- 
ing students too completely, perhaps, on their own resources, of lessen- 
ing the extent of cooperative activity, and of casting on the instructors 
the enormous burden of writing individual curricula. 

In the form of “contracts” the Dalton plan has been widely used, These 
contracts frequently resemble a unit, a problem, or a project. The em- 
phasis has been upon the acceptance of the obligation by the student. He 
agrees or is required to complete the contract by a specified date. In 
practice, pupils often postpone work on the contracts until the last few 
days, and then rush to complete them. Under the Dalton plan itself, this 
procrastination would not be possible. This defect serves as a good illustra- 
tion of the danger of a wholesale transfer of a method without first study- 
ing and comparing the situation in which it operated successfully. Never- 
theless, the Dalton plan has furnished teachers with many stimulating 
suggestions. The recent emphasis on providing for the gifted student has 
tended to renew interest in some modified forms of the Dalton plan, Many 
of the accelerated or “honors” classes for high school students enable 
them to earn credits for advanced standing in colleges. These classes fre- 
quently require a high degree of independent work on the part of the 
student. 


Block Method 


The central emphasis of the block method is upon the differentiated as- 
signment. It is based upon the assumption that, for practical purposes, one 
may regard the students of a typical class as falling into three or four 
relatively homogeneous groups with respect to ability. The teacher pro- 
vides a series of graded assignments. The students are encouraged to select 
one of the blocks or levels and endeavor to meet its requirements. A stu- 
dent may achieve one level during one grade period and advance of recede 
to another in the next period. 

The determination of what should constitute a block is a difficult proc? 
ess. The teacher usually proceeds on the theory of minimal essentials, an 
adds projects and other extra work. Apparently there is no principle 0 
determining the difficulty of the blocks except by experience. The follow- 
ing blocks were used by one teacher in history: 


Block—Text assignments and tests 
Block—D plus four oral reports 
Block—C plus one written report 
Block—B plus one oral book report 


rPwadD 


5 4 . i z 
This method has a stimulating effect upon pupils, often causing vue 

of mediocre ability to endeavor to reach the higher levels. It a 

for variety in procedure and variety in activity. There is no Tiriti 
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kinds of blocks that the teacher may utilize. It does seem to require an 
enormous amount of labor on the part of the teacher, and it raises difficult 
points in marking, for there is bound to be great variation in the quality 
of the reports and activities. 


2. INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS PROJECTS 


Projects have been defined as that form of coordinated activity that is 
directed toward the learning of a significant skill or process. This defini- 
tion does not, however, indicate all its values, for the project may also 
involve the acquisition of much useful information, and it inevitably af- 
fects attitudes and interests. While the construction project is probably 
the most common type it is by no means the sole one. Other types are 
collecting, writing, organizing clubs, dramatizing, making trips, render- 
ing service, and gathering data. The project may or may not involve a 
large assignment. 


Steps in Conducting Projects 


Since projects vary from brief tasks to inclusive undertakings, no 
specific formula can be given. All projects, however, may be said to in- 
volve at least the four steps of purposing, planning, executing, and judg- 
ing. These four steps may be expanded into a great many subsidiary steps. 
The following are typical: 

r. Select projects that have educative values. Students cannot be trusted 
to understand this principle. The teacher must exercise guidance. 

2. Select projects that have significance for the particular group. 
Whereas a second grade might profitably construct a tepee, the seventh 
grade will have passed the stage in which such a project has maximum 
value, 

3. If possible secure the wholehearted acceptance of the project by 
every student. The simultaneous prosecution of several projects assists the 
teacher in meeting this requirement. 

4. Insist upon the formulation of a plan before overt steps are taken. 
In many instances this may well be a drawing, a list of steps, a list of ma- 
terials, a picture, or other specific indications of what is to be done. 

F5: Relate the project to the purpose behind its initiation, and recur to 
it frequently enough to prevent the project from becoming mere activity. 

6. Either supply or see to the collecting of all necessary materials in 
ample time to prevent interruptions and delays. 

7. Supervise the students in manipulative skills closely enough to pre- 
vent waste of materials and to guard against accidents, although the teacher 
Must steadfastly refrain from robbing the students of the value of per- 
formance, even though it be awkward and unskillful. 
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8. The relation between the plans and the developing project should be 
constantly checked. Modifications in the plans should be noted and the 
reasons explained. 

g. The evaluation of the project should be made, in the first instance, 
by the students, They should estimate the qualities of what they have done 
before the teacher gives his evaluation. 

10. The students should also state the values, for themselves, of the in- 
formation, interests, skills, and attitudes that have been modified by the 
project. 


Some Specimen Projects 


Successful projects must be nurtured and developed out of the local 
setting. In spite of this fact, however, a list of projects that have actually 
been carried out may prove to be suggestive as to what might be done. 
The following list represents projects suitable for various grade levels 
According to the reports of teachers, all of them have been utilized in 
one or more schools. 


SOME SPECIMEN PROJECTS 


An old tavern 
An early home 


Clay, soap, and wood models 
Sketches of things observed on field 


An Indian long house trips 

An Eskimo house Model homes in various lands 

A Japanese house Parliamentary procedure through 
clubs 


The Great Wall of China 
An illustrated frieze 
Making of canoes and travois 


Medieval castle, fort, log cabin, pyr- 
amid, etc. 


Medieval manor 
Street scenes (foreign and at various 


Health club 

Civics club 

Current events club 
Coin club 

An exhibit for parents 
Collection of minerals 


periods) 


Specimen ships, boats, and steamers 


Farm, mountains, and river valley in 
sand 


A stagecoach 
A covered wagon 


An old fort (localized for the com- 
munity ) 


Collection of forest products 
Making a class museum 
Collection of lighting devices 
Collection of specimens 


Collection of commercial articles 

Collection of pictures 

Mock elections 

Voter information booth 

U.N. mock assembly 

Conducting a class newspaper 

Conducting a class library 

Decorating flower pots 

Decorating classroom } 

Making and decorating plates by Y8 
paper plates J 

Construction of scenery for a play 
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Write letters for posters, ete. Making puppets 
Write poems, stories, descriptions Making flags of various nations 
A picture map of the locality Caring for the classroom 
Posters and charts Cleaning the school yard 
A pictured time line Serving a tea or luncheon 
Relief map Repairing toys 
A map studded with specimen prod- Serving on the traffic squad 
ucts Making donations of books, clothes, 
A puzzle cardboard map Magazines 
Making illustrated and descriptive Traffic drills in classroom 
booklets Making an inventory 
Making a scrapbook Taking a census 
Making a notebook Making a survey 
Maintaining a bulletin board Making paper 
Drawing cartoons Neighborhood clean-up campaign 
Dramatization of various events Overseas food packages 


Giving an assembly program 


3. DEVICES AND THEIR USES 


“Method” has been defined as a procedure, a personalized combina- 
tion of basic steps. It presupposes a rather complete and orderly process 
for effecting learning. It may contain many diverse elements. It achieves 
unity and a coherent development because of the directing and synthesiz- 
ing activity of the teacher. 

A “device,” on the other hand, is a more or less isolated means of 
achieving a particular purpose, one that is immediate and perhaps inci- 
dental to a larger purpose. A device is a formula or specific suggestion for 
teaching a point or fact or for arousing interest. In order to be successful 
a device must be appropriate, timely, appealing, economical of time and 
effort, and, perhaps, infrequently used. It is thus apparent that a series 
of devices does not constitute a method, It is equally evident that a de- 
vice may be utilized in connection with any method, It is also evident 
that a device alone cannot be regarded as adequate for the presentation 
of an important fact or idea, It should be regarded as supplementary and 
Suggestive, and not as all-sufficient. 

The very nature of devices precludes the constant use of any one of 
them. They are for occasional rather than frequent use. Unless they are 
used sincerely and skillfully they may turn out to be a detriment, The 
Students will quickly sense the tricky or insincere use of them, wit Te- 
sent the attempted imposition. The teacher might thus easily place jis 
self in an unfortunate light. He should also avoid using devices to teac 
unimportant facts, A clever device for teaching some inconsequential mat- 
ter is a reflection upon the teaching profession as well as a waste of time, 
Professional ingenuity should be devoted to more important matters, 
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Acrostics in which the beginning letters spell a word are of doubtful 
value at the high school level, although they may serve a legitimate func- 
tion in the elementary grades. For example, the following acrostic, spelling 
liberty, is probably more ingenious than helpful. 


1775 L exington 

1776 Independence 

1777 B urgoyne’s surrender 

1778 E vacuation of Philadelphia 

1779 R ichard, Bonhomme 

1780 T reason of Arnold 

1781 Y orktown 

On the other hand, the resourceful teacher constantly endeavors to 

find original ways of presenting worth-while materials. Apt comparisons, 
skillful drawings, and effective appeals facilitate the learning process. The 
teacher who earnestly endeavors to find new and challenging ways of 
helping his students gradually accumulates a stock of devices. Most ex- 
perienced teachers could compile such a list. 


Challenge of Difficulty 


Teachers are prone to assume that students are characterized by an 
inherent laziness that causes them to seek the easiest way out of all situa- 
tions. What appears to be laziness, however, may under critical analysis 
frequently turn out to be merely indifference to the lesson, project, oF 
activity as it is presented. The students may have met no difficulties, but 
merely a series of commonplace tasks or routine problems. One of the 
most effective ways of providing motivation, and eventually interest, 18 
to challenge the student to undertake a difficult task. This appeal may 
assume a number of forms. 

1. When an assignment is difficult, the teacher may frankly warn the 
class of the difficult lesson ahead. He may point out the high percentage 
of failures of previous classes that have studied this particular assignment. 
He may even prophesy that he expects only a few to succeed. He must 
not, of course, overstate the difficulty; he must indicate that the work 3s 
within the capacities of the class and that it will yield to earnest and ee 
sistent efforts. This device, like all devices, must be used with sincerity, 
moderation, and restraint. 

2. Suggest the value of reading a particular story, chapter, OF book, o 
point out that it is difficult reading, that it was, in fact, written primarily 
for adults. The teacher can indicate a wish that the same ideas had be 
put into simpler language, but that he knows of no simplified verston. 
wonders if some of the students would, in spite of its difficulty, like i 
try the reference. He concludes his comments in a state of uncertainty» 
caused by the conflict between his wish that they could read the reference 
and his doubts as to whether they will be able to appreciate it. The teach! 
who supposes that this device will send a whole class scurrying for the 
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reference is doomed to disappointment, but most classes will contain a 
few students who will respond to it if sincerely and artfully presented. 

3. The teacher can sometimes challenge the student’s determination 
by pointing out a popular fallacy or an oft-repeated error, lamenting the 
fact that so many adults have failed to secure the information necessary 
to understand the point. Many students will respond to the appeal and 
willingly expend considerable energy to demonstrate their freedom from 
the popular ignorance that their teacher denounces, 

4. Another variation of the challenge of difficulty is for the teacher to 
stress his own lack of skill in teaching a particular point. He may point 
out that in spite of his earnest efforts and attempts to clarify the particular 
difficulty, he has in the past achieved very unsatisfactory results. If he can 
honestly say that he has planned a new approach or has thought of a new 
way of presenting the matter, and can sincerely call upon the class for its 
cooperation in making his new approach successful, he is more than likely 
to enlist at least a few volunteers. 


Utility of Criticism 


Whether one believes that criticism is, as some critics aver, the highest 
type of intellectual activity or a much more humble performance, it cer- 
tainly provides a stimulating approach to many problems, topics, and ideas. 
It has become clear that criticism is not limited to adults, but that it also 
makes its appeal to very young students. The teacher can utilize its ap- 
peal upon numerous occasions. f 

1. The teacher should not hesitate to point out errors or shortcomings 
in the textbook or in reference works. If the students can appreciate the 
point of the criticism, they are likely to become more alert and more 
critical readers. They will, in fact, frequently discover errors for them- 
selves. It is the rare textbook that will not lend itself to such a device. 
In the process of outlining, they will sometimes discover that two rather 
unrelated points appear in the same paragraph or that the material does 
not really develop the section heading. They will occasionally note that 
a name is spelled one way on a map and another way in the text. They 
will note contradictions between two writers. All such experiences tend 
to promote mental alertness, and the teacher can develop this attitude by 
starting the practice. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that criticism of the 
textbook by the teacher can easily be carried too far; it can, in fact, easily 
become the student’s excuse for not reading his lesson. The device must 
be used judiciously. 

2. The teacher can occasionally take some sentence uttered by a can- 
didate, a radio announcer, a popular writer, or a public official and sub- 
Ject it to careful scrutiny. The clash of opinions thus presented to the 
students appeals to their love of conflict. If the teacher is careful to pre- 
Sent the other case clearly and fairly and present his own case with force 
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and evidence, he will doubtless clarify the issue involved and extend the 
range of student interests. 


Other Motivating Devices 


Almost any step in successful teaching has its implications in the way of 
motivation, but there are a few devices which are explicitly designed to 
stir interest and curiosity and to stimulate the student to put forth effort. 
Some of them are worth special attention. 

1. It is probably undesirable for the teacher to appraise definitely every 
recitation of the student, but it is certainly a good plan to comment oc- 
casionally upon a good recitation. One very effective way to do this is for 
the teacher to incorporate the student’s point in his own summary. The 
student’s name should be mentioned and his phraseology used as faith- 
fully as the teacher can recall it. The student will glow with the thought 
of having presented a point so well that the teacher remembers it, The 
experience constitutes a well-nigh perfect “satisfier” and so, according to 
our laws of learning, should lead to a wish on the part of the student to 
repeat the experience, 

2. The teacher who can honestly and enthusiastically admit that he has 
learned something from a student's recitation or from a student's report 
has a glorious opportunity to capitalize upon the fact. In truth, it 1s 4 
situation that should arise rather frequently. The teacher who is interested 
in his subject, who makes stimulating assignments, who actually listens 
when the student recites, or who reads what the student writes, should 
be able by this method to add materially to his stock of information. The 
acknowledgment of having learned a new point can be made personally, 
before the class, or in a written notation on the margin of the pape The 
student who has this experience will not soon forget the point, an he 
will struggle to discover other things that his teacher may not know: 

3. The teacher who is willing to subject himself to questioning 0? 
lesson may stimulate his students, and at the same time discover @ A 
new aspects of the learning of a lesson. He should announce that he wil 
be the student and that the students are to prepare the questions. Some- 
times it may be well to ask that they put their questions in writing. Allot 
as many questions to each student as the time of the recitation allows. t 
is desirable, however, that the teacher also subject himself to the running 
fire of detailed oral questions. He may be surprised to find that in many 
instances the class will ask the kinds of questions which he himse ae 
been accustomed to ask. He may see a particular kind of question ina na 
pletely different light. It will be a rare occasion in which some studen 
does not ask an insignificant or picayune question. The teacher can te 1 
however, upon the good sense of the class to distinguish between 7 
portant and trivial questions. j 


pen s s rms. 
Once of the authors was once drilling a class on the presidential i 
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He declared that the pupils should know the Presidents well enough to 
say them backwards as well as forwards. An alert pupil challenged his 
teacher by saying, “I bet you can’t say them backwards.” The teacher 
accepted the challenge, and delighted the class by making an error, but he 
performed well enough to demonstrate that his original request was rea- 
sonable. On another occasion he and four student teachers became the 
“class” in American government, and for one week an alert group of 
twenty eager boys and girls saw to it that the “class” studied its lesson, 
Near the end of the week one of the students declared that the prepara- 
tion of good questions left too little time for his other studies. 

It must be recalled that this suggestion is a device, and no device de- 
serves contant use. A method can be used extensively, but a device quickly 
loses its effectiveness. In fact, part of its effectiveness is to be found in its 
infrequency. Thus the overworking of a device is likely to destroy its 
usefulness completely. 

4. On rare occasions the teacher may stimulate a class to read by refus- 
ing to complete an anecdote or story, or by withholding certain pertinent 
and desired information. This device is one that will not work frequently 
nor for all students, but it is sometimes very effective. 

5. Some teachers can occasionally stimulate a class by deprecating the 
importance of remembering or knowing a certain fact. One author recalls 
his experience of going before a class in American government with a list 
of facts which he sincerely believed were unimportant. He had so fre- 
quently called attention to what should be learned that he thought of de- 
lighting the class by calling attention to this list of facts that were not 
worth knowing.t Somewhat to his surprise, student after student subse- 
quently demonstrated that he had taken note of and had learned what his 
teacher had said was not worth knowing. 

It may be difficult to use this device honestly, but occasionally when 
the teacher is actually in doubt as to whether an idea or fact is important, 
he might lay the problem before the class. The statement of it and the 
consideration of its importance will enable the teacher and students to de- 
cide as to its importance. 4 ’ 

6. A new word or phrase can sometimes be effectively introduced, and 
the students prepared to receive it, by the following device. Write the 
word or phrase on the chalkboard, explain its meaning, announce that 
sometime during the recitation it will be used, and that the students who 
recognize it should immediately raise their hands. There are several varia- 
tions of this device. Sometimes the word may be defined after it has been 
used rather than before. Sometimes the word may be written without any 
explanation whatsoever. The subsequent use and explanation will often 
effect the desired learning. This device may appear to be a somewhat ex- 


‘ He cannot recall all of these unimportant facts, but here are some aay ee me 
salary of a congressman; the minimum age for our President; the “cages 2 spe 
Court districts; the order in which cabinet members might conceivably become Fresi 


dent; the ranks in our diplomatic service. 
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tensive effort, but if it is used only occasionally and in connection with 
very important words, it will long retain its appeal. 

7. Some teachers think that the occasional use of a deliberate error is an 
effective device. It is perhaps best to tell the students of the impending 
error, and so prepare them for detecting it. It may take the form of a mis- 
spelled word, an incorrect date, a wrong name, an anachronism, or any 
one of several types of error. The beta hypothesis has relieved the teach- 
ing profession of the fear of placing before the pupils an error that is 
clearly labeled as such, and in this device the student has the pleasure of 
attaching the label. The utilization of this device makes it necessary for 
the students to be on the alert. They must perceive and weigh the dif- 
ferent elements introduced in order to discover the error. 


Miscellaneous Devices 


There is a large number of very specific devices which can be used in 
only one or two situations. It is difficult to select and describe those which 
every teacher might use; those which are here presented are merely il- 
justrative. Each teacher may expand the list. For convenience they are 
grouped under the categories of (1) general devices, (2) devices involv- 
ing visual images, (3) devices to clarify abstract concepts, and (4) de- 
vices involving student activities or projects. 


General devices. 1. Read or tell part of an interesting story and cite 
the passage where the complete account can be found. q 

2. The explanation for the long delay in the establishment of relations 
between Greece and Rome can be made by referring to the fact that 
“each had its back to the other.” The harbors of Greece were on the 
the east coast and those of Italy on its west coast. i 

3. A similar comparison can ‘be made to show why Kentucky and Mis- 
souri did not join the Confederacy. Each had its back to the Confederacy: 
The mountains and hills of both states are along their southern borders: 
The more fertile regions, in which there were large slave holdings, bese 
thus isolated from the Confederacy by strips of territory in which Union 
sentiment was strong. f 

4. An appreciation of area can be developed by learning the areas 0! 
a small state, a large state, and the local state. If these are thorough!) 
learned, numerous comparisons can be made with other areas in this 
country and with foreign countries. 

5. The shape of the habitable area north of Arabia can be clearly pe 
sented by using Breasted’s well-known phrase “the Fertile Crescent. 

6. The respective sizes and shapes of the areas of North America that 
were occupied by the French and English can be clarified by using Path 
man’s “bow and string” comparison, | 

7. Historical events take on more reality when the students are askel 
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to write a fictional diary. Have them assume, for example, that they were 
present during the constitutional convention; let them read to the class 
their diary entries for one week of the convention. 

8. Compare the headlines given to the same news story by three dif- 
ferent newspapers. Point out differences in emphasis, type size, and bias. 
The same may be done for the story itself, 

9. Have students keep a vocabulary notebook in which they enter 
definitions of new words or phrases. 

10. Establish a cartoon corner on the bulletin board. As a rotating as- 
signment have one student responsible for preparing an original cartoon 
dealing with the topic under discussion for the particular class period, 


Devices involving visual images. 1. The effect of the Reformation 
upon church organization can be effectively presented by drawing a tree 
with two large branches labeled Protestant and Roman Catholic, The 
Catholic branch might be placed on one side, leaving the Protestant limb 
rather large, for it is to be subdivided into Lutheranism, Anglicanism, 
Calvinism, etc. Each of these limbs can in turn be divided into some of 
the smaller branches labeled with the names of the church organizations 
that are represented in the local community. 

2. The ethnic composition of a people may be presented as an equation 
in addition. For example: Celts + Angles + Saxons + Jutes + Danes + 
Normans = English, 

3. The importance of St. Louis as the meeting place for westward- 
bound immigrants can be illustrated by asking the class to visualize (or 
the teacher can draw one on the blackboard) an hourglass turned side- 
wise, Emigrants from the Carolinas and New England go through St. 
Louis (the center of the hourglass) and on northwestward over the 
Oregon Trail and southwestward over the Santa Fe Trail. 

4. The size, shape, and location of Europe can be indicated and em- 
Phasized by referring to it as “a peninsula of Asia.” t 

5: The vast extent of prehistoric time can be indicated by using 
James H. Robinson’s device of the face of a clock. It is five minutes to 
twelve, The five-minute space represents historic times. s 

6. To illustrate the plight of the farmers in the West and Midwest 
around the turn of the century superimpose a drawing of a cow over a 
map of the United States. Show the cow being fed in the Western states 
and being milked in the Eastern states. 

7 A flashlight and darkened room may be used effectively to demon- 
strate many principles associated with the relationship of the sun (flash- 
light) to the earth (globe). Among the concepts that may be clarified 
are the rotation, revolution, and inclination of the earth; changing sea- 
Sons; equinoxes; and length of day and night. > À 

8. Use compass directions as a quick way for testing the students 
knowledge of place location. List several pairs of places and instruct the 
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students to place the letter or letters of the N 
direction they would have to travel in go- 
ing from the first place listed to the second. 
Assume the first place always to be at the 
center of the compass circle. For example, 
in Chicago... Minneapolis, the correct W E 
answer is NW. 

g. Illustrate the idea of left wing and 
right wing political views in the following 


NW, NE 


és WwW 
two different ways: J s 
S 
Liberal Conservative 
Radical Reactionary 
AUTHORITARIANISM 
LEFT WING RIGHT WING 


Radical Liberal Conservative Reactionary 


Devices to clarify abstract concepts. 1. The significance of the Articles 
of Confederation and their great contribution to the Constitution can be 
emphasized by calling them “Our First Constitution.” Incidentally, the 
device will lessen to some extent the scorn with which the pupil tends 
to regard this great document. An appreciation of the Articles will also 
tend to remove the Constitution from the realm of the miraculous, and 
make a realistic study of it possible. 

2. The weakness of the Articles of Confederation can be made, 
by referring to the government as “a corporation with a board of thirteen 
directors but without a general manager.” : 

3. The necessity for cooperation in order to form a union, an empire, 
or an international organization can be illustrated by the pillars that sup- 
port a roof. 

4- An approximately correct notion of the social and politic 
of people can be given by suggesting that (1) the conservati ' 
keep the hands of a clock from moving, (2) the reactionary tries to pus 
them back, (3) the progressive or liberal tries to keep pace with them, a 
(4) the radical tries to push them faster than they are going. 


ade cleat 


al attitudes 
ve tries t0 
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5. The English policy toward the American colonies can be compared 
to the attitude of an unwise parent who fails to recognize that his son is 
no longer a child. 

6. The causes of the intercolonial wars can be clarified by pointing out 
how some quarrels between children are taken up by parents and how 
other quarrels by parents are assumed by the children, 

7. The nature of the Renaissance can be indicated by calling it a mirror 
in which classical antiquity was reflected. 

8. The success of the American colonies can be pictured by referring 
to “the torch of self-government which the mother country was trying, 
from a distance of three thousand miles, to blow out.” 

9. History is a pair of spectacles which enables us not only to see the 
past but also to see more clearly into the present. 

10. Latitude and longitude lines are the streets of the world. 

11. The concept of checks and balances may be illustrated on the chalk- 
board by a triangle having the three points labeled Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial. Have students come to the board and by drawing appropriate 
arrows show how the executive branch exercises a check on the legisla- 
tive branch, the legislative on the judicial, the judicial on the legislative, 
etc, 


Devices involving student activities or projects. 1, Whenever materials 
are brought into class allow the student to make his own presentation 
speech. 

2. Deliberately seek opportunities to utilize student help, e.g., in carry- 
ing a load of books to class. 

3. To teach courtesy and etiquette, let the teacher be the guest for a 
day and challenge the students to think of ways in which to demonstrate 
their consideration. 

4. To facilitate the learning of directions and the use of maps, have 
students face north during such exercises. ‘ 

5. Use students to teach other students. Opportunities for this practice 
are almost countless and, so long as the teacher does not abrogate his posi- 
tion, the results are happy both for the student who teaches and for the 
students who are taught. Most students like to act as teacher. Giving them 
responsibility of this kind stimulates not only better preparation but also 
greater interest. 

6. For review periods organize the class into competing teams and con- 
duct a quiz-down using questions submitted by the students. ; 

7- To impress upon students the seriousness of highway accidents in 
our age select at random ten students to stand up. Inform the class that 
at the present accident rate one of these students will be killed or injured 
an automobile accident during their lifetime. 

8. Conduct a rumor clinic in the classroom using a currently con- 
troversial topic. The teacher may whisper the original version of some 
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purported news story on the topic and have the student transmit the 
story orally and in confidence to another student. See how different the 
final version of the story is from the original after about ten students have 
transmitted it. ; 

9. Conduct a modified version of a popular TV panel program such as 
“Meet the Press” or “What’s My Line?” 

10. Let each student buy fictional stocks in some company listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Have them follow the daily fluctuations in 
their investment and compute their gains or losses over a period of six 
weeks, a semester, or a school year, 

11, Take any issue of the local newspaper and have the students re- 
write specified sections—front page, editorial, advertising, letters to editor, 
etc.—as they would probably be written in a country under some form of 
dictatorship. 
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24 TEACHING ABOUT THE PAST 


1. HISTORY AS A SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In its broadest sense history is a record of things said and done. It is 
thus the most inclusive of all the social sciences. Of all forms of higher 
animal life man alone has been able to keep records of his activities from 
generation to generation. By using the experience of others he is able to 
project himself backward in time for thousands of years. 

The social studies teacher needs a conception of history that goes be- 
yond equating it with what is in the history books. The paleontologist 
who examines and classifies the fossil remains of animals that lived eons 
ago contributes to our knowledge of history. So do biblical scholars who 
interpret the significance of old scrolls, and cultural anthropologists who 
describe the mores of primitive tribes. History is inclusive; it includes 
the story of plants, animals, ideas, and even inanimate objects. History is 
usually limited, however, to the story of man and his recorded activities 
for approximately the past five thousand years. It is in this sense that the 
term will be used here. 


Locating and Using Historical Information 


The past can never be observed directly. Man must rely upon those 
observations, clues, or traces that are left behind. These become the raw 
materials for the historian to use. Generically, these materials are termed 
Soure es, 
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Source materials are subdivided into two categories: records a 
mains. Records denote some deliberate attempt to preserve or 
information. They include papyrus manuscripts, hieroglyphic ace 
inscribed clay bricks, biographies, memoirs, and oral records s 
ballads or sagas. Remains consist of such sundries as buildings, cl 
tools, weapons, cemeteries—anything which carries evidence of 
activities even though it may not contain written inscriptions. 

Sources may also be classified as primary or derived. An eye 
account of the Battle of Lexington, such as William Sutherland’s I 
of April 27, 1775, is an example of a primary source. Other p 
sources include texts of laws, charters, constitutions, treaties, and 
such as buildings, coins, tools, or clothing. The criterion here is w 
the source is a direct reflection—by word or by object—of a past happen- 
ing. Derived sources stem from primary ones; a textbook in Am 
history is a common example of a derived, or secondary, source. 

Getting information through source materials is less than half of 
of the historian, His major work involves classifying, evaluating, 0 
ing, and presenting his data. He does this by means of historical er 
and synthesis. Was the letter Washington is purported to have 
really his own or is it a skillful forgery? Can a buried coin bea 
imprint “a.p. 33” be given any credence whatsoever? Is the Ke 
runestone a genuine remain of a band of Norsemen who penetrat 
middle of the North American continent in 1362? The process by 
the historian reaches an answer to these and similar questions is 
as external criticism. By this means the historian simply asks hims 
this source what it purports to be?” 

In the next stage the historian employs a different type of ¢ 
usually called internal criticism. Through this process he seeks to 
mine the meaning and significance of the source. What light does 
discovered letter written by Thomas Jefferson throw on our unde 
ing of his political philosophy? What probably can be inferred 
certain omission of facts contained in a government “white paper” 
war international relations? In sifting, analyzing, and weighing 
tion internal criticism is the historian’s indispensable tool. 

All of the above is subsidiary, however, to the most important ? 
of all, that of historical synthesis, For out of his vast reservoir of 
data the historian must select, organize, relate, and generalize. 
he me breathe the soul of life into inert data. The end product 
not only answer the i s 2” “What?” “Wheres 
“When?”; it should give eee ot ie pti to thi 

. © X . 
tion, “Why?” History thus takes its place with the other studi 

arts and sciences which have as their purpose the seeking of trut 
may be integrated within a philosophy of life. 


t Henry Johnson, in his Teachin, j i M: 
iti $ ` of Hist Ma , uses the 
didons*aea yaaa zA eae f History (Macmillan, 1940) 
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Historical Understandings and Social Studies Teaching 


As the social studies teacher takes a perspective view of the historian’s 
major functions and purposes, he may properly ask, “What does all this 
suggest to me as to basic understandings that ought to become a part of 
the secondary school curriculum?” Of course his answer will be tempered 
by a consideration of practical pedagogical considerations such as the 
maturity and needs of the learner, the way in which he learns, and the 
over-all goals of teaching history in a democratic society. 

But after he has asked the above question, it is still possible for him te 
perceive some key elements of teaching history that pervade the teach- 
ing of any history subject at any secondary grade level and in any com- 
munity. In the followi ing pages these elements are identified and described. 


2. TIME CONCEPTS IN TEACHING HISTORY 


From both a scientific and philosophical point of view the present is 
such an infinitesimally small and instantaneous period of time that for all 
practical purposes it is nonexistent; there is only a past and a future. The 
peculiar domain of history is the past. And when we speak of the past we 
inevitably introduce the ‘idea of time—a concept of fundamental impor- 
tance to the student and the teacher. 

While the vocabulary of time concepts is not especially large it is in 
constant use. The followi ing lists show the frequency of time concepts 
within the first 2,000 words of Thorndike and Lorge. 


TIME CONCEPTS 


1-500 long when till June 

after moment while tomorrow March 
again month year winter May i 

age morning yet midnight 
ago never 1001-2000 noon 
already new 501-1000 ancient November 
always next afternoon April o'clock 
before night century August October 
day now date — current presently 
during old future dawn recent 
carly once minute December recently 
evening present modern February Saturday 
ever second past forever seldom 

fall since quickly immediate September 
first soon season immediately Sunday 
hour then sometimes instant tonight 
last today spring January whenever 


late until sudden July yesterday 
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Nature of Time 


There are at least three approaches that may throw light upon the 
development of a sense of time: the spatial basis, the mathematical basis, 
and the associative basis, i.e., the connecting of an event and a date. 

It is improbable that a person uses one or the other of these bases en- 
tirely; it is more probable that he uses now one and now another, Ex- 
perience and inclination rather than age or intelligence seem to dictate the 
choice of the basis for time. The teacher cannot select one or the other 
of these bases and hope to develop a sense of chronology; he must utilize 
all of them. 


Spatial basis of time. Time seems to be closely related to space or 
distance. The child can easily perceive and appreciate distances, and so 
builds up a series of concepts that indicate relative locations. When he 
undertakes to secure a similar mastery of time, he has recourse to his con- 
cepts of place, space, and distance. Supper will be served by the time he 
can cover the distance back home. The height of the sun above the hori- 
zon indicates the time left to play. The length of the shadows is an in- 
verse indication of time. Those who use watches can testify to the ex- 
perience of substituting space for time. One glances anxiously at his watch 
and remembers that he must do a certain thing or be at a certain place by 
the time the hands have moved forward a certain distance. Under such 
circumstances he is totally unaware of what time it is, and has to look at 
his watch again in case such a question is asked. h 

The spatial basis of time is recognized in the very existence of time 
lines. A long line indicates the period since creation, ‘since the beginning 
of recorded history, or since the birth of Christ. The various spaces in- 
dicate the passage of time. Even the device of contrasting the length 
unrecorded with recorded history by saying that during the period of un- 
recorded history the hands moved around the dial to five minutes t0 
twelve, is an instance of assigning a spatial basis for time. Whether the 
individual actually has a psychological concept of time in relation to space 
or not, he nonetheless comprehends such concepts. 


Mathematical basis of time. It is a well-known phenomenon in psy- 
chology that a person has a mental imagery or mnemonic for remember 
ing and associating familiar facts. The davs of the week are remembere 
in some kind of recognized or unrecognized pattern. They may be lie 
across the page of a calendar, in a column, a circle, or in anv of a variety 
of imaginary formations. The months of the year are also visualized i 
similar patterns. The digits from ı to ọ are also pictured in a variety i 
schemes. Thus a given individual will “see” Thursday or the digit ai 
occupying a place on a straight or upright line, in a circular line, 9 in 
some more complicated figure. 
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The person who discovers his mental imagery for figures will frequently 
find that the numbers go in loops, layers, or levels from 1 to 10, from 11 
to 20, and so on to 100. Similar imagery will enable him to “see” any 
number, such as 146 or 646 or 1646. These mathematical images also serve 
many persons as the basis of chronology. Thus 1709 may occupy the same 
place in the imagery as the single figure 9, but it will be on a different 
level. Some persons learn dates by referring to their mathematical con- 
cepts for numbers. 

The mathematical basis for chronology seems to have the definite ad- 
vantage of enabling a person to visualize one date as conveniently as an- 
other. For a person who uses this approach, it is not necessary to stress 
the event or to resort to time lines, because he already visualizes the date 
instantly and makes the necessary associations. For him time is simply a 
mathematical scheme applied to years. The dates before Christ are simply 
negative numbers. A serious limitation in relying too heavily on a mathe- 
matical basis of chronology is that it may result in learning dates unas- 
sociated in any meaningful way with events. 


Associative basis of time. A large percentage of pupils seem to base 
their chronolozy upon specific and sometimes isolated events. By repeti- 
tion they learn to know 1066, 1215, 1492, 1648, etc. Thus a specific date, 
like 1066, has no spatial significance—being so far from the year 1 or from 
the present year—and no mathematical basis in numbers, but is merely a 
sort of proper name among dates. The date 1066 slowly comes to have a 
nonchronological significance. Just as Fifth Avenue comes to have no 
relation to Fourth Avenue, so 1066 is invested with a proper-name signifi- 
cance that destroys its relationship to chronology in general. The intensity 
and recurrence of the date determine its admittance to the select group of 
proper-name dates. Persons who conceive dates in this manner seem to 
learn them with difficulty. There is no logical framework of chronology, 
but simply a specific associational basis. 


Vagueness of Time Expressions 


The experienced teacher soon learns that most time expressions of a 
general nature are indeed so general as to be valueless. This does not, of 
Course, imply that general time expressions should be discarded, but it does 
indicate the necessity of making sure that the students at least know the 
meanings of the expressions. The student who does not understand the 
term “a score years” misses an important element in the first sentence of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. ; tea 

The authors constructed a test consisting of eighteen indefinite time ex- 
pressions. Gill modified some of the items and administered the test to a 
sample of 68 college students, 56 high school seniors and juniors, 68 eighth 
Staders, and 62 fifth graders. Gill’s test results are found in table 24.1. 
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A Test on ĪNDEFINITE Expressions OF TIME 
Directions: The following are indefinite expressions of time which are often 
used in American history. Before each one write a definite date that comes 
to your mind when you see or hear these terms. 


Example: 1492 In the early days of the Spanish explorers 


Date: Date: 
1. In colonial days —— 10. Many years ago 
2. In early days ____ 11. In the days of the Old West 
3. In pioneer days ___— 12. In the near future 
4. At the beginning of modern —— 13. During the previous decade 
times : _ 14. Several centuries ago 
. Until recently 15. In the days of our fore- 


fathers 
16. In ancient times 
17. In the Middle Ages 
18. In the next decade 


6. At the turn of the nine- 
teenth century 

7. In the late eighteenth cen- 
tury 

8. In frontier days 


—— 9. In the days before canals 
and railroads 


The range and median of dates given for college students, grades 11 and 
12, and grade 8 are provided in Table 24.1 

The modified test produced results that closely parallel those of the ear- 
lier test administered to 204 high school students and 233 college and grad- 
uate students. A number of observations can be made concerning this test. 

Item 7. In the late eighteenth century. A large number of responses in- 
dicated a lack of understanding of the term “eighteenth century.” The fol- 
lowing percentages selected dates outside the 1700's: eighth grade, 23 p° 
cent; eleventh and twelfth grades, 28 per cent; college, 3 per cent. 

Item 13. During the previous decade. Both the words “previoul 
“decade” caused difficulties for some students in each group. The follow- 
ing percentages had incorrect responses: eighth grade, 38 per cent; elev- 
enth and twelfth grades, 42 per cent; college, 19 per cent. 

Item 17. In the Middle Ages. Although the median response of each 
group was within the period of the Middle Ages, a large number a 
dents showed gross misunderstanding of the term. If one arbitrarily 9 
cepts the period 476 A.D. to 1500 as marking the limits of the Middle Ages 
the following percentages of response fall outside that period: eighth 
grade, 26 per cent; eleventh and twelfth grades, 20 per cent; college, 3 P* 
cent. ii 

The test indicates that the higher grade levels tended to demons™ d 
superior grasp of the meaning of indefinite time concepts. It further indi- 
cates that a time sense and maturity are related. Most important for teach 
ers it demonstrates that vague time phrases of the cardinal type ( ‘a 

in the past,” “centuries ago,” etc.) are interpreted loosely. The teache 


Be aul 
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strate 4 
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TABLE 24.1 
Range and Median of Dates Given for Each 
of the Items at Each Grade Level * 
Test | College Students Grades 11 and 12 Grade 8 
ltem Range Median Range Median Range Median 
| 1520-1870 1700 1520-1810} 1750 1400-1850} 1700 
2 | 3,000 B.C.-1900 1660 {2,000 B.C.-1920} 1731 2,000 B.C.-1947 | 1700 
3 1600-1890 1820 1520-1895 | 1823 1500-1880} 1846 
4 1022-1940 1900 1-1959 | 1900 1763-1958 | 1900 
5 1900-1961 1950 1620-1962} 1950 1755-1969 | 1955 
6 1790-1910| 1850 1799-1950 | 1892 1800-1950 | 1899 
7 1755-1890 1790 1732-1900] 1792 1711-1899} 1796 
8 1720-1890 1848 1690-1896 | 1850 1700-1886 | 1840. 
9 1550-1880} 1800 1492-1893 | 1793 1500-1917 | 1800 
10 | 5,000 B.C.-1940 | 1776 500 B.C.-1940 | 1820 1,200 B.C.-1952 | 1868 
11 1700-1890 1860 1602-1890} 1860 1600-1926 | 1850 
12 1960-2000 | 1965 1962-2000 | 1970 1958-2100} 1970 
13 1820-1980 | 1950 1800-1965 | 1950 1800-1970 | 1950 
14 900-1812| 1600 1 B.C.-1955| 1619 1200-1800 | 1600 
15 1492-1900 | 1776 14 B.C.-1920| 1776 900-1923 | 1779 
16 | 70,000 B.C.-1492 | 300 B.C. | 2,000 B.C.-1793 540 | 10,000 B.C.-1521 600 
17 500-1700} 1200 870-1800} 1300 /11,000B.C.-1890} 1300 
18 1964-2000 | 1970 1681-2061 | 1972 1000-2961 | 1971 
* Adapted from Clark C. Gill, “Interpretations of Indefinite Expressions of Time,” 
Social Education, 26 : 454-456, December, 1962. 


who uses them should therefore realize that he is conveying only widely 
varying approximations of time. Whenever possible such cardinal type 
time expressions should be given definite ordinal meanings ( tomorrow, 
“future,” “last year,” “1450,” etc.) so that the student visualizes a re- 
lationship between the given time expression and a known sequence or 
chronology. 


Growth of Time Concepts 


The child of three has little understanding of time. “Tomorrow,” “to- 
day,” and “yesterday” are mere verbalisms. Their meanings gradually 
become significant. Between the age of six and twelve the pupil learns 
forenoon, afternoon, the names of the days of the week, the month, the 
year, and the day of the month, in the approximate order in which they 
are given here. All investigators agree that the concepts of time develop 
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approximately in proportion to chronological age. Mental age or general 
intelligence is even more closely correlated with an understanding of 
time concepts than is chronological age. Some recent studies even indicate 
that social adjustment is also related to an understanding of time. Juvenile 
delinquents, for example, were found to have a more limited conception 
of time than were normally adjusted adolescents. They were less able to 
comprehend references to the past and future and tended to think more in 
terms of the present. 

Kelty has shown that there is a slow but steady increase in the number 
of students who prefer definite time expressions to indefinite ones. The 
experiment was tried out only on Grades 4-B to 6-A, but there is every 
reason to suppose that the principle applies both above and below these 
grade levels. This conclusion, if sound, refutes the notion sometimes ad- 
vanced that students should learn approximate rather than specific dates. 
In practice, approximate dates are harder to learn directly than specific 
dates. This does not imply, of course, that all dates should be memorized, 
or that students should not set up associations which enable them to estab- 
lish approximate dates for certain events and movements, but it does seem 
to show that a few key dates must be learned specifically, and that the 
procedure is economical of time and energy. 


Procedures and Devices in Teaching Time Concepts 


A realization of time, and the concepts that indicate portions of it, 
seem to be a basic social necessity. The teacher is thus not only justified 
in emphasizing time concepts; he is obligated to do so. 


Teaching chronology. The following devices are sometimes helpful in 
developing a sense of chronology: 

1. The meaning of “generation” and “century” can sometimes be taught 
effectively in the following way. Ask every member of the class to give 
the year in which his father was born and then his own birth year. The 
average differences between these two years will come out surprisingly 
near thirty-three. The length of a generation is thus made strikingly 
clear, and the fact that three generations cover a century will be equally 
evident. 

2. The student who learns the birth year of his grandfather or some 
aged person sets up what is for him a remote but significant date. In oe 
Way he can establish a point of reference. The events that occurred since 
his grandfather was born will consequently be brought within the realm 


of reality. The following quotation gives a specific instance of the utility 
of this device. F 


te re vd ~ etirred 
ny hen I was a very small boy I read a life of Napoleon. The book ie 
all my youthful emotions, and I ardently wished that eons of time ee e- 
separated me from a man I so ardently admired. In one of my moods 0f € 
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spair over the gulf of time, I looked across the room and saw the placid face 
of my old grandfather. 

“Grandpa,” I asked excitedly, “when were you born?” 

“In the year 1813,” he replied. 

For some strange reason, which I could not then and cannot now fully 
explain, his answer gave me comfort, for if my grandfather and Napoleon 
were living at the same time, then it must not have been so long ago. I never 
forgot 1813. It has more than once enabled me actually to bridge the gulf of 
time. 


3. Time lines are helpful if they are properly constructed and wisely 
interpreted (see Figure 24.1). Their symbolic nature should be pointed 
out so that the student does not infer too close an analogy between the 
spaces and periods. As is so frequently true in teaching and learning, the 
student, after being introduced to the device, will derive more benefit 
from time lines which he himself devises and constructs. Pictured time 
lines, parallel columns, biographical charts, and dynastic charts are all de- 
signed to promote a clearer appreciation of chronology, 


OUR MAJOR NATIONAL WARS SINCE THE REVOLUTION 


Spanish- 
War of Mexican Civil American World World 
1812 War Wor War Wor | Wor 1I 


CITT Ta Ta Tr) 


1800 1820 1840 1860 1880 1900 1920 1940 


Ficune 24.1° The time line is divided into ten-year intervals for 
convenience in representing the time since the inauguration of Wash- 
ington. Each of the major national wars is indicated at the proper in- 
terval. Their duration as well as sequence is shown. 


4. The meanings of some words denoting time become clear only after 
repeated use. Such words as “decade,” “fortnight,” “century” are fre- 
quently unknown even to adults, Actual drill is frequently necessary, cs- 
pecially for “century.” Many educated adults, upon hearing the phrase 
“eighteenth century,” have to say to themselves, “That means the 1700's.” 
The same principle is involved in the old saying “I am twelve, going on 
thirteen.” The meaning of “century” can sometimes be clarified by rc- 
viving the old debate as to whether 1900 was in the nineteenth or twenti- 
eth century, In deciding what terms should receive attention, the teacher 
may regard the list from Thorndike and Lorge on page 437 as an irre- 
ducible minimum. i 

To make the students “time-conscious” in their reading of history the 
teacher may construct specific exercises built around the text or other 
readings in ‘the course. On a relatively simple level such an exercise might 
* From Edgar B. Wesley, Our United States: Its History in Maps (Denoyer-Geppert, 
1956), p. 6. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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include the following type of item in which the student is asked to place 
in the margin at the right the date indicated by the italicized words: 


Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. When he was 
eight he started at the Boston Grammar School. To save on family 
expenses he was sent to a less expensive school the next year. In a 
little while he left school and worked as an apprentice for his 
brother James. He ran away from home and was seventeen years 
old when he arrived in Philadelphia to try his fortune. The year 
after that he was sent to London to buy a printing press. He 
worked there for a while as a printer but returned ro Philadel- 
phia two years later. eee 


Another type of item involves the ability of the student to draw in- 
ferences concerning time from passages he reads. For example, after he 
has read the basic factual data concerning the building of the transconti- 
nental railroad, he may be asked to indicate the date of this hypothetical 
letter: 


Sacramento, California 
July 15, 
Dear Father: 

My long trip is over. So much has happened in the last few days that it 
doesn’t seem possible that we spent the Fourth of July together in New 
York. Pm starting to work on my new job tomorrow. I shall write more later. 

Your son, 
Frank 


(a) 1844 (b) 1855 (c) 1865 (d) 1875 


5. At the high school level chronology may be employed as a tool i 
understanding one of the basic ideas behind all history study, the relation- 
ship between continuity and change. Whether one teaches history chrono- 
logically or in reverse chronological order, the strands of continuity run 
through the thread of history even though conditions may have change 
between any two periods, Among the illustrations the teacher may Us 
to convey the idea of continuity and change are those relating to public 
road-building programs, the extension of political rights, modes of trans- 
portation, and the elastic clause of the Constitution. _ h 

6. Perhaps the most effective use to which one can put an understanding 
of time concepts is to generalize about past societal developments an 
apply these generalizations to new situations. Such generalizations musts 
of course, be valid. Major social innovations, for example, are usually not 
adopted very rapidly in our complex modern society. Knowledge of the 
growth of representative government in England, the formation of $ Ew 
American nation by the English colonists, or the struggle for Philippi? 
independence leads one also to conclude the same about political innove- 
tions. These should tend to make a person understand the slowness of ov 
rent reforms even though he may be impatiently awaiting their fruition: 
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Teaching dates. It is doubtful if a teacher should ever announce in 
advance a list of dates to be learned. Dates should evolve from the mate- 
rials rather than the materials from the dates. The distinction is important, 
for drill on dates, the significance of which is not understood, can end 
at best in mere rote learning. On the other hand the teacher who utilizes 
dates and leads the class to: see relationships, sequences, and connections 
will have little difficulty in teaching them. A list of dates to be learned 
should be evolved by the teacher and students. After the list has been 
agreed upon, the teacher should not hesitate to review them frequently. 
Their significance has become clear, and their utility will become more 
apparent as the work progresses, 

An infinite number of associations can be established in the teaching of 
dates. The first Olympiad of 776 8.c. can be associated with 1776; the end 
of the Hundred Years’ War can be associated with the fall of Constanti- 
nople; the presidential terms can be easily identified as the four-year pe- 
riods following leap years. The teaching of dates should be directed, 
however, toward the building of an inclusive idea of chronology rather 
than the mere emphasis upon specific dates, but it is well to remember that 
specific dates assist in the building of this inclusive framework. 

The following rules may be of help in teaching dates and chronology: 


1. List related events in the order of their occurrence. 

. Ascertain approximate dates by reference to specific dates. 

. Give the length of time between two related or similar events. 

Relate specific events to periods or general movements. 

» Compare the duration of two movements. 

Associate the contemporary events that occur in different countries. 
Place events by centuries, decades, or years. 

Assign events for each of the years in a list. 

» Associate men and events and apply the dates for either to the other. 


N 
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Relationship of Time and Place Concepts 
The German geographer von Herder terms history and geography 


the stage and book of God’s household—history the book, and geography 
the stage . . . Whoever studies one without the other understands neither, 
and whoever despises both should live like the mole, not on, but under the 
earth, 


The above quotation well expresses the inseparable relation of time and 
place concepts. The social studies teacher has numerous occasions to em- 
phasize this relationship. A few of the topics and events that involve the 
two concepts are the following: 


The westward movement in American history 
The industrial revolution 
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The period of exploration and discovery 
Imperialism 

Nationalism 

The International Date Line 

Standard time zones 


An elaboration on the teaching of place concepts is found in Chapter 
Twenty-six, which deals with geographic understandings. The idea of 
place concepts is logically included in this chapter to re-emphasize its im- 
portance in the study and teaching of history. 


3. THE PLACE OF LOCAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A knowledge of the stage setting of history can be vitalized by bring- 
ing the stage to the students and by close-up views of the actors. This 
suggests the need for utilizing local history and reading biographies. 
Properly handled, both will dispel the notion that history consists of a 
dry and lifeless assortment of names, dates, and events. 


Local and Regional History 


The value of local resources in the study of history was frequently 
demonstrated during the various celebrations of the Civil War centen- 
nial. Although many of the events held in connection with the centennial 
tended to be pompous and ethnocentric they did instigate wide and sys- 
tematic interest in such local sources as letters, diaries, journals, pictures, 
and paraphernalia relating to the Civil War. The many secondary school 
teachers who were involved in these searches soon saw the value of these 
materials in vivifying to students the events associated with the war. The 
textbook readings took on a sense of immediacy and relevancy. i 

Raw materials for the study of local history are available through li- 
braries, historical societies, museums, newspapers, government offices, 
and individuals. Written records of community organizations such as 
schools and churches are excellent primary sources that students may use 
directly in recreating a sense of the past. Business records such as ledgers, 
journals, budgets, and annual reports document the economic history ° 
the community, Studying the local government’s annual reports provides 
insights into the structure of government and the growing complexities 
of governmental Operations. 

_Local newspapers provide one of the most fruitful sources 
tion on the study of local history. The editorials, letters to the editor, CF” 
toons, and news stories reveal the temper of the times. Advertisemen® 
show changes in style, customs, technology, and the economy in Lae 
The student who sees in an old newspaper a picture of the sinking of 4 
battleship Arizona at Pearl Harbor and the identical picture in his te% 
book begins to see that yesterday’s news is today’s history- 
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Not all sources for the study of local and regional history are written 
or tangible. An important additional category consists of the traditionally 
held attitudes, beliefs, and value patterns. No understanding of the history 
of any people or place is complete without some knowledge of these in- 
tangibles. People from other sections of the country may belittle or even 
deride manifestations of local pride elsewhere, but these feelings give a 
sense of social cohesiveness and develop a local character among an other- 
wise faceless group.* The student who can successfully blend dry factual 
data with the vibrant feelings of live beings is beginning to appreciate one 
of the major tasks faced by all historians; such appreciation of the prob- 
lems of historiography constitute a major objective in the study of history. 
There are conflicting views on the effectiveness of biography. The extreme 
advocates argue that historical events are more the result of actions by 
specific individuals than the consequences of relatively impersonal social, 
economic, and political forces finding expression through nations, com- 
munities, and groups. In the classroom such a biographically minded 
teacher is likely to concentrate on reports, bookviews, or term papers that 
deal with historical personages. The critic of biography, on the other hand, 
may argue that study of the minutiae of an individual’s life is at the expense 
of broader and more inclusive learnings about special forces. 


Purposes of the Study of Biography 


What are legitimate functions of biography in history teaching? First, 
it should be looked upon as part of the total process of history study. It 
is certainly not the whole of it, nor is it even the most important part. 
Great events, movements, trends, and generalizations come first. Men 
should be connected with these, rather than vice versa. Even Bismarck, 
who is cited by many in defense of the “great man” theory of history, 
had this to say about the relationship of man and events: “Man cannot 
create the current of events, he can only float with it . . . and steer.” 

A second function that biography undoubtedly serves is to introduce 
an element of realism to the study of history. The reader of biography 
cannot help identifying himself, either as a protagonist or antagonist, 
With the person about whom he is reading. He shares in the person's trials, 
predicaments, defeats, and victories. He sees events through another pair 
of eyes, 

Biography also provides the teacher with one means of providing for 
individual differences among students. There are past heroes in all fields 
of endeavor. There is no reason why all students should read the same 
biographies, The teacher can adjust assignments so each has ample oppor- 
tunity to read about persons who appeal to him. 

2 For a more extended treatment of the value of local and re ional history, see Ed- 
eg sles “State Patriotism: Asset or Liability?” Social Studies Texan, 15 : 3-6; 
May, 1963. 
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A fourth closely related use of biography involves its use for the slow 
reader. Ideally, of course, the slow reader in history should be provided 
with readings that have approximately the same content, but a lower vo- 
cabulary level, as the course textbook or normal class readings. But such 
readings are rare indeed. Within recent years, however, there have ap- 
peared many biographies that are written with a vocabulary ranging from 
the middle elementary to the high school level.’ 

Lastly, biography provides a convenient bridge for relating literature 
to history. Does it matter so greatly to the student whether a book such 
as Lee and Grant at Appomattox contains only verifiable information 
about these two famous Americans? Will not the student still obtain in- 
sight into the grim realities of war and the way people act under stress 
that he would not be likely to get out of his textbook? * 


4. HISTORICAL CRITICISM 


Consider these facts: College libraries throughout the United States are 
almost without exception desperately in need of additional space for 
books. The National Archives building in Washington is accumulating 
documents at an unprecedented and unexpected rate. The field records 
of a single temporary government agency created during the Second 
World War were pruned down for ultimate preservation from an original 
length that covered the equivalent of a file drawer stretching from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore to one only five miles in length! 

Man’s progress in the arts and sciences—and the written records ass0- 
ciated with that progress—proceeds more nearly at a geometric than at 
an arithmetic rate. This situation in itself should be enough to drive home 
with irrefutable finality the fact that no teacher of history can possibly 
“cover all the material” for his course. This popular notion is a snare and 
delusion. . 

With the tremendous increase in the storehouse of man’s historical 
knowledge, what alternative is there to cramming more and more data 
between the covers of the text and the ears of the students? A way out id 
suggested here that would deal with a key element of historical under- 
standing in such a way as to ascribe much more significance and impor 
tance to it than is generally found in classroom practice. It is the process 
of historical criticism and encompasses the skills of critical thinking that 
are especially required of the historian. 

Note the emphasis on the word “process.” For by acquainting the F 
dent sah rudimentary knowledge of the means by which historical t 
formation is discovered, evaluated, organized, and presented the teac $ 
will be counterbalancing the student’s factual knowledge. The latter 


® See especially the Landmark Books published by Random House. 


4 For an extensive Heep te of historical fiction useful for secondary $ 


Hannah Logasa, Historical Fiction (McKinley Publishing Company, 196): 
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a variable quantity, and certainly the teacher of today cannot provide 
him with any of the new facts of twenty years hence. But the process by 
which these facts may be evaluated is relatively constant. 

Four illustrations of the use of historical criticism are given below. They 
are by no means exhaustive, but they do suggest ways for the student to 
see what’s behind the printed page of his history textbook. 


Distinguishing between Primary and Derived Sources 


Perhaps the definitions of these terms could best be reached by initially 
asking students where they think the author of their textbook got his 
information. If they name the derived sources, the teacher can pursue the 
questioning until one or more comes up with the first, or primary, sources. 
Once the distinction is made the teacher may well assign readings in a 
book such as Commager and Nevins, The Heritage of America, which is 
a compilation of source material. From time to time throughout the 
course the teacher may informally, or through brief test items, ask the 
students to indicate which of the following would most likely be con- 
sidered primary and which derived sources: 


The Charter of the United Nations 

A newspaper account of the sinking of the Maine 
An encyclopedia 

An Egyptian papyrus roll 

A commercial bill of lading 


Evaluating the Significance of Different Sources 


The students can be given frequent opportunities to indicate which 
among several different possible sources would be the most preferable 
one in terms of historical authenticity. These opportunities may come 
during normal class discussion or in a student’s preparation of term papers 
or other written works involving readings beyond the text. For the teacher 
who may want to have specific exercises in this area the following are 
illustrative test items:° 

(The student is directed to indicate on a first, second, and third best 
basis which of the sources listed would be most reliable for giving an 
accurate picture of the event referred to.) 


Living conditions of the ancient Romans 
~@)_ An epic poem written by a Roman which mentions some family cus- 
toms. 
©) _ Excavations of the buried Roman city of Pompeii. 
(3) A novel about the fall of Pompeii. 


R Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills and Critical Thinking, Bulletin Number 15, third edition, National Council 
for the Social Studies (Washington, 1957), PP- 32, 34 
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Atomic bomb destruction of Hiroshima 
Q) Army Signal Corps photographs. 
(3) Memoirs of the bombing-plane’s pilot written on the roth anniversary 
of the event. 
(2) News items in the New York Times 


Verifying Historical Knowledge 


Not all of the material in a typical textbook consists of an assured body 
of knowledge. The alert teacher can use to advantage instances of dis- 
crepancies, errors, or differences of opinion among varying sources. In 
one high school class a student found in his readings three slightly differ- 
ing versions of the Boston Massacre. One writer stated that “five men 
were killed and six wounded.” Another historian wrote that “four citizens 
were killed and several wounded.” A third stated that “the soldiers fired 
upon the citizens, killing three and wounding two.” 

Here was a specific challenge to the students. An alert student imme- 
diately asked the question, “What really did happen?” Even the slower 
students could not fail to grasp the important idea that the printed word 
is not necessarily sacred. In this case the student went on to consult other 
sources, especially an account written by a contemporary. He concluded 
with a statement that was more precise and closer to the historical truth 
than any of the above three. Other students caught the invigorating feel- 
ing of adventure, the challenge of historical sleuthing, and the excite- 
ment of being on the chase. 

Another possible problem in historical criticism exists in many world 
history textbooks printed before 1955 in which erroneous statements are 
made concerning the now discredited prehistoric Piltdown Man. But the 
important criterion governing the study of such problems is not whether 
the textbook is right or wrong. Indeed it is well that the conclusion from 
such investigations frequently verifies the text. The students, however, 
will have themselves gone through the process of historical criticism. 
They will have learned to seek answers to problems rather than rely €X- 
clusively on learning the ready-made answers. 


Drawing Inferences from Given Information 


A logical extension of the exercises referred to above involves giving 
the students frequent opportunity to draw their own inferences from â 
body of already given information. The emphasis here is not upon their 
ability to remember or recall factual data but their ability to utilize a 
in such a way as to extract meaning from them. A typical paragraph i 
the textbook may be used as basis for such an exercise as with the follow- 
ing illustration in which the students are asked to indicate whether the 


N “rT. . i ; 
* Edgar B. Wesley, “Experimenting in American History,” Historical E 
21:162-164, April, 1930. i 
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statements inferred are True, False, or Not Applicable (i.c., no such in- 
ference can be drawn from the paragraph).? 


By the close of the thirteenth century there were several famous uni- 
versities established in Europe, though of course they were very different 
from modern ones. One of the earliest to be founded was one of the most 
widely known. This was the University of Bologna, where students from all 
countries came who wished to have the best training in studying Roman 
Law. Students especially interested in philosophy and theology went to the 
University of Paris. Those who wished to study medicine went to the uni- 
versities of Montpelier or Salerno. 


Possible inferences from above paragraph 
(T) 1. There were law suits between people occasionally in those days. 
(NA) 2. The professors were poorly paid. 


(F) In the Middle Ages people were not interested in getting an edu- 
cation. 
(T) 4. There were books in Europe at that time. 
(NA) — 5. Most of the teaching in these medieval universities was very poor. 
(F) ó There was no place where students could go to study. 
(F) 7. There were no doctors in Europe at this time. 
(F) 8. There was no way to travel during the Middle Ages. 
(T) ọ. If a student wanted to be a priest, he would probably attend the 
University of Paris. 
(NA) 10. There were no universities in Europe before the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 
(NA) 11. There was only one language in Europe at this time. 


N 


w 


The subject of history occupies a peculiar position in that, more than 
any of the other social studies, knowledge of it is dependent on vicarious 
learning. An understanding of other social studies subjects such as civics 
and economics can be gained—at least in part—by direct observation and 
participation, But reading still remains the major gateway to history. It is 
imperative that students be able to read for meaning and insights. The 
teacher must provide specific and frequent situations in which such 
learning can take place. As our storehouse of historical information in- 
creases, the fundamental need for the student will not be to increase pro- 
portionately his memory of facts but to improve on his ability to put the 
facts to work for himself and the society of which he is a part. 


5. PURPOSES OF HISTORY IN THE CURRICULUM 


“Every organized social group,” writes the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges, “is guided by its recollection of the 


past . . . because knowledge of the past is the guide to acting in the pres- 


7 Adapted from Morse and McCune, op. cit., p. 66. 
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ent and planning for the future.” * Although the Committee did not en- 
dorse a totally utilitarian conception of the purpose of history, the passage 
quoted does suggest a strong emphasis on the need for making history 
functional. The professional historian may well justify his detailed study 
of a minute phase of past human experience on the grounds that it is add- 
ing to the sum total of our knowledge or simply on the grounds of history 
for history’s sake. The secondary school teacher may use these arguments, 
if at all, to a much more limited extent. He is more obligated to show to 
the students just how the history they study is a “guide to acting in the 
present and planning for the future.” 

Four ways are suggested by which the study of history can be looked 
upon as functional.* The reader should be forewarned that the first two 
are listed mainly because they have widespread (and uncritical) support 
and not because they are judged to have high validity. 


Lessons from the Past 


“If we would only remember George Washington's advice and stay 
out of entangling alliances, we would be better off today.” How often 
have we heard remarks such as this? It represents the taking of an idea 
out of a historical context in which it may have had great validity and 
applying it directly to a situation that may be different in many basic re- 
spects. 

Any person who wants to demonstrate that history “proves” a given 
argument to be correct or sound can, without too much investigation, 
easily come up with one or more instances to buttress his position. And 
a person arguing the opposite point of view could do the same. Who has 
not heard that the failure of the communal experiment at Brook Farm 
“just goes to show” that individualistic and not collectivistic economic 
organization is best for us? On the other hand may not a study of many 
early Christian communities be used as a basis for questioning whether 
extreme individualism is the only or best form of organization? 

Failure to inquire into the relevance of such points of view to cam 
temporary society negates whatever merit either side may have in i 
argument. Unless this is done the various “appeals to history” tend merely 
to cancel each other out. Even the not-so-bright student begins to se€ the 
speciousness of such an approach. This in itself constitutes learning: It 
puts him on guard against the efforts of politicians, advertising men, 0 
editorial writers who try to sway him by such superficial “Jessons.”” 
‘eaten R Wesley, Director, American History in Schools and Colleges (Macmillan, 

pié: 


” See Junior Town Meeting League, Current Affairs and Social Studies (Middl 


od i 4 iston 
1955). This is an excellent analysis of the first three of the four functions of history 
listed here, y 
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Parallels between the Present and the Past 


A more plausible kind of historical reasoning is found in the following 
statement: “The various members of the United Nations today are in a 
position similar to that of the thirteen original states before they banded 
together under a common national government.” All the logical fallacies 
inherent in any argument from analogy are possible here. One would have 
to take into consideration, for example, the following factors: In the 
matter of culture the thirteen states were relatively homogeneous; the 
members of the United Nations are heterogeneous. In the matter of politi- 
cal traditions the thirteen states had a great deal of uniformity as parts 
of the British Empire; the members of the United Nations have extremely 
divergent political backgrounds. In the matter of ethnic background the 
two also have wide differences. 

Another application of the apparent parallel argument is frequently 
made by the innovator who may not be appreciated by his contempo- 
raries. “All great men of history,” he says, “were vilified during their 
lifetime.” He may cite Gandhi, Napoleon, Lincoln, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The difficulty with such an argument is that it could apply just as 
well to extremists of the far right and those of the far left—to a Hitler 
and to a Lenin. 

The fact that the use of historical parallels is subject to abuse should 
not prevent us from employing them properly. Because parallels may be 
inconclusive we should not assume that historical antecedents have no 
significance. However, the informed teacher owes it both to himself and 
to his students to point out the limitations of historical parallels whenever 
he uses them at all. 


Concept Formation 


Perhaps the most productive functional use to which the study of his- 
tory can be put is to enlarge and refine the students’ understanding of 
basic social, economic, and political concepts. We know that concept 
formation is a process that is continuous throughout our lives. The degree 
to which we understand a concept is dependent on the extent, variety, and 
richness of our experiential contact with it. A person living under dicta- 
torial rule who never had access to the writings of the great political 
philosophers of other civilizations would not have as clear a conception 
of representative government as would a reasonably well-informed Eng- 
lish citizen of the twentieth century. The concept of representative gov- 
ernment is introduced many times in the study of English history since 
the beginning of Parliament, in the study of French history after the 
Revolution, and in the study of American history since the colonial period. 


AR aS 
Take another concept such as “nationalism.” The student of world 
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history has an excellent Opportunity to enrich his understanding of 
American history by noting instances of nationalistic growth in various 
countries. Nor is the concept useless in understanding contemporary 
affairs. On the contrary it is a major political factor in many of the so- 
called backward nations today. 

The finer shades of meaning and the various connotations associated 
with the following typical concepts are illuminated by their study in dif- 
ferent historical periods and in differing contexts: 


Checks and balances Balance of power 
Civil liberties Racial discrimination 
National self-determination Internationalism 
Imperialism Sovereignty 


History as an Aid in Solving Contemporary Problems 


Ideally, even the refinement of concepts should not be looked upon 
as the ultimate use to which historical study can be put. From a peda- 
gogical point of view history is most useful to the student when he can 
intelligently locate, evaluate, and apply historical know ledge to the solu- 
tion or resolution of a contemporary problem of social significance. Sup- 
pose a class is studying the problem, “What should be the policy of the 
United States toward economically and politically underdeveloped na- 
tions?” Textbooks and other readings then become sources to be used 
for the information that can be extracted from them. Readings take on a 
purpose and a focus; they are all designed to provide data bearing on the 
problem. Students may well have to study their history in reverse chrono- 
logical order the more deeply they analyze the problem. , 

This is the fulfillment of the functional view of history. It is in keeping 
too with the general goals of history as outlined in the report, American 
History in Schools and Colleges, which argues that the study of history 
makes (1) loyal citizens, (2) intelligent voters, (3) good neighbors, an 
(4) stable, well-rounded individuals. 

A final cautionary word should be inserted. None of what has been 
said above about the functional use of history should be construed so as t0 
deprecate the necessity and utility of factual historical knowledge: i 
indispensable nature is recognized unequivocally, Rather it is to ot 
the pernicious fallacy that only after the students have acquired a as 4 
predetermined “adequate factual background” can they be expecté in 
deal with the more functional aspects of history. The sad fact 1s that 3 
grade after grade each teacher insists that the poor benighted ee 
just never have acquired the proper background and hence “there r ie 
time” for these other aspects of historical study. If the discussion 0 E 
past few pages seems unduly weighted on the functional side of tiese 
rather than the factual, it is for the deliberate purpose of trying to ee y 
an imbalance that unfortunately is still too prevalent in classrooms today- 


; 
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6. MATERIALS FOR HISTORY TEACHING 


Aside from the usual textbook and reference materials for history (see 
Chapters Thirteen to Fifteen) there has recently been established a unique 
source of written materials and services for the secondary school teacher. 
In 1956 the American Historical Association established a Service Center 
for Teachers of History. A generous grant from the Ford Foundation has 
enabled the Center to operate for the first few years. It is now self-sus- 
taining. 

The major function of the Center is the preparation of written ma- 
terials. These include graded reading lists, pamphlets summarizing recent 
research and interpretations in various areas of history, discussions of the 
objectives and values of historical study, and pamphlets on other subjects 
suggested by classroom teachers. Typical of these materials is the pam- 
phlet entitled Key to the Past, an annotated bibliography intended for 
use by high school students.’ The titles in this bibliography are arranged 
according to place (Europe, the United States, etc.); they are subdivided 
according to time (Ancient history, Pre-revolutionary period, etc.); 
sometimes they are subdivided according to subject (Economic history, 
Foreign affairs, etc.). Both general works and specialized books are in- 
cluded. 

This service of the American Historical Association reflects that organi- 
zation’s long and continued interest in the teaching of history at all grade 
levels. In carrying out this program the Association has no intention of 
entering the area of methods of teaching nor of prescribing curricular 
content. Rather the whole concept of the Center is in keeping with the 
best practices of professional cooperation between social scientists and 
teachers in achieving common objectives. 
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Kersuner, Freverick D., Jr., “Social Science or History: Conflict or Coexistence?” 
Teachers College Record, 64 : 456-465, March, 1963. 

The author in this well-written, documented review of the cold war between his- 
tory and the social sciences clearly identifies his point of view as that of an historian, 

McGorprick, James H., “Using Novels in History Class,” Social Studies, 54 : 95-97, 
March, 1963. 

Suggests a procedure for the use of novels whereby the student is given a typed 
synopsis of the novel and then is required to answer several questions after having 
read the entire book. 

Parmer, Joun R., “The Place of History in the Curriculum,” School Review, 71 : 2108- 
221. 

Suggests that there are two fallacies with respect to the function of history in the 
curriculum—the “background” fallacy and the “ordinal” fallacy. 

Porrer, Davin, People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American Character, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. > 
A penetrating treatment of the way the behavioral sciences can be used by the his- 
torian. 

Scunecer,, Ricnarn, Time and the Physical World. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. nl P ` 
Although most of this book deals with the measurement of time in the payee sci- 
ences, the concluding chapter is an informative dialogue between ap ilosopher, a 
physicist, and a physical chemist. It demonstrates the complexity of time concepts. 

Westey, Encar B., Director, American History in Schools and Colleges. New York: 
Macmillan, 1944. 

One of the most influential committee reports of the past 30 years. Proposes a 
of American history to be emphasized at various grade levels and contains lists o 
representative dates, names, and study skills, wig? 

Winker, Henry R., “The Advanced Placement Program and Examination in Euro- 
pean History,” Social Education, 25 : 332-334, November, 1961. od withidelicakcing 
The chairman of the Committee describes the problems associated with delimit 
the syllabus and examination for the course. Included is one of the past examina- 
tions used. 


25 IMPROVING GEOGRAPHIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. GEOGRAPHY AS A SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Geography is more than the study of the relationship between man 
and his earth environment. The geographer seeks to understand social 
forces in the light of the physical environment conditioning those fore 
He strives to determine the effect of natural factors such as landscape, 
soil, and climate on man’s pattern of living. He endeavors to explain why; 
in different areas of the globe, people employ different methods in satisfy 
ing needs common to all men. The social structure of our civilization is 
part the result of the occupational levels to which we have attained. Th 
in turn are dependent on natural and cultural resources. It is in the area 
of the interaction of these resources that the geographer labors to expand 
our knowledge and understanding. 

Because geographic study rests on examination of both natural and 
cultural factors, geography scholars and students have failed to agree on 
its scope and the extent to which it is a natural science and a social science. 
Wherein geography seeks to explain how the natural environment and the 
socio-economic environment affect one another, it qualifies as a social scl 
ence. That other sciences have concerned themselves with geography 
phenomena does not lessen the need for geography as a separate study, for 
only as such a study is geography treated as a whole. By relating various 
aspects of other sciences to one another, the geographer contribue 
our knowledge and understanding and performs the function of the i 
important synthesizer fitting the pieces into a meaningful and usett 
whole. History, for example, is incomprehensible if geographic facto 
are ignored. Routes of trade and exploration, areas of settlement and i 
pansion have been highly conditioned by the geography of the wor 4 
Note that they are conditioned, not determined. “Geographic conditioni 


determine largely where history is made, but it is always man who makes 
te 


Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, International Relations in the Age of 
the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship (McGraw-Hill, 1954), P- 8 
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specialized content. Warman has identified the following nine concepts 
as encompassing the fundamentals of geographic understanding.’ He 
warns that each requires a substantial and varied amount of factual infor- 
mation to be meaningful to the learner. 


1, Globalism (including the grid system, time, and distance) 

2, The round earth on a flat paper (cartographic problems) 

3. The life-layer (the dwelling place of man on the globe) 

4 Areal distinctions, differences, and likenesses 

5. The region 

6. Resources culturally defined 

7. Man the chooser 

8. Spatial interaction (including communications and transportation) 
9. Perpetual transformation (the idea of constant change) 


Aspects of the Study of Geography 


Because geographic study consists of many factors our knowledge has 
been organized on the basis of various key elements so as to facilitate re- 
search and understanding. Three major aspects can be distinguished—the 
physical, the cultural, and the organizational. 

Physical aspects. The main physical resources with which the geog- 
rapher is concerned are the food producing resources, the raw materials 
from which useful articles are manufactured, and energy resources. The 
location of these resources becomes a matter of prime concern. Location 
can be made in relation to land masses, continents, rivers, large bodies 
of water, etc. The importance of size is made obvious when one lists the 
major world powers. 


Cultural aspects. Ideas, values, customs, and inventions affect the ways 
in which man utilizes physical elements. Industry cannot exist apart from 
the resources which it uses. The products of industry require transporta- 
tion facilities for thcir physical movement and ideas and social inventions 
for their optimum use. 


Area organizational aspect. Man utilizes physical resources in ac- 
cordance with his cultural beliefs, and in so doing creates an organiza- 
tional pattern relating to economic, political, and social activities. He 
forms units of regional organization reflecting his cultural background 
and his ideas about the use of natural resources. Geography is concerned 
with analysis of these resultant organizational patterns. It is these units 
of organization devised by man that make our world a distinctly human 
world, 

* Summarized from Henry J. Warman, “Major Concepts in Geography,” in Wilhel- 
mina Hill (editor), Curriculum Guide for Geographic Education (National Council 
for Geographic Education, 1963), pp- 9-27- 
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The Methodology of the Geographer 


Isaiah Bowman opens the first chapter of his Geography in Relation to 
the Social Sciences with the words “Geography invites exploration. . . .”* 
As does the scientist in other fields, the geographer gathers data pertinent 
for analysis and for synthesis. These data may reside in areas influenced 
little if at all by technological developments. They may also be drawn 
from areas greatly altered by man. The procedure is one of observation 
and perception. Machiavelli once wrote: “Many men have eyes, but few 
have the gift of perception.” The geographic outlook provides the basis 
for the geographer’s perception. One of the elements of uniqueness that 
the geographer brings to this perception is his ability to see relationships 
between man, the natural environment, the man-made environment, and 
cultural patterns. 

The geographer is basically concerned with the region, an area that 
is homogeneous according to carefully selected criteria. He tries to ex- 
plain the likeness and differences between regions, particularly with ref- 
erence to causes and results. The concept of relative location of geo- 
graphic phenomena has always been important in attempting to determine 
the influence of such phenomena on political, economic, and social think- 
ing. With the increasing use of statistical analysis by some geographers, 
a more accurate measurement of cause and result is possible. 

The elements of the environment that the geographer studies are by no 
means static and fixed. Cultural influences have the effect of making the 
natural environment as changing as the culture imposed on it. Settlement, 
westward expansion, and technological change have led to numerous 
changes in the use to which we in this country have put our land. Initial 
information on a physical area is obtained by field surveying in the form 
of firsthand observation. The geographer’s procedure in recording his 
data is the making and use of maps. If he begins with aerial photography 
he will utilize maps in expressing his interpretation of photographs. Hs 
concern with place and position makes his field largely, but by no means 
exclusively, one of measurement. pik 

The map on which he may present his measurement is determined by 
content and purpose. The geographer’s maps are a clear indication of the 
thinking of his culture. The Europe-centered Mercator projection 4P- 
peared highly appropriate for a nineteenth-century imperialistic power: 
The air age and the rise of air power strategy have led to the development 
of different map forms such as polar azimuthal maps. It is because t° 
basis of his subject is one of relationships that the geographer is constant! 
revising and altering in order that his maps may be all the more accurate 
symbols of the reality he is trying to present. ` 


$. Isai a 3 , Com- 
Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, Report of the G: 


mission on the Social Studies, Part V (Scribner’s, 1934), p- I. 
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2. CONTENT IN THE GEOGRAPHY COURSE 


Place of Geography in the Curriculum 


Knowledge of the natural setting in which man and nations function 
and of the part which natural factors play in the interpretation of human 
affairs is a critical element in the solution of many social problems. Nu- 
merous human disasters, such as the destruction of millions of acres of 
farm land and the efforts of man to carry humid-type agriculture into 
arid land, might have been avoided had our people been informed in the 
modern type of geography. Future disasters, such as war, may be avoided 
by the intelligent utilization of geographic knowledge in carrying out 
such international programs as the European Common Market. 

Geography has a distinctive contribution to make in the total social 
studies curriculum whether it is offered separately or as an integrated 
part of the social studies. The National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion has suggested the following guidelines for incorporating geography 
into the curriculum: + 


1. Geographic studies in depth of one or more crucial parts of the world 
should be carried out at certain levels as well as the broad coverage of 
larger areas regionally. 

2. Realistic aspects of life in other nations should be emphasized in the 
geography curriculum rather than the bizarre, which can often lead to 
stereotyped ideas and misunderstandings about other peoples. 

3. Traditional geographic ideas and concepts which no longer apply in our 
modern world should be changed or discarded. 

4. Ways should be found to develop global thinking and international un- 
derstanding to replace isolated and provincial methods of studying the 
problems of man and his environment. 

5. At this time in world history, the state-area should be given full recogni- 
tion as a major division of geographic space. Attention should also be 
devoted to the development of an understanding of the urbanizing proc- 
esses at work. 

6. Children should be helped to use the techniques of the geographer to 
gain an understanding of their environment. 

7. Instruction in geography should lead to the application of knowledge 
and understanding in geography to the everyday affairs of the learner. 

8. Geographic learning from kindergarten through senior high school and 
beyond should be a continuous process. 

9. Curriculum improvement for geographic education should include in- 
service learning experiences for those participating 1n the work. By this 
means recent materials, new insights, and fresh approaches to the prob- 
lem can be provided rather than a rehash of what has already been known 
and used. 


4 Wilhelmina Hill, op. cit., pp. 155-156- 
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Selection of Geographic Content 


Every geography teacher is faced with the problem of selecting from 
the wide area of geographic knowledge content which can bring about 
the desired specific objectives. As objectives vary so will content. There 
are, however, certain criteria applicable in all situations involving content 
selection (see Chapter Five). First, the content should be useful to the 
learner. If the ability to think with a geographical perspective is a teach- 
er’s objective, it is more likely to result from a study of the student's 
geographic region than from one of a society completely alien to his own, 

Second, the content selected must be learnable; that is, it must take into 
consideration the level of pupil maturity. Teachers must be cognizant of 
abstraction in map symbols. Maps themselves are substitutes for concrete 
reality. Knowledge of different types of grid projections and the bases for 
construction and use of each involves conceptualizing at a high level. 
Understanding the basis for time zones and calculating time around the 
world fits into the same category. 

Pupil interest is another criterion that cannot be neglected. In his post- 
school years the student is not likely to remember material that failed to 
interest him, It should be noted that interests are acquired, and the good 
teacher does not limit content to areas students are currently interested 
in, but rather uses existing interests as stepping-off points for the develop- 
ment of broader, more lasting, and more valuable ones. 


Organization of Geographic Content 


Earlier in this chapter, the subject of geography was subdivided in 4 
manner consistent with relationships between observable phenoment. 
Such an organization facilitates study and research by the geographer 
who seeks to enable us to benefit from our natural habitat. The geog" 
pher’s specific objectives are not the same as those of the secondary ep 
teacher; the scope of the geographer’s work and the procedures employe 
will, therefore, quite logically vary from secondary school teaching. The 
wide differences that do exist, however, do not justify the ignoring by 
teachers of accomplishment in the field. Geographic study carried on since 
carly civilizations has bequeathed us an organization which every ae 
has an intellectual obligation to take into consideration when determining 
content for his course. s 

Geographic content lends itself to numerous forms of organization for 
teaching purposes. The following list is not presumed to be all-inclusive: 
but is rather designed to point out “hitching posts” which can give * 
basis to organization. Various approaches can be combined with the i 
tention of utilizing the best features of each. Every attempt should j 
made to integrate the course with previous work in the social studies PY 
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the students (vertical integration) and with work currently being under- 
taken in other courses (horizontal integration). The organization should 
be kept flexible and take into consideration community resources useful 
in achieving specific objectives. The geographer gets his material from 
the world about him. The geography course should be organized so that 
the student’s source of information is wider than the narrow confines of 
a textbook. 
Among the most frequently used forms of organization are the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Regional. Material arranged on the basis of areas sufficiently homogeneous 
to permit geographic generalization 
2. Political. Material arranged on the basis of areas held together by an 
organized system of government 
3. Economic. Material arranged on the basis of natural resources and man’s 
utilization of them 
4. Human. Material arranged on the basis of characteristics of people and 
populations 
5. Topical. Material arranged on the basis of topics presented in complete- 
ness, egu conservation 
6. Physical. Material arranged on the basis of physical phenomena such as 
relief and climate 


7. Global. Material arranged with emphasis on world patterns such as popu- 
lation distribution and distribution of natural resources 


8. Mathematical. Material arranged to explain earth movements, and show 
how the earth and its parts can be delineated on maps and charts 

9. Social. Material arranged on the basis of societal patterns, ¢.g., an indus- 
trial society, an agricultural society 

10. Comparative. Material based on changes which have occurred in use of 
the land and the sea 


Each of these organizational patterns has its advantages and its short- 
comings. Detailed analyses by proponents of one or another form are 
readily available.t In the following section regional geography is discussed 
in further detail as a pattern of organization. 


Regional Geography 


The natural uniformity of various geographic areas provides the basis 
of regional geography. Environmental conditions are studied in a regional 
Setting in order that ‘Wwe may better explain why man’s efforts meet with 
different degrees of success in different places and at different times in the 
same place. Why have some cities, such as New York, grown much more 
rapidly than neighboring ones? Why have some declined? For example, 
Toledo, Spain, once an ‘important metropolis of 200,000, today claims a 
+ Especially recommended are the small, inexpensive books in Hutchinsons Uni- 


versity Library: Geography Series (Hutchinson and Company, Ltd., London; dis- 
tributed in the United States by Rinehart and Company, New York). 
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bare 30,000 inhabitants. Because geographical research has revealed 
limited number of combinations of conditions of critical importance to hu- 
man living, and because we possess detailed knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of many of these conditions, we can focus our attention on meaning- 
ful areas of the world, rather than try to skim over the whole. Beyond 
discussion of basic human needs, attempts to look at the entire geographi- 
cal picture have little meaning for those who have never applied geo- 
graphical tools to an analysis of their own locality, their own situation, 
their own lives. 

It should be pointed out that studying geography on the basis of re- 
gions does not preclude the possibility of developing a world viewpoint, 
Students should be aided in seeing the location of their own region in 
relation to other regions and in relation to the earth as a whole. Regional 
geography may be taught so as to point out the shortcomings and in- 
adequacies of independent political areas. When a student deals with a 
region—especially his own—he can be concerned with specifics in con- 
trast to the abstraction involved in a world area approach. Each region 
studied provides a framework of geographical facts, and as an individual 
trains his attention on additional regions he can widen the scope of his 
geographic understanding. As he practices the method of regional analy- 
sis he gains mastery of research tools and a greater facility in identifying 
regional characteristics. 


Factors in the study of regions. Several criteria present themselves for 
analyzing and comparing regions. These criteria become more meaning- 
ful to the student as he sees contrasts between regions. To speak of typical 
human reactions to the environment is relatively meaningless to the stu- 
dent until he develops an awareness of factual evidence by contrasting, for 
example, what has happened to forests in the United States with what bas 
taken place in parts of Europe, or the different methods by which vat 
societies try to bring rain, Along with general reaction to environment! 
conditions we have the criterion of land use. Inseparable from this 8 
type of occupation, for land on which factories are erected is land beng 
used. Concepts such as land use can best be developed when students 
contrast many different methods. They need, in other words, a factu 
background. Within each region certain facts must be selected, others 
omitted. Location of main streets, industries, or schools might be starting 
points. Student research can go into greater detail when it appears 20 
visable. Flexibility is important. There is no need to attempt to ii 
conditions affecting a regional pattern. Only a few of these will be me 
essential determinants of that pattern. i 

Climatic differences represent a major criterion for compariso 
gions. These help to explain, at least in part, why some regions, 
ample Southern California, attract more people than others, why 
prosper at a given cultural level and others do not. This is one & 


n of fe 
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by way of demonstrating the advantages of the regional approach in 
helping reveal difficulties man has faced in particular environments and 
benefits to be derived from a change of environment. In view of the fact 
that conditions dominant in one region may be of secondary importance 
elsewhere, the criteria for comparison may also change. 

Though transportation and communication have brought the peoples 
of the world closer together, even today most persons’ lives are largely 
regionally lived. Not only is production mainly on a regional basis, but 
the same holds true of trade. Regional thinking continues to dominate the 
political philosophy of most North Americans. Through a study of the 
clements of their own region, and through organization of these ele- 
ments into meaningful form, students can gain an understanding of the 
limitations and potentialities of their own region, its relation to and 
interdependence with other regions, and its position by way of compari- 
son with other regions and the world as a whole. There is nothing artificial 
or arbitrary about regional grouping. Economically, politically, demo- 
graphically, it is an easily recognizable fact. 

Examining regional geography from a physical viewpoint reveals types 
of natural landscapes which are repeated throughout the world. In each, 
man finds certain resources. These he exploits in accordance with his cul- 
tural background. Proper teaching will emphasize the basic importance 
of the natural environment. At the same time it will reveal how the use 
made of the natural environment is culturally determined. Insofar as the 
student develops an understanding of these impersonal forces and their 
effect on him is geography of value to him. 


Relationship of teaching methods to the study of regions. The meth- 
odology in studying regions will vary as basic differences in manner of 
human livelihood are found to exist. As a result of population changes, 
political alterations, and technological developments, regions are con- 
stantly changing. Basic points of view are changing. Economic develop- 
ments make regional regrouping a natural process. Complications result- 
ing from overlapping must be accepted, and are worthy of study for the 
insights that may be developed into the complexities of planning improve- 
ments. Overlapping is unavoidable, for while the center of a region may 
be readily distinguished, boundaries between regions take the form of 
zones of varying width. 

Many political units cannot be understood geographically unless treated 
by regions. What does a geographical study of Mexico reveal in terms 
of generalizations applicable to the varied communal villages, the typi- 
cally Central American population imbalance, and the different modes 
of living from Indian practices to those we commonly associate with 
Western civilization? Mexico can only be understood as it is dissected, 
then put together again. The regional basis for a study of Mexico is not 
an arbitrary scholar-created idea. It is a recognition of what exists. 
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Moving from region to region, from continent to continent, teachers 
can carefully point out the various adaptations to different environments, 
thus increasing the student’s knowledge of human experience, hence po- 
tentially enlarging the area within which more intelligent use of our earth 
environment can be made. 


3. THE LEARNER AND TEACHER 


When geography was purely a descriptive science its popularity was 
slight. When interest shifted to comparing, clarifying, and explaining 
the interaction of men and the environment, the subject became promi- 
nent again. Geography teachers cannot look upon their subject as a series 
of descriptions based on a text or atlas. Teaching must be based on exist- 
ing problems. This is not to imply that answers to these problems should 
be the objective of our teaching, but rather that ability to handle this 
kind of problem be developed (see Chapter Ten). 


Using the Problems Approach 


“What are the natural resources of our area? Can we see any ways in 
which they influence our lives? Can we see any relation between the in- 
dustries in our region and the natural geography of the region?” These 
questions, basic to regional understanding, involve use of analytic tools 
such as climate, population, and location. Isaiah Bowman calls these tools 
“yardsticks of analysis.” The student attempting to resolve geographic 
problems in the classroom is faced with the task of breaking geography 
down into components. Such procedures increase the likelihood that i 
will gain geographic understanding rather than a superficial familiarity 
which results from the typical survey course. 

The problems approach does not bypass the analytical stage a5 
critics have maintained. In studying the relationship between industries 
and the natural environment, for example, a student can put to functional 
use his knowledge of natural geography whether he labels it as such of 
not. Identifying categories of geographic knowledge is helpful but It need 
not be a prerequisite to the use of such knowledge. This is not to suggest 
however, that the teacher should avoid the term natural geography, ° 
any other classification terminology. The development and use of ae | 
terms for classification is a contribution of our intellectual heritage which 
has enabled us to organize and systematize our ever-increasing store 0 
knowledge. 

The problems approach is extremely useful in geographic instr iy 
for there is no shortage of environment which can be subjected to anay - 
sis. One’s school, one’s home surroundings, one’s town are highly pee 
priate for geographic analysis. Students must be brought to see how g° 
graphic forces affect their lives, a necessary step before they can 
expected to adapt these conditions to their optimal use. 


some 
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The Unit Method 


The unit has come to mean many different things to various people. 
This section of the chapter will identify a few possible teaching proce- 
dures that may be carried out in connection with any form of unit 
teaching. They are organized under the same categories—initiatory, de- 
velopmental, and culminating activities—as are described in Chapters 
Twenty-one and Twenty-two, The entire unit will also contain an over- 
view, objectives, outline of content, list of materials, and evaluation in- 
struments. For purposes of brevity, however, only the three categories 
of activities are included here. 

In drawing up activities for a unit, the teacher must keep in mind two 
major considerations. The activities used in introducing a unit should be 
related to what the students are doing both in and out of school. Further- 
more, they should be challenging. Failure to introduce a unit properly 
may result in the wasting not of a single class period, but of the three or 
four weeks the unit is designed to cover. 


Initiatory activities. In a unit dealing with international trade the fol- 
lowing are some initiatory activities: 


1. Choose something either exceptional or common brought to class by a 
student, perhaps a piece of jewelry or clothing, and inquire where it came 
from. Try to trace its source back to the materials which were combined 
in its making, and then back to where those materials came from. 

2. Ask the students if they think we can make all the things we need right 
here in this country. (One student should list on the board those items 
the class feels cannot be made here.) Inquire whether we have all the ma- 
terials that go into the things we can make. Unavailable materials should 
be listed. If the class has not done so, raise the question of some of the 
things we take for granted such as the automobile. (A class secretary 
should be copying, for future reference, what the class has decided to 
place on the chalkboard.) 

3; After a class discussion on the status of raw materials in our country, pass 
out paper, asking the students to list on one side whatever parts of a 
car can be made by ourselves with our own materials, and on the back 
side those parts for which we are dependent on foreign countries, (By 
being asked if they know anything at all about any parts of a car, girls 
can become as interested in this as boys.) 

4 Prior to the appearance of the class for the second day write on the chalk- 
board, “Are you looking at something made out of materials that are found 
in the U.S. or in ———?” 


Developmental activities. The successful initiation of the unit should 
lead into a developmental phase—also referred to as the laboratory or re- 
Search phase—during which students work individually or in small groups. 
Ata later period they can pool the results of their research. In preparing 
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activities for this part of the unit the teacher may want to make some 
activities required of all students while others would be optional, The 
success of these activities will largely depend on the materials which can 
be obtained by students for research purposes. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that teachers make available lists of materials and references to 
accompany the study guide to the unit. Those activities all students must 
engage in are likely to involve use of materials to be found in the class- 
room or the school or town library. In the optional activities, use should 
be made of community resources such as those mentioned in the follow- 
ing example. 


Obtain permission from the managers or owners of different businesses in 


m cal co ity] ; A i 
[name of local community] to have students interview them and make lists 


of products offered for sale which come from outside the United States 
Before you start find out which of your fellow students will be willing to 
help. Get the teacher's approval. 

Your group will want to include a grocerystore, a drugstore, a “Five and 
Ten,” a dry goods store, etc. The information gathered might be illustrated 
by a series of cartoons—comic or serious—showing how different life in the 
United States would be without imported goods. 


Culminating activities. In preparing activities for the final or culminat- 
ing phase of the unit, careful consideration should once again be given 
to the unit objectives developed at the outset. Since the content of the 
unit was built around major understandings to be achieved, such under- 
standings should provide a major yardstick in determining student 
achievement. A possible culminating activity for a unit on international 
trade is a class trip to a nearby custom house, to a river dock, or toa local 
manufacturing concern that uses imported materials. 


Generalizing in Geographic Study 


The student who can generalize is the one who can apply a conclusion 
to a new situation. He will not make this application unless he has an a 
preciation of what was involved in making this generalization. The B 
dent given a series of statements to be parroted back to the teacher v > 
be hard put to develop an appreciation, or even gain meaning from e 
material, Meaning can only result from analysis of geographic phenomen i 
synthesis of this material, and interpretation. j 

Through a study of the major physical and cultural factors af i- 
region, students can grow in knowledge of people’s activities and en pt 
tioners of these activities. As similarities and contrasts become Be se 
they can be grouped or organized for the purpose of generalization “$ c 
the influence of the various factors. We can see that people try to me d 
a favorable adjustment to their environment. The activities pursued } 


ch 
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this process are conditioned by the factors found in the environment. 
Through study of individual regions students have the opportunity to 
develop the ability to see how certain conditions are likely to have been 
caused by combinations of certain factors. “Why is New York City so 
large? Why has California grown so rapidly of late?” Knowing what 
factors to look for, the student applies in new situations understandings 
gained from previous ones. 

Here is being laid the groundwork for the making of inferences. It 
must be pointed out, however, that inferences need to be verified by ex- 
amination of the facts. The extent of understanding brought to bear on 
a new geographic problem by an individual is determined by the depth 
of understanding gained through study of particular situations. 


Developing World-mindedness 


There is no need to set forth a rationale for the development of world 
understanding. With each new technological advancement the inter- 
dependence of people throughout the world increases. The student of 
today also has a far greater opportunity to learn about other societies 
than did his predecessor of a few decades ago. The teacher has little con- 
trol over what is watched on television or in the movies. He can, how- 
ever, exert a profound influence on how the student reacts to what is 
seen. A performance of a Walt Disney film on the Eskimos may produce 
a reaction, “What odd people!” Knowledge of the Tibetan habit of bath- 
ing in yak butter might lead to the same feeling. But if a teacher has 
pointed out the relative availability of water and yak butter, students 
can gain insight into the causes of the behavior of a particular society and 
develop an appreciation of that behavior. x 

Geography teachers can aid students in learning as much as possible 
about other nations and cultures. They should keep students informed 
and aware of problems which divide peoples. The student, for example, 
who becomes impatient with Europeans for their failure to join together 
in a manner similar to the states of our own country might be greatly 
shocked to learn of the refusal of political subdivisions in the United 
States to cooperate in combating flood menaces or in devising plans for 
equitable use of scarce water resources among Western states. ca 

Teachers can develop in their students a sincere interest in the millions 
Who live at a bare subsistence level. At the same time, however, they 
should give students practice in reacting on the basis of reason rather 
than emotion. By means of various audio-visual experiences and by con- 
tacts with visitors from foreign nations, students have every opportunity 
to replace misconceptions with understanding. Foreign travel is probably 
the best experience for developing world-mindedness. Where this cannot 


be done, it becomes the teacher's task to bring the mountain to Moham- 
med, 
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Reading and Study Skills in Geography 


Along with giving instruction in their particular content area, geog- 
raphy teachers should aid students in developing reading and study skills 
which in the long run are likely to be of greater value than the content 
with which they were taught. The teacher whose course is built around, 
or is highly dependent on, a textbook should at the outset make certain 
that the use and value of the text is understood and appreciated. Answers 
to questions asking the pages on which certain information can be found 
will enable the teacher to determine the extent to which pupils know how 
to use the index and the table of contents. They should be such as to lead 
students to see the difference between the two and the values of each. If 
there is a separate pronunciation gazetteer, students should have practice 
in its use and in sounding out the names with the aid of the diacritical 
marks. 

Superior to assignment questions which require merely the finding and 
reproduction of facts are those designed to aid in developing the follow- 
ing skills. 


1. Ability to pick out main ideas. One possible method takes the form 
of summarizing paragraphs in a single sentence. Teachers can begin by 
supplying the first few words or the subject of the sentence. As the stu- 
dents develop facility they can be required to compose the entire sen- 
tence summary. Another technique consists of listing several items and 
asking pupils to apply their knowledge of each item in order to find out 
what main idea they all represent, 


2. Ability to outline. To develop this skill one suggested procedure 8 
for teachers to supply the outline framework for a chapter, completing 
the main points, and listing the number of subpoints that the students ga 
to write in. The level of difficulty can be varied by providing more or less 
information on what students should include in the outline. 


3. Ability to evaluate and interpret. One method useful here iS igs 
the teacher to produce paragraphs of varying degrees of accuracy perge 
nent to the material under discussion. The students are asked first to sum- 
marize the argument of the paragraph. Then, in light of information 
gained from other sources such as a textbook, they are to grade the arg 
ment and indicate the reasons for their so rating it. 


D ; : ‘cable in 
4. Ability to generalize. Essentially the same procedures applicable 
picking out main ideas can be used here. 


5. Ability to see the relationship of details to main points. Main ideas 


“elec s A > severi 
selected from the course content can be presented, followed by seve” 


ate etter : 5 t's 
statements which may or may not relate to the main point. The studen 
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A GUIDE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAP READING SKILLS * 


KEY: B— Basic instruction. Repetition of the letter indicates ad- 
vanced instruction 


M — Maintenance of skills. Review of skills and their planned 


application 
| GRADES 
SKILLS su zs 
46 | 7-8 | HS. 
I. CONCEPTS 
Location 
Size and shape of continents, oceans, seas B M M 
Position of a country or state with reference to surrounding 
countries, bodies of water, islands B M M 
Major regions of a country B B M 
Position with reference to lines of latitude (Grade 5) and longi- 
tude (Grade 6), equator (Grade 4) B B M 
Directions 
North, South, East, West, upstream, downstream, slope of 
land B M M 
Natural Features 
Land Forms — continents, countries, lands, peninsulas, isth- 
muses B M M 
Water Forms — oceans, seas, rivers, lakes, gulfs, bays, river 
systems, deltas B M M 
Surface Features — mountains, plains, plateaus, valleys, 
deserts, lowlands B B M 
Cultural Features 
Cities, towns, capitals, railroads, canals, air routes, bounda- 
ries, crops, industries B M M 
Measurements 
Scale of miles (Grade 5), equator (Grade 4), and prime merid- 
ian as measurement lines, translating degrees of latitude 
into miles and degrees of longitude into time B B M 
Grid 
Equator, North Pole, South Pole, Arctic Circle, Antarctic 
Circle, Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, Great Circle | 
routes, meridians, parallels B B M 
Il. KINDS OF MAPS 
Physical-political maps of United States (Grade 5) B M M 
Physical-political maps of North America (Grade 5) B B M 
Distribution dot maps for crops, rainfall, population (Grade 5) B 
World physical-political map (Grade 5) B ‘J 
A physical-political globe B B 
3 “ i i ies,” Civie Training (Teacher's edition of 
Adapted from “Map Skills and the Social Studies, Civie Training ( Teray 


Qurrent Events, Every Week, and Our Times), Issue Number 19, January 
»p. 35. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAP READING SKILLS (continued) 


GRADES 
SKILLS 
4-6 7-8 | HS, 
Large scale maps of cities and special areas (Grade 6) B B M 
Physical-political maps of continents and countries studied 
(Grade 6) B M 
United States Weather Maps (Grade 7) B B 
World pattern maps (Grade 7) B B 
Climatic regions 
Population density per square mile 
Vegetation, exports, imports 
Ocean routes and ocean currents 
World wind belts 
Topographic map B B 
Polar map B B 


task is to indicate whether the statements are relevant to the subject dis- 
cussed in the main idea. 


6. Ability to read maps. Map reading is an indispensable skill in the 
study of geography. A detailed discussion of maps and their uses is found 
in Chapter Sixteen. The above guide on map reading skills is included 
in this chapter in order to give the secondary social studies teacher an ap- 
proximate indication of what normally can be expected of pupils in terms 
of their ability to use basic map skills. Most of the skills are taught for the 
first time at the elementary grade levels; some are not introduced until 
junior or senior high school; all require specific instruction and frequent 
use for optimal learning. 


4. PLACE CONCEPTS 


Time and place furnish the two specific elements that make events 
tangible and significant. They supply the differentiating aspects that make 
each event unique. Both time and place may be approximated. Just as the 
knowledge of the century, decade, or year in which an event occurre 
may sometimes be adequate, so the continent, country, or region may be 
in some cases all that is necessary. More definite location is, howevels fres 
quently necessary. i 


Vocabulary of Place Concepts 


The vocabulary of place or location is far less definite than that of time 
Words strictly limited to designating locations are not numerous, 9” 
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though the number of place names is limitless. The vocabulary may be 
divided into two general groups: words that are used to locate places 
upon the earth’s surface; and those proper names that are used to indicate 
a definite area or place. 

An understanding of location upon the earth’s surface involves the 
mastery of a small but indispensable vocabulary. A few of the most fre- 
quently used of these words are given below. The list is merely illustrative 
and makes no pretense to completeness. The group classification of each 
word according to Thorndike and Lorge is indicated. 


LOCATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 


1-500 below iron star eastern 

across beyond island station everywhere 

America blow lake storm farther 

back Chicago London stream harbor 

close cloud lower sugar inside 

country coal material valley local 

far cold middle warm northern 

front cool mountain wave park 

land degree natural weather Pennsylvania 

left direction nature west Philadelphia 

mile distance north wood pole 

near dry ocean port 

New York earth oil 1001-2000 region 

out east outside apart Rome 

right edge position area Russia 

sea England rain avenue somewhere 

sun Europe raise beach source 

there field salt beneath southern 

up forest scene Boston Spain 

Washin gton France silver China surface 

where Germany sky coast territory 

wind gold i snow county throughout 
heat soil desert unto 

501—1000 hill south distant Virginia 

bay hot space district western 

behind 


The rather noticeable fact about this list is its difficulty as contrasted 
With the vocabulary of time. While the words indicating direction ap- 
Pear early in the list, no word specifically indicating earth measure- 
ments appears in the first two thousand of Thorndike’s ist. It will be 
noted that latitude and longitude are advanced concepts. The explanation 
's that such concepts are difficult to understand. Because these words ap- 
Pear in geography textbooks, most teachers are likely to forget their in- 
Volved and difficult nature. 
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The earth is a sphere. In spite of the assumption that every pupil knows 
this fact, it is certain that many of them fall far short of any adequate 
comprehension of it; and a still larger number fail to see how this fact 
gives rise to the basic difficulties in locating areas and places on the earth's 
surface. One ingenious teacher carried an orange into the classroom, He 
asked the children to look at it and to note a little fleck that appeared on 
its surface. He then placed the orange in his pocket and asked the class 
to tell him just where the fleck was located. The pupils were, of course, 
helpless. The teacher then led them to an understanding of why some 
system of encircling lines is necessary in order to locate specific places on 
the surface of a sphere. The necessity of latitude, longitude, zones, and 
other devices thus becomes apparent. 

The evidence is abundant that pupils have great difficulty in under- 
standing such terms as latitude, longitude, zone, tropic, prime meridian, 
international date line, and all words that are related to location on the 
earth’s surface. Children seldom learn directions before studying geog- 
raphy, and when they do learn them, they are likely to associate them 
with local objects, such as a building or hill, rather than with constants, 
such as stars, planets, etc. Some teachers insist that the learning of direc- 
tions and the understanding of maps are promoted by having the pupils 
so seated that they face the north. The directions on the map thus seem 
natural and require no conscious rearrangement in the child’s mind. 

The social studies make constant use of the names of cities, countries, 
states, rivers, etc. While the pupil may learn a few of these proper-name 
places before he gains any adequate idea of the earth, he can learn them 
more expeditiously and intelligibly after he acquires an understanding of 
measurement on the earth. The following are the only proper place names 
in the first 2,000 words of Thorndike and Lorge’s list. 


America 1-500 Boston 1001-20 
New York wr China i r 
Washington Hos. Pennsylvania AD 
Chicago 501-1000 Philadelphia a yi 
England Sanh" Rome i ü 
Europe atili" Russia $ “ 
France rhe Spain f “ 
Germany SPEE Virginia 
London N E 

occur in 


It is interesting to note that only three names designating place 
the first five hundred words. Every teacher recognizes that it i 4 
talk about St. Louis as a center for manufacturing shoes if the pupils have 
no idea where the city is; that the battle of Tours can have only 4 vague 
meaning if the pupils have no idea where it occurred; or that Iraq has ie 
existence until it exists somewhere. Consequently, great attention mus 
given to place. This involves frequent use of globes and maps, 2S we 


constant inquiry, explanation, and drill, 


5 idle to 


Jl as 
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Teaching of Place Concepts 


The teaching of concepts dealing with the location of places on the 
carth’s surface requires ingenuity and patience. The most valuable single 
instrument is probably the globe, for it alone seems to present the whole 
problem in its true light. Second in importance is the map. The scale of 
miles deserves constant attention. After some fairly definite idea of dis- 
tance has been developed, the pupil can readily acquire an idea of area. 
The teacher will do well to point out the value in miles of a degree of 
latitude. A definite connection between degrees of latitude and distance 
will thus be established. 

The teaching of the names of countries, cities, and other definitely 
specified places seems to be largely a matter of giving them some signifi- 
cance, and then repeating the names that are to be learned. Theoretically, 
the concepts dealing with earth measurements should precede proper- 
name places; in practice the two are usually developed concurrently. 


Developing map imagery.” One effective way to develop an under- 
standing of place concepts in students is by lessons or exercises designed 
to encourage mental images or pictures of geographic areas. In carrying 
out the lessons involving map images the students will need to be adept 
in the various skills outlined on pages 471-472. Appropriate equipment and 
materials are necessary. Among the materials that are usually provided 
by the school and are available in the classroom are the following: 


1. A desk atlas for each student 

2. One large world atlas 

3- World and continental wall maps (physical-political) 

4. World and continental slated wall maps 

5. A globe 

6. A flexible list of geographic places that the student should be able to 
identify À 

7- Definite directions (supplied by the teacher) for doing each place assign- 
ment 

8. Desk outline maps such as those prepared and dittoed by the teacher or 
those available commercially 


Materials usually supplied and brought to class by the student are the 
following: 


1. Box of colored crayons (preferably pencil crayons) 
2. Ruler 
3- A chart on which to keep a record of his work } 
4. Notebook for keeping his lessons on place geography intact 
* The authors are indebted to Elizabeth B. Savage of the North Quincy (Massachu- 


setts) High School for permission to use portions of duplicated materials she has pre- 
Pared for classroom use on map imagery and place geography. 
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A lesson in place geography. A typical introductory lesson in place 
geography is depicted on page 477. During the lesson or immediately 
preceding it, the teacher may distribute a sheet of general suggestions to 
the students or hold a class discussion on particular procedures or points 
to be observed in carrying out the lesson. Especially to be stressed is the 
need for each student to “see” with his mind’s eye the maps that he will 
be working on. Inform the students that they will have frequent occasion 
to call upon their mental image of a geographic place in order to answer 
correctly questions about it. The assignment sheet passed out to the stu- 
dents in a junior high school class is illustrated on page 477. 


Place locations as part of the social studies. Place location is certainly 
not the total of geography teaching. It can become dull, uninteresting, 
and unrewarding if overly stressed or if done in a purely rote manner. 
But it is an indispensable ingredient to geographic understanding, and if 
taught with imagination and enthusiasm it can be stimulating and chal- 
lenging to students. The teacher who observes the following suggestions 
will maximize the possibilities for success in teaching place concepts. 


1. Short assignments (15-20 minutes) are preferable for place geography 
work that is new to the students. 

2. Only a few locations should be given at a time. 

3. Students master like or similar locations more easily (all islands, or rivers, 
or plateaus, or cities, etc.). 

4. It is easier for a student to learn the spelling of a place when he can pro- 
nounce it. : 

5. Rapid (five to eight minutes) daily drills and reviews are most effective. 

6. Vary the kind of drills so they do not become monotonous. 

7. Change wall maps frequently so students do not feel they can u 
a particular map or projection. 

8. Slated maps are indispensable for tests, drills, and reviews. Ti 

9. Do not ask students to trace maps. At the secondary school level it 15 4 
waste of their time. Outline maps which the teacher prepares for them 
are less confusing and, at least for the first semester, preferable to the 
commercial desk maps. 

10, Whenever possible, stress relative location, i.e., the relationship of a 
graphic place to other known geographic locations such as oceans, 
tinents, rivers, cities, etc. 

11. The student should use the wall maps. The teacher should make an effort 
to have most of the demonstrating done by the students at these maps 

12. Give definite directions in locational lesson plans. ; 

13. Superior students often get excellent results when they are g! 
Opportunity to help the slow students. 5 

14. Check maps for accuracy. The students should realize the map is Si 
a tool which helps them learn locational material. 
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Maps and globes can reveal information about place concepts a gtit 
startle even the most unenthusiastic. The teacher who would like t° ? 
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THE CONTINENT OF [AUSTRALIA 


xe) 


Directions to the student. You are to complete the following exercises 
using as a reference any world or continental map of this area. 


Lesson I 


. In pencil print the name across two islands and an 
island group. [AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND] 


. Look at what you have done. Study until you can spell 
and locate these three places. 


. Now close your eyes. Can you "see" the outline of these 
islands in your mind? If not, look at your map again. 
Do not go on to the next direction until you can see the 
outline and the three places you have printed on it, in 
your mind with your eyes closed. 


. In pencil print the name across the two islands of New 
Zealand. [NORTH ISLAND, SOUTH ISLAND] 


. Learn to spell and locate each island. 


. Can you now "see" the outline and these five places on 
this map with your eyes closed? Study until you can, 
then you may go on to the next direction. 


. Color the largest island in green. (As you color keep 
Color the smallest island in brown. repeating the name 


Color New Zealand in orange. and spelling of 
each place.) 


. On the back of your map copy and complete each of these 
sentences. You should be able to get the correct 
answers from the map you have in your mind. 


Tasmania is __[southeast of Australia. 
Australia is northwest of Tasmania. 
New Zealand is southeast of Australia. 


New Zealand is east of Tasmania. 
New Zealand is made up of two islands which are 


named _[North Island and _[South Island} 


ur answers are correct. 


. Check with your map to see if yo C 
d study your mistakes. 


If any are wrong, correct them an 


Ficurg 25.1 LESSON FOR DEVELOPING MAP IMAGERY 
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up some temporary controversy need only ask students to answer ques- 
tions like the following without looking at a map, and then have them 
compare their responses with the correct answers as derived from the 
study of a map or globe. 


1. If Columbus had sailed due west from Spain, near what present-day cities 
would he have landed? 

2. If we pass from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean through the 
Panama Canal, in what direction are we going when we are actually pass- 
ing through the Canal Zone? 

3. If you flew due south from Chicago, how many South American coun- 
tries would you pass over, and which countries are they? 


For another specific type of exercise in teaching place concepts see 
pages 431-432 in Chapter Twenty-three. 

Just as time concepts are indispensable to an understanding of history, 
so place concepts are indispensable in the study of geography. It is not 
surprising that frequently these two basic concepts are inextricably inter- 
woven. The Indians sometimes referred to a journey as so many “sleeps.” 
The proverbial fisherman refers to a period of time or a distance as $0 
many “pipefuls.” The international date line and “miles per hour” are 
both a complex interweaving of time and space. Each type of concept 
seems to support the other, and both are fundamental to any clear under- 
standing of the social studies. 
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26 DEVELOPING CIVIC COMPETENCE 


1. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


Plato’s Republic proposed an ideal form of political organization. The 
people in this republic were grouped according to their membership in 
one of the following classes: peasant-merchants, warrior-guardians, and 
philosopher-rulers. The first two classes were under the benevolent rule 
of the philosopher-king. 

Contrast this idyllic republic with the realities of contemporary Ameri- 
can political life. Plato’s republic is authoritarian; the American republic 
is equalitarian. His is static; ours is dynamic. His is monolithic; ours is 
pluralistic. His is based on rigid social classes; ours professes to be classless. 
These complexities, characteristics, and relationships of man as a political 
being constitute some of the working materials used by the political scien- 
tist. A brief consideration of major areas of concern by the political scien- 
tist will give the social studies teacher an indication of the scope of his re- 
sponsibilities in developing civic competence among his students. 


Politics: The Study of Institutions and Behavior 


The social sciences as a whole deal with the study of human relation- 
ships. Political science is concerned with one area of these relationships— 
the institutionalized forms of power functions in the body politic and 
the behavior of people with respect to these institutions. For the most part 
Political scientists have tended to stress the institutional organization and 
structure of politics, but since the Second World War considerably more 
stress is being put on the behavioral approach. Closely allied with the be- 
havioral point of view is a study of the methodological techniques of the 
social sciences, particularly poll taking, scaling, and content analysis. Re- 
gardless of his point of emphasis, the political scientist recognizes that 
there is a reciprocal relationship between institutions and behavior. 

In studying relationships the political scientist is concerned with 
Political theory, political structure, and political processes. All of these 
have their counterpart in the study of secondary school civics, Whereas 
the political scientist studies in detail the theoretical differences among 
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many kinds of actual or potential political systems, the high school stu- 
dent may well contrast our democratic system with contemporary forms 
of authoritarianism. Among the political structures studied by both the 
political scientist and high school student are the city manager form of 
local government, the bicameral legislature, and the federal type of na- 
tional government. As for political processes both scholars and high 
school students have much to learn about such diverse activities as how 
a political party maintains itself in office, how pressure groups influence 
legislation, how some candidates acquire popular appeal, and why some 
people do or do not engage in political activity. 


Citizenship in a Democracy 


To stress citizenship education as a major goal of social studies instruc- 
tion is not to minimize or denigrate the intellectual dimensions of such 
instruction. Citizenship education is in keeping with what the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission identifies as the central purpose of American 
education—“the development of every student's rational powers.” * This 
emphasis on citizenship education is reflected in the remaining sections 
of this chapter and constitutes the main bridge between political science 
as a scholarly study and civics as a secondary school subject. 


2. EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Citizens of a democratic society more than those of any other kind 
of social order are obligated to develop the ability to deal with social 
issues rationally. An underlying assumption of a democracy is that 1s 
members determine societal goals; these goals are subject to constant 
scrutiny and revision. Because a democratic society is pluralistic, there 
are competing beliefs and values held by its members and these lead to 
differing conceptions of what the society ought to be like and in what 
direction it ought to move, The role of the citizen is that of decision 
maker in these matters of basic public policy. The purpose of citizenship 
education in American schools as envisioned by a large number of educa- 
tors and interested laymen, is that of inducting the young citizen int ji 
process of reflectively examining competing beliefs about the goals 2 
American society. w 

Note that the primary emphasis in citizenship education is that of rig! 
intellectual analysis rather than uncritical indoctrination. Teachers an 
disfavor to their students and to society as a whole when they attemp! 
to shield them from fundamental political issues involving such rimele” 
concepts as freedom, equality, and justice. Nor is it enough to deal wit 
1 Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purpose of American Education 
(Washington, 1961), p. 12. 
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these terms as bloodless abstractions. They take on real meaning when 
considered in the context of currently manifested controversial issues. 
In the final analysis, therefore, citizenship education and the development 
of rational powers are complementary goals in a democratic society. 

Among the areas in which there are strongly held competing beliefs 
are those relating to international relations, the place of government in 
our economy, and civil liberties. The fact that these are controversial 
areas and fraught with emotional overtones does not justify their exclu- 
sion from the schools. On the contrary, they are the kind of issues that 
lie at the very heart of citizenship education. The searching reexamina- 
tion that Americans in the 1960's have had to make on the matter of civil 
liberties for minority groups is an example of the thought provoking 
kind of real issues that fall within the proper sphere of education for 
citizenship. 


Civic Behavior and Citizenship Education 


Civic behavior is the most valid measure of the effectiveness of citizen- 
ship education, Most of the statements in any list of characteristics of the 
good citizen are stated in terms of desirable behaviors or ways of acting 
on the part of the good citizen. It is a truism that a person may know 
all the answers on a paper and pencil test involving civics but still per- 
form poorly as a citizen by his acts of commission or omission. The gap 
between what a person has learned about civic behavior and how he 
actually behaves has been a constant source of distress and embarrassment 
to teachers. For a long period it was even felt that it was not the function 
of the school to be concerned with the civic behavior of the students but 
only with their acquisition of civic knowledge. Many teachers took com- 
fortable refuge behind such bromidic beliefs that they were primarily 
training future citizens and that, after all, we can’t really judge a student's 
civic behavior until he is an adult and a voting member of the community. 

Fortunately, this passive approach to citizenship education is diminish- 
ing. High school students are no longer erroneously considered future 
citizens; they are citizens in their own right even though they may not 
have reached voting age. Furthermore, there is increasing recognition of 
the fact that even at the secondary school level student citizens can en- 
gage in activities and projects that involve civic action. The key point of 
emphasis in several high school civics classes is the taking of some form 
of action on the part of the students participating in a project.” The idea 
behind this emphasis is simple: Students learn by doing. The basketball 
coach would never think of giving his team members a book on basket- 
ball to read two months before the first game and then ask them to 


? See What is a Laboratory Practice, Citizenship Education Project (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952). 
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report on the floor a half hour before game time. Similarly, the good 
civics teacher will give his students several training sessions in civic be- 
havior before they graduate from high school; the more real the train- 
ing the better they will be prepared. 


Laboratory practices. A general term used to designate various kinds 
of student participation in civic action is laboratory practices. This term 
is in keeping with the view whereby not only the classroom but the en- 
tire community is looked upon as a laboratory for social studies instruc- 
tion. One example of a laboratory practice actually carried out by a social 
studies class involved the improvement of an automobile traffic bottle- 
neck in the community. Although much previous talk had taken place 
about the bottleneck, no action was taken by city officials to eliminate it 
The students conducted an opinion survey among local merchants, pe- 
destrians, and car owners; tabulated accidents; interviewed a traffic officer 
and members of the city council; took pictures of hazards; and presented 
a petition based on this evidence to the city council. The council acted 
on their petition and the bottleneck is now an efficient one-way street. 

Laboratory practices are not a new phenomenon in social studies educa- 
tion. Teachers have long known the value of relating classroom work to 
social realities, of challenging students with a problem to be solved, of 
giving the students the opportunity to feel some pride in a genuine civic 
accomplishment. Nor are laboratory practices intended to act as @ sub- 
stitute for all other kinds of learning. But they do have a peculiar sutta- 
bility for citizenship education. For that reason they are described here in 
somewhat more detail. j 


iden- 


Criteria of a laboratory practice. A laboratory practice may be iden 
nt, 1t 


tified by applying six criteria to it. If any of the six are not prese 
does not mean that the practice is ineffectual or that no learning takes 
place. It simply means that the laboratory practice approach is not being 
used. The criteria are not necessarily distinct and separately identifiable 
in all cases; they may overlap. A 

1. A laboratory practice is real. It should be concerned with a 
process, or function that actually exists rather than one that is co 
Conducting a mock assembly of the United Nations may be a worth-while 
educational experience, but it is not a laboratory practice. On the other 
hand, a project involving their own student government or student elec- 
tions is a real, firsthand experience in one phase of citizenship. ly 

2. A laboratory practice has focus. The practice should have cleat) 
defined limits in terms of its scope of activities and the amount of m 
spent on it, For example, a class studying registration requirements 4 | 
local election may set up as its goal the preparation of a nonpartisan 
factual information sheet to be distributed to all new residents in the cogi 
munity. This laboratory practice is delimited, selective, and focused. 


problem, 
ntrived. 
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3. A laboratory practice has purpose. The purpose may be served by 
having the student learn about citizenship through a study and practice 
of good civic behavior, a study of political processes, or a study of the 
structure of political institutions. Purpose may be achieved through in- 
dividual work, group activity, projects, or problem solving. 

4. A laboratory practice involves democratic values. Practically unani- 
mous agreement could be obtained in most classrooms on certain funda- 
mental premises on which our form of government is based.* A laboratory 
practice should enable the students to group and appreciate these premises 
more fully. Students will then have a better understanding of means (civic 
behavior) and ends (democratic values) in citizenship education. 

5. A laboratory practice involves primary sources of information. Any 
worthwhile educational activity involves the acquisition of information, 
but a distinguishing feature of the laboratory practice is the obtaining of 
firsthand information wherever practicable. Such information may be 
obtained by personal interviews, visits, surveys, reading, observing, and 
listening. 

6. A laboratory practice involves student action. Probably the most 
distinguishing criterion of a laboratory practice is the taking of some form 
of action beyond just the information-gathering level. Students may take 
action by (a) informing others, (b) influencing others, (c) performing 
some service to the community, or (d) otherwise participating as responsi- 
ble citizens. 


Practicing Citizenship in the Classroom 


The “democratic classroom” has become a cliché in educational litera- 
ture. Like the “child-centered school” it has become all things to all peo- 
ple. To some it connotes complete student self-direction. To others it 
means that once a student chairman has been selected and the class has 
learned Robert’s Rules of Order the classroom has become, ipso facto, 
democratic. 

Abuse, misuse, and fanciful interpretation of a phrase do not detract 
from whatever intrinsic merit it may have. A democratically conducted 
classroom can still be one of the most effective instruments for citizen- 
ship education, But it must be democratic in fact as well as in name. A 
veneer of democracy in the classroom is just as transparent as a “people's 
democracy” in a country under dictatorship. A truly democratic classroom 
has two categories of democratic attributes—intangibles and tangibles. 


Intangibles of a democratic classroom. Every classroom has its own 
unique atmosphere. It may be friendly and warm or repressive and cold. 
The first attribute of a democratic classroom is a mutual feeling of respect 


? See Premises of American Liberty, Citizenship Education Project (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952). 
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for the individual. This is shared by teachers and students, by bright 
and slow students, by the loquacious and the taciturn. It is a recognition 
of the dignity and worth of each individual. Even obviously irrelevant 
remarks, if offered with sincerity, are at least given recognition and not 
arbitrarily or sarcastically rejected. The students are made to feel that 
their opinions do count regardless of what they are or how ineptly they 
are stated. 

Shared power is the second intangible of the democratic classroom. Al- 
though legal authority may ultimately reside in the teacher or the adminis- 
tration, it is deliberately delegated to the students to the degree that they 
are capable of handling it responsibly, One practicable application of 
shared power is in teacher-student planning at the beginning of a unit 
of work. Of course, if students are not accustomed to assuming this ad- 
ditional authority, it would be folly to delegate too much or too rapidly. 

Freedom to seek the truth is the third intangible of both the democratic 
classroom and the democratic society. It is a deceptively tempting practice 
for the teacher to avoid certain topics or issues because they are too con- 
troversial. But the marking of topics as out of bounds and beyond the 
ken of study is done only at the risk of harmful consequences. Because 
they deal with human relationships, the social studies are by their own 
nature controversial. Spoon feeding the students with a controversy-free 
food is not contributing to an academically nourishing diet. 


Tangibles of a democratic classroom. The presence of certain tangible 
features does not guarantee a democratic classroom. They simply facili- 
tate and complement existing intangible attributes. One such feature 1$ 
the physical arrangement in the classroom of seats, desks, tables, shelves 
maps, and the like. Movable tables and chairs can be arranged so as t0 
facilitate the sharing of ideas within a group. This may be done for the 
class as a whole or for small group work. The teacher’s desk may be 
placed so as to occupy the focal spot toward which all the other desks 
are oriented, or it may occupy a comparatively insignificant spot outside 
the usual sphere of student activity, If the students are able to conduct 
themselves responsibly, they should be permitted the widest latitude 0 
freedom to move about in the classroom. 

The second tangible of a democratic classroom is the establishme 
systematic rules of procedure understood, agreed upon, and adhered n 
by all members of the class. Even the most democratic political bodies 
operate under some kind of house rules. They are for the purpose 0 
facilitating, not impeding, group action. The student who abides by the 
rules of order set up for his classroom is engaged in a kind of civie be 
havior that will be demanded of him as long as he is a member of a demo- 
cratic society. i 
i Paralleling the third intangible attribute—freedom to seek the 
is the need for adequate materials and sources of information from 


nt of 


truth- 
which 
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the truth may be extracted. Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, ref- 
crence works, charts, maps, globes—all these and more must be accessible 
to the students. Wherever possible these should be readily at the students’ 
disposal in the classroom as well as in the school or town library. 


Civic Behavior of Teachers 


A discussion of citizenship education would not be complete nor 
properly balanced if it did not include a report on the civic behavior of 
the American public school teacher. Even though the emphasis in this 
chapter is on the development of civic competence in students, it is un- 
avoidable that the teacher's civic behavior and especially his attitude to- 
ward civic matters affect his teaching and indirectly influence student 
opinion. Probably the most damaging self-indictment that a teacher can 
make is to admonish students to “do as I say, not as I do.” Unfortunately, 
this is apparently what a majority of American teachers have said. Con- 
sider the following substantiating data. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association published 
in 1957 an extensive study on the current status of the American public 
school teacher. Among the various facets covered were those dealing 
with the teacher’s preparation for teaching, experience, income, teaching 
assignments, professional affiliations, and community relationships. In gen- 
eral the report gives an encouraging picture of the improving status of 
teaching as a profession. In the section dealing with the teacher and the 
community, however, there is presented a summary of questionnaire re- 
sponses on seven diffent types of civic-political activities. Teachers were 
asked whether they should or should not engage in specific activities. 
Some of the activities and the teacher response are these: 


Shall teachers, in a local schoolboard election, discuss the candidates in 
private conversation in the hope of persuading others to vote for teacher’s 
candidate? 

Should 65.5% Should not 34.5% 
Should teachers, in a presidential election, outside school time, make 
speeches or give other services on behalf of teacher’s candidate? 

Should 23.5% Should not 76.5% 
Should teachers, in a school board election, outside school time, make 


speeches or give other service on behalf of teacher’s candidate? 
Should 21.9% Should not 78.1% 


The responses are striking and disconcerting. Apparently, a majority 
of teachers feel that their citizen colleagues should not discuss candidates 
in a local school board election even in private conversation. Over 75 per 


‘ “The Status of the American Public-School Teacher,” NEA Research Bulletin, 


35 : 1-63, February, 1957. 
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cent feel that teachers should not exercise their right of free speech in a 
residential or school board election even outside school time. 

This study does not contain data on why the teachers responded as 
they did. Presumably some were motivated by what they consider realis- 
tic recognition of the facts of political life. To them, job jeopardy is 
directly proportional to political activity. If this is so, then teaching has 
a long way to go to be comparable with other professions in which a 
person’s political opinions have little or no bearing on his professional 
reputation and acceptability. On the other hand, some teachers may 
genuinely feel that the kinds of political activity mentioned in the table 
are beneath the dignity of a teacher. However nobly inspired such an 
attitude may be, it amounts to an abdication of some basic civil rights. 
Whatever may be the motives behind the responses to this questionnaire, 
they all add up to a self-imposed status of second-class citizenship and in- 
dicate a prevailing attitude that is open to question. 

The responses contained in this study are from a cross section of 5,602 
American public school teachers: elementary, secondary, rural, urban, 
high-salaried, low-salaried, men, women. There is no way of determining 
how social studies teachers differed, if at all, from the rest of the sample. 
The results of this study reinforce the belief that membership in a pro- 
fession requires more than mastering a few tricks and acquiring the pro- 
ficiency of a trained technician. The professionally oriented teacher, 
especially the social studies teacher, has a grasp of the political theory 
underlying the society in which he lives, the place of the school in such 
a society, and the role of the individual as a teacher and citizen. 


Civic Behavior of Teenagers 


While teachers present a somewhat shaky and blurred picture on civic 
matters, the image by teenagers is decidedly unfavorable. Several invest- 
gators (see Bibliography) have noted some disturbing opinions held by 
adolescents on the matter of civil liberties. The findings reveal either 
a lack of understanding of basic guarantees under our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights or reveal an alarming willingness to relinquish these guat- 
antees. 

The Purdue Opinion Panel has conducted one of the most f 
studies of the opinions of high school students toward provisions 
Bill of Rights.’ Rather than asking the students directly to approve a 
disapprove of specific provisions of the Bill of Rights, the poll require 
the students to respond to actual or contrived contemporary situations 


involving its provisions. Among the findings of the Purdue poll are ti 
following: 


ar-reaching 
of the 


i jana 
ere H. Remmers and R. D. Franklin, Sweet Land of Liberty (Lafayette, Indian 
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1. “Abridgement of the freedom of the press is by no means abhorrent to 
many if not most of our young citizens.” 
2. Sixty per cent of teenagers believe that “police and other groups” should 
have the power to impose censorship on books and movies. 
3. Twenty-five per cent agree that the government should prohibit some 
people from making public speeches. 
4. One out of every three would yield the right of search without a warrant. 
. The attitude of teenagers suggests xenophobia to the extent that only 
42 per cent would be willing to allow to foreigners the “same basic free- 
doms that citizens have.” 
6. Forty-two per cent would condone physical and psychological torture 
via the “third degree.” 
7. Restriction on the right to vote is agreed to by 26 per cent for the “un- 
intelligent and uneducated” and by 41 per cent for those who have “wild 
ideas and don’t use good sense.” 


wn 


3. CIVICS FROM LOCAL TO INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


Instruction in citizenship education involves a blend of student activi- 
ties and subject matter content. The kinds of activities described thus 
far, such as the laboratory practices, can take place within the framework 
of any area of civics. It would be convenient, however, to identify the 
usual kind of content that is associated with civics courses so that various 
teaching procedures, points of emphasis, and student activities may be 
described in terms of this content. In this section of the chapter the classifi- 
cation of civics content will be in terms of the level of government with 
which it is primarily concerned: local, state, national, or international. 

Each of these levels of government will be discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) an outline of socially imperative knowledge that the in- 
formed citizen should have about this particular level; ( 2) a consideration 
of recent points of emphasis or peculiarities involved in teaching about 
this level; and (3) a listing of some teaching procedures, devices, or stu- 
dent activities relating to the level. Items (2) and (3) above are self- 
explanatory but item (1) merits further explanation and justification. 

In Chapter Two it was stressed that the first step in deriving a social 
studies curriculum is an analysis of society. In such an analysis an inven- 
tory is made of the social realities of contemporary society. These so- 
cial realities provide us with a cue to objectives and curricular content 
in the social studies. The need for knowing about these realities is so great 
that they are in fact social imperatives. Among these imperatives are an 
understanding of our fundamental civil rights, such as freedom of speech, 
and an understanding of a fundamental social responsibility, such as re- 
Spect for the rights of others. Civics courses probably contain propor- 
tionately more of such socially imperative knowledge than other subjects 
in the social studies. The consequences of student ignorance on certain 
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civic matters are potentially disastrous both to the individual and to 
society. f i 

The outlines of socially imperative knowledge in this part of the chap- 
ter are intended as guideposts. They are subject to change as our society 
changes. They may also differ somewhat in various sections of the coun- 
try. And it should be stressed that even though the knowledge may be 
the same, the means by which different students attain this knowledge will 
and should be tremendously varied. 


The Local Community 


Of the total amount of subject matter content in civics courses, propor- 
tionately more is usually devoted to some aspect of local community than 
to any other topic. The study of local communities has a dual emphasis, 
one part being concerned with the particular community in which the 
students live and the other being concerned with the general topic of local 
government and local institutions. Especially in the junior high school 
grades, the local community is studied intensively. The following outline 
of content contains those topics that are usually dealt with by the time 
the student has completed high school. 


UNDERSTANDING LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


I. General topics 
A. Towns and cities 
B. Counties 
C. Metropolitan areas 


II. Governmental structure 
A. Mayor-council 
B. City manager 
C. Commission 


HI. Governmental functions and processes 
A. Making laws 
B. Administering laws 
C. Enforcing laws 
D. Financing local government 
E. Conducting elections 


IV. Nongovernmental factors affecting the community 
A. Charitable, educational, and cultural agencies 
B. Latent power structure 
C. Political behavior of the elected and the electorate 


V. Study of a particular community 
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Recent emphases in the study of local communities. The most signifi- 
cant addition to the general types of communities studied has been that 
of the metropolitan area. Strictly speaking the metropolitan area is usually 
much more extensive than the connotation contained in the term “local 
community.” It embraces many local communities and may even extend 
across state boundaries. The tremendous growth in metropolitan areas 
has forever shattered the comparative isolation of many communities and 
has compelled them to look at their civic problems within the context of 
the larger areas. The regrettable fact is that even at this late date the 
metropolitan area is not receiving the attention in civics classes or in civics 
textbooks that is commensurate with its importance to the citizen. Its 
neglect is currently one of the most conspicuous examples of cultural lag 
in the social studies curriculum.* 

Item IV in the outline on page 490 indicates one of the areas that have 
been receiving increased attention in civics courses. Among these non- 
governmental agencies are the Red Cross, Red Feather agencies, private 
welfare organizations, safety councils, public affairs forums, and various 
public service programs of business and labor organizations, ‘Through the 
study of such agencies the student gains a better appreciation of the tre- 
mendous amount of civic activity performed by public-minded citizens. 
It serves to give the student a more balanced view of citizenship. He sees 
that even though governmental activities may have increased at all levels, 
there has also been a corresponding increase in the unselfish efforts of the 
private citizen. 

Pervading the expanding treatment of the community is a greater aware- 
ness of the major social institutions of any community. Besides the usual 
treatment of political institutions there is recognition of institutions con- 
cerned with religion, education, economic activities, and family life. Stu- 
dents are led to see that each social institution embodies a system of so- 
cial relationships that are intended to meet various needs of the individual 
as a member of a group. They are the social equivalent of the mechanical 
flywheel; both react similarly to the laws of inertia. Elementary treatment 
of the concept of social institutions is certainly not the same as a full- 
blown sociological analysis, but it is a step in the direction of developing 
within the students a sociological point of view. 


Some teaching procedures and student activities. Successful teaching 
practices have a way of spawning further successes. The teacher oe 
knows about a practice that has actually been carried out by another on 
is more likely to try a similar approach with his group. What oe 
therefore, are brief descriptions of three laboratory practices reporte y 
teachers who were engaged with their classes in the study of some aspect 
of the local community. 

" See Chapter Eighteen (especially pages 335-336) for additional treatment of the 
Metropolitan area in social studies teaching. 
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ANALYZING THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


Students in one fairly small community were interested in the c 
objectivity, and balance of their local newspaper. They decided to 
comparative study of their paper with the papers printed in a repi 
sample of towns with similar populations. Arrangements were 
the publishers in other towns to deliver a copy of their paper for a 
day. When all the papers arrived a careful inventory was made of 
terms of lead article, emphasis on local events, editorializing in news € 
political bias, amount of advertising, etc. The results of their st 
summarized in tables, charts, graphs, and written content and pr 
the publishers of their local paper for his information. 


ESTABLISHING A CODE OF CONDUCT 


A junior high school civics class was concerned about instances 
misconduct in the school and on the playground. As a project 
to draw up a code of conduct to which all students could subs 
code included such items as behavior in assemblies, traffic in the 
care of school property, respect for fellow students, etc. The class co 
a preliminary opinion survey among all students and presented the 
to the student council, which formally adopted it. 


WORKING WITH POLITICAL PARTIES 


A senior high school class took direct action to overcome a 
gard to a congressional election taking place between presidenti 
years. After declaring their political preferences they decided to 
the political party of their choice so as to stir up more voter pi 
Both Republican and Democratic committeemen were invited to spe 
the class. Students attended meetings, conventions, and forums. They \ 
teered to work with campaign committees, the town clerk, and e 
cials. On election day they visited polls and voted on sample 


they compared the results of their vote with that of their town, ¢ 
State. 


In carrying out any of the above activities the teacher can rea 
them to a unit method of approach. They also may be taught 
problem-solving approach. The additional activities listed below 
some that are extensive enough to occupy an entire unit and 
may be incorporated into a wide variety of general methods. 


OTHER PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Have the class compare the form of government in its local com 
with that of other communities in the states of comparable size. 
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2. A committee from the class can attend a town meeting or city council 
meeting and report to the class the problems that were being considered 
by that body, 

3. Students may compile and distribute a booklet listing all the public services 
performed by local government agencies. 

4. Student volunteers may contribute their services for a few hours a week 
in working with local settlement houses or neighborhood centers. 

5. Students may develop a plan for utilizing school facilities and student 
services in the event of a local disaster. 


State Government 


Within recent years several state legislatures have enacted laws either 
encouraging or requiring the teaching of state government along with 
state history. Although legislative enactment of curricular content is a 
practice of questionable wisdom, in this instance it appears to reflect a 
curricular trend that many school systems have followed, whether legally 
required to do so or not. The following outline of content contains the 
topics that are most usually included in courses of study dealing with 
state governments. 


UNDERSTANDING STATE GOVERNMENTS 


I. Historical development of state governments 
A. As colonies or territories 
B. As members of a federal union 


II. Governmental structure 
A. Legislative 
B. Executive 
C. Judicial 


III. Governmental functions and processes 
A. Making laws 
B. Administering laws 
C. Enforcing laws 
D. Financing state government 
E. Conducting elections dbs 
F. Operating independent regulatory commissions 


IV. Intergovernmental relations and nongovernmental factors 


A. Relations with federal government, localities, other states 
B. Political behavior of the elected and the electorate 


V. Study of a particular state 


vernment. Whatever changes 


Recent emphases in the study of state go 
during the past several 


have occurred in the study of state government 
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years have come about rather gradually so that any presently discernible 
trends should be looked upon as shifts in emphases rather than radical 
changes. One of these perceptible changes is a decreasing emphasis on 
structure and an increasing emphasis on functions and services. Particular 
attention is being given to such services as recreational facilities (e.g. state 
parks and forests), educational services (financial aid to local schools and 
the expansion of higher education facilities), and highway improvement, 
The result of this shift in emphasis has been to encourage a point of view 
whereby government is seen as a servant of the people and not as a tyran- 
nical master. 

A second development that appears to be increasing is the holding of a 
student government day in many state capitals. During this day high 
school students from various parts of the state theoretically take over the 
functions of elected and appointed state officials. They learn about state 
government by actually becoming a part of its machinery. In general, 
the student government day has been a successful and worthwhile edu- 
cational experience for the comparative few who are fortunate or popu- 
lar enough to be selected for participation. Whatever merits it may have, 
it can scarcely be considered an adequate activity for the large majority 
of the students who do not participate directly. It is about in the category 
of a state track meet or basketball tournament. Neither can be considered 
adequate in meeting the physical education needs of the majority of stu- 
dents. 

A third development of far-reaching significance is the increasing ate 
tention being given to intergovernmental relations in which the state 8 
involved. This is another instance of societal developments necessitating 
changes in the social studies curriculum. The myriad cases of intergoverm 
mental activities in the areas of education, welfare assistance, health, safety, 
transportation, and others are bewildering even to the professional politi- 
cal scientist. In fact, the whole area is of such importance that a specia 
commission was recently appointed by the President to make a compre 
hensive study of intergovernmental relations * with particular w 
on federal-state relations. There is little doubt that the commissions find- 
ings are being reflected in textbooks and courses of study. Perhaps sue 
material in textbooks will counteract the erroneous impression wae 
to many students that the federal, state, and local government can be 
looked upon as relatively unrelated entities. 


Some teaching procedures and student activities. This section A 
the one dealing with the local community, begins with a description T 
actual laboratory practice. It is followed by a list of teaching proce 
and student activities that may be incorporated into various phases © 
study of state government. ` 


dures 
f the 


7 Pay r Trans- 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, A Report to the President for 
mittal to Congress, Government Printing Office (Washington, 1955)» 
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INFLUENCING STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


A class became interested in an “aid to education” bill proposed by the 
governor of their state. They studied the bill and formulated a statement 
showing how it would improve education throughout the state. They worked 
for passage of the bill by obtaining signatures to a petition, by having a mem- 
ber of the class speak at the state senate’s public hearing on the bill, by at- 
tending the hearing, and by publicizing their activities on behalf of the bill. 


OTHER PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Divide the class into a lower and upper house of the state legislature and 
enact the passage of a law. 

2, Write to a state representative and ask him to explain why he took his 
stand on a particular bill. 

3. Make a notebook of newspaper clippings on the activities of the state legis- 
lature for the first month of the session and also for the last month. Com- 
pare the legislative output during the two periods. 

4. Visit the state legislature while it is in session and especially observe at 
least one committee while it is in session holding a public hearing on pro- 
posed legislation. 


National Government 


One may view with alarm, or point with pride to, the growth of gov- 
ernmental activities at the national level, but there is no gainsaying that 
they have increased enormously within the past few decades. Hardly a 
day goes by in which the individual citizen does not have one or more 
contacts with some agency of the national government. His need for 
knowing about this level of government is just as imperative as his need 
for knowing about his physical environment. The areas of the national 
government about which the citizen is expected to have a reasonable 
understanding are contained in the following outline. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


I. Historical development of our federal system 
A. Origins in Anglo-Saxon law 
B. Adoption of the constitution 


Il. Branches of the national government 
A. Legislative 
B. Executive 
C. Judicial 

I, Governmental functions and processes 
A. Making laws 
B. Administering laws 
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C. Enforcing laws 

D. Financing national government 

E. Operating independent federal agencies 
F. Providing for national defense 


IV. Relations with state and local governments 
V. International affairs 


VI. Analysis of political behavior 


Recent emphases in the study of the national government. Even the 
most meticulous and conscientious teacher knows that it is impossible to 
acquaint the students with all or even most governmental agencies. The 
trend toward thoughtful selectivity in determining what agencies are to 
be studied has been well established and will no doubt be even more pro- 
nounced as government proliferates. This trend has led some teachers to 
concentrate on an intensive study of one or a few agencies, departments, 
bureaus, or commissions of the national government rather than attempt 
to cover a large number of them superficially. The agency selected for 
such study usually has a peculiar significance for the section of the coun- 
try in which it is studied, as, for example, the Department of Agriculture 
in a midwestern farm community, the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
South, or the Bureau of Labor Statistics in an industrialized region. 

Another related trend in the study of the national government has to 
do with the increasing recognition of the role of the government in the 
economic activity of the nation. This recognition is apparent not only in 
civics classes but also in the study of history and economics. When one 
realizes that governmental expenditures at all levels constitute about one 
fourth of our gross national product, it is not difficult to see why there 
is a close relationship between government fiscal policies and the eco- 
nomic well-being of the nation. And of all government levels, our na- 
tional government is by far the heaviest spender. In addition to general fis- 
cal policy the national government affects economic activity through its 
public works programs, social security, debt retirement policy, subsidies 
payments, and credit management. While not all of these economic ac- 
tivities of the government are necessarily studied at the high school level, 
an appreciable number of teachers are giving attention to them. 

The study of the Bill of Rights and the general area of civil rights have 
always been part of civic training, but new dimensions have been added 
in recent years. Some of the factors contributing to a renewed interest in 
civil rights have been the Supreme Court decision on school desegtes* 
tion, the various demonstrations by minority groups on behalf of civil 
rights, and the invoking of constitutional privileges by witnesses before 
congressional investigating committees. In order to understand mor 
fully all of these developments, it has been necessary for teachers 4? 
students to give more than the usual amount of attention to the study 
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of the Constitution and constitutional law. The official journal of the 
National Council for the Social Studies has reflected the trend by carry- 
ing a series of excellent articles summarizing for teachers recent signifi- 
cant Supreme Court decisions.’ 


Teaching procedures and student activities. Most high school students 
will carry out their study of the national government without having the 
opportunity to observe some branch of the government in Operation at 
Washington, D.C. They still have the opportunity, however, to observe 
firsthand various federal agencies in their local community. Among these 
are the post office, branches of the Commerce Department, federal courts, 
and civil defense, The influence of the national government is also felt in 
a less tangible but very significant way. Consider this type of activity 
carried out in connection with a study of the Bill of Rights: 


Members of the class analyzed the normal day-by-day conduct of the lo- 
cal police official’s and the district attorney’s office from the standpoint of 
concern for the constitutional rights of accused persons. They noted espe- 
cially any infringement under the Bill of Rights in the treatment accorded 
to the indigent, the vagrant, members of minority groups, and the social de- 
viant. 


OTHER PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of a written constitution such 
as ours with an unwritten constitution such as the British. 

2. Consult American history textbooks and other references for reasons why 
two of the original thirteen states did not at first approve the new con- 
stitution and why they were later persuaded to do so. 

3. Refer to the most recent United States Government Manual (published 
annually by the Government Printing Office) and get background infor- 
mation on the purposes, functions, and personnel of a governmental agency 
that is currently in the news. 

4. Compare the structure, provisions, and allocation of powers in the student 
council constitution (or any school club constitution or bylaws) with 
similar parts of the United States Constitution. 


International Organizations 


Levels of citizenship responsibility do not necessarily parallel levels 
of government. The responsible citizen is obligated to know about major 
international organizations even though no world government exists. 
Whether he realizes it or not, the individual citizen is increasingly af- 
fected by actions taken by such international agencies as the United 
Nations and the various commissions and specialized agencies associated 
with the UN. A decision of the Security Council affects the overseas as- 
signment of a United States serviceman. Recommendations of the World 


by Isidore Starr and appear in Social Education 


® These articles have all been written n Socia 
Recent Supreme Court Decisions, 


intermittently under the general title “ 
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Health Organization may lengthen the lives of persons yet unborn. And 
the efforts of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization already have tended to reduce error and bias in various na- 
tional history textbooks. 

Since the formation of the United Nations in 1945 the activities of the 
various international organizations have increased proportionately more 
than those of our national government. It has become impossible for any 
one high school class to understand thoroughly all these agencies. The 
outline below contains the most frequently taught topics dealing with the 
background, structure, and functions of international organizations. 


UNDERSTANDING INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


I, Historical development 
A. Attempts at international organization during medieval and modern 
ages 
B. League of Nations 


Il. The United Nations 

General Assembly 

Security Council 

Secretariat 

Trusteeship Council 
International Court of Justice 
Economic and Social Council 
1. Commissions 

2. Specialized agencies 


AHO OWe 


II. Other alliances and organizations 
A. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
B. Southeastern Asia Treaty Organization 


Recent emphases in the study of international organizations. The 
dominant development in the study and teaching of international organiza- 
tions has been the tendency toward increased objectivity in dealing ae 
the topic. Shortly after the formation of the United Nations there Were 
groups of extremists who felt that there should be no study or even men- 
tion of the United Nations in the schools. In some cities and towns they 
were so influential that they prohibited the use of any materials dealing 
with the UN or its various agencies. The zenith of frenzied opposition 
to the study of the UN has passed; both layman and teacher are looking 
at the topic in broader perspective and seeing that it is a reality that can- 
not be ignored. 

The heated debates over teaching about the UN and especially about 
UNESCO have had some desirable consequences. They have served A 
reinforce in the layman’s mind one of the primary functions of the schopii 
It is to acquaint the student as effectively as possible with the contem! 
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porary world. If rapid, startling, or even disturbing changes are taking 
place in this world, the school must take cognizance of these changes. It 
cannot ignore them, however controversial they may be. 

Another by-product of the debates about the UN has been to emphasize 
that the teacher’s major responsibility is to teach and not to propagandize 
—even if the propaganda is for a seemingly worthy cause. Some teachers 
mistook their obligation to teach about the UN to mean that they had a 
warrant to enlist students in a crusade for the UN. The teacher is en- 
titled to his own private opinions about the UN and he even is entitled to 
let his students know these opinions, provided they are clearly labeled as 
such. But his zeal should be directed to teaching, not preaching. 


Some teaching procedures and student activities. Possibilities for di- 
rect student participation in the activities of international organizations are 
limited. Usually the students learn about such organizations vicariously 
through reading and listening to others tell about them, Direct experi- 
ences are possible through such agencies as UNESCO and the United 
Nations International Children’s Fund (UNICEF). The following 
is an example of an activity involving UNICEF which has been carried 
out by a large number of students in various classes throughout the 
nation. 


Both elementary and secondary school pupils cooperated in raising funds 
for UNICEF. On Halloween the younger children requested contributions 
to UNICEF instead of the usual “tricks or treats” from their neighbors. The 
high school students prepared tags with the letters UNICEF on them and 
sold them at school and in the community during the day.® 


The above activity could be one of several carried out in connection 
with an extensive unit on the United Nations. Such activities in which the 
student directly participates have the merit of making such a vast and 
seemingly impersonal organization as the UN take on more meaning and 


relevance to the individual student. 


OTHER PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 


t to be sent to a school abroad. Informa- 


1. Have students prepare a gift ches n 
ee i e chest is obtainable through the Junior 


tion on preparing and sending th 
Red Cross. ‘ 

2. Organize a mock session of the United Nations General Assembly, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, or Security Council. 

3. Invite a foreign student from your school ora nearby college to speak to 
the class on the part his country is playing in international affairs or on 
what Americans ought to know about his country. 

4. Prepare a table containing the major accomplishments of the United Na- 


tions since its founding in 1945. 


* Further information on conducting this ty 


pe of activity is available from the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF (United Nations, N.Y.)- 


p 
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5. Make recordings of the highlights of community life and send them 
abroad to another school. Included should be interviews with ordinary 
citizens, city officials, educational leaders, sports figures. T 

6. Send copies of your school newspaper to another school abroad.” = | 


4. MATERIALS FOR CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 7 ug | 


Practically every type of instructional material has citizenship implica- 
tions. Part 3 of this book contains chapters that refer to various materials 
in the social studies field. This section of the chapter lists only those 
references and sources that are peculiarly associated with civic education. 

At the local level an invaluable source of information is the annual re- 
port of the city or town. Fortunately for both teacher and student these 
reports are being improved considerably in format, attractiveness, reading 
level, the use of color, and the use of charts and graphs. Many of the lo- 
calities with a council-manager type of government have prepared espe- 
cially useful annual reports. 

For an understanding of state government the most useful reference 
is the State Bluebook (in some states referred to as the Redbook, State 
Manual, or State Register). These are usually issued biannually and con 
tain information on the state constitution, legislature, legislators, elected 
officeholders, appointed officeholders, and governmental agencies. In some 
states the League of Women Voters has also prepared booklets on state 
government; many have been successfully used in high school civics 
classes. i 

Although much written material on citizenship has been prepared for 
adult use, comparatively little, aside from textbooks, has been prepared 
expressly for use by secondary school students. One exception is “The 
Living Democracy Series” produced by the Lincoln Filene Center for 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Tufts University.” These pamphlets 
are written so as to have an interest and reading level appropriate for 
secondary school students. The style of writing in them is zestful and 
vigorous. Many teachers have used them to supplement textbook mate 
rial. Some of the titles that are especially appropriate for civics classes are 
the following: 


They Made a Nation (Grades 9-12). The Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and the men who were there. 

Liberty and the Law (Grades 9-10). An account of freedom under the la 
seen by a judge who was once a juvenile delinquent. . 

Get Into the Game (Grades 9-11). A political clean-up job is carri 
local community. 

The “X” Goes Here (Grades 10-12). What the intelligent citize 
consider before marking his ballot. 


What About War? (Grades 10-12). The price of war and peace. 


ww as 
ed out ina 


n needs t0 


1 for 
10 Address: Medford, Massachusetts. Also available from the National Council 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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A smaller booklet of Hints and Helps containing suggested activities 
and readings is also available to accompany each of the above pamphlets. 

In carrying out some of the activities described in this chapter the stu- 
dents will find it helpful to contact private groups that offer services de- 
signed to promote international friendship. An example is the People to 
People program with headquarters at 2401 Grand Avenue, PO Box 1201, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Some groups emphasize correspondence with “pen 
pals.” Occasionally a nominal fee is charged for furnishing names and 
addresses; other groups limit their services to members of the group; still 
others offer aid to anyone without cost. 
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an objective explanation of what the facts are with respect to an eco- 
nomic event and what their implications are. The second is the utilization 
of this explanation in decision making. A pointed illustration of this proc- 
ess is contained in An Introduction to Economic Reasoning ? in which 
the authors describe how an economist tries to explain a 5 per cent rise 
in prices as shown by the Consumers’ Price Index. First he has to deter- 
mine the distinguishing characteristics of the price increase. Next he 
must find out whether all prices have risen or only a few, whether the 
rise was rapid or gradual, whether there was a rise also in wages, etc, 
Next he looks for causes. Clues may be found in specific factors such as 
possible crop failures, interruptions in the processing of goods, an increase 
in consumer demands; they may also be found in general factors such as 
an increase in government spending, or an increase in the total money 
supply, or both. But the explanation is not complete until he gives some 
indications of what is possible and what is probable in the future. Will 
the price level rise, decline, or remain stable? What assumptions underlie 
each probability? And what will be other likely consequences of acting 
on these assumptions? i 

Certain tools of analysis are available to assist the economist in explain- 
ing an event. Among the principal ones are (1) the use of statistical proc- 
esses and concepts, (2) “model building” as a means for identifying the 
operation of key elements within a complex whole,’ and (3) the principles 
of logical thinking. 


Relationships of Analysis to Goals and Values 


The most important use to which economic analysis is put is as an aid 
in decision making. Decisions on economic matters are incumbent upon 
all persons. As consumers they must select from among many different 
economic goods. As workers they decide to whom and under what ee 
ditions they will sell their services, As citizens they determine the direc- 
tion of government economic policies. 

Intelligent decision making requires a perception of goals. In hea 
vious illustration on the price rise, for example, a generally agreed-upo? 
goal would be a return to reasonable price stability. This brings us 
to face with the need for examining alternative courses of action OF 
policies as a means for achieving the goal. It is in the area of E w 
possible alternatives and studying their consequences that economie ana 5 
sis makes its most valuable contribution. At this point the economist Pa 
says to the policy maker (i.e., the Congressman, the businessman, the ‘ig 
sumer, etc.), “My main job is to discover the facts and interpret ee 
objectively as possible. But the final decision on policy is up to you 


: c0- 
? M. A. Robinson, H. C. Morton, and J. D. Calderwood, An Introduction 1 5 
nomic Reasoning (Brookings Institution, 1962), pp- 15-16. 
3 See page 5o09 for an example of a typical model. 
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must appraise the various alternatives and select one or more depending 
upon how well they will achieve the goals you have established.” 


2. TEACHING A WAY OF THINKING ABOUT ECONOMICS 


Of what significance to the social studies teacher is this discussion of 
the content and method of economic study? First of all it should be recog- 
nized that economics as a separate subject is taught to only a small minority 
of secondary school students. Whatever is said, therefore, in the way of 
teaching economic understanding should be construed to apply to any 
subject in which economic concepts are dealt with—in Problems of De- 
mocracy, American History, Consumer Problems, Vocational Study, and 
similar courses or units. Whether the teacher is confronted with a lesson, 
a unit, or an entire course, there are still some basic ideas, points of view, 
procedures, and resources that can be used to make his teaching more 
effective. 

Probably in no other area of social studies teaching do the raw factual 
data change so rapidly as in economics. The attempt to master or keep 
up with all of them is fruitless. In terms of lasting significance the teacher 
can make his most important contribution by acquainting his students 
with a way of thinking about economic events and problems. 

The basic ingredients of this thinking process are the same for the pro- 
fessional economist and the student. Wherever problems exist that permit 
alternative choices among possible decisions, they may be approached in 


the following way: * 


1. Identify the problem. What is it? How did it arise? 
2. Identify the goals and values that are to be pursued in dealing with the 


problem. 
3. List the alternative courses of action for meeting the problem and analyze 


their consequences. 
4. Decide on one or more of the alternatives that best fulfill the goals and 


values, 


How would such a procedure be applied in a classroom situation? For 
illustrative purposes let us use the problem of labor strikes during a period of 
national emergency such as war. A problem of this sort usually evokes con- 
siderable interest from students; and it is a persistently recurring problem. 


Identifying the Problem 


: : ney i ici r of 

The central policy-making decision facing the public in the ne 
strikes that affect its health, safety, or welfare is, What are d e most 
effective steps for maintaining or restoring the flow of goods and services 
in a national emergency?” To find out needed background information it 


* These steps and the following illustration are adapted from Robinson, et al., op. cit. 
PP. 19, 101-108, 
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will be necessary for the students to consider the growth of labor and 
unionism. The study will have to be selective with comparatively more 
attention given to recent legislative enactments such as the national emer 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and experience under them, 


Relation to Goals and Values 


Nations under dictatorial rule have few, if any, labor strikes. Witnes 
fascist Germany and communistic Russia. But in the United States we have 
established a pattern of values whereby both employers and employees 
have far greater freedom to resolve their differences either individually 
or collectively, We want to maintain this freedom to the maximum extent 
consistent with the general welfare. It is recognized, however, that some 
compulsion on one or more parties to a dispute is sometimes necessary if 
the interests of the people as a whole. 


Alternatives and Consequences 


Given the problem and goals, the students can next study possible courses 
of action. (a) Mediation is one such course. Through the intervention 
of a third party efforts are made to reconcile conflicting points of view 
and issues, An impartial fact-finding board may assist the mediator. The 
consequences of a policy of mediation may be to preserve the freedom of 
both parties to the dispute, but if it fails, the public may demand more 
positive action to insure the continuation of necessary goals and services. 
(b) A more drastic approach is through compulsory arbitration. Neither 
labor nor management has looked upon this method with much favor. It 
frequently results in an uneasy peace that is not satisfactory to anyone 
(c) An injunction may be invoked, as provided in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
for a compulsory “cooling off” period. From study of past uses of the 
injunction the students will see that it has not been too successful in set- 
tling disputes and usually works to the advantage of the side favoring the 
status quo, (d) Government seizure of a strikebound plant is 
This is probably the most drastic action that can be taken. It has the merit 
of continuing production of what might be vitally necessary g00% 
this merely postpones final action on the issues that led to the in 
the first place. It also creates an undesirable intangible factor whereby 
government is looked upon as the master rather than the servant 


people. 


Decision Making 


After the students appraise the various alternatives and their conte 
quences, they are in a better position to decide on the course of action 
will best achieve the goals and preserve the values they have estab 
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This of course is a personal matter for each student, but in this respect it 
does not differ from the personal decision that each citizen must make 


companition. the key 
variable will be the degree of compulsion implied in each, But whatever 


upon goals and values and is based on an understanding of the conse- 
quences of the different alternatives, 


tronic computers to arrive at an average wage figure to two deci- 
mal places, ie ec sl anchor hi ing on cle opine 
tions. Furthermore, in reading tables of statistics, or the 
important yield should be meanings and inferences than only raw 


data, 


Use of Statistical Data 


Sup wre that, in the study of the previous problem on labor and unton- 
ism, ee eudents come across the information contained in Table 171 Ín 
one of their readings.* 

What are the crucial understandings that the teacher would want siu- 
dents to get from a reading of the table, and how can these be elicited? 
Answers to the following questions, given either orally or in writing, will 
reveal some of the more important information to be gleaned. 


What fraction of the F on eer ee 
work stoppages in 1942 i ' 
What do these figures shout the extent and deration of work stop 
f Mt Wor? follerwing war? 


pages during times Immedistely 
Models 
The model is another tool thar is especially to students bronne 


it depicts complex economic processes in terms their basic Components. 


p Adapted from National Industrial Conference Board, The Bennem Aimat, 1008 
(Crowell, 1951), p. 166. 
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Consider the model depicted in Figure 27.1; this type of model has come 
to be a rather standard tool for economic analysis.* 

In brief, the circular flow model depicts these processes in the opera- 
tion of our economy: The breadwinner of the household, for example, 
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Ficurr 27.1 A circular flow model of the American economy 


sells his labor in the Market for Productive Services. For this he receives 
income or money payment. With this money he buys goods in the Market 
for Consumer Goods. Similarly, in the top half of the diagram, the various 
factories and business firms buy the productive services of the bread- 
Winner and sell him consumer goods for which he gives money payments. 
The flow of goods and services is thus seen in this diagram to move in a 
clockwise direction; the flow of money payments 1s counterclockwise. 


A : : i d 
€ For a more detailed treatment of the circular flow model in e rexrbool ingenoog 
for secondary school use, see S. P. Wronski, F. S. Doody, and R. V. Cle , 


ern Economics (Allyn and Bacon, 1964), Chapter 2. 
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The “third arm” of our economy, the various levels of our government, 
is also depicted. It influences the flow of goods and services, and money 
payments by such actions as those relating to price supports, tariffs, “fair 
trade” laws, and taxation policies. 

It is not our purpose here to give a detailed analysis of the model but 
rather to point out the endless possibilities such a tool offers the class- 
room teacher. As in the case of map reading the teacher cannot assume 
that the students will “see” everything that is depicted. Specific, and 
sometimes painstakingly slow, explanations of various relationships within 
the model must be made by the teacher before various parts of it begin 
to make sense to the students. It indeed would be helpful to make an en- 
largement appropriate for displaying to the class as a whole, as with a 
wall map. Other possibilities include the use of an opaque projector for 
displaying it on a screen or having the students build their own model as 
each part is explained and discussed step by step. 

After the class has studied the model in some detail, they should be able 
to give reasonably informed answers to such questions as: 


What is the usual effect of an increasing population on the flow of goods 
and services? 


When the government sharply increases its defense spending what is the 
effect on the Market for Consumer Goods? On the total flow of money pay- 
ments? 


In what respects is the government a producer as well as a consumer of 
goods and services? 


Logic 


An oft-heard expression among servicemen in the Pacific during Worla 
War II was, “The Golden Gate in *48, the breadline in *49.” Fortunately 
for all, the say ing proved to be incorrect on both scores. But it does illus- 
trate one of many types of economic fallacies that the uninformed person 
frequently makes. In this case it is the error of assuming that just because 
things have happened in a certain sequence in the past (i.e., a depression 
following World War I) they will happen that way again. i 

High school students, with their comparatively limited background 0 
real and vicarious experience in economic matters, are prone to engage 
in such fallacious thinking. Fallacies are frequently used as short an at 
in the thinking process in order to reinforce strongly held convictions, 
Here are some additional ones that the teacher needs to guard against: 

Because one thing precedes another, it is the cause of it (post hoc, €18? 
propter hoc). Because the Republicans (or Democrats) came into powe! 
unemployment (or employment) has increased. This is analogous tO a 
soning that day causes night because one follows the other. Just 3 rf 
illustration may be explained by reference to a third factor (the so” 


T Robinson, et al., op. cit., pp- 8-10. 
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system) so also the illustration concerning employment may be explained 
by reference to other factors. 

A third fallacy is the explanation of a complex economic event in terms 
of a single causative factor. For example, many tend to explain a general 
price increase in terms of wage increases alone, whereas other factors 
such as increased demand, easier credit, and reduced supply may be in- 
volved. 

Fourth is the fallacy of assuming that the whole operates in the same 
way as its component parts. This fallacy especially leads many to look 
upon government fiscal operations as being subject to the same conditions 
that govern household finance. Just as a corporation is not subject to the 
same conditions that apply to individual proprietorship, so also the gov- 
ernment differs from both. 

A fifth fallacy, which Soule regards as the underlying error of the 
preachments of economic fundamentalism, concerns a conception of hu- 
man nature. The assumption of the classical economists was that they 
knew what motivated human behavior in economic matters. But people 
in fact have not always behaved according to these assumed motivations. 
For example, it is assumed that self-interest is best served by competition 
and hard work. But the facts are that many have pursued it by forming 
business combinations and others by demanding governmental special 
favors in the form of subsidies or economic protection. 

This section has emphasized fallacies first because the remedy to them 
emerges to the careful reader who analyzes them one by one. An antidote 
is contained in the “way of thinking” described above. The degree to 
which the teacher can engender this kind of thinking in the students will 
be a valid index of their economic understanding. 


4. THE CONTENT OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


During the past several years professional economists have shown a 
widespread, intense, and persistent concern with the problems of cco- 
nomic education in the elementary and secondary schools. No other 
group of social scientists, with the possible exception of historians, has 
been as directly involved in introducing its subject matter area into the 
school curriculum. Unlike the earlier efforts of the historians, the econ- 
omists have from the beginning worked in close conjunction with teach- 
ers, administrators, curriculum directors, and other school personnel. 
For the most part their recommendations, reports, and other pronounce- 
Ments on economic education have reflected a judicious balance of sub- 
stantive academic content and an awareness of pedogogical considerations 
in inserting such content into the curiculum. ; edict 

The report of the National Task Force in Economic Education ° is the 


8 National Task Force on Economic Education, Economic Education in the Schools 


(Committee for Economic Development, 1961). 
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most far-reaching development in economic education for the secondary 
schools. Created jointly by the American Economic Association and the 
Committee for Economic Development, the Task Force consisted of five 
economists and two persons from the field of education—all outstanding 
leaders in their field. The purpose of the Task Force was to identify the 
major economic understandings “essential for good citizenship and attain- 
able by high school students.” Because of the uniqueness of the report 
and the widespread interest it has engendered both among lay people and 
schoolmen the following extensive excerpts from the summary version are 
reproduced here as items 5 through 8. 


Essential and Teachable Economics . . . 


“There is disagreement as to whether the economic understanding 
needed for effective citizenship can be taught before graduation from high 
school. We believe it should be, and can be for most students above the 
lowest ability levels, if schools are willing to devote a full course, or its 
equivalent, to economics in high school. Even if this much time cannot 
be allocated, considerable progress can be made in developing economic 
understanding for citizenship through better planned attention to this area 
in other courses such as history and problems of American democracy. 
Ideally, cumulative teaching, beginning in the lower grades, should be used 
to develop understanding of economic institutions and the way the mod- 
ern economy works. 

“We have spelled out in detail in our complete report, Economic 
Education in the Schools, the economic understanding that we rec- 
ommend as essential for citizenship and reasonably attainable in the 
schools. Broadly, this understanding includes the following. 


5. A REASONED APPROACH TO ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


“First, the most important step toward understanding in economics 
as in other branches of knowledge—is the replacement of emotional, 
unreasoned judgments by objective, rational analysis. The essence of 
economics is the necessity to choose among alternatives, since there are 
never enough economic resources to satisfy all human wants. Reasoned 
choice on economic problems thus involves, in each problem or situation: 
(1) defining the problem which faces us; (2) identifying our goals Hf 
objectives and giving them some rough order of priority; (3) laying T 
the principal alternative ways of attaining these objectives, given the lim- 
ited resources available to us; and (4) analyzing the consequences of each 
possible line of action and choosing that course which seems likely t0 
contribute most to the desired goals. These are nothing more than ee 
stages in a sound businessman’s thinking as he makes an important dye 
sion, the steps that a good scientist or physician follows in his work, an 
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the process that a wise government goes through when it determines 
economic policies. Economics is a rational way of thinking about eco- 
nomic problems, not a party line or a set of ‘answers.’ 


6. AN OVERVIEW OF THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


“We urge that students be given a good overview of the way in which 
our economic system solves the big, basic economic problems: 

(1) What shall we produce with our productive resources; 

(2) How much can we produce in total and how fast shall the econ- 

omy grow; 

(3) Who shall get the goods and services produced? 

These are the big questions faced by every economic system, be it capi- 
talist, communist, or any other. What? How much? For whom? 

“It is important for students to realize that different economic systems 
solve these problems differently; that most economic systems are ‘mixed’ 
in the way they set their goals and manage their resources, neither purely 
private enterprise nor purely socialist; and that most economic systems 
are constantly changing. . . . 

“In suggesting the areas of understanding that seem to us essential 
within this broad overview, we have organized them under four main 
heads in the full report. Here we merely suggest some of the main prob- 
lems and concepts under these same four heads. Throughout, it is a few 
simple analytical concepts, a few major economic institutions, and the main 
economic relationships that students need to grasp—not an elaborate set of 
technical terms, abstract theory, or detailed masses of factual information. 


What Does the Economy Produce, and How? 


“The main framework of the market system, through which con- 
sumer demands largely determine what is produced, was outlined above, 
Students need to understand the interaction of supply, demand, and prices 
in markets. They need to recognize the crucial role played by profits, both 
as an incentive to businessmen to produce most efficiently what consumers 
Want and as a source of funds for business investment. They need to 
understand that the benefits from individual and business economic self- 
interest accrue to society as a whole only when reasonably active com- 
petition prevails. They need to understand something of the structure and 
financial arrangements of the modern corporation. í á 

“Governments directly control how we use a substantial portion of 
our productive resources—through collecting taxes and providing ne 
ways, schools, national defense, general government, and many ot er 
services. Governments also provide many of the ‘rules of the game ger 
which the private sector of the economy operates. Students need to tl = 
through how much they want government to do in both these capacities. 
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“The international scene provides another big area of major im- 
portance. In the world of today, students should understand that the basic 
case for division of labor and exchange of the resulting products is the 
same internationally as within the nation—that with specialization and 
exchange a larger total quantity of wanted goods and services can be pro- 
duced with any given supply of productive resources. They should under- 
stand something of the financial arrangements surrounding foreign trade- 
especially the balance of payments—and should consider some of the argu- 
ments for and against tariffs and other restrictive devices which attempt to 
obtain special trade advantages for individual countries. 


Economic Growth and Stability 


“Turning to the problem of economic growth and stability (bow 
much), students should see that many of our greatest economic problems 
center around how to obtain stable economic growth, avoiding the ex- 
cesses of inflationary booms and of depressions. Here, as in the analysis of 
the market system, they need to understand the big but relatively simple 
analytical concepts and relationships. The upper limit to an economy’s real 
output at any time is set by its stock of productive resources and the 
technology for using those resources. But the level of total output depends 
also upon the amount of total spending (effective demand) in our profit- 
motivated system, and this total spending sometimes exceeds and some- 
times falls short of the level needed for stable economic growth. When 
this occurs, the result is inflation or recession and unemployment. In under- 
standing growth and fluctuations of the economy, they need to see that 
consumers, business firms, and governments comprise the three major 
groups of buyers in our economy, and to understand something of the 
motives and patterns of spending of each of these three major group’: 

“Here again it is important for students to examine the role of ee 
ernment—to recognize that government budget surpluses can decrease 
total (government plus private) spending, and that government budget 
deficits can increase total spending. Government taxes and expenditures 
thus provide one mechanism for influencing the level of income, employ- 
ment and prices in the economy. The resulting fluctuations in the size 0 
the national debt also need to be recognized and examined. 

“To understand changes in aggregate spending, it is necessary also à 
understand the role of money in our system. Our money supply Ba 
importantly on the lending and investing operations of commercial banks, 
Which are controlled in part by the Federal Reserve System. Here, 3$ F 
other highly technical areas, it is unrealistic to expect high school ad 
to delve deeply, but a broad understanding is feasible. It is essential E 
students understand roughly the process by which the money supply j 
controlled through private and governmental decisions in our society: T 

“Lastly, the rate of economic growth (in output per capita) has beck 
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a vital economic issue—in the United States and especially in the under- 
developed economies which are striving to raise their living standards 
above the poverty level. Students need to understand the basic factors de- 
termining growth rates in such different types of economies. 


The Distribution of Income 


“On the third big economic question—who shall receive the goods and 
services the economy produces—it is important for students to see that 
the market mechanism largely gives the answer in our economy, modified 
significantly by government regulations and by government taxes and 
expenditures. People receive incomes mainly as payments for the produc- 
tive services they render and for which employers are willing to pay 
them, given consumer demands for the final products. These incomes are 
paid both for personal services and for the use of accumulated (sometimes 
inherited) capital. Students should understand that high American wages 
rest fundamentally on the high productivity of American labor, and that 
this productivity arises both from the activities of workers themselves and 
from the accumulation of capital and technological and managerial ad- 
vance. They should know something about the incomes different groups 
of people receive in our society, and should understand that struggles over 
income shares are one of the most vigorous and continuing of our eco- 
nomic problems. yy 

“In this connection, the history and actions of American labor unions in 
trying to improve the position of workers provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study this issue of income distribution. The ‘farm problem,’ 
the ‘social security problem,’ and other current economic issues offer 
similar opportunities for the application of fundamental economic analysis 
to major social problems at an elementary level. 


Comparison of Economic Systems 


“Finally, we believe that every informed American should have a general 
impression of how other types of economic systems operate, especially 
communism. Fear of dealing with controversial subjects should not be 
permitted to exclude objective discussion of this topic from the classroom. 
The same broad questions—what, how much, and for whom—provide a 
framework for comparing alternative systems with ours. 


7. IMPORTANCE OF ANALYTICAL CONCEPTS AND INSTITUTIONS 


“These paragraphs provide only the most sketchy outline of the “ae 
nomic understanding needed for effective citizenship. They ce wets a j 
to rough in a broad picture, not to provide in any sense a pee a 
Ment of what students should know. As with any such rough outline, 
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much is omitted. But the understanding we propose does not require com- 
plex, elaborate concepts and theories. On the contrary, what is needed js 
an understanding of a few essential concepts and a few major economic 
institutions (such as the market place, supply and demand, the corpora- 
tion, labor unions, profits, wages, and the like), plus an understanding of 
how these fit together in the functioning of our economy. Our full report 
includes, at the end of each major section, a brief list of the major institu- 
tions and concepts which we feel are essential and accessible to the typical 
high school student. 


8. THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDENT ANALYSIS 


“Lastly, we emphasize the importance of teaching that leads students 
to examine and think through major economic problems for themselves. 
We recognize that many high school students lack the maturity and full 
understanding required to do a good job of reaching their own conclu- 
sions on complex economic issues. But these are the young men and women 
who will soon be the citizens of tomorrow. Unless they are given the 
opportunity for this kind of economic analysis under objective and sym- 
pathetic guidance in the schools, we have little right to hope that they will 
be able to reach reasoned conclusions on their own as they vote and live in 
our free democratic society.” 


9. MATERIALS FOR USE IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Probably in no other area of social studies instruction are the materials 
for teacher use as extensive, varied, and numerous as in economic educ w 
tion. The problem for the teacher is one of selection and of knowing 
where to inquire for the specific kinds of material he wants. Fortunately 
for the teacher an organization consisting of educators and lay people has 
already rendered very helpful service in this respect. It is the Joint Cogn 
cil on Economic Education, founded in 1949, and consisting of representi- 
tive individuals from education, business, labor, and government. 

For convenience the materials on economic education can be grouped 
in two large categories: (1) those produced by the Joint Council on Eco 
nomic Education or any of its loosely affiliated regional, state, Or Bee 
councils; and (2) those produced by other organizations such as business 
concerns, labor unions, government agencies, and nonprofit educati 
groups. In terms of numerical quantity the second group has by far ra 
larger number of publications, but those of the first group have sue 
direct application to teachers that they are listed first. 

Because the Joint Council is constantly adding to its public 
would be well for the teacher to write to it for its most up-to-date 
The following, however, are representative of the kinds of materia 
have for teacher use. 


ations It 
e listing: 
Js they 
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JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Pustications List 


The American Economy: An Appraisal of Its Social Goals and the Impact 
of Science and Technology, 1959. 156 pp. $2.00. 

American and Soviet Economies, A Contrast and Comparison, 1962. 15 pp- 
so¢. A resource unit for high schools. 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Economic Education, Revised 1962, 
46 pp. 75¢- 

Economie Education: A Supplement for the Secondary Schools. Projecting 
Basic Economic Understandings into the Secondary Curriculum, 1959. 84 
page mimeographed curriculum guide. $1.00. 

Economic Education in the Schools, 1961. 88 pp. $1.00. (Educational discount. 
Bulk rates on request.) Report of the National Task Force on Economic 
Education, 

Natural Resource Use in Our Economy, 1960. 88 pp. $1.25. By William H. 
Stead, 

100 Selected Films in Economic Education, 1961. 34 pp. 75¢. 

Persistent Problems of the American Economy, 1953. 14 pp. 25¢. By Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse. 

A Primer of Economics (Series) 

Developed by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, State University 

of Iowa, to meet the need for materials in economics suitable for high school 

and college students as well as adult education classes. el 

1. What Are Economic Problems? Reprint 1961. 19 pp. so¢. By Lewis F. 
Wagner. 

2. How the American Economy Is Organized, 1961. 34 pp» $1.00. By 
Clark C. Bloom. : 

3. Measuring the Performance of the Economy, Reprint 1960. 39 pp- $1.00, 
By Lewis E. Wagner. f 

4. Income, Employnon and Prices, 1960. 43 pp. $1.00. By Lewis E. Wagner. 

Study Materials for Economic Education in the Schools, 1961. 48 pp. soe. 
(Educational discount. Bulk rates on request.) Report of the Materials 
Evaluation Committee. n 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a Minimum Course in artery 
1962. 40 pp. $1.00, Prepared by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. : 

Test of Economic Understanding: Forms A and B, 1963. Each form contains 
50 items. High school norms available. 


The third item in the above list, the Bibliography, is of especial interest 
to the social studies teacher because it includes a very useful directory ‘a 
organizations that issue material and an explanatory paragraph = z e 
background and functions of the organization. In many respects ha i- 
rectory is more valuable than the bibliography of Saera is ri 
the latter are frequently so ephemeral that they are soon out of da ee 
for this reason that the following list emphasizes issuing agencies an 
only a comparatively small number of specific publications. 
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SOURCES OF PUBLICATIONS ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


American Arbitration Association 

477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. y 
Labor Arbitration Procedures and Techniques, by J. N. Bradin, rev. 195}. 
16 pp. 

American Bankers Association 

12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Our Financial System at Work, No. 1, rev. 1954. 22 pp. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 

815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 16, D.C. 

American Iron and Steel Institute 

150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

The American Petroleum Institute 

1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
The Oil Industry Teaching Aid Materials, 8 pp: 

Better Business Bureau 

913 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
Fact Booklets 

Brookings Institution 

1775 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

1615 H. St., Washington 6, D.C. 

Committee for Economic Development 

771 Fifth Ave., New York 22. N.Y. 

Consumers Research, Inc. 

Washington, New Jersey 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin. Published monthly. 

Consumers Union 

Mount Vernon, New York, N.Y. 
Consumer Reports. Published monthly, 

Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Farm Foundation 

600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Federal Reserve System, Publications Services 

Board of Governors, Washington 25, D.C. 8 pp. 
The Federal Reserve System, Its Purposes and Functions, 1961 4 23 y ci 
(Note: The Federal Reserve Bank in each of the 12 Districts also issues Ve") 
useful material.) 

Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

133 E. 54th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Institute of Economic Affairs 

New York University 

475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. nually. 
Teaching Aids on Life Insurance and Money Management. Issued annua, 
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League of Women Voters of the U.S. 
1026 17th St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
460 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Road Maps of Industry (free colored charts and graphs) 


New York Stock Exchange 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 
1507 M. St, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Resources for the Future, Inc. 
1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Twentieth Century Fund 
41 E. 7oth St., New York 21, N.Y. 


U.S. Government Publications (All publications can be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25,.D.C.) 
The Federal Budget in Brief (for each Fiscal Year) 
Economic Indicators. Published monthly. 


A final word of explanation in regard to materials is in order, Because 
we live in a dynamic, ever-changing society we have continuous social 
and economic changes. Because we live in a democratic society we permit 
individuals to express differing opinions on the direction and significance 
of these changes. It is inevitable, therefore, that written materials will re- 
flect points of view about which there may be controversy. The recourse 
of the intellectually honest social studies teacher is not to attempt to avoid 
these genuine differences of opinion. Rather it is to utilize them, in the 
best sense of teaching, as means by which the students can gain indis- 
pensable training in analyzing, weighing, and appraising controversial 
issues. The use of written materials to espouse a point of view is in the 
best traditions of American democracy; witness Tom Paine's Common 
Sense and the first amendment to the Constitution. The job of the social 
Studies teacher is to preserve this heritage.” 
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The former Director of the Joint Council on Economic Education outlines three 
broad areas of economics—personal economics, community economics, and social 
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riculum, not social studies alone. 


Corm, Gernaro and Gricer, Turovore, The Economy of the American People: Prog. 
ress, Problems, Prospects. Washington: National Planning Association, second edi 
tion, 1961. 

Identifies specific problems facing the economy. Analyzes factors responsible for our 
high rate of productivity. 


Committee ror Economic Devetorment, Economic Education in the Schools: A Re 
port of the National Task Force on Economic Education. New York, 1961. 
‘The most influential of all single publications dealing with economic education de- 
spite the criticisms of diverse groups and individuals. Stresses objectives and content, 
— Study Materials for Economic Education in the Schools: Report of the Materials 
Evaluation Committee. New York, 1961. 


A selected and annotated bibliography of materials especially suited to secondary 
school use. 


Councu. ror ApvaxcemeNnt or SECONDARY Epvucation, C.A.S.E. Economic Literary 
Series. Washington; The Council. 
Five booklets are currently available on such topics as money and banking, Amer 
can capitalism, and comparative economics. Intended for high school use; teacher 
manuals also available. 


Davcnerty, Marion, Understanding Economic Growth. Minneapolis: Curriculum Re- 
sources, Inc., 1961, 
One in a series of booklets written by recognized economists and intended for high 
school use, 


Hackex, Lovis M., Major Documents in American Economic History, 2 volumes. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1961, 
Contains a total of 59 documents which have influenced the economic development 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrial nation. 

Harris, Seymour E, “Economics,” in Erling M. Hunt, ed., High School Social Studiet 
Perspectives, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. 
a ap sos economist concentrates on advancements in macro-economic analy- 


sis and discusses such problem areas as agriculture, money, growth, and welfare pri 
grams, : 

Lewis, Bex W., “Economics,” in The Social Studies and the Social Sciences. NO 
York: Harcourt Brace & World, 1962. 

A member of the National Task Force on Economic Education discusses the nature 
of economic analysis and identifies key understandings that should be taught M 
schools, 

Sciiweikaxor, Eowarp, “The Stock Market Enters the Classroom,” Social Educaniom 
20: 373-374, December, 1956. Stock 
The actual investing by a class in a share of stock listed on the New York . 
Exchange has been done in several instances, but it continues to hold its €% 


interest, and inherent learning potential. This is an enthusiastic description 
such venture, 


28 TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
SOCIETAL RELATIONS 


1. SOCIOLOGY AND THE STUDY OF CONFLICTING BELIEFS 


This chapter will have as its major concern the place of spay co pea 
secondary school curriculum, Its applicability, however, is not to 
this relatively narrow area. It addresses itself also to anthropological con- 
cepts and subject matter dealt with in such courses as Problems of De- 
mocracy, Modern Problems, Social Problems, ete. 

The reason for the use of the “sociological framework” as the core for 
this chapter is dictated by two considerations—one theoretical and one 
practical. From a theoretical point of view the basic assumption that will 
be taken in regard to the teaching of contemporary societal relations is 
that a major need on the part of students is their ability to make valid 


cultural anthropology) lends itself readily to this 

side, it is recognized that many high school problems courses deal with a 
trio of areas which include civics and economics as well as sociology. 
Since two separate chapters (Twenty-six and Twenty-seven) are de- 
voted to the former, this chapter will concentrate on looking at societal 
relations from a sociological point of view. 


The Content of Sociological Study 


Sociology is the systematic and orderly study of man as a member of 
social groups. The key element lies in the fact that man is a social beings 
he belongs to such diverse and overlapping groups as the suburban com- 
munity, the Methodist Church, the Republican Party, the Caucasian race, 
and the middle-income group. In his behavior as a member of these 
groups he assumes roles that are not always harmonious, In order to under- 
stand man’s social behavior the sociologist finds it necessary to investi- 
gate (1) the society of which he is a member, (2) his compo- 
nents, and (3) the culture in which both are 


man to use this knowledge, it may be used as a basis for current a 
proposed policy, or even predicting probable future developments 
from a given policy. 
Suppose the question is raised, “Is the proposed policy the o 
ought to be followed?” Here the sociologist is directly confronted 
the problem of values and value judgments. In general his position 
follows: “As a sociologist my primary function is to analyze man 
ciety and record my findings as objectively as I can. As a private | 
I may or may not believe in and actively espouse a particular set of | c 
But I decidedly do include within the sphere of my subject a 
objective study of values, the ways by which they are acquired, theii 
lation to man’s behavior, and their areas of incompatibility.” 
Values are as much a datum of sociological investigation as are primary 
groups, institutions, race relations, or juvenile delinquency. 


The Methodology of the Sociologist A 
Probably no other area in the social sciences has preoccupied itself 
the extent that sociology has with its methodological processes, the 
underlying assumptions, and their implications with respect to theory 
Perhaps this is a reflection of the fact that sociology is the youngest 
the social science family. The sociologist seems to keep asking H 
“How did I get this way? In what direction am I going? And how $ 
I get there?” The last question is answered in two parts. 4 
In the first place nearly all sociologists are committed to the scii 
point of view in their study of social phenomena. There may be 
what varying interpretations * of what is fully involved in the scientif 
method but there is common agreement on these attributes: o 
1. The problem under investigation—whether it refers to a gro 
ned as precisely as possible. ¥ 
2. One or more hypotheses, which represent “best guess” explanat 


1€., In terms of observable phenomena. 


3. Observations are made of selected events or conditions asso 
with the problem. y 


4. Analysis and organization of the data follow. The data may be 


1 F : 
For an attempt to systematize aspects of sociology see Helmut R. Wagner, 


of Sociological Theory: Toward a § ste ; i ican Socios 
A y: m of Classification,” American i 
Review, 28 ; 735-742, October, 1963. ý 
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qualitative or quantitative with the latter lending themselves more easily 
to refined statistical treatment. 

5. Generalizations pertaining to the problem are made, These have 
varying degrees of certainty which affect their utility in the prediction 
and control of like conditions or events in the future, 

The method of science, argues the sociologist, is basically the same for 
the natural as well as the social sciences. The differences are ones of de- 
gree, not kind. Especially is this true in the degree of certainty with which 
predictions can be made, 

‘There is a second way by which the sociologist also knows about so- 
ciety. This is by means of logic, inference, and insight. It has been fre- 
quently (and often disparagingly) referred to as the “intuitive” approach, 
Another term that has been used is the German word Verstehen, which 
implies more than mere understanding; it suggests a grasp of something 
extra, seeing the larger whole, or perceiving the underlying idea behind a 
thing. This is deemed to be a deeper understanding than that obtainable 
by relying on statistical and quantitative elements alone. 

There are still some lingering traces of the either-or battle that raged 
for many years among adherents of the scientific (or ncopositivist) versus 
the intuitive school of thought. At the present, however, there is rather 
general recognition that both have merit in making significant contribu- 
tions within their respective spheres. Goode and Hatt * have summed up 
the situation well by stating, 


The most valuable outcome of the conflict period was not in the “victory” 
of cither side, but in the fact that all concerned were forced to re-examine 
their concepts, premises, and procedures. As a consequence, the benefit ac- 
cruing to both from the development of quantitative techniques and social 
theory was very great. . . . The outcome of the conflict has, therefore, been 
beneficial in producing a higher level of methodological sophistication and 
consequently greater precision in sociological research than were ever known 
before. 


As in the case of values, differences in methodological procedures them- 
selves become proper data for investigation by the sociologist, This neces- 
sitates the ability to step back outside of one's self, as it were, and take a 
detached look at what one sees. This is the essence of that intangible 
quality called the “sociological point of view.” It is indispensable to the 
Sociologist; an understanding of it is imperative for the social studies 
teacher, 


Relating Sociology to the Secondary School Curriculum 
; i i i lation- 
The sociology textbooks of thirty-five years ago bear little re 
ship to the ain of today. This is accounted for in part by the fact that 


? William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Research (McGraw-Hill. 
1952), Pp. 3-4. 
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sociology is concerned with contemporary society. This fact plus the 
momentous changes in methodological outlook make the job of the social 
studies teacher more difficult than ever. From among the many problems, 
topics, and processes contained in the study of sociology what are the most 
crucial concepts for the teacher to understand and utilize in his teaching? 
Most of the remaining part of this chapter is concerned with identifying 
four basic sociological concepts and describing how each may be in- 
corporated into social studies teaching. The four are concerned with con- 
flicting values and beliefs, culture, personality, and social institutions, 


2. ANALYZING CONFLICTING VALUES AND BELIEFS 


Gunnar Myrdal ® in his study of the Negro problem in America has 
succinctly pointed out a major discrepancy between the beliefs that 
Americans profess and those they practice with respect to Negroes. 


The “American Dilemma,” referred to in the title of this book, is the 
ever-raging conflict between, on the one hand, the valuations preserved on 
the general plane which we shall call the “American Creed,” where the 
American thinks, talks, and acts under the influence of high national and 
Christian precepts, and, on the other hand, the valuations on specific planes 
of individual and group living, where personal and local interests; economic, 
social, and sexual jealousies; considerations of community prestige and con- 
formity; group prejudice against particular persons or types of people; and 
all sorts of miscellaneous wants, impulses, and habits dominate his outlook. 


Our ambivalence in regard to racial matters is merely one illustration 
of many problem areas in which Americans hold conflicting values which, 
in turn, are a reflection of conflicting beliefs. Other typical areas relate to 
our beliefs about governmental activities in economic affairs, the place S 
religion in secular schools, double standards of morality in sex matters, 
the role of the expert in the democratic process, and the degree of freedom 
to be granted to minority political groups. : jes 

The fact that these conflicting beliefs exist places on the social studies 
teacher an obligation that requires the highest degree of scholarly 1n- 
tegrity, teaching skill, and a clear perception of the purposes a ER 
studies instruction. Although many detailed written works exist on i 
means by which the teacher may handle this obligation, they all encomp® 
these basic steps: i j : 
1. With the students, identify representative areas of conflictin, 
liefs. 4 f 

2. Formulate practicable, working hypotheses which are capable S 


; : Rey erials 
being tested by the students, given their maturity, interests, and mat 
available for their use, á 


g be- 


gmot- 
* Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern De 


racy (Harper’s, 1944), p. xlvii. 
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3. Have the students themselves come to some resolution (not neces- 
sarily “solution”) of the conflicting beliefs based on their own investiga- 
tion of the data. 

The similarity between these three steps and the five listed above under 
the scientific method (page 522) is apparent. But let us admit from the 
start that the degree of preciseness of scientific research engaged in by 
high school students will not be the same as that of the trained graduate 
researcher. To expect it is psychologically and pedagogically unrealistic. 
The rudiments of scientific analysis of social problems, however, can and 
should be taught to secondary school students. 


An Example of the Analysis of Conflicting Beliefs 


How would an analysis of conflicting beliefs work in classroom prac- 
tice? One of many possible social problems can serve as an illustrative 
case. Whether by a process of teacher-student planning, acceptance of a 
felt need of the students, recognition of societal imperatives, or simply 
because it is the next unit in the teacher’s course of study, it is quite 
likely that a topic relating to crime and criminals would be studied by a 
Sociology or Problems class. 

After a preliminary discussion among the students during which the 
focus is kept on possible conflicts of belief about crime and criminals, a 
statement of a possible area of conflicting beliefs may read as follows: 


One belief: A substantial number of American citizens believe that we are 
coddling our criminals instead of punishing them. 

Another belief: A substantial number of Americans (including many in the 
first group) believe that a person who has committed crimes should not be 
made to carry the burden and stigma of his misdeeds forever and that he 
should at some time in the future resume his place in society. 


The identification and precise statement of these conflicting beliefs is 
the first step for the class to take. The second step, involving the setting 
up of workable hypotheses, will probably be the most difficult for student 
and teacher. For here the object is to take vague value judgments which 
the students may have (either expressed or implied) concerning the prob- 
lem and state them in such a way that they are susceptible of being either 
verified or rejected. Some students, for example, may make such ‘state- 
ments as, “I think all criminals ought to get what's coming to them. We 
ought not to be spending so much of the public’s money on the care of 
criminals.” “We should practice the Christian virtue of forgiveness more 
than we have in the past.” 


These are all value-laden expressions, ; sarees 
proved right or wrong. But they can be useful as the starting points from 


which testable hypotheses may be drawn. They must be transposed from 
value judgments (or judgments of value) to judgments of fact. The latter 


none of which is capable of being 
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need not necessarily be true or false per se, but their distinguishing char- 
acteristic is that they are capable of being independently and objectively 
tested for their degree of truthfulness or falsity. $ 

Here is how the above three value judgments may be reworded as 
hypotheses which are judgments of fact. 

1. “Criminals who are required to serve the full amount of their sen- 
tence will commit fewer and less serious transgressions of the law than 
if they are paroled.” (An alternative statement of the same hypothesis 
is, “If criminals are required to serve the full amount of their sentence, 
they will commit fewer and less serious transgressions of the law than if 
they are paroled.” *) 

2. “Prison inmates who have had the advantage of a financially adequate 
rehabilitation program commit fewer crimes upon release than those who 
have had a less adequate program.” 

3. “There is a direct relationship between the percentage of a criminal’s 
total sentence that he is required to serve and the extent of his criminal 
activities after being released.” 

The differences between value judgments and workable hypotheses are 
now apparent. The latter are stated in such a way that they can be ob- 
jectively tested; on the basis of these tests the hypotheses are either ac- 
cepted or rejected. It would be difficult indeed to evaluate such an amor- 
phous phrase as “what's coming to them.” But the students can gather 
data, in regard to the first hypothesis, relating to such specific questions 
as, “What per cent of the criminals now are required to serve their full 
sentences?” “How do these percentages differ according to the various 
categories of crime?” “What is the frequency of criminal acts committed 
by those who have served full sentences compared with those who have 
been paroled?” “What differences, if any, exist between these two groups 
in the matter of the seriousness of crimes committed?” ‘What is the age 
differential of these two groups and how does it affect their likelihood to 
commit crime?” 

Note that the data involved in the answers to the above questions are 
for the most part quantitative in nature and thus lend themselves more 
readily to objective study, comparison, and analysis. They also provide 
the answer to the question of many teachers who are hesitant about deal- 
ing with values because they wonder, “Will the students also learn facts 
and other content?” Not only will they do so, but the learning wili take 
place within a functional framework so that the facts and content take on 
more meaning and relevance, A 

The third step of the over-all process of analyzing conflicting beliefs 
involves a resolution of the conflict by the students. Here the teacher his 
almost a sacred trust to insure that this represents the student's convie- 


especially 


* The “if-then” i , P A s critics. See ; 
e “if-then” form of stating hypotheses is favored by some critics. S 7 sedis 


Maurice | P. Hunt and Lawrence E. Metcalf, Teaching High School Socia 
(Harper’s, 1955), p- 101, 
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tions and not the teacher’s imposed opinions. The ultimate justification 
for the student’s final position is not determined either by the process or 
the data themselves. It must reside outside of these. It is a philosophical 
matter and the rationale underlying the resolution may be as varied as the 
number of philosophical systems to which man may commit himself, In 
current American philosophical thought the appeal may be to the follow- 
ing possible ultimate bases: (1) a kind of absolutism which may possibly 
rest upon religious authority or a natural law; or (2) a kind of relativism 
which may possibly rest on pragmatism, group consensus, or even “tem- 
porary universals.” 5 


Ways of Testing Conclusions 


To say that the ultimate resolution of conflicting beliefs lies in one’s 
philosophical commitments does not put it beyond the ken of the stu- 
dents. There is a common ground of substantial agreement which en- 
ables the social studies teacher and students to set up practicable tests to 
which they can submit their conclusions. After a thorough study of the 
first hypothesis above, for example, a student may conclude, “Because it 
is possible to rehabilitate many criminals so that they become assets rather 
than liabilities to society, it is in the best interests of both the individual 
and society not to insist on an inflexible policy of requiring full serving 
of all sentences.” 

Such a conclusion, and any others which students may reach, can be 
subjected to at least three possible tests: 


1. Is it factually correct? 

2. Is it practicable? 

3. Is it consistent with democratic values? 

Regardless of the philosophical position that the teacher or the student 
may proceed from, these three criteria will find nearly unanimous accept- 
ance as a test for nearly all conclusions. An illustration of a possible rare 
exception may be a student who in dealing with the third hypothesis ar- 
gues that despite what the above three criteria indicate he cannot agrec 
to any form of capital punishment under any circumstances because it vio- 
lates the religious beliefs of the sect to which he belongs. Even 80, the 
process by which he came to this conclusion will not have been in vain, 
He, along with the other members of his class, will have exposed his belief 
to conflicting points of view. The clearer articulation of his beliefs, the 
acquisition of useful factual information, the rigorous analysis and clarifi- 
cation of data, the intellectual acumen required for forensic disputes with 
himself and others—all these are worthy objectives of learning in the social 
Studies, 
* This is Theodore Brameld’s phrase in George D. 


Anthropology (Stanford University Press, 1955), P+. : 
educational philosophy and its relationship to the social studies, 


Spindler (editor), Education and 
p. 229. For a fuller treatment of 
see Chapter One, 
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3. THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE 


It has been said that if fish had the power to reflect, record, and com- 
municate, probably the last thing they would think of subjecting to criti- 
cal examination is the water in which they live. In the case of man the 
substance in which he is constantly immersed is culture. It is not too sur- 
prising, therefore, that the sociological idea of culture is a comparatively 
recent concept in the social sciences. In fact the sociologists and cultural 
anthropologists are facetiously said to have invented culture. 

Aside from the importance of analyzing conflicting beliefs, the social 
studies teacher will find that acquainting the students with the concept of 
culture is one of the three key elements in effective sociology teaching. 
The other two elements relate to personality and society. 

In its simplest sense culture may be defined as the “way of life” of any 
society. A more formal and inclusive definition reads, “Culture is the con- 
tinually changing patterns of learned behavior and the products of learned 
behavior (including attitudes, values, knowledge, and material objects) 
which are shared by and transmitted among the members of society.” ° 
The components of this definition are rich in meaning and connotations. 
The teacher who wants to maximize the students’ comprehension of cul- 
ture will have to employ several means to make the idea meaningful to 
them. 

One of the most effective ways of getting students to grasp the concept 
of culture is to have them study intensively one culture other than that 
found in our Western civilization. They must be brought to the stage 
where they practically feel as one with the members of that society. Hasty 
coverage will not do. If, for example, it is to be Japanese society, the study 
should include a cross-section of their culture—government, art, home life, 
religion, and literature. 

An intensive study of a relatively homogencous, closely knit culture 
has the merit of enabling students to see one of the major difficulties m 
the solution of our own social problems. Whereas another society may 
be able to guide its actions according to stable and almost unanimously 
agreed-upon values, comparative lack of these in American society 1$ 
itself seen to be a powerful factor impeding solutions. ; 

As additional connotations and enrichments are added to the students 
concept of culture, he will find it to be extremely useful in understand- 
ing related terms such as “folkways,” “mores,” “Customs,” “institutions, 
and “values.” He will see that culture bears approximately the same rela- 
tion to society that personality does to the individual.’ 
® John F. Cuber, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, third edition (Appleto™ 
Century-Crofts, 1955), p. 66. ji 
7 Robert Redfield, “The Study of Culture in General Education,” Social Education 


11 : 259-264, October, 1947. Redfield and others even suggest that the study of one Cu” 
ture be continuous from Grades 1 through 14. 
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4. THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


The study of personality is not limited to the subject of sociology. Psy- 
chology and especially psychiatry have as a major focus the analysis of 
human behavior patterns. But the particular emphasis that sociology puts 
on personality study is its reciprocal relationship to culture and group be- 
havior. This puts it closer to the center of the over-all concern of social 
studies instruction, i.e., the study of the relationships that exist among 
individuals and among groups of individuals, 

In order to perceive the interrelationship between personality and cul- 
ture the teacher may refer to three well-known and readable studies by 
professional anthropologists. Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa * gives an 
excellent picture of the influence of cultural factors on adolescent per- 
sonalities. It is especially useful in showing that the presumed “storm and 
stress” which is often taken to be a universal characteristic of adolescents 
is noticeably absent in Samoa, largely because of the relatively stable 
factors which provide cultural continuity between childhood and adult- 
hood. Benedict's Patterns of Culture, while not a profound anthropologi- 
cal study, nevertheless indicates significant ways in which many aspects 
of culture may be described and explained in terms of personality types, 
Linton *° followed these two with a cogent treatment of the ways in 
which culture and personality interact. 

Opportunities in class for observation, discussion, or study of cultural in- 
fluences on personality will emanate from many sources. How long will 
it take the exchange student from Germany to lose his “stiffness” in his 
relations with teachers and other school officials? Why was there practi- 
cally complete cooperation with their conquerors on the part of the 
Japanese after their surrender in World War II? Why does a supposedly 
humorous American movie with Negro characters get the stony silent 
treatment by an audience in the Union of South Africa? 

Personality is also influenced by cultural patterns governing the role 
of persons of a given age group, sex, and social class, In the United States 
one’s chronological age is not as significant a factor in the demarcation of 
behavior roles as, for example, is marriage or the taking on of full-time 
employment. Both of the latter bring adult status to an individual with 
Corresponding expected behavior patterns. As for personality ae 
arising out of sex differences, they can easily be demonstrated by re er- 
ence to the different attitudes of the two sexes toward such things as 
playing with dolls, engaging in heavy manual labor, and eae 
Stoical or “manly” attitudes toward physical pain. All these are culturally, 
not biologically, determined. 

8 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (Morrow, 1928). 


® Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Houghton Mifflin, 1934). 
* Ralph Linton, The Cee Background of Personality (Appleton-Century, 1945). 
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One of the most useful ways in which the teacher can indicate relation. 
ships between personality and culture is by reference to social class dif. 
ferences, The significant findings of researchers in this area reveal these 
generalizations; Among the lower class children cleanliness training is be- 
gun later than among the upper class, Lower class children have bem 
supervision and more freedom, Their emotional expression is more direct, 
Their daydreams tend to center around food and material comforts 
whereas upper class youths tend to have more sex matters included, There 
is an inverse relationship between insanity and family income, 

These and similar findings bring home forcefully to the student the 
truth of Linton’s statement that “in a majority of cases the cultural factor 
are dominant . . . in producing a particular personality configuration.” 


Personality Tests and Inventories 


For the teacher who wants the students to deal more directly with the 
measurement and evaluation of their own personality attributes there are 
available various tests and inventories. One of the most popular for high 
school use is the Mooney Problem Check lists. This can be administered 
in the classroom by the teacher alone or in cooperation with the school 

director, Other useful inventories are the SRA Youth Inventory 
(Science Research Associates, Chicago) and the Heston Personal Adjust 
ment Inventory (American Book Company, New York). Further infor 
mation on the use of personality inventories and checklists is 


in Chapter Thirty. 
Sociodrama 


How is it possible to get an overt manifestation by students of some of 
their personality characteristics? Here the use of the sociodrama may be 
helpful. Sociodrama is the name applied to unwritten and un 
dramatization. As an introductory step it is used to motivate students 
to reveal gaps in their information and understanding. In many instance 
especially involving simple situations, this introductory " 

; it serves its purpose without further dramatization. In 
with difficult situations, however, students and teachers find that soe 
dramas should be re-enacted after a period of study and discusion. Ever 
at this more advanced level, the acting remains spontancous, the roles #™ 

Sociodrama is a process by which students identify themselves with ee 
persons whom they seck to understand. Instead of trying by iine 
means to understand how and why a cashier, a chairman, a reportth 
laborer, or dair behaves as he does, the student tries by self -ideni 
cation to himself in the role that he assumes. This effort 
volves not only acting but also action. Thus a class learns how à 
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thinks, how a chairman makes decisions, how a reponer interviews, how a 


laborer feels, and how a celebrity behaves, learn vion 
ously what others have done, aa vay 


Sociodrama for social studies classes evolved out of J. L. Moreno's de- 
velopment known as psychodrama, While ve 

for diagnosing and treating maladjustments » mocmonhirnenee he 
a wide application to the whole feki of social m full meaning 
it involves motivation, self-analysis and social sdjwtment, the wide we 
of the problem method of studying, activities of varied kinds the we of 
group standards to effect changes in both the group and within 

uals, the exercise of the democratic procedure, and self and mutual evelue- 
tion. In its simplest ngn Week muy ba sagandod a pesky ama 
emphasis upon acqui an understanding of panaan wbi 
vidual personality pre hc pos pausi interests, upon a 
diagnosis of the extent of one's inf and undentanding, 

Sociodrama is not the vy are of lithe children, not the hearning ot 
»pecches such as required in dramatics, nor the conscious imitation of 
models. Instead, it is the genuine identification of one’s self with the bogie: 
lator, striker, mechanic, or clerk whose outlook and drastion he seeks to 
undertand. Only a brief moment of thoughtfulnes i necomary for pre- 
paring to assume a given role, 

Sociodrama can be used to explore historical situations, comtemporary 
mues, and local problems, A current strike, a pe a com 
ing election, the financing of a howe, lor a job, a Naten 
dicusion, and dozens of other om be As the chow 
becomes accustomed to the technique it members wage 

blenn and issues for enactment, 
ie ining sociodrama pond i ST ae siw ppm 
bons. (+) He should himself awume a jor the purpine 
ing the paychology of the actor. (2) He should select a simple 
and describe briefly the participants and the situsthon to be 
(3) He should select 
wciodrama, (4) He should lener pr e 
($) In the beginning he wtiline 
pants, (6) Only after the claus has gained some of how 
works should the teacher call a i) aed 
Period for meditation to opening 
the rest of the claw hn with sympathy and 
should insist upon the explorstory, motivenag menere 
(10) The teacher should be coach and 
Provide any speeches; rather, he should remete the 
volved when a student has any press h (11) He 
decide whether (a) other seudents should lmumedioely seanse He muns 
or (b) whether co reed and study in preperation for o muse cnmmsie 
enactment. (12) Initial sociodramas should seldom 
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length. (13) He should take ample time for class question and appraisal 
and should keep appraisal centered upon the question of the accuracy and 
sincerity of the portrayal rather than upon the superficial techniques of 
imitation. (14) He should insist that sociodrama is not to be a smooth or 
finished performance; that it is a method and not a product. (15) While 
some teachers believe that students should reverse roles, it is unwise to do 
so immediately. If the student succeeds in a role he gains a new insight, 
To offset it by assuming immediately an antithetical role dulls the original 
insight. The assumption of a contradictory role is likely to reduce socio- 
drama to a mere debate. 

Sociodrama can be a futile fad or it can be a meaningful experience. 
The teacher who approaches it thoughtfully and patiently will find it one 
of the most effective methods of teaching because basically it rests upon 
the sound principle of learning by doing. In this instance the “doing” 
consists of imagining, feeling, talking, and acting. 


5. SOCIETY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 


t= 


viduals within groups. But this interaction is not random; it has a degree 
of order and stability. The major element of stabilization is provided by 
social institutions, which are systems of relationships that are established 
in order to satisfy certain basic human needs. 

Inevitably the teacher of sociology or social problems will deal with 
social institutions—whether they are designated as such or not. For such 
teachers the breakdown in Table 28.1 of the principal parts of the five 
major social institutions should be helpful.” It has the merit of depicting 
both the unity of structure of all such institutions and the distinctiveness 
of functions of each. 


Society consists of the interactions of individuals, groups, and indi- 


The Intangibles of Social Institutions 


Although the teacher may not necessarily use the above scheme at the 
secondary school level, he can still utilize it in his teaching to elicit 1m- 
portant understandings by the students. It may not be meaningful to 
many students to read that “attitudes and behavior patterns are one 0 
the principal type parts” of a social institution. But the teacher can t 
this idea directly to the community, school, and class of which the stu- 
dents are a part. : 4 

One effective way by which this can be done is to have the students list 
behaviors that are in addition to the items under “Education” in Type 


(Harper 
rigina 


elate 


™ Adapted from F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions 


1935), p. 16. The column under “Education” has been added to Chapin’s ° 
analysis. 
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ee a eee 
TABLE 28,1 


Type Parts of the Structure of Major Social Institutions 


Government Education 


Four Type Parts Famil ly | Church | 


I. Attitudes | Affection Reverence Subordination | Inquisitiveness 
and Loyalty Co-operative- | Preciseness 
behavior Fear ness Punctuality 
patterns Devotion Fear Open-minded- 

Obedience ness 


INTANGIBLES 


. Symbolic | Marriage Cross Sheepskin 
culture ring Ikon Cap and gown 
traits, Coat of arms | Shrine Seal 
“symbols” | Heirloom Altar Hymn 


. Utilitarian | Home Church ic Classrooms 
culture Dwelling edifice ildings Laboratories 
traits Furniture Cathedral Public works | Stadiums. 
(real Temple Libraries 


property) 


Marriage Creed Charter Charter 
oral or license Doctrine | Constitution | Motto 
written Will Bible Treaties By-laws 
specifica- | Genealogy Hymn | Laws Regulations 
tions Mores | Ordinances 


TANGIBLES 


= 
< 


Part I. After sorting and grouping them the teacher may put on the board 
a list such as the following: ** 


a. Having respect for scholarship 

b. Taking care of school property 
c. Using time wisely 

d. Getting along with others 

e. Standing on one’s own feet 

f. Practicing democratic procedures 
g. Tolerating differences 

h. Thinking for one’s self 

i. Carrying out one’s responsibilities 
j- Being obedient 


The next step is for each student to rank these items in the order he 
considers them to be important. The students can also be asked to write 
a paragraph or so justifying their ranking. There are, of spe tte pie 
or “wrong” answers, but the entire exercise will impress upon stuc Bey 
the significance of anaspect of social institutions that, because it is in- 
Field Projects and Problems in Educational So- 


ducation (Dryden Press, 1956), Unit I, Problem 3; 
Inc. Most of the items in the list æ through j are 


1? Adapted from Celia B, Stendler, 
ciology and Social Foundations of Ec 
By permission of the Dryden Press, 
from this source. 
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tangible, may elude them. It may also be used to reinforce the principle 
that individual behavior is to a considerable extent culturally conditioned. 


The Tangibles of Social Institutions 


Classroom activities and projects to illustrate the tangible type parts 
can be carried out even more readily than with the intangibles. To dem- 
onstrate the significance of utilitarian culture traits, for example, the 
teacher can employ a simplified version of Warner’s Index of Status 
Characteristics. Using the local community as a laboratory the students 
can draw on a map certain neighborhood areas. They can rank these 
areas on a scale of one to six ranging from the one with the most exclu- 
sive and expensive homes to the one with the worst slums. Two or three 
of the students can validate the results of the class’s ratings by consulting 
independently with realtors to get their opinions on the relative ranking 
of the neighborhoods. The students can also devise a similar scale whereby 
they rate sample houses in each neighborhood on a one to six basis. A 
third possible measure which the students might want to employ is the 
type of occupation of the inhabitants, if this can be obtained without 
difficulty or unpleasant repercussions, At any rate, the end product of 
their investigations will be a reasonably objective, quantitative figure that 
may be used to illustrate more fully (1) the idea of utilitarian culture 
traits as they apply to the social institution of the family and (2) the sig- 
nificance of social class as a sociological phenomenon. This activity also 
has the important related learning whereby the students see the impor- 
tance of objectivity in social studies research. The honest researcher, 
whether at the postgraduate or secondary school level, will “let the chips 
fall where they may.” 


Social Institutions and Conflicting Beliefs 


This discussion of the ways in which the social studies teacher can deal 
with social institutions would not be complete without reference again 
to the matter of conflicting beliefs. One can hardly touch upon any 1 
stitution without coming in contact with conflicting points of Wer 
about its nature, purpose, or functions. It would be a rewarding gies 
ence in itself simply for the students to identify some of these conflicting 
beliefs. Once this is done the teacher, in cooperation with the class, oa 
decide on one particular set of beliefs for intensive study and analysts; or, 
if they need some assistance to get started on the right ‘track, the teacher 
may present them with the statement of a traditional belief to which Me 
students add one that is in conflict. In terms of the five major social ae 
stitutions the following items present a traditional statement of belie 


: „s Maga- 
1° W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social Class in America (Harpers Mag 
zine, 1960). 
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The students are to respond with a conflicting belief. The first item is 
completed; the remaining four are incomplete. 


r, (a) One belief: “Because divorces are increasing at an alarming rate, we 
should make our divorce laws more stringent.” 


(b) A conflicting belief: “Since the causes for divorce may arise out of 
conditions over which the couple have no control, divorces should 
not be made too difficult to obtain.” 


2. (a) “A church should concern itself only with the spiritual needs of its 
parishioners.” 


3. (a) “That government is best which governs least.” 


4. (a) “Because competition is the mainspring of our economic system, we 
should never interfere with it.” 
(b) 


5- (a) “The schools should go back to teaching the fundamentals and cut out 
all the fads and frills.” 


(b) 


6. ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE CURRICULUM 


Anthropology is rarely taught as a separate subject in secondary schools. 
Within recent years, however, a concerted effort has been made to in- 
troduce anthropological concepts into the existing social studies curricu- 
lum. The major impetus behind these efforts has been provided by the 
Anthropology Curriculum Study Project of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. The Project has commissioned a series of publications for 
experimental use in the schools. These publications are designed to pre- 
sent both the content and methodology of anthropological study to the 
high school student. MB Al 

The Anthropology Curriculum Study Project has initiated its series of 
publications with The Emergence of Civilization dealing largely with one 
aspect of anthropology, that is the findings and methods of rgoaem 
archeology. The six emergent civilizations dealt with in the ames are 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Indus Valley, China, Middle paren ene, cru. 
The important underlying goal in the treatment of these civi gin 
to get the student to understand that their main concern is not a stu y 
of early civilizations per se but rather the study of the phenomenon 0 
their emergence. And the emergence of any civilization is not y event 
but a process. Furthermore, the student will be confronted with se: 
instances of anthropological knowledge which is tentative, gon 3 z 
and contested. Indefinite phrases like, “it may be that E e it : p 
lieved . . .” can be disquieting. In discussing the citadel in a famous city 


of Ancient India, for example, the student will read: 
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Wheeler sees the citadel as surrounded by defensive walls with towers; 
he believes that in the southeast corner there were a number of regular 
bastions, two of which seemingly surrounded a postern gate. . . . Fairservis, 
however, believes that the extent and character of the walls is still unknown 
and that the ideas from European history were mistakenly applied to what 
may well be a quite different kind of civilization, and so influenced the 
earlier interpretation of the facts."4 


Ambiguities like these May arouse contempt in the immature student 
toward such “imprecise” studies or they may be profitably used by the 
teacher to develop in students a new maturity about the tentative nature 
of knowledge in any scientific inquiry. 

Other examples of materials produced by the Anthropology Curricu- 
lum Study Project include a unit on “The Idea of Liberty.” It is intro- 
duced by a reference to Leo Szilard’s story “Grand Central Terminal” 
in which he tells of beings from another planet who discover Earth five 
years after all life on it has been destroyed by nuclear war. They attempt 
to deduce the nature of society on Earth by examining the remains they 
find. Among their findings are “a number of round metal discs . . . These 
discs bear different images and also different inscriptions which, how- 
ever, all have in common the word ‘liberty.’” The visitors hypothesize 
that “ ‘Liberty’ must designate some virtue which has been held in high 
esteem by earth-dwellers or their ancestors.” 

With such an introduction the unit goes on to consider the nature, 
extent, limitations, and conceptions of liberty in American society. The 
readings range from John Locke’s Essay on Civil Government to con- 
temporary newspaper accounts of a professor being dismissed from his 
position for publicly espousing an unpopular view on our relations with 
Cuba. The unit is a good example of the way in which the anthropological 
approach can be incorporated in the study of subject matter traditionally 
found in the secondary school curriculum. : 

The study of a unit of work in anthropology is specifically included in 
an experimental course for gifted high school students prepared by ‘the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction.t® One of its major objec- 
tives is to further an understanding of the concept of culture. Among the 
readings done by the students is an account by Margaret Mead of the 
unsuccessful attempts by missionaries to introduce changes in the cloth- 
ing habits of the Chagga people of East Africa. After the reading the 
students are asked to apply their anthropological insights and explain why 
Americans have retained certain obviously uncomfortable clothing ptac 
tices. As anthropologists they are to devise ways of getting the following 
changes accepted: ; 


14 Jack Ellison, The Emergence of Civilization (Anthropology Curriculum Study 
Project, 1963), P. 56. i ; 
15 Introduction to the Social Sciences; Student's Manual (Harrisburg, 1963), PP: Ie 
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1, Elimination of the tie and tight collar from men’s apparel. 

2. Replacing the “white collar” worker’s usual summer dress with a more 
comfortable ensemble like short trousers and short sleeve shirts. 

3- Elimination of the awkward, uncomfortable, and dangerous high heels 
from women’s shoes. 


4. Replacement of the usual man’s hat by something like the French beret 
which is more comfortable, manageable, economical, and functional. 
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29 EDUCATION FOR WORLD PERSPECTIVES 


The motto of the Republic of Indonesia is “Unity through Diversity.” 
Note the similarity between this and the motto of the United States— 
E Pluribus Unum. Through the process of Americanization, a rather dis- 
tinct American character has evolved. A distinctive Indonesian national 
character, molded by the patterns of belief and social institutions of its 
people, is also in the process of emerging. Although there is probably not 
as much visible unity of national character in Indonesia, its motto suggests 
the similarity of aspirations between such divergent nations. 

The growth of new and emerging nations and their increasing signif- 
icance in world affairs compels the teacher of the social studies to attain 
some kind of perspective on world events and, even more importantly, 
develop within students a weltanschauung, or world view. The rationale 
for developing a world consciousness among students is a pragmatic one; 
society demands it. The growing interdependence of the world commu- 
nity is an established fact. President Kennedy in one of his addresses on 
foreign policy spoke in Philadelphia of the need for a new “Declaration 
of Interdependence.” Many of the concomitants of this interdependence 
are beneficial to mankind. Some are potentially dangerous. In the past, 
so-called grass fire wars tended to be confined to a relatively small geo- 
graphic area until they had run their course. Now every sizeable con- 
flagration in any part of the world is a real or potential threat to all of 
the rest of the world. y 

The cliché about the “world getting smaller” is, even in its figurative 
sense, misleading to social studies teachers. In a real sense the world scene 
is becoming vastly enlarged in several ways—by the emergence of new 
sovereign nations, each demanding its place in the sun; by the growing 
complexity of international political, economic, and cultural relations; 
and by the practically instantaneous network of world-wide communi- 
cations. There may be some validity in the concept of a shrinking world 
to an airlines pilot or an astronaut, but to the social studies teacher, world 
affairs have exploded to incredibly vast and complex dimensions. 

How can the high school social studies curriculum cope with the prob- 
lem of developing some degree of world perspective among ie ape 
The major avenues are fourfold. The most readily available vehicle and 
the one which would involve the least modification of the existing cur- 
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ticular pattern is the world history course. Another approach 

more intensive study of foreign relations and fanera aa na 
to the extent of offering separate courses with such titles A i 
through ares studies. Finally, ives on world affairs may be ie 
troduced to the student via other courses within the social aaa 7 
as American history, geography, civics, economics, and sox iology; 


miy sho improve their undentanding of world affairs the 
ouside the social studies such as English, fine arts, foreign eae nd 


test a nem world history course has been, and continues to bea 
homer in most schools, Textbooks, courses of study. teaching onli a 
iemeructional materials predominantly emphasize the Weer world 
more specifically, European history. Probably no other subject in the 
social sudies curriculum has ox more ethnocentrism then the 
ditional world history course. It took a Second World War m die 
home with the unavoidable significance of the non: Wewer weli 


And since that the areas have been the scene of smt 
oer mor international : Korea, the Suez, the 
em Awan and ran Africa. Pervading all of the 


per dan the continuing ideologica! struggle between the 


With a more than adequate rationale f. ` to 
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gets a wider perspective of the world community if he is able to identify 
instances of nationalism in various cultural settings. 

One of the major drawbacks to incorporating more material on the 
non-Western world into the curriculum has been the comparative lack of 
suitable instructional materials, particularly materials written at the sec- 
ondary student level. Fortunately this situation is being remedied. Within 
the past few years several publishing concerns have issued a series of 
books on other lands and peoples. The reading level of these books ranges 
from upper elementary grades through senior high school. The following 
list is a small representation of all the readings available: 


Foreign Policy Association Headline Books. 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Authoritative booklets usually number 100 pages in length. Included 
are titles on Africa, Asia, Middle East, and Latin America. 
North Central Association F oreign Relations Project. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois. 


One of the most extensively used series of publications in the sec- 
ondary schools. Each booklet is written by an authority in the field and 
is reviewed for readability by a committee of experienced teachers. 
Excellent, 


Scholastic Book Services, Multi-Texts. 50 West 44th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


Paperback texts of about 1 50 pages. Each contains intensive end-of- 
chapter study aids, Well illustrated. 


American Nation Series. Pan American Union, Washington 9, D.C. 
Pamphlets on Latin American countries. 


Getting to Know Series. Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Easily read booklets on such places as Korea, Liberia, Puerto Rico, 
Turkey, and Spain. 


Land and People Series. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 


Consists of 96-page booklets on nearly all countries of the world. 
Let’s Read About Series. Fideler Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Large, authoritative books, well illustrated and simply written. 


Portraits of the Nations Series. J. B. Lippincott, East Washingt 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


i 4 - juniors 
Deals with most of the nations of the world. Intended for jum 
and seniors in high school. About 128 pages each. 
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With all of the foregoing emphasis on the non-Western world, the in- 
ference may be made that the study of Western civilization is unim- 
portant, or at least of secondary importance., Such an inference is er- 
roneous and invalid. The United States of America has been and still is 
in the mainstream of Western political, social, and ethical thought. Its 
legal system and social institutions have their roots in Western Europe. 
Any worthwhile study of our heritage must of necessity involve the in- 
tensive analysis of the Western world. World history courses in the 
schools can justifiably devote a substantial time to Western civilization. 

The usual world history course is organized according to either a 
chronological or topical approach. Within the chronological approach 
there may be several variations. A typical course outline includes the 
following: 


What history means to the student 
Prehistory 

The rise of civilizations 

Greek and Roman contributions 
Europe in the Middle Ages 
Renaissance and Reformation 
Growth of national states 

Social and political revolutions 

The Industrial Revolution 

The growth of democracy and nationalism 
Imperialism 

The First World War 

The Second World War 

The growth of dictatorships 
International organizations 
Emerging nations and their problems 


The topical approach is the other major pattern of organizanion a 
world history courses. Each topic or theme is treated as an entity. W rs 
cach topic the developments and main concepts are frequently dealt y ith 
in chronological order. Some of the topics in such a typical world history 
course include man’s search for his basic needs, transportation through 
the ages, human expression through the arts, forms of political organiza- 
tion, the rise of politically powerful states, war and peace. E 

Increasingly there have been attempts to modify the SR y ae = 
strictly chronological approach. One such form of agaian ae ne 
the use of contemporary world problems as a basis for the cour: ; 
selection of these problems is such that they are of long range nen 
ephemeral significance. They are the kinds of contemporary pe ti 
that one can reasonably predict will still be of vital Gope, w 
foreseeable future. Here are some examples of such problems: 
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The conflict between East and West 
Problems of emerging nations 

The role of international organizations 
Improving the flow of international trade 


The function of such problems is to provide a springboard for investi- 
gations in depth on the part of the students. Frequently a reverse chrono- 
logical approach is used. In order for the student to understand a con- 
temporary problem he soon recognizes the need to learn its historical 
antecedents. The teacher can encourage the students to dig into the past 
as deeply and extensively as is deemed necessary and practicable, given 
the limitations of the school year. 

The curricular patterns discussed thus far are for existing world his- 
tory courses. Suppose we take a look into the future and ask ourselves 
what kind of a world history course we should have for current youth 
who will become de facto if not de jure citizens of the world. It is tacitly 
assumed, of course, all teachers are teaching in the belief that they are 
indeed preparing their students for the future. Curriculum directors like- 
wise have devised courses on the same assumption. It is not very often, 
however, that a deliberate attempt is made to devise a world history 
course that has its major focus on education for the future. One such 
attempt has been made by a group of British educators working with 
the Parliamentary Group for World Government, an all-party group com- 
posed of 140 members in the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The charge that was given to the British educators by the Parliamentary 
Group for World Government was to prepare a detailed syllabus 
comprising aspects of the social studies, arts, and sciences “present- 
ing to students a dual perspective, world as well as national,” and balancing 
national loyalty with loyalty to the human race.* In the following sum- 
mary of the proposed syllabus, note the diversity of topics and the 
blending of chronology with topical organization. A reading of the 
complete syllabus reveals also a major emphasis on concepts and gen- 
eralizations, a stress on contemporary problems as a starting point for 
further study in depth, and a weaving of ideas from the Western civiliza- 
tion with those from the non-Western world. 


A. The World in Which We Live 
Its size, wealth, population, inequality of living standards, prospects i 
the future. 

B. The Price of Failure in International Cooperation 
The two world wars, the atom bomb, the cold war. 

C. Factors Hindering International Cooperation 
Racial and religious bigotry, political and ideological differences, 
colonialism and nationalism, the decline of Western Europe and the rise 
of supra-national organizations. 


1 History Syllabuses and a World Perspective. Parliamentary Group for World Gov 
ernment, House of Commons (London, 1962), p. 65. 


anti- 
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D. The History and Extent of International Cooperation 
International cooperation in the nineteenth century, the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, other forms of international assistance. 

E. The Unity Within the Diversity of Mankind 
Biological unity, religion, social needs, science, and the arts. 


It is heartening to see such a forward-looking proposal emanating from 
a school system that is usually considered traditional and past oriented 
compared with the American pattern. Perhaps such cross fertilization of 
ideas on curricular matters is illustrative of what a social studies teacher 
may accomplish with similar blending of ideas from the study of other 
cultures and societies, Regardless of the form of organization of the typical 
world history course, however, it is apparent that a considerable em- 
phasis on the contributions of our Western civilization will be retained. 


2. THE STUDY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Increasingly in the secondary school curriculum attention is being given 
to the study of the foreign relations of the United States. At least two 
reasons account for this development. Foremost is the importance that 
the United States has achieved as a world power. A second reason stems 
from the need for greater selectivity on the part of the curriculum builder 
and classroom teacher with regard to the topics to be included in the 
curriculum, As Norman Cousins put it, “History stopped crawling about 
80 years ago and began to catapult.” Since not all of the past can be dealt 
with, the intensive study of critical areas of foreign relations provides one 
basis for selecting curriculum content. 

The one nation-wide educational group that has probably done more 
than any other to promote the study of foreign relations in the secondary 
schools is the Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools.* Started in 1955 with financial as- 
sistance from the Ford Foundation, it is now self-sustaining and has co- 
operated with thousands of schools throughout the country in furthering 
instruction on foreign relations. . giat f rw 

The program of the Foreign Relations Project is, multi-pronge vit 
frequently sponsors conferences for teachers dealing with om aspect 
foreign relations such as aid to developing countries, East-West tensions, 
the role of cultural affairs, and the like. Many of these conferences an 
patterned after and deal with the same topics as the American Meny 
program sponsored yearly by Columbia University. ag ne 
type conferences have also been organized by the Foreign Rela j 
ect with high school students as participants. ' , ` 

The ie far-reaching contribution of the Foreign pav Peojeet 
has been the preparation and wide dissemination of its paper cove 


2 Address: Suite 832, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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lets on selected foreign relations topics. A listing of some of the titles 
currently available gives an indication of the range of topics covered, 


The United States and World Affairs 
Chinese Dilemma 

Africa and the World Today 

America’s Role in Latin America 

The United States and the Soviet Challenge 


The distinct advantage of these booklets is the fact that they are written 
specifically for high school student use. Each booklet has end-of-chapter 
questions and activities for students. A teacher’s guide is also available for 
each title. The teacher may organize his course so as to make minimum or 
maximum use of these publications. Among the possible variations are to 
use the booklets as supplementary reading to the basic textbook, to set 
aside one or more days a week to the exclusive study of the booklets, to 
assign readings from the booklets for optional credit, to use the booklet 
as a source of information for oral reports or panels, or to devote several 
weeks to a unit of work built around the topic of one of the booklets. 

Some school systems, recognizing the growing importance of world 
affairs, have revised their elective offerings in the social studies so as to 
make available a one-semester course in this area. It may be listed under 
various course titles—World Affairs, International Problems, Foreign Re- 
lations, or a similar title. A variation of the elective pattern is provided by 
the Satellite High School in Eau Gallie, Florida. It offers two separate 
one-semester courses, one in International Relations and the other in The 
Non-Western World, Each student is required to take at least one of 
these courses prior to graduation. The International Relations course deals 
with the geographic, economic, social, racial and ethnic, ideological, po- 
litical, and personal factors which influence the development of the for- 
eign policies of nations. The non-Western world course deals with the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, and Africa.* ; 

A variety of methods, procedures, and techniques may be employed in 
teaching about foreign relations. The material discussed in Chapters 20 
and 24 provides examples of classroom techniques that may be used ae 
appropriately modified for use in such courses, There is one technique, 
however, that appears to be uniquely suited to teaching about foreign 
relations, It is generally referred to as the simulation technique and can be 
considered a modification of role playing. It stems from the attempts of 
social scientists to build models that are descriptive of some phase 4 
social interaction. But simulation is not simply a static model; it is a mode 
in action. It also incorporates the process of decision making as it pertains 
to international relations, Se 

Briefly, according to the simulation approach, the students in a typica 


ieh » Social 
3 See William G. Fletcher, “Satellite High School’s Social Studies Program, ap 


Education, 26: 393-304, 397, October, 1962. 
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class are organized into four or five groups, each representing a hypo- 
thetical nation with a fictitious name. Each nation is then assumed to 
have certain geographic features (an island country, one totally sur- 
rounded by other countries and no outlet to the sea, etc.) and preallotted 
natural resources (an abundance of iron and coal, a lack of hydroelectric 
potential, etc.). One student within each group may be designated as the 
chief decision maker for the nation (analogous to a prime minister, presi- 
dent, dictator, ete.) and the other students given the role of other im- 
portant policy makers for the nation (cabinet members, opposition party 
members, ete.). After all conditions have been set, the decision makers 
for each nation are free to engage in “foreign relations” with other na- 
tions. For example, nation Beta which suspects aggressive tendencies on 
the part of the expansionist-minded Zog, may try to induce its neighbor- 
ing nations to join in a mutual security pact. In exchange for having 
these surrounding nations act as a buffer for its own defense, Beta may 
have to provide them with so many units of a raw material it has within 
its boundaries. On the other hand, the leader of the political opposition 
within Beta may vigorously oppose such a pact because it may weaken 
the domestic economy of the nation. And so the situation goes: decision 
makers have to conduct their foreign relations with an eye to the do- 
mestic consequences; domestic political leaders may oppose certain for- 
cign policies because they will presumably weaken the country’s internal 
strength or simply because they want to embarrass the opposition party; 
leaders may engage in or charge others with “secret deals.” 1 he entire 
simulated situation, however, provides each student with an insight into 
those factors which determine the kinds of decisions that nations actually 
make in their foreign relations. : 

Why the use of fictitious rather than actual nations, of simulated rather 
than real conditions? Perhaps the most important reason is to divorce the 
entire learning situation, as much as possible, from the predetermined 
ideas, prejudices, and biases that students may already have toward an 
existing nation like the Soviet Union, China, or South Africa, The simu- 
lation approach ought to enable students to see the process of foreign 
relations more objectively. They can begin to see how factors A and B 
tend to motivate a nation to take steps X and Y. This is surely an im- 
portant beginning in understanding the tremendous complexities of ex- 
isting international relations.‘ 


3. AREA STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The idea of area studies received its greatest impetus during and im- 
mediately after the Second World War. American troops were In action 


4 For a more detailed treatment of the simulation technique, et nd ae 
college teaching situation, see Harold Guetzkow, et al., Suaa ir 
lations: Developments for Research and Teaching (Prentice , 1963). 
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in nearly all parts of the world. In order to win the war and secure the 
peace it became imperative for the American forces to know not onl 
the terrain on which they fought but also the foreign peoples and cultures 
with which they were in contact. The government in turn felt compelled 
to rely upon the knowledge of more scholars who specialized in one re- 
gion or area of the world—the area specialists. Anthropologists especially 
were employed because of their know ledge about a particular society or 
cultural group. They were employed not only because of their specialized 
knowledge about a given society, but also because of the way in which 
they gain their knowledge, that is, by study of the total social fabric of 
the society. It is this all-inclusive approach to a relatively well defined 
geographical area that characterizes an area study. 

Area studies in the secondary schools are a relatively recent develop- 
ment. Their incorporation in the secondary curriculum is a good illustra- 
tion of the principle whereby the social studies curriculum represents the 
utilization of knowledge in the social sciences for instructional purposes. 
Area studies are also, in a sense, a modification of the “posthole” approach 
to the study of world history. Instead of trying to deal with all countries 
and peoples, area studies select key spots throughout the world for in- 
tensive analysis. Among the typical geographic areas identified for such 
studies are Southeast Asia, Latin America, Africa south of the Sahara, 
and the Soviet Union. These area studies in the secondary schools fre- 
quently parallel on a reduced scale the investigations of special area 
study institutes or centers located at various universities, colleges, and 
private educational foundations. For example, the Asia society, founded in 
1957, coordinates the efforts of scholars who have an interest in the study 
of Asia. But it also makes available to elementary and secondary school 
teachers various instructional materials suitable for classroom use. 4 

The social studies teacher who has decided to teach one or more units 
on an area study approach is faced with several questions of curricular 
content and teaching procedures. Should the history of the area be studied 
before its geography, or vice versa? Can they best be dealt with simul- 
taneously? How should the social institutions be studied? Separately? In 
relationship to each other? How can knowledge of the fine arts of the 
area be woven into the study? Can high school students learn something 
about the differences in basic values between the people of the area 
studied and the American people? One approach which provides basis 
for answering these and similar questions is given by Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy who not only writes instructional materials for area studies, but 
also has visited most of the countries about which he writes. The pattern 
in Figure 25.1 is offered as a convenient and systematic way of looking 
at any country.® d 

The pattern suggests that, in studying any culture, the student shou 


: ; 62 
* Leonard S. Kenworthy, “Studying Other Countries,” Social Education, 23:159! 
April, 1959, p- 161. 
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Fıcure 25.1 A pattern for studying other countries 


look to its past, present, and future, but not necessarily in that order. 
Simultaneously one needs to look into the contacts that this culture has 
with other communities, countries, or cultures. Notice that the institu- 
tions listed are the five basic ones found in any society. They provide the 
student with a basis for comparative study with the American or yet a 
third society. 

The sequence in which the various items in the chart are studied is 
not crucial, but the more fully each is dealt with the more complete will 
be the student’s understanding of the area. A knowledge of the geography 
of the Far East, for example, would help to explain the long period of 
relative isolation of Japan, an island empire, from exterior contact with 
the mainland, let alone the Western world. Similarly, a polar projection 
map tends to explain why the Soviet Union fears encirclement by un- 
friendly powers. A 

People and their ways of living give us a clue as to the national char- 
acter of a society. The African who has just become a free citizen in a 
newly emerged nation may still face internal domestic problems because 
of the commitment of many of his fellow citizens to tribal loyalties and 
practices. Internal conflicts may arise simply because members of fie 
group of citizens may have different tribal scarification marks on their 
faces to identify the group to which they belong. ae 

To know about a peoples’ basic nature and beliefs is to get p t r iia 
of understanding that society. Perhaps this is the most difficult Yar y 
pects of area studies for a typical secondary student to grasp. Yet the 
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behavior of people acting collectively as a nation cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of their fundamental commitments. Why is the 
Russian citizen willing to forego certain privileges and civil liberties which 
an American would consider inalienable? Why do the so-called non- 
aligned nations value neutrality more than alliances with either the East 
or West? In finding answers to these questions the student will have to 
learn about the historical background, religious orientation, and even the 
aesthetic values of a people. Finally, in any socicty, values and social in- 
stitutions interact with and condition each other. It may be a moot point 
as to whether one thinks with Hegel, that institutions are an outgrowth 
of values, or whether one thinks with Marx, that the reverse is true. But, 
a knowledge of both social values and social institutions is a sine qua non 
of area studies. 

An intensive study of a given area should enable the student to grasp 
the central concept that there is an infinite variety of ways to organize 
societies. An area study enables a person to see how one particular society 
has chosen to organize itself at one point in time and space. Our own 
Western civilization has similarly chosen to pattern its organization ina 
certain fashion. It is not the only possible way and it certainly will not be 
a permanent pattern. 


4. INTERNATIONAL DIMENSIONS WITHIN EXISTING COURSES 


The teacher who is committed to developing world perspectives in his 
students need not feel frustrated or defeated if his school has not re- 
organized its curriculum to offer specific courses in international relations 
or area studies. It is possible to foment quiet curricular revolutions by 
boring from within. Regardless of the grade level or subject matter 
taught, the alert teacher can infuse his course with an international di- 
mension. It has been done in individual classrooms, in whole schools, and 
in entire school systems. 


Glens Falls Project on World Affairs 


The Glens Falls, New York school system is an oustanding example of 
what can be done to permeate all grades and all subject matter areas, 1- 
cluding those outside the social studies, with an international flavor. In 
1957 the Board of Education of Glens Falls initiated an experimenta 
three-year program known as Improving the Teaching of World Affairs. 
Operating with a minimum expenditure of money, the program was ¢© 
signed to reorient the entire school system and develop in teachers an 
students an appreciation of the common humanity of men everywhere. 
The head of the social studies department, Harold M. Long, was a 
pointed director of the project. When he began to receive letters ‘i 
questing “outlines of new units or courses” he could respond with n 
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such written materials but had to point out that “the major purpose of 
the project was to stimulate the teachers, and through them the students 
and citizens in the local community, to enlarge their perspective of the 
world around them.” 6 

The director of the Glens Falls project correctly assumed that a re- 
orientation on the part of students and faculty would lead in time to 
changes in the curriculum. Social studies teachers incorporated more ma- 
terial on world affairs in their classes. Teachers of business administration 
found that students could learn much about other countries by compari- 
sons of business writing, accounting, and merchandising practices, Home- 
making teachers found that their lessons on foods and clothing had more 
depth when the geography of the world’s people was added. Industrial 
arts teachers attached more meaning and importance to the study of the 
metric system. To the outside observer any one of these approaches may 
seem unimportant, even trivial, in itself. But their cumulative effect is a 
pervading influence on the attitudes of students and faculty toward world 
affairs. They play a vital role in dispelling a feeling of ethnocentrism, 
a luxury that the twentieth-century American can ill afford. 


American History in a World Setting 


After the First World War the American people, with a yen for re- 
turning to normalcy, adopted a policy of relative isolation from world 
affairs. After the Second World War, there was no turning back. In- 
volvement in world affairs had been nurtured, maintained, and expanded; 
it is now permanent. It should not be surprising then that courses in 
American history at the secondary school level should reflect this funda- 
mental change in national policy. As early as 1944 the Ropanttey on 
American History in Schools and Colleges urged that the study of na- 
tional history should not be isolationist in tone or outlook, since our 
students will be affected by world events as well as by those which take 
place within our borders. American history should, therefore, be taught 
with continuous awareness of the relations between the United States and 
the rest of the world.” 7 

An examination of textbooks published since the Second World War 
reveals an unmistakable trend toward incorporating more material g 
the United States in a world setting. Furthermore, the perceptive teacher 
can even use the traditional factual information found in older editions 


i i d settlement 
to develop world mindedness. For example, the discovery an : 
he larger expansion of culture in Europe dur- 


of America were a part of t 
3 ] legal concepts of liberty 


ing the Renaissance; American constitutiona 


® Quoted in Lewis Paul Todd, “ITWA-—The Glens Falls Project,” Civic Leader, 32: 


3 F 7 18, 5 Daas d sA Ee 
3 E E American History in Schools and Colleges (Macmillan. 


1944), pp. 62-63. 
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and equality stemmed in part from European eighteenth century en- 
lightenment; the War of 1812 and its peace treaty were part of larger 
world involvements; immigration to the United States has been unevenly 
distributed from other parts of the world. 

American history at the senior high school level is frequently organ- 
ized on the basis of topics or problems. Both of these approaches lend 
themselves admirably to the incorporation of a world outlook, especially 
by using contemporary world affairs. Even a seemingly domestic topic 
like American agriculture, if studied in all its ramifications, has interna- 
tional aspects and implications if the study is properly carried to present 
day manifestations. This is similarly true with such topics as economic 
growth, transportation, and civil liberties. 


World Affairs in Problems of Democracy Courses 


Several researchers have reported that the Problems of Democracy 
course, typically found at Grade 12, is moribund and greatly in need of 
resuscitation. If this is the case, perhaps judicious doses of world affairs 
may yet revive it. At least there are some indications of this being the 
case. The Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools reports an astounding amount of total 
time in these courses devoted to some aspect of international issues.* Of 
202 schools which offer the Problems course, either as required or elec- 
tive, only 19 were not offering any units on world or international prob- 
lems. The kinds of topics and the per cent of schools offering a unit on 
this topic follow: 


Ean Story eee sc ea 75 per cent 
United Nations 72 per cent 
Comparative Economic SiS AAN 65 per cent 
International Relations .................... 62 per cent 
World Peace and Understanding .......... 50 per cent 
Intercultural Relations .. 50 per cent 
World Trade: eae. minor ole lo vty; 35 per cent 
CommonrMatkete iter Son. «cose les 31 per cent 
Underdeveloped Countries ................ 27 per cent 


No one knows precisely how effective these units are or what ultimate 
impact they have on the student. They do indicate, however, that earnest 
attempts are being made to build windows through which students may 
view the total world, not just a portion of it. 

A final note of caution needs to be inserted. Students should be taught 
that contact with other cultures, either directly or vicariously, will not 
necessarily lead to greater harmony between the two cultures. A really 


* Bertram Masia, “Profile of the Current Secondary Social Studies Curriculum R 
North Central Association Schools,” North Central Association Quarterly, Fall, 1993 
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perceptive understanding of another society may reveal deep and signifi- 
cant cleavages in basic values and beliefs which in turn may widen the 
cultural gap between them. If the gap is to be narrowed, there may neces- 
sarily have to be some adjustment on the part of one or the other cul- 
ture. An extension of this point of view further suggests that it is a myth 
to assume that the United States or any other industrially developed na- 
tion can initiate significant programs of technical or educational assistance 
without running the very real risk of starting revolutions—large or small, 
bloodless or bloody—both in the countries assisted and in the minds of 
Americans, 
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30 EVALUATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. RELATIONSHIP OF MEASUREMENT TO EVALUATION 


No sharp line of demarcation between evaluation and measurement can 
be drawn, Evaluation is subjective; it rests upon measurement to some 
extent, upon semi-measurement and even pseudo-measurement to a con- 
siderable extent, and upon value judgments to an even greater extent, 
Evaluation includes measurement but it extends far beyond the areas to 
which objective measurements have been applied, A student's rate of 
reading can be measured with much greater accuracy than his degree of 
tolerance toward members of a minority Both are incl under 
evaluation even though one may be hig objective and the other rest 
on subjective and random impressions. Evaluation is the process of gather- 

and interpreting all powible information that will give reliable and 

indications of changes in student behavior—both overt and covert 
behavior, This chapter deals with the nature and function of evaluation, 
the following is concerned with specific evaluation instruments, 

It is almost an axiom that sciences have made to the extent that 
they have employed objective measurements, making of an efficient 
steam engine involved the construction of a rownd piston and a cylinder 
chamber that was equally round. In order to achieve such a result, exact 

were necemary. Further developments in the steam engine 
Tequired extemive measurements to determine the coefficient of expansion 
of various metals and alloys. Measurement has also been applied to human 
Phenomena. The temperature chart of a patient is an example of a series 
of objective measurements, While the mere measurement itself has no 
utility, it has meaning and significance for the person who knows how to 
interpret it, The application of objective measurements has been ex- 
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tended to more and more areas. When measurements could not be applied 
to the central problem, they have been applied to the peripheral aspects, 
The aggregate measurements of these peripheral aspects have quite fre- 
quently thrown light upon the more fundamental aspects. 

The use of measurements does not lessen the value and importance of 
interpretation. In fact, series of measurements lose their purpose and 
significance unless they are interpreted and related. It is thus evident that 
evaluation is just as necessary as it was before the days of scientific meas- 
urement. Perhaps it is correct to say that objective measurements are 
solely for the purpose of furnishing data for the evaluator. The process 
of making evaluations will of necessity continue whether reliable data are 
available or not, but it is highly desirable to reduce to the smallest possible 
limits the area in which unguided judgments must operate. 

It thus appears that measurement and evaluation are not antithetical. 
The advocate of the most extensive use of measurement cannot justly 
decry attempts to evaluate its applicability and significance; and the evalu- 
ator has reason to be grateful for all the data that may serve to guide his 
evaluation. In the social studies the area of unmeasured elements is still 
large. Although great advances have been made in the measurement of 
information, abilities, and skills, there are unexplored areas in which no 
satisfactory measures exist. One of the interesting attempts being made 
to reduce this unexplored area involves the objective measurement of 
values. Catton? for example, has conducted studies to determine the 
measurability of such fundamental values as human life itself, cooperation 
among mankind, worship of a Supreme Being, and man’s creative achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences. The value categories were originally de- 
rived by analyzing the responses of a sample of ministers to the open-end 
question: “What values do you consider to be of infinite worth to human 


beings?” 
As a result of two research studies dealing with the same set of values 
Catton concludes, 


The mere fact that certain stimuli are labeled “values” does not make them 
nonmeasurable, nor does the fact that responses to such stimuli are called 
“value judgments” prevent them from displaying empirical regularities which 
may enable social scientists to make predictions. 


Nature of Measurement 


Measurement is the act of making comparisons. Comparisons can readily 
be made by having a fixed or standardized unit of measurement. Thus an 
inch, a pound, a minute, and a degree of temperature are simply wert 
which are used for the purposes of making comparisons. Suppos¢ the car- 
penter needs a board which will reach from one post to another. He 


* William R, Catton, Jr., “A Retest of the Measurability of Certain Human Values, 
American Sociological Review, 21:357-359, June, 1956. 
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measures the distance between the posts; in other words, he compares the 
distance with a number of the units of length. Finding that the distance is 
six feet, he hunts for a likely looking board and measures it; that is, he 
compares the board with the units of length and indirectly with the space 
between the posts. In this process the carpenter reduces both the distance 
between the posts and the length of the board to a standardized measure, 
namely, the foot. This process, simple and easy as it is, is nevertheless an 
achievement of great consequence in the history of human progress. 

By having established standards of comparison, the carpenter is able to 
fit the various pieces of lumber together to make a box or a house. By 
having established standards of comparison, assembly plants can turn out 
a uniform product. By having established standards of comparison, a per- 
son'can know how hot or cold, how dry or humid it is, how far it is to the 
next town, and when to celebrate his birthday. Civilization is grounded 
upon measurement, upon the number and quality of its units of compari- 
son, The ability to measure is an important element in reducing death 
rates, controlling crime, improving techniques of government, treating 
disease, making machinery, grinding lenses, and in dozens of other proc- 
esses, 

The essence of measurement is comparison, which in turn rests upon 
quantification. The student who is told that the area of his state is 40,000 
Square miles will show no interest and will have no definite idea of the 
area of his state unless he also knows the areas of other states. Only by 
comparison can a quantity become significant. Thus the comparison of 
quantities constitutes the heart of measurement, educational as well as all 
other kinds. 

The person who weighs himself on a pair of scales scarcely thinks of 
the specific weight; his mind jumps at once to the fact that he has gained 
or lost five pounds, or to the realization that he is still below or above the 
standard recommended by the doctor. The significance of the quantity is 
found by comparison, comparison with a former stage or a desired stage, 
or comparison with some other person or with a standard which has been 
stablished. The golfer who makes a score of 87 hardly thinks of the num- 
ber itself; he is pleased that his score is three less than the 90 which he shot 
in the preceding game, but he regrets that it is still above the 82 which 

once made. The doctor pulls the thermometer from the patient’s mouth 
and tells him that his temperature has gone down a whole degree. The 
Significance is found, not in the exact temperature, but in the fact that 
8 again approaching the normal state. The essence of all these measures 
'S found by making comparisons. 

Particular score on a test is stated as a quantity, but it has no signifi- 
Cance until it is compared with other scores. The student does not rejoice 
k > e of 142, but over the fact that no other score was higher than 

* + he student who makes an 88 rejoices, not over his score, but over the 
act that it js nearly as good as the average of the class. 
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For practical purposes educational measurement may be defined as the 
making of quantified comparisons among individuals, or groups, or other 
data. The comparisons are stated in terms of specific units of measurement, 
The value of accuracy of a comparison rests upon the skill, ingenuity, and 
integrity with which the whole group and each individual has been meas- 
ured. When these conditions have been met the persons who make a par- 
ticular score can be identified. 


Objectivity of Measurement 


Some teachers find it hard to report scores and assign marks without 
taking account of the personality of the student. The final appraisal may 
consist of a number of factors, and conduct, neatness, and personality in 
general may properly be assigned their weight, but no teacher can justi- 
fiably confuse measurement with his likes and dislikes. Measurement is 
impersonal; to the extent that it is personal it is not measurement. 

The teacher who picks up Mary’s paper and reminds himself that Mary 
is a neat, bright, well-behaved child is in danger of making, not an objec- 
tive appraisal of the paper, but an index of his own sympathies. The 
teacher who picks up John’s paper and recalls his impudent manner, his 
untidiness, and the instance when he cheated is in danger of making, not 
an objective appraisal of John’s paper, but an index of his own dislikes. 
Measurement is utterly devoid of preference, fairness, and unfairness; It 
is the act or process of computing the amount or extent of a particular 
quantity or quality. The teacher should recognize that objectivity is the 
essence of measurement. In the teaching profession there is a place for 
sympathy, faith, and indulgence but measurement is not the place. A 
teacher may choose to suppress or alter a mark, but he should do so with 
the full realization that something else is considered more important; there 
should be no confusion as to the impersonality of measurement. 

In addition to being impersonal, measurement is also distinct, a separate 
step in the teaching process. The purpose of measuring is, of course, to 
ascertain what results have been achieved. This knowledge will enable 
the teacher to modify materials and procedures. And in the act of meas- 
uring, the students will learn. No teaching process is complete without 
measurement. In spite of the intimate bonds between teaching and meas- 
urement, in spite of the fact that measuring is a step in the process, the 
separateness of measurement should be clearly recognized and carefully 
respected, i 

The act of weighing leads to no conclusion; it does not point to the 
wisdom of a particular policy; it is per se a simple act of measurement. 
The person who ascertains his weight may decide to eat more or to eat 
less, but the ascertainment of his weight in itself points to no conclusion. 
Similarly, the act of testing a class is a distinct act. In itself it points to 2° 
conclusion unless and until the teacher interprets the results. The recogni: 
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tion of measurement as an impersonal and distinct step is the best guaran- 
tee that it will not be confused with other elements and other steps in the 
teaching process. 


2. EVALUATION AND OBJECTIVES 


The illustration above involving the carpenter also provides a context 
for clarifying the relationship between evaluation and objectives. Blue- 
prints for a new house are drawn up before the carpenter begins his work. 
Once the blueprints (objectives) are made, the carpenter is able to see the 
scope of his work and how it must fit into the other requirements, such 
as plumbing and electrical outlets, for the house as a whole. The impatient 
future occupants may from week to week ask the carpenter, plumber, 
and electrician what they are then working on. A reply from all three to 
the effect that “We are building a house,” would not be very illuminating. 
The future home owner wants more specificity: At what stage is each 
worker? What part of the house is he now working on? How much of 
his particular task is now completed? 

That evaluation should be related to ultimate objectives is axiomatic. 
But objectives, in order to be manifest, must be translated into feasible, 
identifiable, measurable sub-categories. These categories consist of basic 
understandings, necessary skills, and desirable attitudes. Whenever pos- 
sible they are stated in terms of desirable changes in behavior that the 
schools hope to effect in the student. Evaluation in turn is the process 
of obtaining all the information possible, both objectively and subjectively, 
on the extent to which these changes have occurred. 


Purpose of Evaluation 


Within recent years many persons have stressed purpose in examina- 
tons, Some say that evaluation procedures should be developed for the 
purpose of improving methods, for the purpose of making a better cur- 
Neulum, and for the purpose of justifying the school program to the com- 
munity, Certainly these are worthy purposes, but they should not be- 
Cloud the issue of making and administering examinations. Examinations 
âre made for the immediate purpose of measuring some entity. The long- 
Tange view takes cognizance of the ultimate purpose, but it should not 
Pretlook the immediate task of making accurate measuring instruments. 
ndue concentration on the purpose should not lead to the neglect of the 
Means of Measuring the presence or absence of special entities. 
_ “Nevertheless, the whole program of evaluation should be made to serve 
Some very definite purposes, such as (1) diagnosing student difficulties, 
(2) Providing guidance in preparing remedial instruction, (3) judging the 
“cacy of units and unit organizations, (4) guiding individual students, 
(5) estimating the efficacy of a method, (6) determining the grade place- 
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ment of material, (7) deciding upon the effectiveness of a particular piece 
of equipment, (8) proving the value of a whole program, (9) judging the 
merits of a teacher, and (10) strengthening motivation. There is, of course, 
little use in evaluating and measuring for the mere sake of having a judg- 
ment or a quantity. Some purpose must be served. Thus purpose and 
evaluation are closely related. 

A recognition of the close relationship between purpose and evaluation 
should not lead, however, to an identification of the two as one process or 
one step. A person (1) conceives the purpose, (2) operationally defines 
those entities that sample or reflect the purpose, (3) prepares evaluation 
instruments dealing with these entities and makes the evaluations, and 
(4) then takes the steps which the results seem to indicate as desirable. 

In addition to being a measuring instrument, a test can also be used as 
teaching material. After it has served its purpose for measuring student 
achievement, it can then be used as an assignment, a drill, or a review. It 
then becomes a part of the curriculum. This use of a test is proper and 
correct, provided it is no longer regarded as a measuring instrument. A 
teacher who makes a good test, one which serves as a good measuring in- 
strument, is justified in keeping it under lock and key and using it only 
for measurement. In fact, it is probable that he should treat all published, 
standardized tests in this manner, for once a test has become a part of the 
curriculum it is no longer a test. The use of a test as teaching material 
destroys its value as a test for the students who study it. It can be used, 
however, as a test with other students, provided they have not had access 
to itasa learning exercise. This distinction between a test as a measuring 
instrument and as teaching material is fundamental for the teacher. 


What Should Be Evaluated? 


The doctor who prescribes a treatment needs to know if it is eff ech 
the salesman who develops a sales speech needs to realize how effective 1t 
is; the farmer must measure his crops in order to see how his methods of 
cultivation affect his yield per acre. In fact, nearly all programs, activities, 
and theories need sooner or later to be evaluated. Teaching is no exception. 

Evaluation is necessary in order to check the effectiveness of each ele- 
ment in a process. If the farmer fails to measure his crop, he does not know 
the difference between the fertility of one field and that of another, nor 
the effect of a new kind of seed, nor the advantages of cultivating the 
crop three times over cultivating it twice, nor the difference between 
carly and late planting or early and late harvesting. Measurement is the 
key to progress. By it one can eliminate the neutral or negative factors 
and concentrate upon the positive ones. 

By using appropriate evaluation instruments the teacher ca 
how much information the students have acquired, how much t 
changed their attitudes, how much they have improved in working 


n determine 
hey have 
F. with 
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groups, how much maps contributed to the success of the geography les- 
son, how learnable a new unit proved to be, and how effective a new 
method was. Frequent measurement is necessary in order to serve as a 
check upon the whole process and upon each step in the process. 

Most available tests are designed to furnish data on the student—his in- 
telligence, characteristics, achievement, and attitudes. While other ele- 
ments in the educational process have not been entirely neglected, the 
student has received most attention. It is easier to take stock of his in- 
formation concerning the Revolutionary War, and marvel at his igno- 
rance, than it is to ascertain the fact that the organization of materials for 
teaching that war was really unsound. The student with his qualities and 
achievements is, of course, the end product, and so deserves most attention 
in any scheme of measurement; but the other steps of the educational 
process also deserve measurement and evaluation. 

The unsatisfactory results achieved upon the completion of a unit may 
be due to the laziness and indifference of the student, or they may be due 
to any one of several causes beyond the student himself. Some of these 
possible causes are (1) inappropriate objectives, (2) irrelevant content, 
(3) too difficult or too easy content for the particular class, (4) illogical 
or unappealing organization, (5) poor teaching, (6) poor materials, 
(7) lack of opportunity to study, (8) lack of validity in the test used. In 
view of this array of possible causes, hasty conclusions as to the cause are 
unwarranted. The program of evaluation should include a consideration 
of these factors as well as of the student’s performance. 

There are great difficulties in the way of evaluating these factors. In the 
first place, no one of them can very conveniently be isolated. It is pos- 
sible, however, to reach a tentative conclusion as to the superiority of any 
two variations, provided they are real variations. For example, a unit 
might be organized in two very different ways and taught to two matched 
groups. The conclusions as to the relative merits of the two forms of 
organization might be valid if all other factors were held constant, 

The difficulties in the way of an inclusive program of evaluation ex- 
plain, if they do not justify, the emphasis that is placed upon student 
examinations. Of course, examinations of students throw light upon the 
whole educational process, and are therefore worthy of all the attention 
they receive. In fact, progress toward a more inclusive program will prob- 
ably come through perfecting the means of measuring achievement. 


3. STANDARDS OF EVALUATION 


Without some standard or criterion no measurement is possible. In edu. 
Cation there are three common criteria of measurement: (1) a postulated 
Standard, (2) a standard derived from the performance of groups, and 
(3) a standard in terms of self-performance. Each of these standards or 
Criteria deserves careful examination, i 
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1. A postulated standard. The teacher who assigns a list of specified 
concepts, facts, or names to be learned is postulating a standard, The 
teacher who assigns a mark of 70 per cent to a term paper appraises it on 
the basis of an ideal report which, if it existed, would merit a mark of 100 
per cent. The standard is postulated, assumed, or imagined. 

A postulated standard is not necessarily arbitrary, unreasonable, or ob- 
jectionable. It may rest upon much thought and experience; it may be de- 
rived from very reliable research; or it may be accepted from the report 
of a national committee. If the fairness or validity of a postulated stand- 
ard is questioned, the teachers assert that students need to know the ma- 
terials. The primary teacher who sets out to teach a list of concepts de- 
fends her choices by saying that they are words which children need to 
know. The teacher who requires that his students learn the name of the 
state capital, be able to identify Lincoln, and recognize the national anthem 
defends his requirements by saying that society expects everyone to meet 
such commonplace standards. 

The postulated standard by which students are measured is thus com- 
posed of what the teacher thinks should be known, and it is defended by 
the argument of social needs. Such standards are frequently set up by 
teachers, and there is no question but that some of them represent social 
requirements. Thus the postulated standard sometimes has both educa- 
tional and social validity. 

In spite of the time-honored use of the postulated standard it is often 
arbitrary, personal, and unsound. Its use by a teacher implies social wis- 
dom and pedagogical understanding. Few teachers are prepared to say 
what society demands, and few teachers know in advance what materials 
are learnable at a given grade level and what standard of achievement can 
justifiably be expected. Most teachers who set up these semiarbitrary 
standards have doubts as to their social justification, and by requiring, not 
a perfect, but a 70 per cent performance, they unwittingly reveal a con- 
sciousness of the pedagogical unreasonableness of such standards. 

A postulated standard, however, when properly derived and properly 
adjusted to the abilities of the students, is justifiable and workable. If a 
competent committee makes an adequate study of the concepts, dates, 
events, names, and skills which are actually necessary in modern society. 
and if the requirements are wisely apportioned to the proper grades, the 
teacher is professionally obligated to give them serious consideration and 
may even be justified in setting them up as standards of measurement. 
The abuse of the postulated standard by individual teachers has brought It 
into disrepute, but such abuses cannot destroy the essential soundness 0 
a socially derived standard properly administered. 


2. A standard derived from group performances. A second criterion 


of measurement is the actual performance of groups. According to this 


criterion the student is measured, not in terms of the standards which a 
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teacher decrees, but in terms of the performance of a representative 
group. In the case of a standardized test the student is being measured by 
the performance of a representative sampling of students of similar age 
and grade level. In the case of a locally made test, he is being measured 
in terms of what his classmates do. In either case the student is being 
measured in terms of the performances of other students. It is a reasonable 
and practicable standard, one which appeals to students and one which 
teachers can easily justify and explain. 

A workable group standard must, of course, be derived from a valid 
and reliable test. If it is an achievement test in geography, it must not be 
vitiated by items from nature study or civics. If it is a test of abstract in- 
telligence it must not be vitiated by items dealing with attitudes. In brief, 
the group standard must be derived honestly and applied faithfully. 

The proper application of even a group standard, however, requires 
judgment and discrimination. Many injustices are done in the names of 
group norms, median performances, and average achievement. The aver- 
age student who is measured by a standard derived from a superior group 
suffers an injustice. The talented student who is measured by a standard 
derived from an average group may easily think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. The unwise application of a group standard is also 
likely to lead the teacher to expect too much or too little of a particular 
student. The standard is dependable, but it must be used with caution. 

In the social studies the teacher should be especially careful in applying 
à group standard to a particular student. Such factors as racial origin, 
socio-economic status, religious background, and rural and urban resi- 
dence affect student performances. While it is proper and informative to 
compare a rural and urban group, the teacher should not conclude that 
both groups ought to meet the same standard. It is illuminating to compare 
the performance of the students of an exclusive suburb with those of a 
blighted area, but the teacher should not expect similar performances. In 
other words, the objectivity and impersonality of measurement should be 
hae group standards should be ascertained, but the teacher 
te i discrimination in transferring them from one group to another or 

Pplying a group standard to a particular student. 


Ophea in terms of self-performance, A third standard of meas- 
the clas A Jk he basis of the previous performance of the individual or 
of bahia this standard the teacher employs three stages—the level 
satus, and tne wW hich formerly characterized the student, his present 
N : anion or potential status. The teacher tries to measure the 
manas eg terms of a postulated standard nor in terms of group per- 
JIN -ieg terms of his own growth or improvement, If his score 
behind can Pi wan mi gain, no matter how much it may still lag 
report tath ie of ane ‘class, the teacher can truthfully 
s ma ing progress. 
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The typical golfer is not greatly interested in the score of his com- 
panion but only in his own score. His own score is encouraging if it is 
better than on the previous game. Unless he is playing an important match, 
he is more interested in beating his own record than he is in beating his 
opponent. Similarly, when the teacher uses a student’s own performance 
as the criterion of measurement, he is not only providing a definite basis 
of comparison but he is also providing a powerful incentive. 

The greatest difficulty in applying this standard of measurement is 
found in trying to measure the student on the basis of his potential 
achievement. Few teachers can know a particular student well enough to 
declare that he should reach a specified level of achievement. ‘The teacher 
frequently tells students that they are capable of better achievement than 
they have shown, but such remarks are seldom based upon objective data. 
So in practice the measuring of a student on the basis of self-performance 
must be done in terms of progress beyond a past goal and not in terms of 
a potential standard. 

The criterion of self-performance can often be made very specific, and 
even when it cannot be measured it can be evaluated in general terms. The 
student may become more courteous, more cooperative, more attentive, 
more faithful in his efforts, and these improvements are significant when 
viewed in the light of his previous stages in these qualities, even though 
they cannot be measured. 

No teacher can adopt for exclusive use any one of the three criteria or 
standards described above. All of them have their advantages and their 
limitations; all of them should be used. Perhaps the postulated standard 
should be used for measuring performance on specific materials which 
are deemed essential, such as skill in using an index, the spelling of words, 
the recognition of selected names, events, dates, and concepts. The group 
standard may be used in measuring performance on study skills tests, writ- 
ten assignments, and general materials. The standard of self-performance 
may be used in measuring attitudes, habits, conduct, and changes in per- 
sonality traits. Thus each of the standards has its own advantages, and 
all should be used in making appraisals of students. 

A word of admonition is in order about any adopted criterion or stand- 
ard of evaluation. Once established, it tends to induce in the teacher a 
comfortable feeling of security—at times, a too comfortable feeling. A 
standard that has been unchanged for many years can gradually and im- 
perceptibly take on the characteristics of an ultimate objective or aim 
rather than a means by which progress toward an objective is measured. 
A postulated standard, for example, is sometimes given as the reason for 
retaining some material in the curriculum. This is indeed putting the cart 
before the horse. Curricular materials should be selected on the basis of 
educational objectives which, in turn, arise out of social realities, the 
needs of students, and a philosophical conception of the purpose of educa- 
tion in a dernocratic society. Periodic re-examination of these curricular 
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foundations is imperative lest road signs become destinations and means 
become ends. 


4, MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING EVALUATION 


Evaluation encompasses the objective and the subjective, the quantita- 
tive and the qualitative. There is a place in evaluation for sympathetic ap- 
praisal. But objectivity and impersonality are the key to measurement. 
In this respect measurement in the social studies does not differ basically 
from measurement in the physical sciences; both demand scientific de- 
tachment while the measurements are being made. If both types of meas- 
urements were depicted on a continuum of preciseness, the instruments 
used by the social studies teacher (and the social scientist) would yield 
the less precise data. It is an ironical fact that zeal in utilizing the values 
of measurement sometimes leads to the debasing of measurement itself. 
A few popular misconceptions deserve examination for the purpose of en- 
abling teachers to distinguish the whole process of teaching from one of 
its steps, 

1. That tests can measure only the recall of facts. 

The very existence of the multiple-choice form in which all needed in- 
formation is given is a refutation of this fallacy. The large number of per- 
sonality, skills, attitudes, and interests tests would seem to indicate that 
some of them are at least partially valid. 

2. That evaluation should be continuous. 

Evaluation should, of course, be frequent and continual; if it were ac- 
tually continuous the teacher would have to devote himself solely to evalu- 
ation and measurement. 

3. That evaluation stresses growth, 

This statement is true only in an indirect sense, Evaluation itself can- 
a advocate, persuade, or promote. Its sole function is to appraise; the 

termination of what to do about the results of evaluation is a question 
of educational policy and not of measurement itself. 

4 That evaluation should be in terms of the student’s progress. 
aah asian , true but it is, as the preceding section has demon- 
in ede k 7 ene t udat fhe truth, The student should also be measured 
Parison G ET S standards as interpreted by teachers and in com- 
Pom. s progress of other students. To base measurement on the 

a r growth of one individual is to destroy its social utility. 

- That a test is not a goal. j 
i ea th E the poas of a 
Ward a goal en 4 sing i 7 serve the v = : + Adin a th 
Hy the a passing it may serve the very useful purpose of indicat- 

a That S = that has been reached. T 

Eoee uation requires student participation. 

y students should share in the determining of objectives, cur- 
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riculum, and activities; they should participate in finding and selecting 
measuring instruments. They must accept the results of evaluation or else 
it is futile and fruitless. They should share the process at least to the ex- 
tent necessary to convince them of its validity. All this should not lead to 
the conclusion, however, that they alone should be their own evaluators. 

7. That a test should be fair. 

The motive behind this statement is worthy and the purpose is valid; the 
statement, however, is ambiguous. Fair for whom? The bright, average, 
or dull students? A test should be valid, applicable, timely, and reliable, 
but to endow it with motives of fairness or unfairness is to abandon the 
ideals of objectivity and impersonality. 

8. That quantification insures accuracy. 

Accuracy is a function of how well the evaluative data reflect reality 
or truth, A social distance scale, for example, may indicate the extent of 
rejection of one person by another and express this measure in a three- 
digit number with two decimal places. But because of the low reliability 
and validity of such a measuring instrument, it may be less accurate and 
meaningful than a series of anecdotal records kept by the teacher who 
observes and records actual instances of rejection of one student by others. 

9. That objective measures are necessarily more valid than subjective 
measures. 

Many attitude inventories are notorious exceptions to this statement, 
The real attitude of a person can often be concealed in spite of how he 
responds on a paper and pencil test. The subjective appraisal of a student's 
attitude by his parents or peers may be much more valid. 


5. EVALUATING CONDUCT 


The recent attempts to evaluate students by making records of their 
conduct promise interesting and tangible results. The difficulty so far has 
been to standardize the records and get comparable data. The typical 
teacher tends to write down vague phrases such as “gentlemanly man- 
ners,” “courteous bearing,” “polite manners,” and other generalizations 
which may or may not be based upon concrete instances. The accurate 
evaluation of conduct requires a knowledge of specific reactions to specific 
situations. ; 
` General objectives of behavior, such as the following, can be easily 
isted. 


1. To respect the rights of others 

2. To be helpful to others 

3. To respect man’s dignity 

4. To be intellectually curious 

5. To obey rules and regulations 1 


. To respect property 

. To respect valid evidence 

. To be prompt 

. To play fairly j 
. To care for books and equip 
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The measurement of the actual achievement of a particular student to- 
ward the performance of these ideals rests, or at least should rest, upon 
the teacher’s knowledge of concrete instances. It is not enough, for ex- 
ample, to have the impression that A plays fairly or that B is careful of 
his own books. This impression of A should rest upon (1) the time when 
he confessed that his foot was actually not on the base as the first baseman 
caught the ball, (2) the time when he insisted upon B’s acceptance of the 
umpire’s decision, and (3) the time when he gave his place to C who had 
not had a chance to play. Perhaps even more than three instances are 
necessary to justify a final conclusion as to the presence or absence of a 
particular characteristic. 

In fact, there should be no final conclusion in the measurement and 
evaluation of student behavior. The school is set up for the purpose of 
modifying behavior, and if a teacher assumes that the pattern of a stu- 
dent’s behavior is fixed and unmodifiable, he should probably cease to be 
a teacher. 

Conduct or behavior in its broadest sense includes almost all aspects of 
the life of the student, whereas the word is ordinarily restricted to observ- 
able actions involving other persons directly or indirectly. Even though 
we had satisfactory techniques for measuring this aspect in all its ramifica- 
tions, we should still have to resort to conjectures to explain the motives 
and capacities behind conduct. Consequently, important as is behavior, it 
is only one among several other important factors in the social realm. A 
total program of evaluation must include many other areas. 


6. A PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


The following outline is designed to indicate a rather ambitious pro- 
gram of evaluation and to suggest the elements involved, together with 
some techniques which might be usable. It will be noted that some but by 
No means all the instruments are objective. And not all the tests necessary 
for Measuring the elements are available. Some types of checklists and rec- 
ord blanks exist only in a very informal way. The resourceful teacher who 
has the time and energy can overcome many of these deficiencies and de- 
me accurate, impersonal, and objective schemes for evaluating his work. 
Naturally, the teacher must divest himself of the notion that the results 
of all these measurements should be reflected in school marks. He should 
regard some of the results as indices of the quality of the curriculum and 
of instruction rather than as measures of student performance. 

; ia specific examples of evaluation instruments that deal with these 

S are found in Chapter Thirty-one. For instance, the sections on 

i A a nai Items (pages 581-584) deal with many of the entities 

ae e outline under Part B, The Student. Included in these sections 

terials 1 ation instruments dealing with such entities as appraising ma- 
S, logical reasoning, attitudes, and values. 
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ENTITY 


Equipment 


Method 


Grading 


Organization 


‘Teacher 


Concepts 


Locating 
materials 


Appraising 
materials 


EVALUATION ELEMENTS, INSTRUMENTS, AND TECHNIQUES 


A. The Social Studies Program 


Isolate the factor, e.g., maps, and measure by means of 
matched groups; record performances inspired by the use 
of the equipment being evaluated; pupil and teacher opin- 
ion of its value 

Student opinions of the two methods being compared; 
matched groups taught by different methods; teacher 
opinion of the value of the methods; extent of student 
interest 

Relative performance of two or more successive grades; 
relative performance of three or four grades; difficulty 
of the material as estimated by students, by teachers; vary- 
ing performance by students 

Student preferences and reactions; student achievement; 
logic and appeal of the organization to teachers 

Self-rating scales; supervisor’s ratings; student performance 
on tests; student conduct in the opinions of other teach- 
ers; teacher’s performance on teacher examinations; popu- 
larity of the teacher among students, among colleagues; 
teacher’s achievements in publication, travel, professional 
activity, community services, and in reading 


B. The Student 


Ability to give examples; ability to choose correct or best 
definition; ability to give a definition; ability to match 
with an example or a definition; presence or absence of 
the word in the student’s speaking and writing vocabu- 
lary; student-made lists of synonyms, of words by cate- 
gories, and of other assigned patterns of words; measure- 
ment of the number of connotations which students know 

Observations of students in search of materials; tests of fa- 
miliarity with selected books, references, and bibliogra- 
phies; time tests of skill in using index, table of contents, 
title page, and card catalogue and in finding words in 
dictionary and articles in encyclopedia; tests of discrimi- 
nation in choice of sources for finding answers to given 
questions 

Ability to distinguish between sources and secondary aC- 
counts, to sense degrees of reliability, to sense degrees of 
probability; ability to recognize authorities; lists of books 
read, shows attended, radio programs selected, lectures 
attended; tests involving attitude toward superstitions; 
tests for sensitivity to inconsistencies; ability to dis- 
tinguish fact from opinion; the degree of difficulty 1 
proving different kinds of statements; tests involving the 


ENTITY 


9. Studying 
materials 


10, Utilizing 
materials 


11, Interests 


12. Cooperation 


3. Suspended 
Judgment 


14. Logical 
reasoning 
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EVALUATION ELEMENTS, INSTRUMENTS, AND TECHNIQUES 


recognition of the tentative nature of conclusions and 
generalizations in the social studies; awareness of conflict- 
ing testimony; ability to select kinds of data needed for 
a particular problem 


Ability to select leading ideas; recognition of symbols, ab- 
breviations, and allusions; kinds of notebooks kept; speed 
of note-taking and quality of notes; quality of outlines, 
abstracts, and summaries; method and speed of locating a 
place on a map; ability to select the right kind of map for 
a given purpose; knowledge of the function of colors in 
maps; familiarity with longitude and latitude; completion 
exercises in map-reading; exercises in interpreting car- 
toons, graphs, and tables 


Ability to select the proper deduction following a general- 
ization; ability to make a logical inference, draw a proper 
conclusion, state a generalization; ability to make correct 
citations and bibliographies; ability to organize materials, 
ability to recognize sequences, to establish causal relation- 
ships; ability to select proper kind of graph to embody 
given materials; ability to put a group of headings in 
proper relationship 


Observation of choice of books from a varied assortment; 
observations of those portions of a newspaper which are 
being read after two minutes; observations of subjects of 
magazine articles being read after five minutes; the con- 
tent of student conversations; choice of projects and 
problems; games played; questionnaires; shows attended; 
record of hobbies; radio programs heard 


Checklists of instances of voluntary cooperation; check- 
lists with graded levels for indicating the quality of coop- 
eration; lists of achievements which are the result of joint 
enterprises; the number and efficacy of typical student- 
managed organizations; checklists of observance of cour- 
teous demeanor; tests of attitude toward cooperation 


A test consisting of sets of statements followed by conclu- 
sions of which some are warranted and others unwar- 
ranted; tests to measure the change of opinions after hear- 
ing a speech, seeing a show, reading a book; tests to see if 
students will refrain from forming judgments on insuffi- 
cient bases 


Ability to define the scope and limitations of a problem; 
establish workable hypotheses; identify major and minor 
premises; draw conclusions based on given data; identify 
statements supporting a conclusion; recognize inconsist- 


encies; distinguish between inductive and deductive 


. rea- 
soning 
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ENTITY EVALUATION ELEMENTS, INSTRUMENTS, AND TECHNIQUES 
15. Attitudes Tests on racial and religious toleration; a checklist of in- 
stances of favorable and unfavorable treatment of minori- 
ties, such as foreigners, Negroes, and members of certain 
ethnic groups; scale of social distance; sociograms 


16. Values Tests on basic political beliefs; tests involving the applica- 
and tion of values and beliefs to a given situation; scale of be- 
beliefs liefs about major social institutions; premises of democ- 

racy 

17. Personal Inventories of areas of distress and emotional concern; 
problems adjustment inventories; checklists indicating how students 


feel about their school work, financial matters, relation- 
ships with members of opposite sex, morals, religious ex- 
periences; scales indicating intensity of feeling about 
problem areas 


This proposed program is by no means complete. It does, however, in- 
dicate the desirability of measuring far more activities than have yet been 
measured. Not only this program, but a far more inclusive one, will have 
to be developed and carried out before we as teachers will know the full 
results of our efforts. 
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1, TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS 


Evaluation instruments include al/ the means by which the teacher ob- 
tains information on student progress and the effectiveness of instruction. 
These include quantitative and qualitative data; objective measures and 
subjective impressions; and instruments for obtaining data on such in- 
tangibles as cooperation, attitudes, likes, and dislikes. For convenience the 
various types of instruments may be classified as follows: 


A. TESTS 
1. Intelligence 
2. Achievement 
3- Personality 

B. TECHNIQUES 
1. Observation 

2. Anecdotal records 

3- Conferences with the students 

4. Case studies 

5- Role-playing 

6. Sociometric methods 

7. Ratings by students 

8. Cumulative records 


The number of subcategories under B could, of course, be 
tended. The ones listed are those that hav 


dy technique may in- 
e. This classification, how- 
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yond the scope of this book. In addition, there is readily available in the 
professional literature a large number of adequate treatments of this type 
of test. Because information on available tests is constantly changing, the 
reader is referred to the bibliography for references that provide current 
information on types and sources of tests. 


2. CONSTRUCTION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Achievement tests are designed to measure the results of instruction. 
Social studies instruction is intended to produce significant changes in the 
student's ability to utilize certain skills, acquire desirable attitudes, and 
understand selected aspects of human relationships. In order to measure 
the extent to which these have been achieved the teacher has at his dis- 
posal two general types of instruments, standardized and teacher-made 
tests. This section is concerned primarily with teacher-made tests. 


Essay Tests 


Teacher-made tests to measure the outcomes of social studies instruction 
usually assume one of two forms, the essay examination or the objective 
test. The battle over these two forms was long and acrimonious, but it 
has now practically ended, For the purposes of measurement the objec- 
tive test has won almost unqualified ascendancy. For estimating the ability 
to remember, to organize, and to synthesize, the essay examination, how- 
ever, is still widely used. 

One can make little progress in the construction and use of an examina- 
tion until he decides what general type he will use. The essay examination 
was popular for centuries and formed the bases on which generations of 
students were judged. It still has its proponents, who urge its advantages 
over the objective test, Some of the advantages claimed for it are: (1) that 
it enables the instructor to measure all kinds of abilities, from simple recall 
to complex reasoning; (2) that it affords the student an opportunity t0 
write; (3) that it affords the student an opportunity to select, organ- 
ize, and integrate his materials; (4) that it requires the student to produce 
an answer and not merely recognize one; (5) that it is relatively free of 
guessing; and (6) that it is comparatively easy to prepare. 

‘The most serious disadvantage of the essay test is the unreliability and 
subjective nature of its scoring. Even the same teacher in rescoring à st 
of essay tests after an interval of several weeks, will differ markedly ™ 
the second scoring. In one case in which ten essay examinations were FF 
scored by the same teacher after a two-month interval, of the three stu- 
dents who failed the first time two were passed the second time; and the 
four students who were tied for second place on the first marking were 
ranked first, third, sixth, and eighth on the second scoring.’ Among the 


area w. Bey Educational Diagnosis, Educational Bulletin No. 18 (Califor 
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other disadvantages of the essay is that it usually takes longer to score and 
fewer topics or areas may be sampled in the test. 

If the full potential of essay tests is to be achieved the items should 
preferably put minimum stress on the recall of isolated factual knowledge 
and the listing of memorized information. Rather they should enable the 
student to synthesize in an orderly manner the relevant data and neces- 
sary interpretations on a specified topic. To promote this desirable kind 
of writing on the part of the student, the teacher may well consider such 
variations of the essay tests as the “open-book” and the “take-home” ex- 
aminations. The open-book type permits the student to have access to 
textbooks, references, notes, and other sources while he is taking the 
examination. The take-home or out-of-class examination allows the stu- 
dent a specified number of days in which to answer the test items. He may 
consult any references during this period. Both of these variations mini- 
mize the time pressure that is usually associated with essay examinations. 
They also reduce the practice of cramming and tend to impress upon 
the student the need for more permanent and systematic understanding of 
social studies materials. 

The essay test can probably be used with reasonable success by almost 
any teacher who is willing to read patiently, while the successful use of 
objective tests calls for the expenditure of an enormous amount of time 
and energy. It is, of course, possible that the expenditure of similar efforts 
Upon essay examinations would Jead to improved measuring instruments, 
but it appears unlikely that any such efforts will be expended upon them. 


Objective Tests 


Measurement is the process of making quantified comparisons between 
different amounts of a given entity. The entity may be any aspect of 
changes in student behavior—intellectual, emotional, motor, or attitudinal. 
Quantified comparisons require the use of some kind of number system. 
Objectivity in scoring a test depends on the extent to which two or more 
Persons using the same number system arrive independently at the same 
numerical quantity for a given test result, 

Objective tests have been developed to meet two basic drawbacks of 
the “say type—subjectivity in scoring and limited sampling. They have 
the additional advantages of being rapidly scored and practically eliminat- 
ng the possibility of bluffing on the part of the student. Because teachers 
We objective tests extensively, this section identifies the major types of 


*ctive test items and deals with the construction, uses, peculiarities, 
ind limitations of each, 


Theory of Item Selection 


Th 7 Ae . 
ne ‘nmi who purposes to make an objective test is confronted with 
Problem of how to select the items, If the test is designed primarily 
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to promote learning, it may well include those items on which the class 
has made some progress, but which have not yet been learned completely, 
If the test is designed to ascertain difficulties and to identify typical errors, 
the teacher will select those items that pertain to skills, concepts, and cer- 
tain kinds of information that seem to cause difficulty, If the test is de- 
signed to measure achievement, the teacher will want to effect a com- 
promise between those items that sample varied topics and those that 
measure the completeness of knowledge in one topic. 

In an achievement examination the teacher should aim to select those 
items that tend toward a 50 per cent difficulty. For example, a teacher 
who wishes to determine how well the students know the colonial period 
will learn little or nothing by asking for the date of the founding of 
Jamestown, The item is too easy. He will learn little by asking the reason 
for the discontinuance of the unicameral legislature in Pennsylvania. The 
item is too difficult, He may be able to secure reasonable responses if he 
asks concerning Andros’s regime. It is not a minimum essential; neither 
is it an abstruse detail. Even though items should tend toward a 50 per 
cent difficulty, the teacher should endeavor to select some which will test 
the capacities of the best students, and others which will enable the poorer 
students to demonstrate the extent of their inferior knowledge. The aim 
should be to select those items that are significant, achievable, and dif- 
ferentiating. 


Types of Objective Items: Form 


Test items, as well as tests themselves, may be classified in various ways 
according to their purpose, the mental process involved in answering 
them, or their form. This discussion is concerned primarily with the ques- 
tion of form, although the purpose and process may be implied in some 
items. 

If one concedes that each variation in the physical arrangement of items 
is a separate form, the number would reach forty or fifty. If, however, 
one groups them into families and ignores the immaterial changes in ar- 
rangement, he will see that there are relatively few test forms. The fol- 
lowing grouping will indicate the more important ones: 


1. Completion (short-answer, recall, controlled completion, listing) 
2. True-false (alternate-response, modified true-false ) 

3- Multiple-choice (reverse multiple-choice, best-answer ) 

4- Matching 

5» Arrangement (according to size, chronology, importance, etc.) 


The forms chosen should be suited to the purposes and to the type 
of material involved. No one should decide in advance that he will con- 
struct a test consisting of forty completion, eighty true-false, and twent) 


multiple-choice items. Instead, one should survey the understandings, skills, 
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and intangibles to be measured; then utilize whatever form oes ot 
suited to each particular part. It is well to have three or four pads o p a 
headed “Multiple-choice,” “Matching, etc. These various stg s i ‘a 
be developed simultaneously. As one considers how to cimibody a certa! 
element, he can reach for the section that seems most promising. : ap 
it appears that the particular element is not amenable to the mu ae 
choice form, for example, the other forms can be tried. The testmaker 
must make a suitable adjustment between the content and the test form. 

There should be little or no debate about the superiority of one test 
form over another. Each has its advantages for particular kinds of mate- 
rials, It is probable that the form in which a person has acquired most 
skill will appear to be the best. In the social studies, however, some forms 
seem to be more suitable than others. The advantages of each form, to- 
gether with suggestions as to their construction, are given below: 


1, Completion. The completion type tests the student’s ability to re- 
call specific information, It is especially useful and reliable when the an- 
swer is a proper name, a date, or a specific number. It cannot safely be 
used for defining a word, for many pupils will think of adequate answers 
that the testmaker did not consider, and scoring will become a problem. 
The following examples will indicate something of the range of materials 
to which this type is applicable: 


1. The commander of the English army at the battle of Waterloo 
was 


2, Who was Prime Minister of Great Britain at the outbreak of the First 
World Wa = 


3 The Pilgrims landed in America in the year 


4 List the political party to which each of the following belonged. 
Johnson — T. Roosevelt 
Cleveland — F. D. Roosevelt 


§. Use the wall map and list the river valley in which each of the following is 
located, 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Chattanooga 
Some testmakers use the completion ty 
full sentence answers or long clauses. It 
Use, although legitimate, reduces the obj 
The completion type h 
Structed it is perhaps the 


pe in such a Way as to require 
should be recognized that such 
ectivity of the answers, 
as several advantages, and when properly con- 
sine ; most valid of all test forms within its rather 
se _ sphere. It is easy to make and easy to score and it permits al 
Ost no guessing. In making co ion iter lowi ion 
5 mpletion items the follo sti 
should be observed: p Ji gi 
1. Construct each item so that i 


2. Direct questions, 
elementary grade 
easier to make, 


t contains only one blank. 


carer than incomplete sentences, should be used for the 
S ‘hey seem to insure a more natural approach and are 
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3. Be sure that the kind of answer required is clear. The item should make 
it clear whether it is a year, a place, a person, or a number. 
» 


4. Give no clue, such as “Colonel —,” “Fort —,” or “King 

” or by using “a” or “an.” 

5. Avoid a series of puzzling blanks, e.g., “In the year 

OURO with siipsand o o o men.” 

Assuming that the item refers to Columbus, one can answer for the third 

blank, “Spain” or “Palos” or “Europe.” For the fourth blank one can 

answer “frail,” “small,” “unseaworthy,” or “three.” For the last blank one 

can answer any one of two or three numbers for which there is some 

authority. These faults show a violation of the principle that cach re- 

sponse call for a definite word, term, or number. 

In general, a completion item should not call for a word beginning with 

a little letter. For example, the following item illustrates the inadequacy, 

if not the overt incorrectness, of any answer that may be given unless it 

applies specifically to a given situation: “The early settlers in America 

built their houses of Ae 

7. Avoid making an item to which there are numerous answers, e.g., “Name 
an explorer who discovered a river a 


= Set 


bas 


2. True-false. The true-false type has been widely used. While it 
seems to have, on the basis of statistics, all the attributes of a good item, 
it is usually an unfortunate type to use in the social studies. If a statement 
is unequivocally true or unquestionably false, it is either of no importance 
or it can be tested for in other forms that are more economical and satis- 
factory. If it deals with significant materials or fundamental points, it is 
probably neither true nor false. The soundness of these observations will 
appear by examining three illustrations: 


1. Jamestown was settled in 1607. T. F. 


Obviously, this is an uneconomical and unreliable form for finding out if 
the students know the date. 


2. The cause of the American Revolution was taxation without representa- 
tion. T. F. 


This item is patently not only inadequate but also misleading in its im- 
plications, for it is neither true nor false. 


3. The President has no direct part in the passing of a law. T. F. 


This item is a hopeless confusion. The word “direct” will have to be de- 
fined; the word “law” may be interpreted as “bill”; the whole item may 
be viewed from the standpoint of the Constitution or from the standpoint 
of the process. It deserves no place in a social studies test. 

These illustrations have indicated the greatest difficulty in making trut- 
false items in the social studies. There are few statements beyond those 
dealing with simple facts and processes that are wholly or even approxi- 
mately true or false. And this problem of truth arises in connection with 
much of the historical material. The modifications of the true-false form 
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have improved it but slightly. Perhaps the use of true-false anagem 
basis for testing attitudes is justifiable, especially when the dices ses a 
“agree,” “disagree,” and “uncertain” are called for. However no x 

true-false type may be in other fields, the social studies teacher will prob- 
ably make better tests if he avoids it altogether. 


3. Multiple-choice. The multiple-choice item presents three or more 
options, one of which is best or correct. The others are erroneous or in- 
adequate. This type has three significant variations: the reverse multiple 
choice, in which all except one of the options are acceptable or defensible; 
the best-answer type, in which there may be shades or degrees of truth 
to all the options; and the multiple response, in which more than one of 
the options is to be checked. For the social studies teacher the multiple- 
choice type is perhaps the most useful of all objective test forms. It can 
be used in testing for information, for the understanding of concepts and 
relationships, for the ability to discriminate, and for other insights and 
abilities, It appears in varied forms. Some of the most common are these 


1. The island at the toe of Italy is 
ae (2) Corsica (3) Crete (4) Sicily (5) Trinidad. 

2, What island i 7? ini orsica srete 
D ar rhe toe of Italy? (1) Sardinia (2) Corsica (3) Crete 

3. A nation is most accurately regarded as (1) a country (2) an area (3) a 
culture (4) a national government (5) a united people. , 

4. The major obstacle to the complete carrying out of New Deal legislation 
between 1932 and 1936 was provided by (1) Congressional opposition 


(2) Supreme Court action (3) public dis: i 
tional income ( 5) dissenters in thie i Gi a eae ai 


sparingly used to test for specific 
e, could much more economically 


In reading a story, I would 
Y, rather that 
(3) a farmer (4) a doctor ( 5) an site 


The form may be used in 


the hero be (1) a lover (2) a sailor 


those cases where 


an approximation rather than 
The populai , à y s 
of dS 2 150,000,000 
t 
tion the Unite: tates is about I) 100,000 000 
(3) 170,000,000 (4) 190,000,000 (5) arona : i ; 
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The reverse multiple-choice item is one in which all except one of the 
options are true: 


Some of the large cities in New York State are (1) Buffalo (2) Scranton 
(3) Albany (4) Rochester (5) Syracuse. 


It is also suitable for the finer shades of distinction that one may wish to 
make: 


In 1850 the typical frontiersman would have been deeply concerned about 
(1) better roads (2) faster mail service (3) government regulation of the rail- 
roads (4) the opening of Indian lands (5) the establishment of schools. 


The reverse multiple-choice seems to give greater assurance that every 
option is considered than does the straight multiple-choice. The evidence 
for this is twofold. A class will consistently take more time to answer forty 
reverse multiple-choice items than it does to answer forty straight mul- 
tiple-choice items. Students volunteer the observation that they must give 
every option a critical glance before they accept it as correct. The great 
advantage for the testmaker of the reverse multiple-choice item is that it 
doubles the opportunity to utilize the multiple-choice type. 

The multiple-response item is one in which the pupil is asked to check 
one or more of the options. This type is theoretically an excellent one, 
but practically it is very difficult to make, annoying to take, and difficult 
to score. 

The best-answer type of item is one that involves the choosing from 
three or more options of the one that best completes the statement. Stress 
should be put upon the word best, for a well-constructed item will con- 
tain options with varying degrees of correctness. In fact, an ideal item 
would be one in which every option indicated some shade or degree of 
correctness. The problem would then be the selection of the one that best 
fulfilled the requirements of the statement, the one that was most nearly 
universal and inclusive. This kind of item is fundamentally different from 
the multiple-choice item in which three or four options are incorrect and 
one is correct. The terms correct and incorrect are simply inapplicable 
to the “best-answer” item. The term best-answer cannot be correctly 
applied to an item that deals with factual information. Obviously there 
can be no shade of truth to any of the options except number 4 in the 
following item: 


The first settlement in the Western World was (1) Jamestown (2) St. 
Augustine (3) Quebec (4) Santo Domingo (5) Plymouth. 


This type of item cannot therefore be correctly called a best-answ¢t 
item. Degrees of truth do appear, however, in several of the options of- 
fered in the following best-answer item, although there can be little doubt 
that number 2 is “best.” 3 


From a broad social point of view, the chief advantage of large business 
units over small ones is that the former tend to have (1) wider distribution 
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of ownership (2) greater productive efficiency (3) superior strength in the 
market (4) more separation between ownership and management (5) a higher 
rate of return to investors. 


The following suggestions on the use of the multiple-choice type may 
be helpful: 


1. Use the multiple-choice for measuring discrimination or insight, par- 
ticularly for testing understanding of concepts. 

2. Use the multiple-choice form for information only when recognition is 
expected. For outright recall use the completion form. 

3. Do not put in foolish or unworkable options. Make all of them realistic. 


4 Append no qualifying or additional word after the options. Have them 
at the end of the statement. 

5. Avoid textbook phrases and well-known expressions in the correct option. 
They may properly appear in the foils. 

6. Phrase the foils as carefully as you do the correct response. 

7. If the correct answer must be long, make some of the options long. 


8. Avoid clues in the opening clause, such as words or phrases which appear 
in the correct option. 


9. See that the introduction and all the options agree in number, person, and 
tense, 


10. Keep all options in the same category. Do not mix persons and places, 
ideas and things. 


11, Do not use the multiple-choice when only two options are available, such 
as east. . . west, more . . . less, strong . . . weak, etc. 


12, Never use fewer than three options. Five seems to be the ideal number. 

13. State items clearly; otherwise they become tests of reading ability. 

14. In informal tests do not set time limits. 

15. Do not penalize guessing. Count the score by ascertaining the number of 
correct items. 

16, Scatter the correct option from 1 to 5. If any system for distributing it 
is used, see that it is not easily discoverable. 


17. Make the introduction complete enough in thought so that the student 
will know the nature of the answer. 


4. Matching. The matching type of item is suited to the testing of 
Specific information, especially in those cases in which complete recall is 
Not expected. It is also useful in testing for the recognition ef relationships 
and for the ability to classify data under the proper categories. The match- 
ing may involve names and achievements, causes and effects, dates and 
events, places and areas, or any of those situations that involve relation- 
ships, Some tests require the matching of three columns, e.g., the central 
idea of a book to be associated with the name of the book and with the au- 
thor of the book. Matching exercises are easy to make and can be scored 
With entire objectivity. 3 


The observance of the following precautions will tend to assure valid 
matching items; 
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1. Number as an item only those before which blanks are to be filled. The 
unused options in the other column do not constitute items. 

2. Provide an excess of two or three options in order to minimize guessing 
on the basis of elimination. 

3. Keep the number of items in each column relatively small, never more 
than ten. The optimum number for students of normal ability is five in 
one column and seven in the other. 


4 Sce that every item could conceivably be matched with every option, The 
meeting of this standard will tend to keep the number of items small, for 
every option must, if it is really to function, belong to the same category 
as every other option. The following exercise is introduced to show the 
danger of violating this principle: 


The capital of Mexico is I. peons 
___— The chief mineral is 2. mountainous 
——— A leading occupation is 3. Mexico City 
___— The climate of the lowlands is 4. grazing 
—— The surface of Mexico is 5. tortillas 
___— The workers are called 6. unhealthful 


A well-liked food is 7. silver 


5. In order to minimize guessing it is possible to have options used more than 
once, When this plan is followed the person taking the test must be in- 
formed of it. 

6. Arrange the short-word column in alphabetical, chronological, or quanti- 
tative order. This will insure a proper mixture of the options. 


7. Do not use the matching type to test for isolated facts. 


5. Arrangement. The social studies teacher has frequent occasion to 
test the students understanding of chronology. Specific dates can be 
called for in a completion or matching item, and the placement of an event 
within a period can also be required in a matching form. There is still an- 
other form that is particularly useful in testing for a realization of sequen- 
tial relations rather than specific dates: 


From each set of events select the number of the one that occurred first 
and place it in the column marked “First.” Put the number of the event that 
happened last in the column so marked. 

First Last 

1. French Alliance 2. Declaration of Independence 
3. Inauguration of Washington 4. Surrender at York- 
town 5. Constitutional Convention 6. Adoption of 
Articles of Confederation. 


Another type that can be used, with entire objectivity in scoring, consists 
of three items, only one of which is to be marked with a 1, signifying that 
it occurred first: 


Five Year Plan —_— John Marshall 
October Revolution Henry Clay 
New Economic Policy Patrick Henry 


Some teachers occasionally wish to test the pupil’s knowledge of size. 
Fhe same plan of having each group count as a single item is also appli- 
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cable to this situation. For example, in the following items the student 
would be directed to mark 1 before the largest of each group: 


—__— Minnesota Rochester 
——— Montana Syracuse 
——— Maryland Buffalo 


Types of Objective Items: Mental Processes 


All of the test items described above require some kind of mental effort 
on the part of the person being tested. The degree of mental effort may 
range from a very simple response to the use of rather complex reasoning. 
Because the ability to think critically is one of the basic objectives of social 
studies instruction, some tests have been designed to emphasize the mental 
processes involved in thinking. These may be referred to generically as 
tests of the higher mental processes or specifically as tests of logical reason- 
ing, critical thinking, problem-solving, interpretation of data, or applica- 
tion of principles. 

A typical test which is intended to measure the higher mental processes 
is the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal (World Book Com- 
pany).* The test consists of go items divided into five subtests, each of 
which is intended to measure a specific factor involved in critical think- 
ing. The five subtests deal with the following: 


1. Ability to draw inferences (twenty items) 
2, Ability to recognize assumptions in arguments (sixteen items) 
3- Ability to make deductions (twenty-five items) 


4 Ability to interpret a statement of fact so as to recognize warranted and 
unwarranted generalizations based on the statement (twenty-four items) 


A Ability to evaluate the relative strength and relevance of arguments (four- 
teen items) 

The type of items used in tests of the higher mental processes are usually 
a Variation or combination of the multiple-choice, matching, and arrange- 
Pee Frequently they pose a condition or situation which is fol- 
Owed by several optional res onses. F K i j 

} a sponses. For e "pr. 

i iik pt i P example, in the Interpretation 
i p of the Watson-Glaser test the following item is found: (A por- 
lon of the directions is also reproduced.) 


Conclusions logical 
tion given in the paragraph, 
Whe at Britai i 
tak pe heat Brini began to offer free public medical service, the govern- 
‘tas urprised because far more people than they had expected came f 
Yeglasses and dental work. o 


2 Address: Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
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1. People who previously had neglected their eyes and teeth now chose to 
have such treatment. 

2. People who didn’t really need these services sought them because they 
were free. 

3. People in Great Britain previously had been careless about the state of 
their eyes and teeth. 

4 The British public was pleased with the government health program. 


A more complex type of item may pose a situation, list various possible 
courses of action, and then require the student to give the reasons for 
selecting his course of action. The emphasis in such an item is on the 
process of logical reasoning rather than the ability to recall specific in- 
formation. The following is an illustration: 


PROBLEM SITUATION 


The United States Senate has appointed a special committe to investigate 
certain aspects of our foreign policy. The committee at its hearings decides 
to call as witnesses the Secretary of State and some of his assistants. In the 
course of the hearings the Senate committee requests certain official corre- 
spondence which has been carried on between the heads of foreign govern- 
ments and our own. The President refuses to allow the letters to be taken 
from the State Department files and turned over to the Senate committee, 
or to permit their contents to be divulged. 


pirections. Below are listed four possible courses of action which the Senate 
committee might take. On your answer sheet write the /etrer of the one oF 
ones which you think the Senate committee could legally take. 

A. The Senate committee should hold the witnesses to be in contempt of 
the committee for refusing to cooperate and have them brought to trial in 
the federal courts. 

B. The Senate committee should ask the House of Representatives to im- 
peach the President for his refusal to furnish the information asked for by 
the committee. 

C, The Senate committee should recognize the fact that the President 18 
within his rights under the Constitution, and as head of the executive branch, 
may decide the actions of his subordinates. 

D. The Senate committee, as part of the legislative branch of the national 
government, is violating the system of checks and balances when it calls be- 
fore it members of the executive branch. 
pirections. Choose from the statements listed below the reason or reasons 
you would use for the course of action you marked above, On your answer 
sheet under Reasons write the number or numbers you chose. 

1. The Senate has a right to appoint a committee to investigate any phase 
of government policy. 

2. No person in the employ of the government has any right to withhold 
information requested by a committee of Congress. 

3- In matters pertaining to his own jurisdiction the President is not respo"” 
sible to other agencies of the national government. 
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4 The President, as head of the executive department, is within his con- 
stitutional rights in keeping secret any information involving executive mat- 
ters, if he feels it is not in the best interest of the country to release such 
information. 

s. Impeachment of the President if followed by conviction would result 
in his being removed from office. 


More extensive items dealing with the higher mental processes are found 
in the test, Critical Thinking in Social Science.* It includes a total of eight 
subtests dealing with the ability to recognize stereotypes and clichés, 
recognize bias and emotional factors, distinguish between verifiable and 
unverifiable data, distinguish between the relevant and the irrelevant, 
distinguish between the essential and the nonessential, recognize the ade- 
quacy of data, determine whether the facts support a generalization, and 
check consistency. It applies these critical thinking skills to objective type 
test items and also to essay type items. 


Types of Objective Items: Skills 


Closely related to tests of mental processes are those intended to meas- 
ure the student's ability to use basic social studies skills. Among the rela- 
tively simple skills that may be tested are outlining, using the library 
card index, reading map legends, constructing and interpreting graphs, 
and using proper bibliographical form. Some of the more complex skills 
involve processes similar to those described above. Included in these are 
the ability to extrapolate trends from given data, draw inferences, recog- 
hize statements supporting a generalization, distinguish between primary 
and secondary historical sources, and determine the relative significance of 
questions. 


An example of a fairly simple test item relating to outlining is the fol- 
lowing: 


Pinecrions. The purpose of this section is to arrange the items in an orderly, 
logical outline. You are to select the items that represent main ideas or cover 
large areas and make them your major headings (Roman numerals 1, I, ete.). 
The Jess important ideas or subheadings should be placed under the major 
headings and given letter indicators (A, B, etc.). Be sure to organize both 
your major headings and subheadings in logical order. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


1. Cost to society P RUE E ee) a Cr (4) 
2. Probable consequences SO Ae pete, a 
3. Emotional insecurity Be Pee Oe Aye Be. (6) 
4 Possible causes Re i Ld lo ie a me Gy 
5. Career of crime lle es al a E a (E) 
6. Inadequate education B.. 


eer ele ks Sa) 


B Paul raens and Lewis B. Mayhew, Critical Thinking in Social Science (Wm. C. 
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A somewhat more difficult item is the following which is concerned 
with the use of sources of information. 


PROBLEM SITUATION 


Your classes in American History have access to several textbooks. In 
studying the Constitution you and other members of the class notice that two 
of the textbooks do not agree as to certain powers granted to Congress under 
the elastic clause (Article I, Section 8). In order to clarify the matter you are 
able to refer to several different sources of information. 


DIRECTIONS. On your answer sheet write the number of the answer which 
you think represents the most reliable source. 


1. The Constitution of the United States 

2. Another textbook 

3- A series of Supreme Court decisions dealing with powers granted to Con- 
gress 

4. The answer given in the majority of several different textbooks 

5. Local newspapers 

6. Time magazine 


Other examples of items for the measurement of study skills are found 
in Chapter Eleven. 


3. OPTIMUM USE OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The social studies teacher may select and use an achievement test in a 
very haphazard Way so as to yield meager or even misleading data about 
students; or he may observe certain precautions, establish criteria for test 
selection, and make certain analyses of tests so as to obtain the optimum 
advantage in their use. This section discusses some of the factors that 
should be taken into consideration for the most effective use of achieve- 
ment tests. 


Criteria of a Good Test 


After studying and utilizing the various techniques, how can a teacher 
be sure he has selected or constructed a good test? There are a few criteria 
which are easier to describe than to apply. A good test must measure what 
it purports to measure. If the teacher wants to measure the extent of â 
student’s understanding of chronology, he must be sure that the items 
deal with dates, epochs, and chronological sequence. If he wishes to 
measure the student’s ability to outline a section, he must see that extrane- 
ous elements do not obscure the purpose. The quality of a test that €n- 
ables it to measure what is intended to be measured is called validity- 
Validity is a specific and not a general quality. A test may be valid for the 
third grade and have little or no validity for the seventh grade. Thus 4 
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test is valid for a particular purpose, with a particular class, and at a cer- 
tain stage of development. No one can expect to construct a test that is 
valid for all occasions. T 

A good test must be reliable, i.e., be consistent; it must function simi- 
larly with similar groups. Reliability is usually stated in terms of the ex- 
tent of agreement between a number of scores on the odd and on the even 
items of a test. The degree of reliability that should be expected of a test 
will vary with its nature and purpose. A test of factual geographic knowl- 
edge should be expected to have a greater reliability than an attitude 
scale. 

A good test must be objective, and this does not necessarily exclude 
essay examinations. If several qualified persons agree independently in 
arriving at a score on a test, the test is highly objective. It is improbable, 
however, that even the most carefully made examination will achieve en- 
tire objectivity. 

A good test must be clear, The persons being tested will not need to ask 
questions or wonder what they are expected to do. Brief and definite di- 
rections, accompanied by illustrative answers, are usually necessary until 
a class has become thoroughly accustomed to the common types of ob- 
jective questions. 

A good test must be long enough to provide an adequate sampling over 
the whole range of materials to be covered, and to allow for the adequate 
testing of the student’s understanding of a relatively smali topic or prob- 
lem. A test may have sampling items on forty different topics; in most 
cases it should also have eight or ten items on one topic. This fuller meas- 


ure of insight is sometimes necessary in order to distinguish between the 
good and the excellent student, 


Educational Diagnosis 


Considerable literature has recently grown up around the topic of edu- 
cational diagnosis. This literature tends to stress the importance of know- 
ing the attitudes, abilities, deficiencies, and attainments of individual stu- 
dents and condemns the all too frequent praetice of teaching, testing, and 


forgetting. While everyone concedes the desirability of diagnosis, few 
teachers have realize 
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analyzed and interpreted. To be sure, some tests lend themselves more 
readily and effectively to the accomplishment of this purpose than do 
others; and the alert teacher will consider this factor in selecting standard- 
ized tests as well as in making informal ones. Some of the published tests 
that purport to be diagnostic are in reality little different from ordinary 
standardized achievement tests; others have features that make them espe- 
cially useful in diagnosis. Of the latter, the ones most useful to social 
studies teachers are those designed to diagnose study skills, knowledge of 
special vocabularies, and reading difficulties. Tests of chronological sense 
are also of special value in history classes. Every test designed to measure 
achievement also makes possible a diagnosis of informational attainments 
and deficiencies. 

The teacher should not overlook the opportunity of using the results of 
every written test for diagnostic purposes. He may tally the responses to 
particular selected items, or he may analyze the papers of particular 
students. The most revealing errors sometimes appear on unexpected items 
or on unexpected papers. So it is often advisable to make a tally sheet 
containing the responses of all the students to all the items. 

If diagnosis is to have value it must be followed by action. Student de- 
ficiencies revealed by test errors demand remedial instruction. If a test 
reflects faulty teaching, the teacher should strive to improve his methods. 
Test results may also indicate errors or faults that should be eliminated 
from instruction as well as features that should be added. 

The most effective means of utilizing test results for remedial teaching 
is by the method of individual conferences, It is desirable to go over tests 
with those who have done poorly on them. This affords an opportunity 
to discuss errors, to correct wrong impressions and erroneous ideas, and 
to direct further study. The teacher thus has the opportunity of hearing 
the students explain why they answered test questions as they did. When 
it is not feasible to deal with each student singly, they may be grouped 
for post-examination conferences according to their distinctive needs. 
Some diagnostic and remedial values also result from the practice of going 
over each test with the class as a whole. This may be done after the teacher 
has scored and analyzed the test papers, or it may immediately follow the 
administration of the test. On short quizzes particularly, it is desirable to 
have the students score their own papers in class. The discussion that fol- 
lows will capitalize upon the immediate interest of the students in the 
materials covered by the test, They should be taught to use their test 
errors as guides to further study. 


Analysis of Achievement Tests 


For diagnostic purposes every test item has its particular value in am 
dition to its contribution to the test as a whole. The purpose of an ache 
ment test, however, is to yield a total score which can serve as an index 
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of performance, understanding, or growth, Each item agra a 
contribute as much as possible to the principal purpose of measuring 
achievement in terms of the total score. Different items ina test contnmite 
variously toward this objective, and the extent to which they do is a 
measure of their effectiveness. ; i 

The most effective, and therefore the most valuable, items in a test 
are those that distinguish most clearly among students of superior, average, 
and inferior attainments. The amount of knowledge possessed by the 
several members of a class inevitably varies quantitatively. Since it is 
manifestly impossible to measure the complete pattern and extent of learn- 
ing of every student, tests which give as faithful an indication as possible 
are utilized. These tests are valid when the results on the specimen items 
or samples correspond to results which would have been obtained had it 
been possible to measure all that the students knew. A good test is one 
which effectively distinguishes those who know from those who do not 
know, and which arranges all those with intermediary amounts of knowl- 
edge in their proper order. Similarly, the value of each section or divi- 
sion of a test is indicated by the effectiveness with which its results dis- 
tinguish the relative achievements of different students. And so it is with 
individual test items. An item that is consistently answered by those who 
have a larger total understanding and which is missed by those of inferior 
total attainment is a good item and is said to have a high power of dis- 
crimination. 

The social studies teacher will find it fruitful to analyze his tests in 
order to determine their validity and effectiveness, and to study the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the several items. Certain well-defined techniques for 
such analyses have been devised, and are summarized briefly here. 

The theoretical determination of the faithfulness with which test scores 
ka hoe jens the tese purports to measure is clear, 

sults a § to measure student attainment should 


be correlated with some complete and exact measurement of student at- 
tainment. But no such complete and 


quently, two fallible measurements must 
The results on one test can be correlate 


for determining test validity js 
the other standard of compari- 


is found, this method will continue to be u 

Items are customarily evaluated on the b 
the results obtained on the w 
one simply Starts with the 
lidity, Presumably there is 
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therefore insist that item 


asis of their correspondence to 
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y in a long test than in a short 
than in any one. Some 
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one test. However sound this idea may be, it is impracticable in applica- 
tion. Accordingly, the illustrations given here will follow the common 
practice of using the scores on the test itself as the criterion of the validity 
of individual items. 

Since the purpose of an achievement test is to discriminate among stu- 
dents in accordance with their varying degrees of attainment, the validity 
of any item is measured by its power to discriminate. Clearly those items 
which all members of a class answer correctly and those which no one 
answers correctly are devoid of discriminating power, and so have no 
validity for measuring the achievement of the particular class. An item 
has discriminating power (and so is said to be valid) when it is answered 
correctly by those who know more and incorrectly by those who know 
less; it is said to be ineffectual if it is correctly answered by those who 
know less just as frequently as by those who know more; and it has re- 
verse discrimination (and so is said to be invalid) if those who know less 
answer it correctly more often than those who know more. 

The following illustration will show how to discover the validity of an 
item: Divide the test papers into three groups—best, middle, and poorest 
on the basis of total test scores. For each item, calculate the percentage of 
correct responses among the best third of the papers and subtract the per- 
centage of correct responses among the lowest third. The remainder is the 
“index of discrimination” for the item, and is a measure of its goodness. If 
the remainder is a negative quantity, the minus sign should be used to in- 
dicate reverse discrimination. For example, suppose that a class of 27 re- 
sponded to the particular items as in Table 30.1. 

On the basis of the evidence presented, it is clear that Item 18 is a poor 
item, Item 61 is ineffectual, and the other four have discriminatory power 
in varying degrees. Item 16 has the slightest possible advantage, Items 2 
and 69 are moderately discriminating, and Item 44 is theoretically perfect. 
These figures indicate that, for the cases involved, Item 44 by itself would 
be adequate for determining whether a student could possibly be in the 
highest or lowest third of the class. It contributed more to the effective 
range of the test scores than any other one item in the test. On the other 
hand, a student who answered Item 61 would be just as likely to be in the 
lowest third of the class as in the highest third. Item 18 is obviously faulty, 
because the better students miss it more often than do the poorer students. 
Possibly there is an ambiguity of phrasing; possibly the keyed answer 35 
only a partial truth, unacceptable to the more sophisticated students. 

The discriminatory power of an item, measured by a comparison of 
the errors of extreme groups in the manner described above, is the most 
significant single evidence of its validity, but it is not all that is pertinent 
to that purpose. The results of the middle third can be compared with the 
top and lowest thirds, For example, in the illustration given above, Item 
16 was so easy that it was worthless for distinguishing between the su- 
perior and average groups, and Item 69 failed to discriminate between the 
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TABLE 31.1 


Discovering the Validity of an Item 


PERCENTAGE OF 
CORRECT RESPONSES CORRECT RESPONSES 
Item Best Middle i Poorest | Best | Poorest | Index of Dis- 
Number Third Third Third | Third | Third A crimination 
p 4 8 5 on =o ie 89 44 | 45 
16 9 | 9 8 | 100 | 89 | 11 
18 3 > | S | a | 5 — 22 
44 9 3 0 | 100 | o 100 
6l 5 6 5 55 55 0 
69 4 l | 44 | 11 33 


average and inferior groups. It is also possible to divide the class into halves 
or quarters instead of thirds, or into groups according to letter grades, or 
to use some other fraction for the extreme groups and disregard the mid- 
dle. The number of errors per item (i.e., the “index of difficulty”) for 
the class as a whole is also worth calculating. 

Of more interest to the ordinary classroom teacher (i.e., a testmaker 
who knows the students, as distinguished from an outsider interested only 
in group statistics) is an item analysis that can be combined with a stu- 
dent analysis in such a manner as to show who missed which items. For 
this and for other purposes it is suggested that test results be tabulated on 
a tally sheet containing the responses of all students to all items. Instead of 
listing students in alphabetical order, however, they should be listed in 
order of their total scores on the test. Thus, when one reads down a 
column, he sees at a glance how effectively the item has worked to dis- 
peguleh those near the top of the column from those near the bottom. 
Pera ae ag the observation and study of how items are 

ems are missed. An analysis of particular errors is 


5 HRES S 
very revealing, An examination of the results on the following item will 
illustrate the process: 


What was the most i i 
ae 0) by aaas (2) by Conenog wager Coby eee Oe C T 


railroad. Onestoga wagon, (3) by canal boat, (4) by 


st, responded to this item, Assuming, for example, a 
» Summaries might show that the best third of the class 


he nature of these i 5 errors, and the lowest third 10 errors. 
ri ; 
scheme: ors can be shown by the following summary 
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TABLE 31.2 


Detailed Analysis of Errors 


FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSE 


Top i Low 


Choices Third i Third Total 


(1) by steamboat 2 | @ 


(2) by Conestoga wagon 
(correct response) 

(3) by canal boat 

(4) by railroad 


Percentages correct 


Index of discrimination (79 — 29) 
Index of difficulty (+5 + 10) 18 


This form of summary serves many useful purposes. It is convenient for 
filing on cards; it facilitates ready comparisons of items with one another; 
and it makes possible the analysis of the effectiveness of the several options, 
as well as the correct response. It is clear that the fourth option was most 
effective, for it alone had a discriminatory power equal to that of the 
whole item. In any revision of this item, the fourth option should remain as 
it is. Sometimes a detailed analysis of errors is very illuminating in suggest- 
ing item revision. A tendency of the better students to make the same 
error may reveal the fact that one of the foils is also a correct answer. 
Some options may prove to be completely useless, since they evoke no re- 
sponses whatever. It may be that a potentially good item yields an index 
of reverse discrimination, but that the modification of a single option will 
save it from elimination as a bad item. These, and many other facts about 
test items, may be determined by carefully studied item analyses. The 
suggestions here given are only samples of the numerous possibilities. 

As has been indicated above, it is a desirable practice to keep a file of 
cards containing summaries of significant data pertaining to each item on 
which an analysis has been made. The item itself should, of course, be 
copied on the card. Such a file of test items would provide a reservoir from 
which materials for test making could be drawn over a period of years. In 
this way better tests can be constructed with a greater economy of effort. 
The test materials should never become so static that the construction of 
new items is discontinued. On the contrary, the teacher will be able to 
combine old items unaltered with old items revised and new ones adde 
to constitute new tests. 

The teacher who conscientiously analyzes achievement tests will find 
the results to be useful for diagnostic and teaching purposes. By knowing 
which items are causing difficulty with particular students the teacher 
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is able to pursue remedial work with them and make differentiated assign- 
ments if necessary. A properly analyzed test can also be used as an effec- 
tive teaching tool for drill, review, motivation, or clarifying difficult con- 
cepts. 


4. EVALUATING NONCOGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 


The third major category of tests, besides the intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, deals with noncognitive objectives and aspects of instruction. 
Included in the noncognitive domain are such things as interests, feelings, 
appreciations, opinions, attitudes, and values. These are matters that are 
an integral part of the personality of the learner. The social studies teacher 
is concerned with the student’s personality for two basic reasons. First, 
the needs of the student constitute one of the foundations on which a good 
social studies curriculum is based. In order to determine these needs cer- 
tain evaluation instruments dealing with student interests, problems, and 
attitudes are helpful. Second, the social studies teacher is concerned with 
the intangible as well as the tangible outcomes of his instruction. A signifi- 
Cant change in attitude, regardless of direction, may be of greater im- 
portance in a student’s development than scholastic achievement. 

This section will not be concerned with complex personality tests re- 
quiring the services of a clinical psychologist for administration or inter- 
pretation. Only those instruments that the unassisted classroom teacher 
can employ will be mentioned. This is in keeping with a concept whereby 
the classroom teachers are considered the key guidance personnel of any 
School. They are in daily contact with the students; they know many of 
their personal problems, their emotional ups and downs. By informal con- 
Yersation and observations teachers obtain an insight into the intangibles 
that go to make up the personality of the student. In addition to these 
informal techniques there are available specific evaluation instruments. Of 


the Many possible kinds available only a few will be referred to —and 
these very briefly. 


Assessing Student Interests, Problems, and Attitudes 


A distinction should be made between student interests and mere pass- 
whims. Interests provide the teacher with a clue to the selection of 
tent and activities. In the social studies field especially there are usually 
y different combinations of information and student activities that 
ay be used to obtain a desired objective. Some leeway in selecting is 
i 4 all teachers. It is pedagogically Wise for the teacher and psycho- 
ically helpful to the student if the selection can be made so as to be 

b ly related to the interest of the student. 
a E p the purposes of education in general is to contribute to the 
al and emotional adjustment of children and adolescents. This con- 
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cern for a well-adjusted personality does not rest on maudlin sentimental- 
ity but rather on the dual basis of a humanitarian concern for the well- 
being of each individual in a society and a realistic recognition that 
maladjusted individuals are a liability to any society; they are the seeds of 
social disorganization. One of the first steps in preventing maladjustment 
is to determine the nature and extent of factors that tend to be sources of 
concern, distress, worry, and emotional reaction in the student. 

A similar kind of checklist is the SRA Youth Inventory distributed by 
the Science Research Associates. This is designed to help identify the 
problems of individuals in Grades 7-12. It consists of eight major areas of 
problems grouped under such headings as My School, Looking Ahead, 
About Myself, Getting Along with Others, My Home and Family, Boy 
Meets Girl, Health, and Things in General. Desirable features of the SRA 
Inventory are that it is self-scoring and has a self-interpreting chart filled 
out by the student taking the inventory. 

Two points of caution should be observed by the classroom teacher 
who uses such instruments to determine student interests or problems. He 
must be professionally ethical in the use to which he puts such informa- 
tion about students. Test results should not be divulged indiscriminately. 
He should also realize that some of these instruments may reveal problems 
that are beyond his scope and competence to deal with adequately. He 
should not hesitate to refer such cases to the school counselor, psychol- 
ogist, or psychiatrist. 

The teacher who has some foreknowledge of prevailing attitudes among 
his students will be in a better position to understand the reasoning and 
point of view expressed by the students during the study of the unit. If 
he uses a similar attitude inventory at the conclusion of the unit, he will 
have some indication of the extent and direction of change in the stu- 
dents. The interpretation will have to be tempered by a consideration of 
the usually low reliability and validity of such inventories. 

Standardized instruments are also available for appraising attitudes. 
Most of these ask the student to take a position to express an attitude in 
regard to a series of social, economic, or political issues. A variation in this 
approach is found in a test prepared by the staff of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, Columbia University. Their Contemporary Problems test 
asks the student to choose one of several courses of action in solving 4 
given problem. The High School Form D consists of four basic problem 
situations each of which is followed by several subproblems involving 
different possible courses of action. Both attitudes and moral values are 
inferred from the student responses. A typical problem situation and two 
groups of alternative courses of action are reproduced below: 


pirections. This is a test to find out how you would solve certain problems 
that you might meet in your everyday living. The problems are like those 
you will find in your school and community. 
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The town of Bardville was very proud of the football team at the high 
school, and especially of the two backfield stars, Tom Kenneth and George 
Townsend. Both boys had won all-conference honors two years in a row, 
and one of them seemed sure to win the athletic scholarship which State 
University gave to the senior voted the “best player of the year” by the 
coaches. Almost everyone in town, it seemed, turned out for the Friday 
night games to cheer the team. Although everyone knew there was a lot of 
betting going on, people thought this was just another proof of the home 
folks’ pride in the team. Then on the Monday morning before the big game 
with Dover High School, the town was shocked to learn that Tom had been 
caught accepting a bribe from Joe Roberts, a professional gambler! Tom had 
agreed to throw the game in exchange for $500. The principal of the school 
immediately suspended Tom and called a meeting of the faculty to discuss 
what else should be done. He said, “This bribe reveals a very serious moral 
weakness in our school. We have to do something to impress our students 
with the need for honesty.” 


r. Below are some of the proposals made by the teachers. Which action do 


you think would be the BEST? 


A. Go ahead with the Dover game after making an investigation of the 
whole team. 


B. Stop all extracurricular activities in the school. 
Call off the game with Dover. 


C. 

D. Set up a faculty-student-parent committee to find out what made Tom 
take the bribe. 

E, 


Arrange for a big pep meeting before the game with Dover so that the 
students can show they still have confidence in the team. 


People were surprised when they learned that it was George who had 
given the police the tip about the bribe. George and Tom were old friends; 
they had grown up together and they were always seen everywhere together. 
There was a lot of talk about why George had turned his friend in, and 
whether he had done the right thing. 


2. Below are some of the opinions expressed as to why George turned in his 


rad; Which statement do you think might BEST explain George’s ac- 
tion 


F. George robably wanted to make sure that he would win the scholar- 
ship to State University. 


G. Loyalty to the whole team was probably more important for George 
than loyalty to his friend. 


H. If George hadn’t exposed the bribe, the big game with Dover would 
probably have been lost. 


I George was sore that Tom didn’t share the bribe with him. 


J. George probably thought he could scare Tom into not taking the 
money. 


; The measurement of attitudes, values, and beliefs is complicated by at 
east three factors: (1) The student may consciously respond with the 
Proper” or “correct” reply even though he actually has an entirely dif- 
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ferent attitude. (2) Student attitudes are subject to marked changes— 
some slowly, others rapidly. (3) The attitudes of the teacher are a power- 
ful conditioning factor on the students; these may not always be attitudes 
that meet with general agreement. 

Because of these difficulties in validly determining student attitudes the 
teacher would probably do well to put comparatively more emphasis on 
the means by which the student acquires his attitudes and basic values 
rather than on the end product itself. This would involve making the 
student aware of the process he consciously or unconsciously goes 
through in arriving at his value judgments and beliefs. In short, the stu- 
dent must be made more aware of the need for critical thinking and must 
be given continued opportunity to engage in the various learning activities 
and skills associated with critical thinking. If this is done, then perhaps the 
teacher will have one of the best criteria for predicting desirable attitudes 
in students. The criterion will be obtained by evaluating the students’ 
effectiveness in critical thinking. 


Evaluation Techniques 


Formal testing is only one phase of a total evaluation program. Even 
the most complete testing program would not reveal all aspects of change 
in student behavior. The use of other evaluation techniques should always 
supplement the test information; in many cases they will be even more 
significant than tests in giving an insight into the student’s growth, or 
lack thereof. 

The evaluation techniques dealt with below differ from tests in that they 
are usually more subjective than either teacher-made or standardized tests. 
Even more than tests, their utility is dependent upon care and skill in 
interpretation. Some of the most frequently used evaluation techniques 
follow; as with test categories they are not all mutually exclusive. 


1. Observation. The planned, systematic, carefully recorded observation 
continues to be a valuable evaluation technique. There are two general 
types of observations: (1) The observer prepares a list of possible behav- 
iors, observes a student or group of students, and records the number of 
times a given student exhibits the various behaviors listed. (2) The ob- 
server uses the “running account” method, captures instances of specific 
student behavior, and gives the setting and context of the behavior. The 
first type is more frequently used by research investigators in psycholog 
cal and sociological studies of children. The second type is more fre- 
quently used by teachers as a basis of ultimate evaluation of the student 
or for the more immediate purpose of including it in a series of anecdota 
records concerning the student. 


2. Anecdotal Records. A series of snapshot pictures of a child over 4 
period of years gives a fairly good indication of physical growth an 
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development. Similarly, a series of written observations about a child gives 
the teacher an opportunity to detect attitudes, interests, and personality 
development. A good anecdotal record is brief, concise, and factual. The 
description of student behavior should not reflect the teacher’s biases, 
value judgments, or appraisal. 


3. Conferences with the Student. During informal conferences with in- 
dividual students the teacher takes on the role of a practicing psychologist, 
an adviser, and confidant. The conference provides an opportunity for 
the teacher to establish rapport with the student. Once this is established 
the teacher may learn about previously undetected facets of the student’s 
feelings, attitudes, and interests. It is frequently during such private con- 
ferences that the teacher learns about serious personal problems that the 
student has and that may explain to a considerable extent his behavior in 
class. 


4. Case Studies. No matter what a teacher does to obtain evaluative 
data on some students, he still frequently feels that he really doesn’t know 
them at all. He hasn’t been able to get beneath their surface manifesta- 
tions. In such instances a case study may pierce the barrier. The case 
study is a study in depth and intensity. For that reason it certainly cannot 
be done with all the students. If it is to be carried out successfully, the 
teacher will probably limit its use to a comparatively small number of all 
his students. Most school systems have a counselor or staff psychologist 
to whom individual students can be referred if the teacher feels that the 
student requires study beyond the teacher’s scope. 


5. Role-Playing. Students who are asked to assume roles provide eval- 
ative data for the teacher by what they say, how they talk, and how 
they act. The teacher can infer from their performance how much in- 
formation they have about the situation and the persons being depicted. 
For example, a group of students depicting a session at the Constitutional 
convention will by their words indicate whether they understand the 
Principal articles of the Constitution, the controversies over some provi- 
sions, and the points of view of opposing factions. 

Probably the most frequently used kind of role-playing technique is 
the sociodrama. A complete discussion of the nature and functions of the 
sociodrama is found in Chapter Twenty-eight. It is mentioned here be- 
Cause it is an evaluation technique as well as a learning activity. 


samer Methods. The sociogram is one of the most popular and 

mative ciometric techniques for classroom use. It gives the teacher 

> mami + Ne informal structure of student society. This latent 

cae. ‘Sew lider markedly from any class organization based on 

in 5 ions or even one based on the overt votes of the students for 
positions as class chairman, panel leader, or committee chairmen. 
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7. Ratings by Students. One of the ways in which students may par- 
ticipate in the total evaluation program is by ratings of themselves or their 
fellow students. By participating in such evaluations the student is given 
a reminder of the goals of instruction for a given unit or semester of work. 
He will at least have an approximate indication of the extent and direc- 
tion of his growth. For rating the performance of the members of a panel 
discussion students may be asked to fill out the following rating scale; 


Directions, You are to evaluate the panel as a whole and 
the individual members of it. Use a scale of 1 to 5 in 
making the evaluations. 


5—to a very great extent 
4--to a great extent 

3—-to some extent 

2--to a slight extent 
l--to no appreciable extent 


PANEL AS A WHOLE 


To what extent: 
(1) was the problem fully and clearly identified? 
(2) was available information gathered and clearly 
presented? 
(3) was there evidence of clear thinking in present- 
ing and weighing hypotheses? 
(4) was there evidence of thorough, cooperative 


preparation? 
(5) was there evidence of open-mindedness in search- 
ing for truth? 
(6) was tentative conclusion justified by facts in 
situation as critically analyzed by panel? 
EACH INDIVIDUAL = ny 


Panel Mombors 
Ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th 


fees 


To what extent: 


(1) was there evidence of thor- 
ough preparation? 


(2) was there evidence of respon- 
sibility to group? 


(3) was there evidence of criti- 
cal thinking? 


(4) was presentation clear? 
(5) was presentation interesting? 


8. Cumulative Records. Usually the most valuable single source of in- 
formation about any student is his cumulative record. It is the permanent 
and official summary of the student’s educational history. Strictly speak- 
ing it is not so much a technique for evaluation as it is a technique for 
recording previously obtained evaluative data. But past performance is 
one of the best indicators of future achievement and one of the best 
sources for understanding and interpreting present behavior. The cumula- 
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tive record, therefore, is both a means for current evaluation and an end 
oduct of past evaluations. i 
Probably the main advantage that inheres in the use of an instrument 
such as the Evaluative Criteria is the bringing together of all staff mem- 
bers so as to take a perspective look at the entire school program. A con- 
comitant benefit is that the teachers within the various instructional fields, 
such as the social studies, have an opportunity to see the relationship of 
their particular courses to the entire field. A carefully conducted school 
evaluation program results in a clearer perception by each teacher of the 
forest as well as the trees. 


5. STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR USE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Large numbers of standardized tests devoted to various areas of the so- 
cial studies are available in published form. The two most useful refer- 
ences for keeping reasonably up to date on latest published tests are the 
Mental Measurements Yearbook and Tests in Print, both edited by Buros. 
New editions appear periodically. For more current information catalogs 
may be obtained from the various test publishers. Before using any of the 
standardized tests it is wise for the teacher to examine a specimen copy 
to see if it is suitable for the subject and class intended. 
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32 A GUIDE TO STUDENT TEACHING 


1, ORIENTATION TO STUDENT TEACHING 


The most significant professional experience of college students pre- 
paring to be teachers is their student teaching. A successful student teach- 
ing experience will reinforce previously untested, theoretical learnings. 
An unsuccessful experience may permanently condition the new teacher's 
outlook and methods, or it may even result in abandoning all plans to be 
a teacher. 

This chapter is written on the assumption that the reader is now or 
soon will be engaged in student teaching. It may be looked upon as a 
handbook of instructions. But student teaching is still only one category— 
albeit an important one—of professional laboratory experiences. In order 
to see it in its proper perspective, the student teacher should have the 
Opportunity for other experiences such as working with children in neigh- 
borhood or settlement recreation centers, engaging in case studies of 
school-age children or adolescents, observing and recording spontaneous 
child behavior, observing a competent teacher conducting a class, and the 
like, 

Since most student teaching at the secondary school level is done in off- 
campus public schools, this guide is written directly for the student who 
is about to begin such off-campus teaching. If the teaching is to be done 
at a campus laboratory or training school, the basic guidelines remain the 
same; only their locale is changed. 


2. PURPOSES OF STUDENT TEACHING 


Sophocles indicated the nature of the first purpose of student teaching 
when he wrote, “One must learn by doing the thing, for though you 
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think you know it, you have no certainty until you try.” It is not enough 
that the prospective teacher be intelligent, personable, and well prepared 
in the fields of subject matter and education. It is also necessary that he 
be able to translate these abilities into effective action, which will bring 
about the desired growth in the pupils that he teaches. This skill can best 
be developed and evaluated at the frontier of actual teaching experience 
where a variety of situations and conditions will test the ability of the 
student teacher to accomplish his objectives. (An aid to evaluating prog- 
ress in this direction is the Checklist on page 608.) 

A second purpose is related to the first in that it is not expected that 
student teachers will triumphantly cross the frontier with a blare of trum- 
pets announcing their unqualified success. Rather, it is expected that suc- 
cess will result from careful application to the task and a realistic recogni- 
tion of areas of strength and weakness so that shortcomings may be 
overcome. Mistakes will be made, but the student teaching program pro- 
vides that they will be made in a situation which is replete with experi- 
enced people willing and able to help the student teacher to meet the 
challenges of the task. 

Finally, the student teaching program provides a period for the student 
to reflect upon his capacities and experiences in order to determine realis- 
tically whether teaching is the best choice as a lifetime career for him. 


3. THE STUDENT TEACHING TEAM 


A major concern during student teaching involves a genuine under- 
standing of the responsibilities and relationships that student teachers have 
with the various members of the professional staff with whom they work 
as members of the student teaching team. The following key members of 
the team, aside from the student teacher, are identified and their func- 
tions described. 


The Cooperating School Staff 


The superintendent and principal of each cooperating school are le- 
gally responsible to the citizens of their community to provide the best 
possible educational program for their pupils, and they are not justified 
in assuming the responsibility of a student teacher if such a step interferes 
with their primary obligation. They will obtain full information concern- 
ing your qualifications from the college, and frequently they will inter- 
view prospective student teachers. Their task is not completed once you 
are assigned to one or more cooperating teachers. They will orient you 
to the administrative regulations of their school and will do everything 
they can to assure your success because (1) it is their professional duty 
and obligation and (2) they are constantly looking for capable new blood 
to fill openings in their staff for the coming year. 


y 
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An understanding of the role of the superintendent and principal is a 
first big step in utilizing their help, but the enterprising student teacher 
will discover many other sources of help on the school staff. The librarian 
can be of great aid to you in selecting and acquiring readings for class- 
room use. The audio-visual director will inform you as to the availability 
of such materials and will often provide student operators for the 
equipment. The guidance counselor can ease your road to the understand- 
ing of the capacities, interests, and problems of your pupils. Many pleas- 
ant acquaintances can be made with experienced teachers on the staff who 
will transmit innumerable bits of useful advice to you during coffee breaks 
in the teachers’ lounge. The office staff will prove invaluable to the begin- 
ning teacher who is confused by points of routine or perplexed by the 
myriad of reports and printed forms related to the administrative aspects 
of teaching. The custodial personnel are the unseen friends of the teacher 
who recognizes the value of their many services. 


The Cooperating Teacher 


The cooperating, or critic, teacher has volunteered to accept the extra 
responsibility of having a student teacher observe and teach in his class- 
room, Since this affects the educational growth of the pupils involved, 
such teachers are usually the most competent and experienced in the 
school, It is the cooperating teacher who accepts direct responsibility for 
developing and fostering the social and professional growth of the student 
teacher so that both the pupils and student teacher will progress. 

Because student teachers are guest-protégés in the school, it becomes 
mandatory that they sense their responsibility to make every effort to 
work harmoniously with the cooperating teacher. The teacher expects 
that the student teacher will loyally and willingly fulfill his obligations and 
will adopt a mature attitude toward such supervision as is given so as to 
improve his performance and protect the students’ right to the best pos- 
sible education, 

The student teacher, in turn, can expect to find the cooperating teacher 
to be an understanding and friendly adviser. For the student teacher who 
has yet to conduct his first class, anxiety usually arises to becloud and 
magnify the deficiencies that necessarily are revealed in carly attempts at 
teaching. The cooperating teacher will be of inestimable value in helping 
the new teacher to see matters in their proper perspective so that objective 
ee appesital, the first step in acquiring competence and security, might 
by veel ne pe PE EET VER ye — to assist this process 
feito: gn “ oneness that ae s access to the bene- 

elp that is available to him, It is the foolish student teacher who 
allows his defense mechanisms to confuse the issues with cynicism and 
subvert positive criticism with resentment, 
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The University Supervisors 


The university supervisor assumes the major responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare of the student teacher and serves as the liaison between the 
college and the school system to which the student is assigned. It is his 
task to work closely with both the student teacher and the school so as to 
assure that the interests and responsibilities of each are being satisfied. 

During visits to the school, the supervisor consults with the principal 
and the cooperating teacher so as to identify both the areas of excellence 
and of deficiency as viewed by the cooperating school staff. He will also 
plan to observe the student teacher and confer with him. A continuing 
goal of such conferences is to effect a synthesis between the student teach- 
er’s college preparation and the practices of the cooperating school so as 
to provide a proper basis for evaluating progress and planning for future 
improvement. 

Many issues of common interest will arise in these conferences and the 
student will be encouraged to share his experiences or discuss his problems 
with other student teachers in the cooperative atmosphere of a college 
seminar, which meets weekly or more often during the student teaching 
period. Such discussions of common problems often aid student teachers 
to secure the perspective necessary for further growth. It should be em- 
phasized that discussions in the seminar or private conferences with the 
supervisor at the college will not in themselves affect your mark; it is pro- 
fessionally shortsighted to neglect to take advantage of these. 


4. THE STUDENT TEACHER IN ACTION 


The moment a student teacher enters a public school, he is no longer 
just a college student; in the eyes of the pupils, the parents, and the com- 
munity he is a teacher. It thus behooves every student teacher to under- 
stand clearly his duties, status, and responsibilities as a teacher in the public 
school. 


Preliminary Observation and Participation 


When you arrive in the classroom for the first day of student teaching, 
the pupils will have been prepared for your arrival by the cooperating 
teacher, Generally, they will be prepared for the best; they will be look- 
ing forward to having another teacher and extra help with their work. 
The role of “student teacher” is not very clear to public school youngsters, 
and if the student teacher assumes the role of a teacher he will be accepted 
as a teacher. In short, a confident, friendly, relaxed, and mature entrance 
will set the stage for your acceptance as a capable teacher. z 

‘The first few days provide you with an opportunity to orient yourself 
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further to the school, but they are also crucial in making first impressions. 
During this period of observation, it is essential that you indicate that 
you know what you are doing. Will you sit near the front of the room 
with a seating plan so that the faces and behavior of the pupils can be 
readily seen and their names easily memorized, or will you just sit passively 
in the back of the room? Will you understand that an observer is more 
than just a spectator and be alert to the techniques and procedures used 
by the cooperating teacher? The answers to these and similar questions 
will determine the first impressions that others will have of you. 

As an observer you should note such points as how the pupils are pre- 
pared for the class to begin, how motivation is used to introduce the lesson, 
how the questioning is conducted, how the assignments are given, how 
discipline problems are prevented, how individual differences are pro- 
vided for, how classroom atmosphere is established, and what pace is set 
for the best possible learning situation. When you are capable of noting 
these points, you should proceed to analyze them and consider possible 
improvements that you could make. 

It is a wise procedure to make a note of points which you do not 
understand and use these as a basis for discussion with the cooperating 
teacher. At this stage of your student teaching no question may be con- 
sidered inappropriate as long as the questioner does not know the answer. 
The explanations of the cooperating teacher will help you to make the 
connection between what you know and what you can recognize in 
action, 

Along with observing, reviewing, and note-taking, the student teacher 
will want to participate in various other activities, These may all be done 
prior to a complete teaching assignment. Many will continue after you 
are well on your way toward handling the class by yourself, 


ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 


t. Assist in grading papers, scoring tests, making out reports, graphing pupil 
progress 

2. Help to keep rooms, storage spaces, bookcases, etc., in good order 
3- Help on the playground at noons and recesses 

4- Prepare material to contribute during class discussions 

5- Help slow pupils in the area of their weakness 

6. Find additional materials for bright pupils 

7. Bring materials such as pictures, slides, posters, etc., to class 

8. Take roll, check absence excuses 

9. Regulate light and ventilation 
10. Prepare library reference lists 
11. Help build and maintain the classroom library 
12. Prepare work sheets or guides for the class 
13. Learn to use mimeograph and ditto 
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14. Assist with audio-visual materials 

15. Help individuals and small groups 

16. Supervise building displays 

17. Assist with a field trip 

18. Help plan details of future work 

19. Conduct a current events discussion 

20, Conduct a review exercise 

21. Discuss a reference work 

22. Give a prepared introductory explanation for a new topic 
23. Don’t wait to be asked! Make suggestions on your own 


The period of time that it takes for the transition from observation to 
participation differs according to the capabilities of the individual student 
teacher as judged by the cooperating teacher. During this period of ob- 
servation and participation, it is hoped that you will have learned as much 
as possible about the entire school system and the community that it serves. 
No longer is it sufficient for a student teacher to have only classroom 
experience. Boys and girls are educated by experiences both in school and 
out of school, and to do an effective job the student teacher must be fa- 
miliar with all major educative influences acting upon the pupil. Efficient 
use of your time and talents during this initial period will assure your 
familiarity with the scope of your obligations and responsibilities as a 
teacher and will help to eliminate such anxiety and uncertainty as might 
be blocking your progress toward security in your new position. 


Teaching 


Remember that the pupils are looking forward to having you as a 
teacher. They anticipate the pleasure of being taught by a young and in- 
teresting new personality. You can profitably use this initial advantage to 
establish yourself as one with them or lose the lead by becoming one of 
them. Note carefully the distinction between these terms and think of its 
implication for the approach that you will use. 

A first step in impressing the pupils with the fact that you are a capable 
teacher is to approach the task in a mature manner. This must be quickly 
reinforced by proof that you know young people, both as a group and 
individually. It is important that you learn to associate the names, faces, 
and characteristic behavior of the pupils as quickly as possible. There is a 
close correlation between effective teaching and the amount of informa- 
tion that a teacher has at his disposal concerning each individual in the 
classroom. The “know thy pupils” concept is a prerequisite to making 
interactions within the class serve the needs of both individuals and the 
learning situation, 


Lesson plans. Teaching involves careful and extensive planning. Many 
schools require beginning teachers as well as student teachers to prepare 
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lesson plans. These plans may include three general types: G) over-all 
plan for the course on a year or semester basis; (2) a plan fora given unit, 
project, or problem; (3) daily plans dealing with specific material and 
procedures for a single class period. The student teacher will not fre- 
quently be involved in the first type of plan. Preparing units and daily 
lesson plans, however, constitutes one of the most important jobs of the 
student teacher, The unit is described in detail in Chapters Twenty-one 
and Twenty-two. The daily lesson plan contains some of the same cate- 
gories as a unit but on a much reduced scale. As with the unit there are 
many possible forms for organizing a daily lesson plan. In most cases they 
include at least the following items: 


1. The Why—reasons, aims, or purposes of the lesson 
2. The What—content, materials, and instructional aids 
3. The How—procedures and activities 


4. Evaluation—an objective, impersonal appraisal by the student teacher as 
to the success of the lesson 


These four parts may not always be clearly labeled, but they are in- 
trinsic parts of each daily lesson plan. The first three are clearly discernible 


in the example depicted below; the fourth part (evaluation) is entered 
upon the completion of the lesson. 


DAILY LESSON PLAN 


Subject: Civics Grade: Ninth 
Unit: Political Parties Date: 
Topic: Classification of terms Period: 


Purposes of the lesson: 


General -- To encourage students in the critical exercise 
of thought processes with regard to everyday 
communication. 


Specific — To reinforce the definitions of "biased" and 
"factual" statements. To review the stu- 
dents' ability to discern factual and opinion- 
ated statements. To present exercises to 
fortify skills in recognizing the above with 
particular emphasis on their everyday usage in 
listening activities like radio and TV ads. 


Assignment for Today (made yesterday) 


l. Listen to a television or radio program advertisement. 


2. Write down the content of those ads which you think 


wee a great deal upon opinions and biases rather than 
acts. 


3. Be able to tell why you think they are opinions. 
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Content 


Procedure 


1. Today's assignment. 


2. Yesterday's tests. 


3. Terms: 
a... fact" 
b. "opinion" 
co. “bias 


4. Definitions: 

a. "fact"—-that which 
can be proved true or 
false. That which has 
actual existence. An 


event which can be veri- | 


fied. 

b. "opinion"—-unveri- 
fiable. That which can 
be argued with or dis- 
agreed with, but not 
proved false or true. 
An event stronger than 
impression, less strong 


than positive knowledge. 


c. "bias"—-tendency or 
prejudice. 


j. Listening exercises. 


. Remind the students to pass 


them in at the end of the 
period. Remind them again at 
the end. 


. Yesterday's tests showed 


that complete understanding 
of terms hadn't been real- 
ized. 


. Write these terms on the 


board and enunciate them 
distinctly. Don't keep your 
back to the class. 


. Try to get these definitions 


from the class. Give ex- 

amples of each, e.g. 

a. fact-—-Date, etc. 

b. opinion-—-"0n the basis 
nE ATE A 


c. bias——"Regardless of 
what anybody else says 
" 


. Read the exercises dis- 


tinctly. Ask students if 

the sentences are fact or i 

opinion 

a. More Americans voted in 
the 1956 election than 
ever before. (F) 

b. The Democrats have done 
more for the working man 
than have the Republi- 
cans. (0) 

c. Every citizen should be 
allowed to vote. (0) 

d. Military men do not make 
good Presidents. (0) 

e. The common people dis- 
liked him. (0) 
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Content Procedure 
6. Summation: 6. Summation: i 
Explain purpose to students It should be obvious from 


these sentences that many 
statements of opinion are 
used by many different 
people for different pur- 
poses. 


7. Today's assignment. 7. Ask students to pass in the 
assignment due today. 


8. Tomorrow's assignment. 8. Bring to class a magazine 
article which uses opinion 
words to sway the public. 


Evaluation: 


Although plans are always necessary, the good teacher considers them 
clastic enough so that judicious departures that take advantage of spon- 
taneous developments within the learning situation may still be made. 


Classroom management. Control, order, discipline, and classroom 
management are all related; they act and interact upon each other. Your 
teaching plans should seek to eliminate many small problems before they 
arise, for effective management can be equated to a fast moving and inter- 
esting lesson. The successful teacher is one who can inspire the students 
to be responsible by keeping interest in the subject at such a pitch that 
order is a by-product of purposeful activity. 

The typical student wants to learn and behave as a normal young per- 
son, but many pressures are exerted upon him as an adolescent, You 
must give him the security of a routine, guided by a firm and friendly 
adult; yet his unlimited energy requires that he be allowed to participate 
in a variety of meaningful activities in order to avoid the monotony that 


will cause him to revolt. 

dIt is impossible to generalize on just what you should do to handle dis- 
cipline, since each student teacher must discover the value of his own per- 
sonality in this regard. An understanding of some principles of adolescent 
growth and development is basic to an intelligent approach. A list of 


characteristic mistakes made by beginning teachers may serve to clarify 
some of the points. 
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1. Failing to secure attention before making announcements or beginning 
discussions 
. Trying to be a “regular guy” with the pupils before winning their respect 


2 

3. Failing to use chalkboards and other teaching aids and materials 

4. Using the threat of a test as motivation 

5. Failing to display either enthusiasm for or a knowledge of the subject 
matter 

6. Trying to carry the load for the students so that they rarely work or 
think 


7. Getting lost in the subject matter so as to become unaware of the mood 
and behavior of the individual pupils in the class 

8. Habitually calling on a certain few capable pupils to carry all class dis- 
cussions 


9. Excessive use of “I,” “OK,” “Ya,” and slang expressions 
10. Engaging in personal arguments and emotional discussions with pupils 


5. EVALUATING STUDENT TEACHING PROGRESS 


It is difficult to be objectively critical of one’s self, but all beginning 
teachers recognize some areas of weakness, It is to the student teacher's 
credit if he can determine his own shortcomings and take such remedial 
steps as may be necessary. The intelligent student teacher knows when and 
where he needs help. The following checklist may be used periodically to 
analyze your own progress: 


STUDENT TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION CHECKLIST 


t. Can you recognize names and characteristic behaviors of each student? 

2. Can you use effective and continuous motivation which utilizes the in- 
terests, abilities, experiences, and needs of each student? 

3- Can you provide a variety of teaching procedures and learning experi- 
ences which meet the needs and abilities = each student? 

4 ca, g recognize the changing moods and undercurrents within the 
c 


5. Can you maintain an effective learning situation in which each student 
cooperates actively and is given an opportunity for self-expression? 

6. Have you effectively planned the selection of activities and materials 
which most y achieve the learning goals and objectives? 

7- Have you selected a wide variety of materials which utilize to the fullest 
extent the resources of the school, library, community, etc.? 

8. Have you built student responsibility through their cooperative participa- 
tion in class activities? 

9. Have you utilized diagnostic and remedial procedures so as to aid the 
gules in evaluating their own problems and progress? 

10, Have you kept adequate records concerning student achievement and 


1 a you maintain objectivity in dealing with behavior that is aggressive 
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12, Can you organize the class for effective democratic living? 

13. Can you develop an understanding of the wider significance of the sub- 
ject matter and relate it to present-day life? 

14. Can you carry out effectively the administrative policies and regulations? 

15. Can you observe professional ethics in relationships with students, par- 
ents, and fellow teachers? 

16. Have you established and maintained effective relationships with staff 
members? 

17. Have you willingly volunteered for participation in extracurricular or 
other school activities? 

18, Have you adopted a mature attitude toward the positive criticisms of the 
cooperating teacher and college supervisor? 

19. Have you gained a degree of confidence and an accompanying degree of 
pleasure in carrying out the manifold tasks of teaching? 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Logically, it would hardly seem necessary to mention the high profes- 
sional standards and ethics demanded by the teaching profession. Yet ex- 
perience has shown that some student teachers find it difficult to realize 
that student teaching is not just another college course. This immature 
group enters the experience with the carefree attitudes, habits, and dress 
that are the latest vogue in the campus coffee shop. They leave the experi- 
pce with a harvest of disillusionments: (1) the students respond with 
campus-coffee-shop” respect and behavior—a response that is hardly con- 
ducive either to learning or discipline; (2) the cooperating teacher re- 
Sponds by severely limiting the freedom of the student teacher to teach; 
and (3) the school administration responds by refusing to accept future 
student teachers. Thus, “Joe College” has done irreparable damage to 
himself, to his students, to the student teaching program, and to the repu- 
tation of his college. 
It is important to remember that the student teacher in a public school 
is looked upon by pupils and parents as a teacher. Since the student teacher 
is dealing with the public as a professional person, he should be acquainted 
with the NEA Code of Ethics for teachers. 
Consider, for a moment, the impression that would be created by a 
* ‘or who indiscriminately criticized the capabilities of fellow physi- 
ns, openly discussed the personal problems of his patients, and freely 
Expressed the opinion that his profession was riddled with “quackery.” It 
saci oa ei Sut propan information which student teachers in- 
B oaa S RA P pupils, and parents, must be re- 
cea. , oe ae zà ie in opmation that you receive is to be con- 
Biais veca ct ti : Be set it : your task to make constructive 
EW Acid ates Tenue p "o saii it as a means of destruction. 
o NiE ember that you are entering the public school as a 
» Taking on the added responsibility of a student teacher is a 
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voluntary matter for every cooperating teacher and school system. Realiz- 
ing this, the student teacher should discharge his duties and responsibilities 
as efficiently as those of the regular faculty. 

You will meet various degrees of educational philosophy and practice, 
This is highly desirable since it provides you with an opportunity to learn 
all that you can about the relative merits of each approach so that you 
may modify your own views accordingly. No matter what your opinion 
is of them, every public school teacher has one distinct asset not equaled 
by student teachers: that is experience—a powerful teacher. Such experi- 
ence deserves the respect of the beginning teacher. 

Finally, here are some important admonitions to the student teacher. 


Don’t be afraid to seek help 
Don’t be sensitive and take it as a per- 
sonal attack 


Do expect to make mistakes 
Do expect constructive criticism 


Do plan your work carefully 


Do evaluate your results carefully 
Do be one with the students 
Do act as a professional teacher 


Do try a variety of methods 


Do strive for constant improvement 


Don’t be disappointed with early re- 
sults 

Don’t make snap judgments 

Don’t be one of the students 

Don’t insist on remaining “Joe Col- 
lege” 

Don’t grasp onto the first one that 
works 

Don’t try to change the school in a 


day 

Don’t do all the work for the stu- 
dents 

Don’t interpret misbehavior as an at- 
tack on you 


Do help the students to learn 


Do expect that the students will be- 
have 
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APPENDIX 


A. GLOSSARY OF SOCIAL STUDIES TERMS 


This glossary includes those words which have a special meaning or use in the 
social studies. Consequently such words as source, chronology, and type study are 
listed and defined. Most of the words which merely have utility in the social studies 
but belong to the whole field of education are not included. Therefore such words as 
articulation, attitude, and supervision are omitted. 


ability grouping Division of total student body in a given school or students in a 
particular class into categories based on intelligence, achievement, or special capa- 
bilities. 

advanced placement A program whereby college-type courses are offered to superior 
secondary school students. Usually involves a high degree of independent study. 

areas of living Geographical, functional, or topical divisions for constructing a cur- 
riculum. Closely related to processes, themes, concepts, and problems. 

behavior Conduct which is regarded as the result of learning. Measurable or observ- 
able human actions, 

behavioral sciences A pom paratively new field embracing material from the social 
sciences, psychology, and the medical sciences, 

block method A teaching plan which consists of three or four levels of assignment in 
order to provide for individual differences. 

chronology The arrangement of time in a labeled sequence using such designations as 
century, decade, and specific dates. Chronology is formalized time. 

citizenship The quality of being able and willing to participate in governmental affairs 
or, more broadly, in all kinds of civic, community, and public life. 

civic education A program designed to develop citizenship. 

common learnings A term applied to a general program based upon basic, widespread 
needs of youth as distinguished from specialized needs, Closely related to core cur- 
ticulum and general education. 

community resources Those institutions, industries, organizations, and other entities in 
the local environment which can be utilized in teaching. Sometimes used to include 
persons. 

completion test A test item calling for the information necessary to fill a gap. Comple- 
tion is also used with the word exercises to indicate a type of reading or study guide. 

concept The generalized and inclusive range in the meaning of a word. Usually an 
abstract category. Concept is also used in curriculum making as a synonym of area, 
process, and needs, often appearing as the phrase “basic concepts.” 

contemporary affairs The study of current events, issues, problems, trends, and develop- 
ments having long-range significance. Used to indicate a wider scope than current 
events. Related to world affairs and international relations. 

contract method A plan for teaching that involves the prior commitment of a student 
to undertake a specified amount and quality of work which will be recognized by a 
particular mark, Similar to block method.” 

controversial issues “Those public questions about which there are sharp differences of 
Opinion. Related to problems, solved and unsolved. 


cooperating teacher A teacher in whose classes a student teacher observes, participates, 
or does student teaching. 
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correlation The establishing of relationships among subjects, either randomly or by 
a prearranged plan. 

critical thinking Discriminating and cautious judgment. Also refers to a topic of in- 
struction in the social studies. 

culminating activity The student activity that summarizes or concludes a unit of work. 

culture epoch theory The idea that each individual evolves through stages of growth 
paralleling those through which the human race has gone. A scheme for arranging 
and grading materials. Formerly important, the theory is now discredited. 

current events Also called current affairs. The study of the more immediate contem- 
porary happenings. Related to contemporary affairs and events, international rela- 
tions, and world affairs. 

cycle A plan for arranging and grading materials which involves the repetition of the 
same topics or subjects on a different level of difficulty and scope. 

derived sources A secondhand account of an historical event. Obtained from primary 
sources; textbook is typical example. 

developmental activity One of several projects, assignments, or student activities carried 
on in the course of a unit of work. 

device A particularized way of teaching a word, idea, or process. Often involves 
mnemonics and other associative schemes for promoting learning. Less inclusive and 
formal than a method. 

diagnosis The discovery and analysis of the explanations of why an individual or class 
achieves or performs as it does. Implies use of tests and inventories. Closely associated 
with remedial steps. 

directed study Reading and exercises planned by the teacher. Allied to supervised 
study. Implies the presence of the teacher, who renders frequent help. 

drill, Repetition in a variety of ways designed to insure mastery and retention. Fre- 
quently used in a derogatory manner because of its presumed overuse. 

equipment The physical materials employed in the educational process, including 
chalkboards, books, maps, films, etc. 

essay test A written exercise whose results are to be evaluated by an instructor. Since 
the results cannot be definitively stated in quantified numbers, it only approximates 
objectivity. A synonym for subjective or discussion test or examination. 

experience Act or result of observing, encountering, or undergoing. It involves action 
but not necessarily meaning or understanding. It is the raw material for learning, 
with which it should not be identified. 

external criticism Process whereby the historian determines whether a source is genu- 
inely what it purports to be. 

field trip A guided excursion for the purpose of learning. Usually refers to local rather 
than extended trips, the latter being designated as “school journeys.” 

fugitive materials Term used to designate leaflets, folders, advertisements, reprints, 
and other materials which are difficult to classify and preserve. 

fusion Formerly a merging of two social studies subjects. More recently applied to a 
merging or synthesizing of all social studies subjects and also to interfield organiza- 
tions of materials. Synonym of unification. 

general education The program which is required of all students on the assumption 
that it provides the minimum basis for living. Stresses citizenship and social living 
rather than vocational training. Similar to common learnings and core curriculum. 

generalization An inclusive statement of a relationship, trend, or tendency. Based on 
detailed facts, it provides a basis for interpreting additional facts which fit the gen- 
eral category. 

grade placement The allocating of materials to the various school years and classes. 

grading The process of arranging materials in a sequence of difficulty and learnability 
and assigning them to various fields, subjects, and classes. 


graph A device for presenting data in order to make them more meaningful and sig- 
nificant. Related to chart and table. 
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sequence Arrangement of curricular content in a predetermined order. 

simulation A modified role-playing technique which emphasizes the process of de- 
cision-making especially as it applies to international relations. 

social foundations An area of study emphasizing philosophical, theoretical, and socio- 
logical aspects of education. 

social sciences Those advanced branches of knowledge which deal with human rela- 
tionships and have as their primary obligation the search for knowledge and truth. 

social studies That field of materials dealing with human relationships which are used 
for instructional purposes. 

socialized recitation Class procedure in which students take a leading part. 


seciodrama Unwritten, unmemorized, and only generally prepared dramatization de- 
signed to promote understanding of persons dramatized or insight into situations 
enacted. 

sociogram A sociometric diagram designed to show the informal or latent social struc- 


ture of a group. Usually expressed in terms of student likes and dislikes toward 
their peers. 


sociometry Measurement of the interrelations among members of a group or class; 
usually portrayed in quantitative terms, charts, or diagrams. 

source method Procedure in teaching which makes extensive use of sources. 

sources Written and unwritten materials from which information about the past is 
obtained. Includes both primary and derived sources. 

student teaching A period of guided teaching during which the prospective teacher 
takes increasing responsibility for work with a given group of learners. 

study guide Printed or formally prepared directions for students in carrying out as- 
signments or activities in connection with a unit, problem, or project. 

study skills Those abilities which enable a student to locate and utilize materials 
expeditiously, 

subject Formally organized branch of knowledge; also a form of organized curricular 
content, 


teaching aids Anything used to promote teaching; usually refers to the materials and 
methods used in teaching a unit of work. 


teaching unit Content and materials with a central theme, process, or problem. 

team teaching Combining the efforts of two or more teachers for a given class. 

technique General word used to indicate a procedure or manner of teaching; less in- 
clusive than method. 


topic Collection of related material pertaining to a portion or segment of a larger 
body of materials; regarded as inert but logical. 


transfer of training Carry-over value from one task, topic, or subject to another; trans- 
fer is effected through generalizations, identity of purpose, language, or identity of 
content or method. 

trve-false Test form in which person taking the test is asked to pass upon the accu- 
racy of a statement. Generally regarded as unsuited to the social studies. 

type study A subject chosen for study because it is regarded as typical or illustrative 
of a kind or class. 

unification The thorough and complete merging of diverse or separated curricular 
elements into one new synthesis; synonymous with fusion. 

unit Organization of related content, materials, and activities designed for instruc- 
tional purposes; form of organization that calls for the rigid selection of relevant 
materials. 

unit method A sae based upon a teaching unit of work; consists of initiatory, 

, 


developmental, and culminating activities organized about significant content and 
intended to effect specified outcomes. 
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validity That quality of a test that insures that it measures what it purports to measure. 

verbalism Use of a word without understanding its meaning. 

vertical integration Arrangement of contents of social studies so as to constitute an 
orderly progression as the student goes from one grade to the next. Similar to 
grading and sequence. 

workbook Formally prepared study guide containing a variety of exercises and ac- 
tivities designed to provide review and reinforcement of learning. 

world affairs Study of contemporary international developments; similar to current 
events but usually regarded as more inclusive. 


B. ESSENTIAL NAMES AND DATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The following list of dates and names is taken from Edgar B. Wesley (Director), 
American History in Schools and Colleges, the Report of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges of the American Historical Association, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, and the National Council for the Social Studies. 
The plan of the Committee was “to suggest the irreducible content and principal 
emphasis for each level at which American history is taught.” The Report was pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company in 1944. 


MIDDLE GRADES 


Representative Dates: 


Discovery of America, 1492 Declaration of Independence, 1776 
Magellan’s voyage, 1519 Inauguration of Washington, 1789 
Settlement. of Jamestown, 1607 Louisiana Purchase, 1803 
Settlement of Plymouth, 1620 Acquisition of Florida, 1819 
Treaty of Paris, 1763 Mexican Cession, 1848 
Representative Persons: 

Daniel Boone Thomas Jefferson 

William Bradford La Salle 

Samuel de Champlain Meriwether Lewis 

William Clark Ferdinand Magellan 

Christopher Columbus Jacques Marquette 

Francisco Coronado William Penn 

Hernando Cortes John Smith 

Hernando de Soto George Washington 

Francis Drake Roger Williams 

Benjamin Franklin Brigham Young 


Sam Houston 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Representative Dates: 


Beginning of the Revolutionary War, 1775 
Declaration of Independence, 1776 
Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781 

The Drafting of the Constitution, 1787 
Inauguration of Washington, 1789 
Invention of Cotton Gin, 1793 

Fulton’s Steamboat, 1807 

War with England, 1812 

Missouri Compromise, 1820 

Invention of Telegraph, 1844 

Civil War, 1861-1865 

Transcontinental Railroad, 1869 
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Representative Persons: 


Samuel Adams 
John Jacob Astor 
Clara Barton 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Jefferson Davis 
Thomas A. Edison 
Cyrus W. Field 
Henry Ford 

Robert Fulton 
Charles Goodyear 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Nathan Hale 
Alexander Hamilton 
Patrick Henry 
James J. Hill 


Elias Howe 
Andrew Jackson 
Thomas Jefferson 
John Paul Jones 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Cyrus McCormick 
Samuel F, B. Morse 
Thomas Paine 
Samuel Slater 
George Washington 
Eli Whitney 

Orville Wright 
Wilbur Wright 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Representative Dates: 


Hou of Burgesses, 1619 
oleration Act, 1649 
Stamp Act, 1765 


t Convention with Canada, 


ctrine, 1823 
cott Decision, 1857 
aS Commerce Commission, 


Spanish-American War, 1898 
go World War, 1914-1918 
Ineteenth Amendment, 1920 
À ew Deal, 1933 
Second World War, 1939-1945 


Representative Persons: 


John Quincy Adams 

Jane Addams 

Susan B, Anthony 

Simón Bolívar 

William Jennings Bryan 
0] g C. Calhoun 
ndrew Carnegi 

Henry Gar 

Samuel Clemens 

tover Cleveland 

Eugene V, Debs 

Dorothea Dix 

tephen A, Douglas 

alph Waldo Emerson 

*ephen Collins Foster 

amuel Gom ers 


Herbert Hoover 

ndrew Jackson 

seph Jefferson 

omas Jefferson 


Andrew Johnson 
Robert La Follette, Sr, 
James Madison 

Horace Mann 

John Marshall 

William McKinley 
James Monroe 

Francis Parkman 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Theodore Roosevelt 
José de San Martín 

Carl Schurz 

Louis Sullivan 

William H. Taft 
Booker T. Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Walt Whitman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
Frances E. Willard 
Woodrow Wilson 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


INDEX 


Ability: as component of social develop- 
ment, 63; as criterion for grading of 
materials, 131-132 

Acceptance, social need of adolescents, 
65 

Achievement, social need of adolescents, 
67 

Achievement test booklets, accompany- 
ing textbooks, 240 

Achievement test construction: essay, 
571-573; objective type, 573; item se- 
lection, 573-574; form of items, 574- 


Action, taking of, in problems approach, 
174-175 

Activities, student: 
433-434 

Activities, for student teachers, 603-604 

Adolescence: nature of, 59-61; sub-cul- 
tures, 149-150; and civil liberties, 488- 
489 

Advanced Placement Program, 139, 365 

ie social need of adolescents, 64- 
5 

Aherne, George A., 137 

Alft, E. C., 403, 407 

Allen, Frederick L., 251 

Allen, Jack, 121 

Alm, Richard S., 250 

Alternatives, in economic problems, 506 

American Anthropological Association, 
1, 43 

American Bar Association, influence on 
social studies curriculum, 43 

American Council of Learned Societies, 
1, 20, 34, 51 

American Economic Association, influ- 
ence on curriculum, 43 

American Educational Research Associ- 
ation, 19 

American Historical Association: report 
on American history, 34, 49; influence 
on curriculum, 2, 43-50; Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History, 455 

American history: in report of Commit- 
tee of Ten, 44; in report of Committee 
of Seven, 44; report on, 49-50, 100, 
133; plan for organizing (rable), 121: 
trends in time allotted to, 1 53; legal re- 
quirements of teaching, 153-1 54; eco- 
nomic unit in, 390 

American Political Science Association, 
influence on curriculum, 1, 43 


devices involving, 


American Sociological Association, influ- 
ence on curriculum, 2, 43 

Analysis of content, in resource units, 
392-395, 408-409 a ; 

Analysis of society, in deriving curricu- 
lum (figure), 27-28 

Analysis of tests (tables), 586-591 

Anecdotal records, as evaluation tech- 
nique, 594 

Angle, Paul M., 248 

Anthropology Curriculum Study Proj- 
ect, 535-537 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 12 

Area organizational aspect, in study of 
geography, 459 

Area studies, 145, 149, 547-550 

Articulation, in organizing materials, 98 

Assignments: differentiated, example of 
(figure), 129; process of learning, 205; 
in reading program, 261-263 

Associationist theory of learning, 161 

Attitudes: as objectives, 77, 398; evalua- 
tion of, 405-407, 412, 570; appraising 
student, 591-594 

Audio-visual materials. See Visual and 
auditory materials 

Auditory materials: radio, 298-299; re- 
cordings, 299-300 

Axiology, 14 


Bacon, Sir Francis, 16, 259-260 

Bagley, William C., 99 

Barr, A. S., 138 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, 15 

Baynham, Dorsey, 110 

Beale, Howard K., 46 

Behavior: changes in, as learning, 160; 
political, 481-482; evaluation of, 566- 
567 

Behavioral sciences, relation to social sci- 
ences, 4 

Beliefs: scale of, in social philosophy, 13; 
relation to curriculum, 68-69; inven- 
tory of, 406-407; study of conflicting, 
482-483, 521-527, 534-535 

Benedict, Ruth, 529 

Penjamin, Harold, 82 
ible, legal status of teaching, 153-1 

Billett, Roy O., 385, 386 he te 

Bill of Rights: opinions toward, 488-489; 
learning activities on, 497 

Biographies: in social studies library, 
249; study of, 446-448 ý 
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Bismarck, Otto von, 447 

Blackboards. See Chalkboards 

Blegen, Theodore C., 49 

Block method, as teaching procedure, 
422-423 

Block time, 106 

Blocker, Clyde, 336 

Books, appraisal technique, 206-208 

Bossing, Nelson L., 108 

Bowman, Isaiah, 460 

Brameld, Theodore, 11-12, 22, 527 

Browning, Robert, 167-168 

Brueckner, Leo, 48 

Bruner, Jerome S., 375 

Bulletin boards, 278-279 

Burckhardt, Richard W., 331, 332 

Buros, Oscar K., 597 


Calderwood, J. D., 402, 504, 505, 510 

Cardinal time phrases, 441 

Carlsen, G. Robert, 250 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken, 130, 208 

Carr, Edwin R., 146, 228 

Case studies: of problems approach, 176- 
177; as evaluation technique, 595 

Catton, William R., Jr., 556 

Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, 300 

Chalkboards, use of, 278 

Chapin, F. Stuart, 532 

Charts: reading of, 190-192; uses and 
types, 297-298 

Chronology: as form of organization, 
116-118; in grading of materials, 134- 
136; study dealing with, 177; teaching 
sense of (figure), 442-444; in world 
history, 543 

Citizenship education: and political sci- 
ence, 481-482; and civic behavior, 483- 
485; in classroom, 485-487; materials 
for, 500-501 

Citizenship Education Project, 483, 485, 
592-593 

Civic Education Service, 314 

Civics, teaching of, 490-500 

Clark, Mary J., 117 

Classroom climate, and problems ap- 
proach, 175 

Classroom management, in 
teaching, 607-608 

Clemence, R. V., 509 

Collings, Miller R., 328 

Comenius, John Amos, 15, 233 

Commager, Henry S., 248, 251, 449 

Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 44-45 

Commission on the Social Studies, of 
American Historical Association: on 
curriculum, 32, 34; report of, 45-48; on 
method, 342 


student 


Committee of Five, report of, 44 

Committee of Seven, report of, 44 

Committee of Ten, report of, 44 

Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges: suggestions on 
content, 100; on time devoted to study 
of history, 153; recommendations on 
names and dates, 231-232; on purposes 
of history, 451-452, 454; on isolation- 
ism, 551 

Committee on Social Studies, of Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 44-45 

Common learnings, 106 

Communication, of experiences in learn- 
ing, 165-166 

Communism, study of, 147 

Community: curricular consideration of, 
151; types of resources, 318-320; CON- 
cepts of community school, 320-3 
resources, 322-326; student activities 
involving, 327-336; outcomes of study, 
336-337 

Comparative government, 145, 147 

Complexity, as basis for grading of ma- 
terials, 138 

Concentration, learning of, 205 

Concepts, development of: and words, 
216-219; verbalisms vs. meanings, 218- 
219; basis of curriculum, 221-223; 
clarified by devices, 432-433; in teach- 
ing history, 453-4543 evaluation of, 568 

Concepts and Values, Report of Com- 
mittee on, 221-223 

Conclusions, drawing of, in problems 
approach, 174 

Conduct, evaluation of, 566-567 

Connotation of words, 216-218, 220 

Constitution, teaching of federal and 
state, 153 7 

Contemporary affairs: curricular consid- 
eration of, 149; importance of, 302- 
307; criteria for selecting, 307-3125 and 
social analysis, 312-313; materials for, 
313-314; and controversial issues, 3147 
315; procedures and activities, 315-316 

Contemporary problems, list of, 59 

Contemporary Problems Test, of Citt- 
zenship Education Project, 592-593 

Content: in curriculum (figure), 27+ 29 
41; recommended in report on Amer- 
ican history, 49; a broader meaning of, 
84; in resource units, 392, 395; ™ 
teaching units, 413 

Context clues, in reading, 190 ? 

Continuity: as component of social de- 
velopment, 64; as criterion in selecting 
news material, 312 

Contract method, as teaching procedure, 


421-422 


Contracts, as form of organization, 119- 
120 

Controversial issues: teaching of, 9-11, 
147; in contemporary affairs, 314-315; 
in economic education, 519 

Cooperating schools, in student teaching, 
600-601 

Core activities, in study guide to unit, 
386-387, 416-417 i 

Core curriculum, as form of organiza- 
tion (figures, table), 106-109 

Correlation: as form of curricular or- 
ganization, 103, (figure), 107; of his- 
tory and literature, 117 

Council on Foreign Relations, 251 

Courses, organization of, 97, 100-112 

Courses of study, use of, in selecting 
curricular materials, 89 

Cousins, Norman, 545 

Critical thinking: curricular considera- 
tion of, 147; test, 583 

Criticism, historical, 436, 448-451 

Criticism, as teaching device, 427-428 

Cuber, John F., 528 

Culminating activities: in resource units, 
401-402, 411; in geography unit, 468 

Culture: transmitted by school, 54-56; as 
community resource, 318; aspects in 
geography, 459; in sociological study, 
528 

Cumulative records, in evaluation, 596- 
597 

Current events, and contemporary af- 
fairs, 303-304 

Current issues, technique for identify- 
ing, 58-59 

Curriculum, secondary school (figures, 
table), 106-111 

Curriculum, social studies: nature of, 24- 
26; deriving a (figure), 27-30; revision 
of, 30-43; growth of, 43-51; relation to 
social analysis, 54-56; assumptions un- 
derlying, 84; design of (figure), 122; 
range in offerings, 141-142; trends (ta- 
bles), 143-153; in Grades 13-14, 155- 
156 

Curriculum Study Centers, 51 

Curtin, Thomas J., 330 

Cycles, as criterion for grading of mate- 
rials, 132-133 


Dale, Edgar, 271 

Dalton plan, 421-422 

Dates: recommended in 
American history, 49; 
232; teaching of, 445 
eCastro, Josue, 259 

Decision making: curricular considera- 
tion of, 147; process of (figure), 346- 
347; in economic study, 506-507 


report on 
in textbooks, 
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Deficiencies, use of, in selecting curricu- 
lar materials, 93 

Democratic classroom, 485-486 

Denotation of words, 216-218, 222 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, 274, 300 d 

Derived sources, as historical material, 
436 BA ; 

Developmental _ activities: in 
units, 399-401, 410-411; in geography 
unit, 467-468 

Devices, teaching: distinguished from 
method, 425-426, types of, 426-434: 
for time concepts (figure), 442-445 

Dewey, John, 172, 180, 382 

Diagnostic tests, 585-586 

Diagrams, reading of, 190-192 

Dictionary, use of, in reading, 190 

Differentiated assignment, example of 
(figure), 129 

Difficulty, challenge of, 426-427 

Directed study, 420-421 

Discipline, in student teaching, 607-608 

Discussion methods, 349-359 

Dixon, Robert G., 248 

Donne, John, 150 

Doody, F. S., 509 

Dressel, Paul, 583 


resouree 


Economic education: trends, 147; Na- 
tional Task Force Report, 147, 511- 
516; teaching of (table, figure), 503-519 

Economics: in curricular organization 
(figure), 107, 122; increase in, 145; in 
study of geography, 459; as social sci- 
ence, 503-505 

Educational Media Index, 270, 279 

Educational Policies Commission, publi- 
cations cited, 148, 150, 482 

Educational Testing Service, 404 

Fells, K., 534 

Ellison, Jack, 536 

English, related to social studies, 105, 107 

Ennis, Robert H., 166 : 

Epistemology, 14 

Essay examinations: passing of, 206; con- 
struction of, 572-573 

Essentialism, 11-12 

Evaluation: in deriving curriculum (fig- 
ure), 27, 30; in curriculum revision, 
41-425 of discussions (table), 352-3533 
in resource units, 403-407, 412-413; 
and measurement, 555-359; and objec- 
tives, 559-561, 591-597; standards of, 
561-565; misconceptions concerning, 
565-566; of conduct, 566-567; program 
of, 567-570; student teaching, 608-609 

Evaluation instruments: in resource 

units, 407; in teaching units, 415; types 

of, 571-572; achievement test con- 
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Globes, use of, 191-19: 
Perr vad gga Jn s33 

as 
Government, E curricular organizadis 
(figure), 107. See also ( inizenship odis 
cation, Civies 


Goverment Printing Office, agı 
Grading of curricular content. (Agure), 


$7; in deriving curriculum, 29; in ewe 
PEVKO, goi; and 
nyny requirements for, tpt pe 


and techniques of, pong 
Plan for, 18; evaluation of, cow 
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textbooks (rable), 134; uses and typek 
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l scale (figure), 1h 
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Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 12, 300 
Hypotheses, 524 


Mosretions, in textbooks (tables), 133- 


Inde of difficulty, in test analysis (ta- 

J, 

Inder |p in test analysis 
(tables), 49" 

Individua! 


erences: in organizing ma- 
terials, 100; in grading materials, 128- 
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Individual variability, in organizing ma- 
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unior colleges, 154-156 : 

ord Town Meeting League, publica- 
tions cited, 175, 353, 452 


Karpas, Melvin R., 219 

Kelty, Mary G., 138, 442 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., 20, 548 

Kilpatrick, William H., 340, 382 

Knowledge, verifying historical, 450, 

Krey, A. Cy 45 

Krumboltz, John D., 203 

Laboratory, social studies, defined, 254 

Laboratory method, as teaching proce- 
dure, 421 

Laboratory practices, 483-485 

Language arts; in curricular organiza- 
tion Tinea), 107; readings related to 
social studies, 258-259 

Learning: theories, 159-161; steps in so- 
cial, 161-168; teaching and, 340-341; 
related to method, 346-347 

Learning process, in deriving curriculum 
(figure), 27, 29 

Lecture methods, 365-370 

Lee, John R., 94, 221-222 

Lesson plans, 604-607 

Lessons, organization of materials by, 
TEST 

Lessons Los + 452 

Librarian, pn oda 253-254 

Library, professional, for teachers, 19-20, 


250 
Library, social studies: importance of, 
244-252) teacher's knowledge of, 252- 


as 
subject card (figure), 200 
Life adjustment education, 106 
Lincoln Pilene Center, goo 

Linton, Ralph, 29 

Local communities, study of, 490-493 


Logasa, Hanna, 
Logic: in econome study, gio-s11; eval- 


Long. Harold M., sso 
Longe, Irving, 437. 443. 473. 
Lyle, Jack, 272 bid 


15 
Map pa oe! (figure), 
globes; uses Tg cect ability 


Masia, Bertram An 143. 552 
Materials: teaching, 19; in curriculum 
I oe gh 

+ 198-201 ~% 
wullization bia 


201-202; of, 199, 202-203; in 
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Materials (cont.) 
resource units, 402, 411; for economic 
education, 516-319; in anthropological 
study, 535-537. See also Reading mate- 
rials, Selection of curricular materials, 
Textbooks, Visual and auditory mate- 
rials 

Maturation, as component of social de- 
velopment, 64 

Maturity, as criterion for grading mate- 
rials, 130-131 

Mayhew, Lewis B., 583 

McCune, George H., 191, 193, 449, 451 

McCutchen, Samuel P., 174 

McMurry, Charles A., 382 

Mead, Margaret, 529 

Meaningfulness, growth in, 222 

Measurement, relation to evaluation, 
555-559. See also Evaluation 

Meeker, M., 534 

Memory, Strengthening of, 204 

Mental processes, in test construction, 
581-583 

Meredith, Dorothy, 142 

Metcalf, Lawrence E., 526 

Method: meaning of, 339-342; elements 
Of, 342-346; relationship to theory, 
345-347; distinguished from device, 
425-426; evaluation of, 568. See also 

iscussion methods, Lecture methods, 

Problems approach, Source method, 
Textbook methods, Unit organization 

Metropolitan area: as special commu- 
nity, 335-336; study unit in, 336; in 
study of local communities, 491 

Miel, Alice, 209 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, report on American history, 34, 49 

Models, in economic study (figure), 
507-510 

Models and Specimens, use of, 228-284 
loderator, role in discussions, 352-353 
odern problems, and sociology, 521, 
See also Citizenship education, Prob- 
lems of democrac 

Mooney Problem Check Lists, 530 

Moreland, Willis D,, 5, 143-144 

Moreno, J. Li, 531 

Morrison, H, C.. 51, 113, 382, 385 

Morse, Horace T., 191, 193, 449, 451 

Morton, H, C., 402, 504, 505, 510 

Motion pictures, 271 

Motions, rules for handling (figure), 
212-213 

Motivation, 428-430 

Muntyan, Milosh, 321 

Myrdal, Gunnar, 300, 524 


National Association 


of Educational 
Broadcasters, 270, 300 


National committees, influence of, on 
curriculum growth, 43-50 

National Council for Geographic Edu- 
cation, 461 

National Council for the Social Studies; 
organization and growth, 17-18; publi- 
cations cited, 1, 17-19, 51, 148, 176, 221, 
250, 389, 500; report on American his- 


tory, 34, 49; report on curricular 
trends, 142 
National Education Association: rela- 


tionship to National Council for the 
Social Studies, 17; influence on curric- 
ulum, 43-45; report on international 
understanding, 150; report on status of 
teachers, 487; Code of Ethics, 609 

National government, study of, 495-497 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
295, 507 

National Science Foundation, 2 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, publications cited, 12, 50, 160 

National Task Force on Economic Edu- 
cation, 147, 511-516 y 

Natural sciences: in curricular organiza- 
tion (figure), 107; readings related to 
social studies, 259 

Near-remote principle, as criterion for 
grading of materials, 134 n 

Needs of students: and curriculum (fig- 
ure), 27, 59-68, 84; social, 64-69; un- 
met, 95 

Nevins, Allan, 251, 449 ' 

News: areas of, 305; keeping up with, 
395-306; makers and reporters of, 306- 
307. See also Contemporary affairs 

Newspapers: in teaching reading skills, 
192-193; student activities involving, 
492 

New York Times, 49-50, 273 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 160 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Foreign Rela- 
tions Project, 143, 145, 542, 545-540, 
552-553 

Notebooks, uses of, 264 

Notetaking (figure), 200-201 


Objective tests, Passing of, 206 $ 

Objectives: in deriving curriculum (fig- 
ure), 27-29; in curriculum revision, 
39-40; function of, 71-72; educational 
and social, 72-77; of social studies, 1, 
77-80; and selection of materials, 84- 
85; in resource units, 397-398, 409; and 
evaluation, 559-561, 591-597 M 

Observations: as evaluation technique, 
594; in student teaching, 602-604 
fferings, in social studies (rables), 142- 
146 


Olsen, Edward G., 327 

Ontology, 14 ee , 

Optional related activities, in 
guide to unit, 386-387, 416-417 : 

Oral reports, use of, in reading assign- 
ments, 265 

Ordinal time phrases, 441 

Organization: curricular content (fig- 
ure), 27; in deriving curriculum, 29; in 
curriculum revision, 41; requirements 
of, 97-100; in fusion, 104; of courses 
(figure), 109-121; unified designs, 121- 
122; of geographic content, 462-463; 
evaluation of, 568 

Outlining, 201, 203, 264 

Overview, of resource unit, 396-397, 409 


study 


Page, David Perkins, 342 

Paine, Tom, 519 

Pamphlets and periodicals, 251-252 

Park, Joe, 155 

Parker, Edwin B., 272 

Parkhurst, Helen, 421 

Parliamentary Group for World Gov- 
ernment, 544-545 

Parliamentary procedures (figure), 211- 
213 

Participation, social need of adolescents, 
66 

Past utility, as criterion in selecting con- 
temporary affairs, 308-309 

ast-present principle, as criterion for 
grading of materials, 134-135 

Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, 536 

People to People program, sor 
¢rennialism, 11-12 
ersonal conduct, curricular considera- 
tion of, 146 

Personal development, adolescent prog- 
Tess in, 62 

¢rsonal problems, evaluation of, 570 

Personality: in sociological study, 529- 
5325 tests and inventories, 530 
estalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 15 

Pfeiffer, John Edward, 259 

Philosophy: educational, 11-12; and 
teacher, 13-15; relationship to method, 
346-347; in sociological analysis, 527 

Physical aspects, in study of geography, 
459 $ 

Pictures, use of, 281-282 

Place concepts, teaching of (figure), 
472-47 

Planning, social, 148 

me 163 
ato’s Republic 81 

Plischke, Elmer, 248 

Plummer, Robert H., 336 
olitical science, and citizenship, 481-482 
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Possony, Stefan T., 458 AS, 

Postulated standard, as criterion of mea- 
surement, 562 

Praise, social need of adolescents, 66-67 

Present-past principle, as criterion for 
grading of materials, 135-136 pe: 

President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
148 

Pressey, Luella Cole, 138 r f 

Primary sources: as historical material, 
436; in laboratory practice, 485 

Problem solving: in source method, 373- 
374; in teaching unit, 413-415; history 
as aid in, 454 

Problems: use of, in selecting curricular 
materials, 93; of youth, in curriculum, 
95; Organization of materials by, r15- 
116, 122; in assigned reading program, 
262-263; identifying student, 591-592 

Problems approach: and preparation of 
teachers, 6; in core courses, 108; na- 
ture of, 171-172; process of, 172-175; 
and classroom climate, 175; in action 
(table), 176-179; evaluated, 179-181; 
and contemporary affairs, 315 

Problems of democracy: and sociology, 
521; and world affairs, 552 

Procedures, teaching, 419-445 

Profession, characteristics of, 1 

Professional ethics, in student teaching, 
609-610 

Professional laboratory experiences: and 
preparation of teachers, 7; relation to 
student teaching, 599 

Professional library, 19-20, 250 

Professional organizations, 15 

Programed instructional material, 
241-242, 279-280 

Progress schedule, in study guide to unit, 
386-387, 418 

Progressivism, 11-12 

Project Social Studies, 1, 51 

Projects: as form of curricular organiza- 
tion, 119-120; steps in conducting, 423- 
424; specimen, 424-425 

Proper names, in textbooks (table), 230- 
231 

Public Affairs Committee, 251 

Purdue Opinion Panel, 488-489 


239, 


Questions, in discussion method 
Quillen, I. James, 20, 51, 177 
Quint, Catherine I, 230 


> 354-359 


Radio, use of, 298-299 

Rating scale (figure), 131, 596 
eading: and social studies teacher, 183; 
nature of (figure), 183-194; abilities, 
194-198. See also Skills 
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Reading materials: utilization of, 197; 
from other fields, 258-259 

Reading program: and in-service 
growth, 15; purposes, 256, 258; de- 
fined, 257; integrated with classwork, 
257-259; stimulating interest in, 260- 
266; effects of, 266-267 

Reading skills: in social studies, 188-189; 
and word meanings, 189-190; in geog- 
raphy, 470-472. See also Skills 

Recognition, social need of adolescents, 
66 

Reconstructionism, 11-12 

Recordings, use of, 299-300 

Records, as historical materials, 436 

Redfield, Robert, 528 

Reference books, 247 

Reflective thinking, 147 

Regents’ Inquiry, New York Board of, 48 

Regional studies: curricular considera- 
tion of, 149; as form of organization, 
463-466 

Reliability: judgment of, in reading, 197; 
as criterion Br selecting news mate- 
rial, 309-310; of tests, 585 

Remains, as historical materials, 436 

Remmers, H. H., 488 

Reporting on readings, 263-266 

Reports of national committees, use of, 
in selecting curricular materials, 89 

Resources use, curricular consideration 
of, 148 

Reviews, use of, in reading assignments, 
264 

Revision, curricular, 30-43 

Riessman, Frank, 319 

Robinson, M. A., 402, 504, 505, 510 

Role-playing, 595. See also Sociodrama 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 503 

Roy, Joseph Jņ, 108 

Rugg, Harold O., 5o 


Savage, Elizabeth B., 475 

Sawyer, Michael O., 331, 332 

School journeys, 330 

Schramm, Wilbur, 272 

Science Research Associates Youth In- 
ventory, 530, 592 

Scientific method, §22-523 

Scope: of curriculum revision, 36-37; 
and rading of materials, 125; news 
material, 310 

Secondary education, general trends in, 
150-154 

Security, social need of adolescents, 65 

Selection of curricular materials: in de- 
riving curriculum (figure), 27, 29, S0- 
cial realities as basis for, 82-83; process 
of, 83-87; principles governing, 87-88; 
techniques for, 88-95 


Selection of problem areas (table), 178, 
179 

Self-analysis inventory, 20-21 

Self-assurance, need of adolescents, 65 

Self-evaluation: rating scale (figure), 
131, 596; checklist, in student teaching, 
608-609 

Self-performance, as criterion of meas- 
urement, 563-565 

Sequence: organization of materials by, 
118; and grading of materials, 125-127 

Service Center for Teachers of History, 
2, 455 

Similarity, social need of adolescents, 65- 
66 

Simulation technique, 546-547 

Skills: recommended in report on Amer- 
ican history, 49; as objectives, 77, 397- 
398; reading, 188-198; teaching of (fig- 
ures), 198-200, 203-213; evaluation of, 
493-405, 412, 567-568; in geography, 
470-472 

Slides, use of, 280 

Smith, B. Othanel, 166 

Social action, as criterion for identifying 
current issues, 58 

Social analysis: need for, 54-59; and con- 
temporary affairs, 312-313 

Social changes, and curriculum, 30-31 

Social concepts, nature of, 218-219 

Social development, 61-64 x 

Social Education, organ of National 
Council for the Social Studies, 17, 19+ 
179, 251, 270 

Social foundations of education, 11 

Social groups, organization of materials 
by, 119 

Social ideals, relation to educational ob- 
jectives, 73-75 

Social institutions; in study of local 
communities, 491; in sociological study 
(table), 532-535 

Social needs, of adolescents, 64-69 

Social problems, and sociology, 521 

Social realities: related to curriculum, 
28, 54; in citizenship education, 489-499 

Social sciences: defined, 3; yearbook out 
51; in selection of curricular materials, 
83-84; decline of term, 144; methods 
involving structure, 374-376 | 

Social setting, as factor in selecting mà- 
terial, 86-87 

Social studies: delimited and defined, a 
5; as undergraduate major (table), | ; 
related to other fields (figure, table), 
105-112; general trends in, E. 
legal status of, 153-154; program A 
evaluation, 567-570; standardized tests 
in, 597 

Socialized recitation, 419-420 


— 


Sociodrama: use of, in reading assign- 
ments, 265-266; in sociological study, 
530-531 K 

Socio-economic status, as component of 
social development, 64 

Sociograms, in evaluation, 595 

Sociology, as social science, 521-524 

Sociology, teaching of: in high schools, 
521-537 

Sone, Monica, 258 

Sophocles, 599 

Source books, 248, 376-377 

Source method, 370-374 

Sources: as materials of history, 435-436; 
primary and derived, 449; evaluating 
significance of, 449-450 

Spaulding, Francis T., 48 4 

Specific-general principle, as criterion 
for grading of materials, 136 

Spindler, George D., 527 

Standards: as intermediate objectives, 
71-72; of attainment, 76 

Stanford Social Education Investigation, 
51 

Starr, Isidore, 497 

State governments, study of, 493-495 

Statistical data in economic study, 507 

Status, social need of adolescents, 67 

Steinberg, Samuel, 284 

Stendler, Celia B., 533 

Stephenson, Orlando W., 138 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert, 458 

Structure of the social sciences, 374-376 

Student conferences, as evaluation tech- 
nique, 595 

Student exchanges, 330 

Student teaching: orientation, 599; pur- 
poses, 599-600; team, 600-602; in ac- 
tion, 602-608; evaluating, 608-609; pro- 
fessional ethics in, 609-610 

Study guide to the unit, 415-418 

Study skills. See Skills 

Style, in textbooks, 235-236 

Subjects: separate, as form of organiza- 
tion, 100-103; combined with fields, 
103-105; separate (figure), 107 

Supervisors, of student teaching, 602 

Surveys, types and procedures in, 330- 
333 

Swift, Leonard F., 222 

Synthesis, historical, 436 


Tables, reading of, 190-192 

Tape recordings, 270, 300 

Teacher, of core courses, 108-109 

Teacher of social studies: preparation 
(tables), 5-7; responsibilities, 7-11; in- 
service growth, 15-21; and curriculum, 
34-35, 152; and reading, 182, under- 
standing of concepts, 219; cooperation 
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with librarian, 253-254; evaluation of, 
68 

Teachers, civic behavior of, 487-488 

Teachers’ manuals, 239 

Teaching aids: in textbooks, 230, in re- 
source units, 396-407, 409-413 

Teaching machines, 239, 241, 279-280. 

Teaching process, in deriving curricu- 
lum (figure), 27, 29 

Team teaching, 111, 151, 366 

Techniques, evaluation, 594-597 

Teenagers, civic behavior of, 488-489 

Television, 272-277, 365 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 160 

Tests: and grading of materials, 137; for 
verifying conclusions, 527; forms of 
test items, 574-581. See also Evaluation 
instruments 

Textbook methods, 359-365 

Textbooks: use of, in selecting curricu- 
lar materials, 89-90; importance of, 
225-230; characteristics and contents 
(tables), 230-236; selection of, 237-238; 
materials accompanying, 238-240; 
trends, 240-241; parallel, 247; and 
world perspectives, 551-552 

Thomas, W. I., 248 

Thorndike, Edward L., 99, 137, 437, 4435 
4735 474 

Tiegs, Ernest W., 572 

Time concepts, teaching of (table, fig- 
ure), 437-446 

Time lines (figure), 443 

Titles: of resource units, 408; of teach- 
ing units, 413 

Todd, Lewis Paul, 18, 551 

Topical approach, study dealing with, 
177 

Topics: organization of materials by, 
114-115, 120, (table), 121; new, in cur- 
riculum, 146-151; in assigned reading 
program, 262, in world history, 543- 
544 

Trial and error: in selecting curricular 
materials, 90; as basis for grading of 
materials, 136-137 

Trump, J. Lloyd, 109, 110 

Typographical devices, understanding 
of, in reading, 194 

Tyrell, William G., 154 


Understanding, social need of adoles- 
cents, 68 

Understandings: as objectives, 77, 3973 
evaluation of, 403, 412 

Unification, as form of organizing mate- 
rials, 104-105, (figure), 107 

Unit: historical development, 51; as ver- 
sion of unification, 105; organization 
of materials by, 113-114; analysis of 
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Unit (cont.) 
specimen resource unit, 388-407; anal- 
ysis of teaching unit, 413-415; study 
guide to, 415-418 
Unit organization, 379-387 
United Nations: curricular considera- 
tion of, 149; study of, 497-499, 545, 552 
United Nations “Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), 498-499 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 499 
United States Office of Education, 1, 51 


Validity of tests, 584 

Value eae in objectives, 77; in 
sociological study, 525-527 

Values: and curriculum (figure), 27, 28, 
68-69, 150; in economic study, 504, 
506; in sociological study, 522, 524- 
527; Measurement of, 556; and beliefs, 
evaluation of, 570; appraising student, 


591-594 

Van Til, William A., 28 

Verbalisms vs. meaningful concepts, 218- 
219 

Vertical integration, in organizing mate- 
rials, 98 

Visual and auditory materials: value of, 
268-270; motion pictures, 271; tele- 
vision, 272-277 

Visual images, in teaching devices (fig- 
ures), 431-432 


Visual materials: chalkboards, 2 7; bulle- 
tin boards, 278; filmstrips, 278-279; 
slides, 279; pictures, 280; models and 
specimens, 282-284; exhibits, 284-285; 
feltboards, 285; maps and globes, 285 
295; graphs and charts, 295-298 

Vocabulary, in textbooks, 235 


Waage, Thomas O., 389, 408 

Wagner, Helmut R., 522 

Warman, Henry J., 459 

Warner, W. Lloyd, 534 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
raisal, 581-582 

Wesley, Edgar B., 20, 48, 49, 138, 286, 
290, 302, 443, 447, 450, 452, 551 

Wesley, Fay Medford, 290 

Wilson, Howard E., 17, 48 

Word elements, in reading, 190 

Word lists as basis for grading materials, 
137-138 

Words and concepts, 216-219 

Workbooks, 238-239 

World affairs, in existing courses, §50-§53 

World-mindedness, in study of geog- 
raphy, 469 3 

World perspectives, education for, 589- 


553 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert, 203 
Wright, Grace S., 108 


Wronski, Stanley P., 20, 347, 509, 519 
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